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Art.  1.  Histoire  des  premiers  Temps  dt  la  Gride,  depuis  tnaehus 
juxqufi  la  Chute  des  Pmdratides ;  pour  servir  cTlntroduction 
itout  les  Ouvrages  qui  ontvaru  i  ce  Sujet :  avec  des  Tableaux 
^iahgioues  des  vrincipates  Families  de  la  Grice.  Par  if. 
Clavier,  Juge  en  la  Cour  de  Justice  Criminelle  siant  i  Pkiis. 
£  torn.  8vo.  Paris.  1809. 

'T^HE  present  state  of  classical  learning  in  France  is,  peiliaps, 
^    scancely  so  flourishing  as  misht  natimJIy  have  been  expected. 
Aftar  all  that  has  been  said  on  me  question,  whether  it  is  under 
the  influence  of  liberty,  or  the  fostering  protection  of  a  muni- 
ficent despotism,  that  arts,  sciences,  am)  letters,  are  the  most  likely 
to  thrive,  it  would  seem  that  no  decisive  or  universal  answer  can 
he  |iven  to  that  question,  excepting  as  to  one  description  of 
studies, — those  of  political  philosophy.    To  a  class  of  mental  pur* 
suits,  immediately  conversant  with  the  foundations  of  government, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  government  which  has  no  other  foundation 
than  force,  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  propitious ;  but, 
beyond  this  point,  despotism  appears  to  have  no  direct  interest  in 
.pishing  the  principle  of  exclusion.    It  is  indeed  true  that  almost 
^ery  species  and  degree  of  mental  cultivation  must,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tend  to  promote  die  growth  of  a  spirit  of  liberty ;  but,  in 
most  oises,  tlus  tendency  is  only  ultimate,  and  the  dangers  with 
which  it  menaces  a  despotic  ruler,  are  too  remote  and  contingent 
to  be  balanced  against  me  present  advantages  which  he  may  derive 
from  afibrding  encouragement  to  the  politer  studies ;   partly  as 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  may  conveniently  serve,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  to  divert  a  considerahk  portion  of  the  intelligence 
of  his  subjects  from  political  inquiries;  partly  as  it  may  place  him 
in  a  popular  and  engaging  point  of  view;  and,  above' all,  as  it  may 
surround  him  with  able  and  willing  heralds  of  his  fame.    Ancient 
literature  may  (airly  be  included  within  the  scope  of  this  obs^rva- 
tioo.    For,  though  several  of  the  standard  classical  productions 
night  pass  for  absolute  manuak  of  republicanism,  we  need  not  say 
VOL.  V.  KO.'ix.  A  how 
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how  many  of  them  breadie  a  far  different  lai^uafe ;  and  Ae  truth 
is,  that  by  mueh  the  greater  niwnbv  of  the  9ib^taYvbichof|lina- 
rily ^occupy  the  attention  of  the  classical  scholar,  iiave  no  positive 
political  aspect  whatsoever.  Upon  this  field,  therefore,  we  should 
have  been  apt  to  imagine  that  the  French  sgavans,  zealous  as  they 
have  undoubtedly  diewn  themselves  in  the  cause  of  knowledge, 
would  have  bestowed  a  considerable  share  of  their  labour ;  but  the 
fact  is  otherwise.  Amidst  the  many  splendid  works,  of  a  scientific 
or  descriptive  nature,  poured  forth  from  time  to  time  by  the  Pa- 
risian press,  though  there  are  not  a  few,  particularly  in  the  descrip- 
tive d^artment,  which  the  student  of  the  chissics  must  value  «s 
.fiirnishmg  excellent  materials  for  his  researches,  he  will  yet  find 
no  great  proportion  that  can  be  considered  as  directly  of  a  learned 
nature. 

Yet  this  remark,  as  even  our  present  number  will  sufficieptly 
evince,  is  not  without  exceptions ;  and  certamly,  a  very  respectabk 
one  now  lies  before  us.  The  classical  acquirements  of  M.  Cla- 
vier .have,  it  seems^  procured  for  him  the  (mtronage  of  the  French 
^court :  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  it  is  to  these  ac« 
quirements  that  be  owes  the  distinction  which  has  annexed  so  ho- 
nourable a  title  to  his  name.  If  such  be  the  fiict,  however,  we 
cannot  but  observe  that  the  honour  is  rather  to  the  merits  of  M. 
Clavier,  and  peihaps  to  the  personal  liberality  of  his  imperial  mas- 
ter, than  to  die  constitution  of  that  government  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent the  fashion  in  France  to  eulogize  as  a  revival  of  the  re^  of 
Saturn.  The  citizens  of  a  Anee  state  are  accustomed  to  regard 
Jiigh  political  and  judicial  situations  as  the  natural  prizes  of  emi- 
nent and  probably  laboripus  service  in  those  respective  lines  ;  nor 
;€an  diey  help  deeming  such  dignities  to  be  very  inappropriate  re- 
wards for  acnievem^ts  of  a  purely  acadenrical  character.  It  may 
be  an  auspicious  sign  for  die  science  or  literature  of  a  country, 
but  is  undoubtedly  an  evil  omen  for  its  liberties,  when  the*  great 
trusts  of  office  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  mandarins  of  science, 
or  when  the  administration  of  justice  is  confided  to  jurisconsults 
because  they  are  learned  in  the  law  of  Crete,  and  familiarly  con- 
▼ersant  with  the  precedents  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  and  the  trial 
of  Mars. 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  not  with  the  decisions  of  M. 
Clavier,  but  with  his  history  ;  of  which  yet  we  are  constrained  to 
observe  that,  in  the  qualities  of  gaiety  and  liveliness,  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  nearly  resembles  what  we  might  expect  to  fall  from 
the  learned  judge  in  his  professional  capacity.  Let  it  be  noted,  at 
the  same  time,  that  this  misfortune  was  unavoidable,  or,  at  least, 
avoidable  no  otherwise  than  by  an  avoidance  of  the  subject. 
*  The  early  times  of  Greece'  present  a  waste  extent  of  dariEaess 
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Old  perplekity,  into  which  even  the  lirt  of  Homer,  unassisted  by 
hii  igveirtieoy  co«M  scarcely  have  iniused  a  particle  of  spirit  or  fas- 
dnatioQ.  Through  a  long,  dtffeuk,  moA  intricate  narigationy  the 
historian  fam  lo  «t«er  h^  the  obscure  and  tntemitting  li^  of  a  few 
^Saiijr-twiiiktiag  authorities,  and  widi  no  other  <iotnpass  than  loose 
conjecture.  In  effect,  a  great  part  of  the  vohinies  before  os  bears 
Ifae  a|^>earaBce,  rather  ei  a  chronological  or  archaeological  essa?^ 
diaa  of  a  bistorj.  On  such  a  foundation,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  raiiie  au  agreeable  or  interesting  article,  eveil  if  our  pen 
could  boMt  a  for  greater  share  of  vivific  energy  ^n  we  can  com- 
phment  it  with  possessing.  As  the  best  comproadise,  however,  of 
which  the  occasion  nttows,  we  shall  separate  our  observations  into 
two  distinct  classes ;  considering,  under  the  first  head,  which  \$ 
tddressed  to  the  scholar  and  the  antiquarian,  not  to  the  general 
reader,  the  more  dry  and  crabbed  parts  of  the  subject ;  ilnd  re- 
fening  the  more  popidar  topics  to  the  second,  whidi  by  these 
means  will  become,  we  wfll  not  say  mote  entertsinittg,  but  at  least 
less  decidedly  duH  and  oppressive.  Addressing  ourselves,  then,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  former  task,  we  here  bid  adieu,  for  a 
short  interwd,  to  all  our  idler,  lighter,  and  foirer  readers,  intreattn^ 
Aem  to  wind  round  the  base  of  the  rugged  ascent  which  tfiey  be- 
hold us  about  to  climb,  and  anticipating  a  happy  restoration  to 
their  society  in  the  vidl^  beyond. 

So  for  as  we  can  collect  from  tfie  preliAiinary  discourse  of  M. 
Clavier,  ^  estimate  whidi  he  has  formed  of  his  own  work,  it 
would  seem  that  he  conceives  its  principal  merit  to  consist  in  the 
sdiene  which  it  exhibits  of  the  chronology  of  the  early  Greek 
history,  and,  as  subservient  to  this  end,  in  the  researches  on  which 
it  lai^y  enters  into  the  origin  and  course  of  the  more  distin- 
gmshed  fomilies  who  appear  in  that  history.  It  is  apparently  with 
aHuslon  to  its  tts»  in  diis  respect,  that  the  book  is,  somewhat 
magmficentlvy  announced  in  the  title-page  as  designed  for  an  intro- 
da^on  to  aH  the  existing  histories  of  Greece;  and  tfie  fact  is;  that 
it  wM  originally  composed  as  introductory  to  the  historical 
sketches  in  Pausanias,  of  which  author  M.  Clavier  has  prepared, 
and  intends  to  publish,  a  translation.  After  all,  however,  as  we 
are  given  to  understand  in  the  preliminary  discourse,  the  title*page 
mudi  wider-states  the  value  of  our  aumor's  speculations :  '  Cet 
estai  poorra  servir  d'introduction  k  toutes  les  histoires  de  la  Grice 
qui  ont  paru  jusqu'a  present,  et  fose  mime  dire  qu*il  est  indispen- 
^bkpourceuxqni  vcudrotU  les  lire  avec  quelquefniit,*  A  blush- 
ing, hesitating  avowal,  wUch,  it  must  be  owneJ,  savours  of  the 
charKteriatic  naiveti  of  the  great  nation ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we 
witness,  without  any  veiy  lively  sally  of  resentment,  the  self-gratu- 
lation  with  which  a  man  of  learning  and  industry  contemplates  a 
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moDumenti  reared  by  his  own  most  laborious  ezertioiMy  to  his  fiit&e. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  M.  Clavier  at  all  atlempt  to  monopolize  tbe  credit 
of  the  system  which  he  presents  to  the  world.  On  tbe  contrary,  he 
declares  himself  under  the  deepest  oblivions  to  a  oountrytnan  of  his 
own,  with  whose  reputation  at  least,  if  not  with  his  works,  eveiy 
English  scholar  is  familiar,  the  well-informed  and  able  Freret. 
The  chief  ffroupd  in  truth,  on  which  the  chronology  of  M.  Clavier 
stands,  is  the  princifde  of  genealogical  ynckronisms ;  a  principle 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  ancient  chronologers,  but  which,  in 
modem  times,  was  first  revived,  as  our  author  assures  us,  by  Fre- 
ret,  and  which  is,  as  he  thinks,  of  such  importance,  that  the  re^ 
ymX  of  it  may  well  entitle  Freret  to  the  appellation  of  the  father 
iff  historic  critici^.  Considerably  more  is  comprehended  under 
this  title  than  it  probably  was  intended  to  convey ;  nor,  indeed,  is 
there  a  doubt  that  the  principle  in  question  bad  been  partially  em- 
ployed by  modem  cbronolaip^.  antecedently  to  the  time  of  Freret ; 
but  we  notitilhstanding  admit,  diat  the  almost  exclusive  stress  laid 
on  it  by  that  sagacious  anti^nariaiiy  and  the  minuteness  with  which 
be  has  foUowed  it  out  into  its  practical  consequences,  in  some  de- 
gree justi^  the  pretensions  uiged  on  his  behalf  by  the  present 
writer,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  him  the  founder  of 
a  new  cfaronolopcal  schooL 

To  those  who  may  be  unacquainted  w^th  the  princi{de  of  genea- 
logical raichronisms,  a  single  example  of  tbe  OMnner  in  which  it 
Lb  actually  applied,  will  probably  afford  a  clearer  insight  into  its 
nature  than  the  most  precise  definition.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
Cypselus,  established  a  sort  of  sovereignty  in  the  Chersonese,  about 
560  years  before  our  aera.  But  this  Miltiades  was  tbe  sixteenth  ia 
descent  from  J^ax  Tekunon;  and  allowing,  according  to^  the 
usual  computation,  diree  generations  to  a  century,  sixteen  genera- 
tions vnll  take  about  5S3  years;  whence  we  shall  have  tbe  death  of 
Ajax  about  (560  +  533=)  1093  years  before  our  mm.  Therefore 
we  may  say  that  Troy,  by  this  reckoning,  was  taken  about  1090 
years  before  our  asra.  Again;  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  was  die 
twenty-third  in  descent  from  Aristodemus,  who  was  one  of  the  He- 
raclidae,  and  died  just  before  the  expedition  of  tliat  family  into  the 
Peloponuesus,  leaving  two  sons  of  a  tender  age.  Now  Agb  waa 
murdered  about  £40  years  before  our  aera,  and  all  chronolo- 
gers  agree  that  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopounesus  by  the  Hera- 
clidse  took  place  about  BO  years  after  the  capture  of  Troy ;  tweii- 
^-three  generations  occupy  nearly  767  years ;  from  all  which  pre- 
mises it  follows  that  the  epoch  of  tbe  capture  of  Troy  was  about 
the  year  before  our  aera  (2404-767  +  80=)  1087 ;  in  almost  ex- 
act consonance  with  the  result  of  the  former  calculation.    This 
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mmph  case  sufficient  iOustrttes  the  principle;  of  whicb,  how- 
ever,  tbe  tpplicaUon  is  occasionally  8onieii?lMit  intricate. 

l^t  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  M.  Chvier  is  merely  a  senrSe 
attendant  on  bb  great  leader ;  for,  in  two  important  respects  at 
least,  he  may  dinm  the  praise  of  originality.  Frerat,  discussing 
the  general  sulject  of  ancient  chronology,  did  not,  in  regard  to 
die  particular  case  of  Greece,  derdope  nis  system  with  perfect 
fulness  of  detail,  and  principally  confiaed  himself  to  that  portion 
of  the  Grecian  histoty,  which  falls  bdow  the  Trojan  war.  M. 
ChiTier,  on  the  contrary,  has  thoroughly  explored  every  nook  and 
cramy  of  the  HeUadian  l^;endB  from  Inachus  to  Pbistratus.  Per- 
ywSoag  this  broad  intenral  by  the  hdp  of  the  synchronisms  which 
he  finocn  time  to  time  discovers,  as  we  cross  a  stream  by  means  of 
steppiDg-slones,  he  has  called  forth  and '  systematised  a  hundrMl 
lainily-histories  which  lay  buried  undar  the  rubbish  of  centuries  of 
berbmism  ;  and  scarcely  the  name  of  one  twift^fwUd  otgoldtn* 
haired  hero  has  been  discovered  in  the  tattered  relics  of  tbs  clas- 
sical cfaronologers,  who  is  not  here  regaXvAy  JUiatedi*  and  traced  to 
a  local  habitation.  Farther,  it  must  be  remarked  that  Freret  did 
not  adhere  vrith  unvaryii^  sfeadiness  and  simplicity  to  the  great 
chronological  principle  which  he  had  been  so  anxiotis  Xnf  establidfti 
Desirdua  of  accommodating  his  genealogies  to  oertaib  preconceived 
notions,  he  strained  them  beymid  all  bounds;  and,  net  content 
with  vindicating  the  vulgar  chronology  iq^ainst  the  Newtonian,  ac* 
tuaQy  placed  tte  Trojan  war  sixty  years  earlier  dual  even  the  date 
which  the  vulgar  chronology  assigns  to  that  event.  Tbe  present 
aolfaor,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  uniformly  feitlifiil  to  hb  polar 
star  of  senealogy;  and  it  has  gtiided  him  to  a  point  somewhat 
more  bdow  the  vulgar  standard  than  Freret  asooMled  beyond  it. 
By  the  vulgar  stanchrd  we  mean  that  of  Usher,  which,  with  sonie 
variations,  tmt  variations  imttiaterial  when  the  question  is  respect- 
ng  half  a  century,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
late  chronolc^ers. 

The  wori[  of  M.  Clavier  undoubtedly  does  great  credit  to  his 
learning,  industry,  and  research.  By  those  who  fiilly  acquiesce  in 
die  fundamental  positions  on  which  the  author  relies,  this  system 
must  be  considered  as  a  much*improved  edition  of  that  of  Freret, — 
improved,  not  only  by  colargemoit,  we  mean  as  to  the  history  of 
Greece,  but  also  by  emendation.  The  ^stem,  however,  ma^^  be 
examined  with  advantage  even  by  those  who  view  its  foundations 
widisome  decree  of  distrust;  althoij^  in  what  manner  such  per- 
sons may  derive  benefit  from  the  exammation,  we  shall  be  able 
more  conveniently  to  explain  hereafter.  In  the  interim,  we  frankly 
acknowledge  that  to  this  class  of  doubters  we  ourselves  belong ; 
and,  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  both  for  Freret  and  his  present 
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on  which  the  Newtonins  Chvoiiotogy  has  been  iMde  -to  rast  mi^ 

worse  than  suspicioiiSy  we  must  o^o  ovirseives  ito4  thonmgUy  aitia- 

fied  of  the  superionty  of  die  vulgar  systeany  eidier  in  il8  wval  (orm^ 

or  as  modified  by  the  author  before  us,  to  that  of  Newtoo.     In 

proceeding  to  slate  some  of  the  reasons  of  onr  doubts  on  the  sub-i 

jecti  we  shall  no  longer  particulaiiy  keep  in  view  the  distinction 

between  the  chronology  of  Usher  and  that  of  M.  Oavier ;  for, 

though  that  distinction  amoants  to  little  less  than  the  intenral  of  » 

century,  yet  the  chronology  of  Newton  (we  are,  of  coarse,  speaking 

of  his  pro/bfi€  chronology,)  is  distant  from  both  the  former  by  con-i 

siderably  more  than  three  times  the  same  intenral.    Besides  thisy 

the  system  of  M.  Clavier  is  liable,  and  in  an  a§^ravated  degree^  tof 

some  of  the  identical  ob^tions  which  Neiiton,  with  whatevfT 

conclusiveness,  urged  against  the  vulgar  system.    The  latter  is 

principally  formed  on  the  dates  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients^ 

which  dates  are  supposed  to  have  been  fixed  in  part  by  a  comput»> 

tioa  of  the  royal  genealogies  of  Greece,  at  the  rate  of  diree  de«« 

Acents  to  a  century ;  and  it  is  on  this  very  ground  that  Newton  has 

erected  against  it  some  of  his  strongest  works.  Those  works,  how-* 

ever,  are  manifestly  still  stronger  as  against  die  cfarooolocical 

scheme  of  M.  Clavier,  than  as  they  were  originally  intended ;  be^ 

taiee,  how  far  the  ancient  schemes  were  constructed  on  ^  al^ 

leged  basis,  or  any  similar  basis  of  computation,  may  be,  and  in 

fiict  has  been*,  ^estioned;  but  no  such  question  can  be  raited 

respecting  the  scheme  of  M.  Clavier. 

It  is  not  onr  purpose  to  expa^te  on  the  confusedness  and  nn^ 
certainty,  so  long  ago  remariEed  by  Pausaraas,^'  of  the  old  Grade 
genealogies,  or  on  the  embarrassing  mixture  oJF  fable  with  wUeh 
tbey  are  evidendy  but  inextricably  entai^led.  Else,  a  good  deal 
mi^t  be  observed  on  these  topics.  It  might  be  observed,  for  ex* 
ample,  that,  accordii^  to  scMiie  of  the  ancient  writers,  Inacfaus, 
king  of  Argos,  or  his  son  Phoroneus,  was  the  earhest  Grecian  mo** 
naich,  while,  by  others,  we  are  confidently  presented  vridi  a  for- 
mal list  of  six  or  seven  successive  kings,  who  had  reigned  in  Sicyo* 
previoudy  to  the  existance  of  Inachus  or  Phoroneus.  It  mi^  be 
observed,  farther,  that,  after  d^scendii^;  throi^  three  generations 
of  human  beings  from  Japetus  inchtsive,  we  are  not  a  little  asto* 
nished  at  recognizing,  in  the  fourth  step,  our  old  acqoamtance  the 
volatile  Mercury;  and  that,  after  a  similar  descent,  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  stages  from  Inachus,  we  discover,  with  a  surprise 
equal  to  that  of  Horace  on  a  like  occasion,  Bacchus  jusdy  styled 

■»   ■  ■  ■  ■■       ■    ■  II  B^—l*— ■*— I.—       !■  -I.  ■ I 

*  See  Shockford't  CoaaectioB  of  Sacred  and  Pnofuie  Hbtoiy,  pref.  to  voL  S.  vexs. 
fin. 
t  Ub.  8,  c.  5S. 
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*  «fcr  yomg/  Tbsye  are  loere  apeciineiis,  thoq|^  ceifainly  stroaf 
mm,  of  tbe  comradicbomi  and  abifirdities  with  .which  the  genear 
jogiad  Iciymk  of  Greece  aboundy  and  that^  ao  far  at  least  as  the 
cootradictiona  are  cpocemec^  with  respect  to  periods  greativ  moi^ 
leceot  than  the  Trojan  war.  We  are  content,  however,  wiu  drop* 
ping  a  bint  on  diis  part  of  the.  subject,  and  shall  pursue  our  attack 
ni  a  aomewhat  difierant  quarter. 

It  ia  found,  diat,  on  an  average,  there  are  three  successive  gene<» 
rations  of  ntankkid  to  a  century,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  about 
S5^  jears  to  a  generation.  On  this  principal,  the  genealogical  chror 
nologies  of  tbe  ancients  seem  to  have  been  computed;  a^  it  is  ap* 
plied  in  the  same  manner  by  M.  Clavier.  But  here  it  is  particularij 
to  be  observed,  that  the  majority  of  the  genealogies  so  computed,  are 
rofoi  genealogies.  That  is,  they  are  certain  recorded  successions 
orkings, of  which,  we  are  told,  that  they  proceeded  r^ularly  on> 
wards  from  father  to  son.  Thus  the  chronology  of  Greece,  from, 
tbe  period  of  the  congest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  family  of 
Hercules  down  to  the  Umes  of  more  authentic  history,  b  deter- 
mined principally  by  the  number  of  reigns  in  the  regal  lines  of 
Sparta,  Measeney  Corinth,,  Arcadia,  and  Macedon;  all  of  whicb 
S0ta«ij|ntie8  are  said  to  have,  durmg  that  interval,  or  the  greater 
part  of  It,  flowed  without  interruf^ion  in  a  course  of  lineal  deiw^ent; 
and  tbe  law  of  lineal  descent  enjoins  the  allowance  of  three  gener- 
ations to  a  centufy.  To  the  royal  genealogies  just  enumerated^ 
die  limits  of  both  our  subject  and  our  space  induce  us  to  confina 
our  attention.  ^ 

Now  it  occurred  to  Newton,  that  tbe  propriety  of  the  allowance 
ot  tbiee  vdpia  to  a  century,,  which  is  clamied  for  all  these  concur* 
rent  aaoceasions,  finds  no  support  or  countenance  throughout  the 
compass  of  ascertained  and  indisputable  history.  Exceptions 
may  doubtless  be  discovered  to  tbe  position;  but,  on  an  avenge, 
tbe  rale  of  regal  succession  has  proceeded  with  a  f^r  sreater  ra- 
piditj  than  would  have  been  prescribed  by  the  law  of  lineal  de- 
scent. In  order  to  place  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  Newton 
let  himaelf  carefully  to  examine  the  cataloj|;ue  of  such  regal  sue-  , 
ceasioas  as  fill  within  tbe  period  of  histonc  certainty,  and  to  der 
duce  from  tbeae  an  average  for  the  leugths  of  reigns.  He  com- 
pared togetber  the  listo  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  the  kings  of  Judah, 
tbe  sttccessors  of  Nabonassar  in  Babylon,  those  of  Cyrus  in  P^- 
m,  tbe  Macedonian  moaarchs  from  Alexander,  the  Ptolomies,^  the 
SelcucidK,  the  kings  of  England,  and  those  of  France;  and  tlie 
result  was  that  be  determined  the  proportion  of  the  average  length 
of  fdgas  to  that  of  generations  to  be  as  18  or  20  to  33  or  34.  It 
is  tme  Ibat  the  accuracy  of  this  proportion  has  been  disputed ;  but 
tfie  error  charged  on  it  is  not  such  as  would  materially  affect  it  in 
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practice.    Acconfing  to  a  learned  Imng  durMologery  Th.UkieB, 
the  average  lei^th  of  reigns  is  about  M)-  years;  a&  amomit  not 
very  discrepant  firom  the  standard  assmied  1^  Newton,  Aoi^  we  -' 
could  in  our  turn  object  to  some  of  me  data  from  which  this  cor- 
rected expression  is  derived. 

The  causes  of  the  difierencey  in  point  of  duration,  between  re^ns 
and  descents,  must  be  sufficient^  obvious.  A  monarch  dies  with- 
out issue,  and  is  succeeded  b^  his  brother;  m  which  case,  tfaoi]^ 
there  are  two  reigns,  there  is  but  one  generation.  Or  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  father's  brother;  in  which  case  there  are  no  fewer 
than  three  reigns  to  one  generation.  These  interruptions  of  the 
lineal  course,  are,  in  a  long  series  of  reigns,  vei^  probable  occur- 
rences, and,  when  die  question  is  res])ecting  several  concurrent  mo- 
narchies, occurrencies  morally  certain.  A  succession  of  reigns, 
therefore,  does  not,  on  a  average,  coincide  with  the  contemporary 
succession  of  descents;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  a  list  of  suc- 
cessive kings  is  very  seldom  a  genealogy.  But,  besides  the  occa- 
sional supersession  of  the  direct  by  me  collateral  line,  kings  are 
frequently  deposed,  and  the  substituted  individual  may  be  of  ^ual 
or  superior  age  widi  him  whom  he  has  supplanted.  For  the  sake, ' 
however,  of  simplifying  die  discussion,  let  us  leave  unnoticed  the 
possibility  of  such  deposals ;  and  still,  the  liability  of  the  direct 
line  to  interruption,  will  alone  sufficiency  authorize  us  to  adopt  die 
computation  of  Dr.  Hales,  which  makes  the  ratio  of  the  average 
length  of  reigns  to  that  of  generations  as  22^  to  3S|>,  or  nearly  £ 
to  3. 

Thus  fortified  by  historic  experience,  the  Newtonians  ask  die 
question.  Why  a  rule  of  computation  which  is  found  to  hold  with 
respect  to  all  ascertained  time,  is  to  be  rejected  from  the  early 
regal  successions  of  Greece,  and,  were  it  necessary,  we  might  add, 
of  Egypt,  Babylofi,  and  Italy  i  They  demand  that  a  reason  shall  be 
assigned  for  excepting,  not  one  of  these  as  an  accidental  case,  but 
almost  altogether,  from  a  maxim  of  known  universality,  and  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  on  their  opponents. 

To  a  certain  extent,  a  reply  has  been  made,  which  seems  in  a 
good  measure  conclusive.  The  objection  of  Newton  against  die 
vulgar  mode  of  computation  extended  to  the  whole  of  fribuloua 
history.  It  was  very  forcibly  answered,  therefore,  that  the  sera  of 
a  part  of  that  history  may,  with  the  highest  probability,  be  supposed 
to  have  fallen  withm  the  times  of  patriarchal  longevity  recorded  in 
Scripture;  during  which  the  progress  of  reigns,  like  tint  of  genera- 
tions, must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  decid^y  slower  than  at  pre* 
sent.  But  it  is  obvious  diat  the  observation  must  be  coniin^  to 
very  eariy  a^es.  No  benefit,  for  example,  dm  be  claimed  from  it 
by  that  portion  of  classical  history  which  is  subsequ^t  to  the  Tro* 
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jan  wm.  AccordiBg  to  the  ckie  Msign^  to  diat^vent^  eveb  i>y 
die  ymiffa  dkroofoiogf^  it  preceded  die  tkne  of  David  by  little  more 
tfanaoentey;  aiiditvety  dktiBctlyafypean  from  the  sacpedbcK^ 
daiC,  al  a  period  abterior  to  that  of  David  by  at  least  one  or  two 
fOKratioiiay  and  it  seems  probable  that  at  a  sdU  eariier  period,  the 
ordaary  dmtion  of  hmum  life  bad  subsided  to  its  present  level. 
It  still  feoHUDSy  Aeoy  to  be  eiplakiedy  why  the  chroiiology  of  the 
legal  Imes  below  die  Trqjaa  vrar  should  not  be  reduced  according 
to  tke  modem  standwd.  Aad  it  is  observable^  that,  if  these  are  so 
redooed^  die  eider  lines  dao,  by  being  neoenarily  brought  lower 
down,  wiD  in  proportion  be  exdnded  from  profiting  by  the  4oqgen 
vrity  of  die  pairiaraial  ages. 

From  the  masaRr  in  which  we  stated  Ais  question  at  the  outseti 
die  gnnd  defence,  which  the  advocates  of  the  vtt%ar  chronology 
bive  set  up  against  the- objections  just  stated,  will  have  been  aati* 
cipated.  They  contend  that  dkose  objections  sufficiently  refute 
diemeelves,  as  beii^  founded  on  the  supposition  of  an  interrupiion 
'  ^Ae  direct  rtfal  Hne^  a  supposition  which  is,  in  the  presoit  case, 
evchidad.  With  rdation,  for  instance,  to  the  kings  of  the  race  of 
Hercules,  it  is  the  eonsenting  report,  as  Freret  observes,  of  all  aiH 
ti^oity,  that,  through  the  whole  of  die  period  now  in  question,  the 
sovere^Qties  of  Sparta,  Messene,  Corinth,  Arcadia,  and  Macedon, 
were  regularly  tr»umilted  downwards  in  the  course  of  lineal  de- 
scent. What,  then,  more  plain,  than  that  the  law  of  lineal  descent 
duMdd  be  employed  to  rqplate  the  chronology  of  those  sovereign- 
ties? In  order  to  confirm  his  argument,  diis  indefatigable  cbrono- 
loger  took  pains  to  establidi  die  point  by  actual  examination,  that, 
in  most  cases  where  re^^  have  been  shorter  than  the  average 
length  of  a  generadon,  they  have  been  abbreviated  by  an  intemip- 
don  of  die  direct  line,  and  perhaps  by  the  introducdoa  of  a  new 
teuily.  On  this  reasoning  some  of  the  followers  of  Freret  have 
Ind  great  stress;-  and,  although  M.  Clavier  does  not  b  express 
terms  alhide  to'te,  yet,  firom  his  professions  of  a  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  answers  ofiered  by  Freret  to  the  objections  of  Ne%r- 
ton,  we  have  no  doubt  thirt  he  considers  it  as  conclusive. 

The  affj;unient  in  question  seems  built  on  what  is  nearly  a  tnir 
ism;  for  It  mxy  readily  be  conceded,  that,  so  far  as  any  given  regal 
succession  has  proceeded  in  the  direct  line,  so  far,  generally  speaks 
iag,  it  has  been  governed  by  the  genealogical  rule  of  three  steps  to 
a  centniy.  Bnt,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  the  acknowledged 
sad  undeniable  acataiess  of  Freret,  we  are  constrained  to  observe^ 
that  hiiT  reasonmg  caonot  be  applied  as  he  would  apply  it,  without 
a  considerate  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  that,  while  he  has  bestowied 
andr  labour  in  proving  what  never  was  controverted,  he  has  begged 
the  whole  of  die  qpiesdon  really  at  issue.    When  it  isaffirmed,  by 
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the  foHow^n  mf  Itewtoh,  to  he  lii||hl:^  improbaUt  liiat  mrenl 
eoacurrcnt  tucGessioni  of  icigiit  sfaoitM  ocoMpj  whit  wOukl  Mmngj 
to  Ae  proportioii  of  thjrtj^-lhrae  jeam  lo  a  ie^  lh0  principal  .f«lf 
aoD  of  this  DDprohahility  is^  hMtiBt  it  ia  bi^y  hnprobable  diit 
•iwehd  cmicnrreirt  amcasttotM  of  rei§;iia  should  procead  unbroheoigr 
ift  8  difect  liae.  Hie  one  impvobabilitj  Mi^aiarea  Ibe  oCher^  or 
radiar  ia  the  aanitt  with  it.  It  is  preoisaly  kegmiK  the  lia^  de«- 
aoBot  is  i^t  to  be  intemiplad,  that  the  kv  vrUch  ttgfikAm  Uneal 
descant  wiU  not  in  this  case  a|iply ;  and  if  aolnal  exparateent,  #ith« 
in  the  naagp  of  avdiendo  hiatoiy^  prmta  that,  0M1  wherenaovo* 
ragnty  ia  ^niati^  transmitted  d0#n«rasda  in  the  samci  fatnilj^  the 
succession  is  not  apt  to  follow  the  law  of  hdenl  descent^  it  Aecta» 
sfeoily,  and  in  Ae  ^my  same  degree^  ^woves  ftbat.the  suocessioii  is 
not  apt  to  foUow  tha  course  of  Ititeal  descents^  .  Wbeni  &ereibr^ 
tbe  recorded  chronolony  of  early  Oreeca  is  charged  with  iabahoody 
becMse,  contrary  to  M  experience,  it  suppoaes  several  coittoident 
regal  soccasasoni  to  hare  obeyed^  for  cettknries  togeAier^  A»  lineal 
laWy  in  what  maimer  is  its  trudi  demonstrated  by  asserting  that  it» 
in  finct^  snppoaes  thoae  successions  to  have  been  lineal?  This  i»r 
reives  the  very  p<»nt  in  which  its  alleged  falsehood  consists;  and 
to  urge  d»  as  an  answer  to  d»  diarge,  is  something  like  assiaM^g 
tlie  thing  to  be  proved  as  part  of  die  proof.  It  is  not  nwking  onn 
dMicolty  expbin  another,  only  becaose  it  approaches  lo  the  still 
ttoie  questionable  device  of  makmg  a  difficulty  explaia  itself. 

Single  examples,  we  q^ain  ad^t,  may  be  found,  in  which  m 
crown  lias  for  a  long  period  ngiakffiy  been  banded  from  ftither  feo 
son.  Tbe  catal<^ue  of  the  ki^  of  JndiA  presents  ns  Uridi  ei|b<> 
teen  kings  in  a  direct  line;  a  remarkable  circumstance)  bnt,  hke 
other  retnarkable  circamitances,  capable  of  being  snbstamtiatied  by 
testimony.  In  this  instance,  hideed,  it  is  farther  vrorthy  of  obaer« 
vation,  that  early  marriages  and  violent  deaths  reduced  Uie  average 
length  of  re^ts  considenibly  below  thirty  years.  Otherwise,  th^ 
case  itOLy  be  considered  «  ncatriy  paraUd  w  ith  thnt  of  the  Spartan 
kktgs  of  tbe  race  of  Eorystbenes,  at  whom  sixteen,  as  w«  are  teM^ 
teigned  in  a  dircxrt  line,  .  Each  case  ia  aneommon,  though  neither 
reaches  the  poiift  of  positive  improbabtlil^.  But  here  is  the  dis- 
tinction;— the  succession  of  tlie  kings  of  Judah  is  unique;  nothing 
Uce  a  long  rej^lar  course  can  be  traced  in  any  of  the  concurrent 
royalties  mentioned  in  Scripture;  and  diat  of  Judah,  of  whidi  the 
whole  Instory  is  minutely  given,  is  sown  thick  with  intemq>tions^ 
cbiefly  indeed  from  deposals  and  usurpations.  On  the  other  hand. 
Jet  us  observe  what  we  are  called  to  believe  in  the  Oredan  history. 
First,  there  were  two  coteoctate  races  of  Spartan  kings;  andns 
from  Eorystbenes  inchuove,  tbe  lineal  descent  continued  for  siicteen 
reigns,  so,  at  the  very  same  time,  from  his  hrodier  Frocks  inclu- 
sive. 
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nv^  Ae  bh^fli  *  ddicarat  donlHiifed  fbr  fifteen  ftigoi*  Whoil  < 
mMMuutil  Mrtpkkm  on  tkis  t«ry  Mnpiswus  accomt^  b  ditl  tUv 
ifaaliltj  contbioky  of  Klieal  descent  if  eacbsiveiy  confined  to  di^ 
tines  wlmAi  pfftceJtjd  the  expalsiDn  of  the  Ptsi»tratid«y  thai  ie^  ttp 
ikit4tak  ages  of  Greece.  InBiediately  after  thfkt  wn^  we  find^  inr 
the  nee  of  Eurysthenes^  CieoiBeiiei  succeeded  by  his  haif-hrodiefr 
Lemndas;  Pbstiarclriif^  the  sdn  of  Leomdas,  succeeded  by  hb  oHi- 
M  Pbsloanax ;  waif  m  three  genecatioae  more,  AgesipoKs  by  hm 
biolfer  Gkoariirotas.  B^nninj^-at  ^  same  point,  we  find,  in 
the  nioe  of  Prodes,  Demaratns  dispkced  by  hn  cousin  Leotyohi^ 
des  ;  and,  after  two  Aor?  reigns^  Agis  socceeded  fay  his  balMnotheH 
Ageitttts,  These  changes  are  in  Ae  aataral  course  of  diings;  biH: 
prcfioiisiy  to  these,  the  cbroftologers  pabn  itpeo  us  fifteoa  or  six-^ 
teen  successive  kings  of  each  line,  one  and  all  of  then  in  the  directi 
descent;  a  relation,  which  sorely  cannot  be  received  without  aMsclr 
heAtaUon  ukd  wonder. 

•  It  wod4  be  well,  bowever,  if  we  could  sto^bere,  or  if  the  dno^ 
nologers  either  woidd  or  could  be  content  wilfa  placing  an  excfas-r 
sive  reliance  on  the  royal  genealogies  of  Sparta.  But  Freiet,  in 
behalf  both  of  himsdf  and  of  the  ancients,  strongly  disdaims  sucb 
a  prineiple ;  and  the  truth  is,  diat,  unsupported  by  the  other  cOn- 
enrrsftt  royal  geneidogies^  the  basis  of  tke  system  of  synchroaistnr 
wenkl  be  gresmy  weakenecL  There  are  exhibited^  therefore^  cata-*« 
logues  of  the  kings  of  Messene  down  to  the  eatinetion  of  that  kin^ 
dom ;  of  Corinthand  Arcadia,  down  to  the  neriods  in  which  toy'* 
nfty  wsi  abolished  in  those  states  respectively;  and  of  Macedon^ 
dewn  to  the  epoch  of  the  Permn  invasion.  These  lives  occupied 
dUferent  loq^  of  time;  but  tlie  shortest  lasted  for  cemuries;  and 
m  Iheyare  all  said  to  have  been  direct,  die  cbronotogj  of  every  one 
of  them  is  computed  by  the  proportion  of  three  reigns  to  a  cettturyj 
Now  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  a  long 
sacoessjon  of  sovereigns,  proceeding  according  to  the  course  of  li^ 
nesi  descent,  as  in  itself  it  is  remarkable,  so  is  rendered  considerai* 
My  improbable,  wben  asserted  of  two  coincident  royal  races  Kkd 
those  of  Sparta.  What  shaU  we  say,  then,  when  to  these  two 
fines  a  third  is  added,  st&nding  precisely,  we  are  assured,  in  the 
une  predicament  i  What,  wheu  still  farther,  a  Caurth, — a  fifth,-«< 
i  Mxth  ?  Six  concurrent  Knes,  all  from  the  same  stock,  all  within 
Ae  lilaits  of  Greece,  five  of  them  within  the  narrow  nook  of  the 
Pelopdnfiesus,  and  this  during  a  period  comparatively  darkened  by 
barbarism,  and  ensanguined  by  such  warfine  and  bloodshed  as  bar^ 
barnm  oi^dinnrily  produces, — ^yet  all  proceedmg  for  ages  together  in 
notual  unison,  but  by  gradations  so  inconsistent  with  the  common 
mie  of  succession,  that  it  probably  would  be  a  task  of  some  little 
hboer  to  discover  m  edier  ftuch  exceptions  to  it,  at  whatever  dis^ 
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trace  from  each  other,  tfaroag^oint  die  lAxAm  esctent  of  ascertunni 
histoi^.  For  oaraeivefl,  we  must  own  that  we  find  this  so  great  a 
demand  on  onr  credality  as  we  can  ill  aflbrd  to  satisfy.  Even  the 
plainest  terms  of  language  seem  to  be  confounded  together,  when 
we  hear  of  a  rule  which  m  erery  instance  faik,  and  of  an  exception 
wluch  is  in  every  instance  exemplified. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  we  are  here  speakiiq^  of  the 
world  as  it  actindly  is.  If  men  lived  two  or  three  hundred  years  or 
more,  it  would  be  a  highly  improbaUe  occurrence  that  any  of  them 
should  ever  die  without  leavii^  some  issue;  .and,  in  that  event,  the 
long  undeviatii^  progress  of  a  family  in  a  ri|;ht  line  would  not  be 
at.dl  surprizing.  Inat  the  matter  is  not  so  m  die  present  stale  of 
thii^,  tlmt  the  presumption  is  the  other  way,  any  man  may  satisfy 
himself,  who  will  attend  to  such  histories  of  the  course  of  private 
fiimilies  as  he  has  die  means  of  knowii^.  Yet  this  is,  in  s<Mne  re* 
spects,  the  weaker  case.  For  royal  life  was. exposed  to  peculiar 
hazards  m  times  when  barbarism  and  war  prevailed,  when  wars 
were  murderous  and  wearing  beyond  all  modam  iexperience,  when 
Idi^  were  always  expected  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  own  forces, 
and  when  the  leader  was  such,  not  fi^uradvely  but  literally. 
-  But  the  facts  in  question,  it  is  said,  however  wonderful,  are  at- 
tested by  the  conspiring  voice  of  antiquity.  Here  again  the  point 
m  dispute  seems  to  be  begged.  Hiat  there  is  no  fact  so  singular, 
provided  only  diat  it  does  not  involve  a  contradiction,  of  which  the 
truth  may  not  be  established  by  a  certain  we^ht  of  testimony, 
Newton  was  fully  aware :  much  better  aware  dum,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  Freret  latterly  shewed  himself.  In  the  present  case,  how* 
ever,  the  testimony  is  extremely  imperfect  It  is  that  of  authors 
speaking  to  events  which  confessedly  took  place  many  centuries 
before  their  own  time,  and  in  an  age  of  barbarism ;  and  the  au- 
thors, in  a  great  measure,  copy  the  stories  from  each  other.  To 
such  evido^  Newton  very  allowably  opposed  the  radical  inmro- 
bability  of  die  things  related;  and  the  credit,  in  this  respect,  or  the 
'testimony,  beii^  dius  directly  put  in  issue,  certainly  cannot  be  quo- 
ted in  its  ovm  &vour.  If  it  be  merely  meant  diat  the  authors  al- 
luded to,  having  computed  the  chronology  of  certain  regal  succes- 
sions according  to  die  law  of  lineal  descent,  are  at  least  con- 
sistent in  asserting  that  those  successions  were  indeed  lineal,  the 
plea  may  surely  be  allowed ;  but  it  is,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  not 
very  forcible,  since  the  charge  against  those  authors  is  that  of  in- 
consistency, not  with  themselves,  but  with  experience. 

In  addition  to  the 'grand  argument  already  noticed,  some  auxi- 
liary explanations  have  been  offered  of  the  pretended  length  of 
reigns  in  early  Greece,  and  especially  in  the  two  Spartan  lines. 
On  behalf  of  the  latter,  itis  in  tbs  first  place  alleged,  that  the  kings 
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of  SpMla  werenc^  flowed  to  marry  joung,  probabljuot  tiH  tli^ 
iige  of  diirty*seveii ;  a  drcumstance  which  'would  of  course  tend 
to  increase  the  cbmce  of  long  mincMrities.  With  respect  to  thia 
aHegatifNi,  as  it  is  disallowed,  and  we  think  justly,  by  M.  Clavier, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  die  fact,  even  if  admitted,  would  by  no 
means  be  conclusive  in  fidvour  of  the  hypothesis  which  it  is  adduced 
to  support.  For,  if  the  lateness  of  die  royal  marriages  wonld  tend, 
as  it  would  undoubtedly  toid,  to  increase  the  chance  of  long  miolo- 
rities,  yet  it  would  in  nearly  the  same  degree  tend  to  increase  the 
cbance  of  the  sovereign's  %ii^  before  he  had  any  issue  at  all,  that 
is,  die  chance  of  the  introduction  of  the  collateral  line;  and  it  is 
plain  th^  diis  latter  effect,  as  far  as  it  extended,  must  counteract 
the  former. 

Next,  It  is  contended  that  some  long  minorities  actually  occur 
m  the  history  of  die  Spartan  kings ;  on  which  it  may  be  enough  to 
observe,  that  die  general  rule  furnished  by  experience  for  the 
average  length  of  reigns,  fully  provides  for  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  loi^  minorities.  AVhcsi  it  is  calculated,  that,  in  the  Imeal 
descent,  three  generations  ordinarily  fill  a  century,  it  is  meant  to  be 
per£sctly  undmtood,  at  the  same  tinie,  that  particular  cases  very 
gready  err  pn  both  sides  of  this  mecUum.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, long  minorities  and  iMrematore  deaths  mutually  compensate 
for  each  other:  and,  on  tms  rule,  the  proportion  is  smick.  h 
reckoning  the  duration  of  a  sories  of  reigns,  the  dccasional  intrusion 
of  the  collateral  descent  so  far  alters  our  prc^KHrtion,  that  the  me- 
dium allowance  to  every  term  in  the  series  is  reduced  to  2£^  years. 
But  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  balance  this  reduction  by  talkicg 
of  long  minorities;  for  the  possibility  of  these  was  sufficiently  ta- 
ken into  the  account  in  the  first  instance. 

Lastly,  it  is  urged  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  downwards,  the  assumed  proportion  of  three  reigns  to  a 
century  was  actually  verified  in  both  die  Spartan  lines.  Were  the 
fact  proved,  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance  would  not  authorise 
our  extending  the  same  scale  of  computation  farther  back  than  the 
first  Messenian  war ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  date  of  this  war  is 
precisely  one  of  the  posts  contested  between  the  Newtonian  and 
die  common  chronology.  The  single  direct  authority  for  the  dale 
vulgarly  assigned,  is,  we  believe,  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  the  verbal 
correctness  of  which  as  delivered  down  to  us,  Mr.  Mitford  disputes ; 
and,  even  if  the  passage  be  incorrupt,  there  was  abundant  room  for 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  pleas  of  Jate  marriages 
'and  long  minorities  have  been  set  up  in  defence  of  all  the  royal 
4ioes  on  which  we  have  commented,  thourii  certainly  in  every  oth«r 
t  more  vaguely  and  loosely  than  in  that  of  Sparta,    Ho^  far 
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«lck  f3q4iwli6iil8  i^e  calculated  io  neKeife  m  bom^  dWcuhki 
<Qf  ihe  «ii)tj^ci^  ban,  ia  cefisraiQe  to  tbali  pifle,r  alimdy  faoap  »4ftWtt4 
and  we  fear  that  d»9  explaoiitiaiM  no  fliona  gaia  atF^ntth  or  probar 
.bUity  by  recMiring  in  so  many  addyytiootd  ioataaces^  tban  the  fraoUoB 
of  an  unit  gaivia  loagqituda  by  btiog  repeatedly  ipiikiplifad  bt» 
itodf.  i 

^  It  10  doing  no  iBore  Ihan  justice,  howevef,  to  the  system  of  f  rer* 
4ret  and  M.  Clavier^  to  state  that  tt  does  not  depend  aolely  on  sayal 
or  public  wiQoeamoos^  jrecorded  in  the  aschiret  of  atata^  birt  w 
iwrty  also»  on  private  genealogies  which  were  pnaaeivedy  aa  dMse 
4iiiKboffi  suppo9e>  an  tbe  bosom  of  particidar  &niilieB«  Of  Iheae 
/^  have,  with  great  induatisr,  made  otit  several ;  aa»  among  others, 
those  of  Miltiades  of  Athens,  and  of  Battus  who  has  the  QreA 
^  having  founded  the  kingdooi.  of  Cyreoe;  and  th^  find  that 
th^se,  genenlly  apeakiog,  synchronise  very  toLeoibly,  widb  die  royal 
«Spopssions  aUeady  menftiooed.  Now  there  ir  roosa  to  believe  ^at 
a  private  getaealogy,  as  the  object  of  it  usually  is  to  trace  tbe-filia^ 
fiioa  of  some  living  persua,  wtU  simply  recount  the  atepa  of  his 
lineage  irom  father  to  son,  without  natiang  those  braaches  of  d» 
common  «tem  who  may  have  died  off  widiout  issue.  On  thia  ach 
comtf  in  computit^  it  chrondogioaiiy,  we  may  safely  aUow  th-ee 
wccessive  names  to  a  century ;  and  if,  therefore,  thus  comptttod^ 
it  is  found  to  hanvMomise  wub  any  pwlicular .  succrswinn  of  iogga, 
the  presumption  may  be  raised  that  such  succession  of  ikings  muat 
have  proceeded  regidarly  in  the  direct  line.  We  have  not  had  die 
j^isure  to  invest^te  the  private  genealogies  relied  qb  by  Mcasra. 
Freret  and  Clavier ;  nor  know  how  far  it  can  be  ascerrained,  (if 
wde^  it  be  not  foUy  to  talk  of  ascertaining  any  thing  on  the  mac^ 
ter,)  whether  the  object  of  such  ^penealogies  was  sinif^  to  trace 
the  lineage  of  individuals,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  to  trace  the 
T^emitation  of  families^  in  which  latter  case  every  man  who 
bad  ever  headed  me  family  would  be  recorded,  diough  he  should 
Jiave  died  childless  and  left  his  place  to  collataralfl«  At  all  events^ 
however,  it  stron^y  iqppears  to  us  that  the  authority  oi  these  genep- 
alogies,  though  it  may  effisctually  pcevaU  to  load  the  ipiesbon  with 
jnew  pcarplexities,  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  remove  those  by 
which  it  was  previously  -embarrassed. 

Before  we  quit  thb  subject,  we  would  address  one  general  oI>- 
servaUon  to  the  genealogical  synchronists ;  whom  we  cannot  help 
Kemindiag  that,  in  the  application  of  their  master-pnncude,  th^ 
have  not  a  litt^  sacrificed  that  simplicity  on  the  groimd  of  which  it 
jHood  chiefly  reconnoended.  When  we  deduce  from  certain  eiqpe- 
jience  an  average  for  the  ordinary  rate  of  human  descent,  or  of 
toyal  succession,  and  when  we  enijfdoy  this  result  to  settle  the  dux>- 
aolofy  of  the  catalogues  of  either  kind  transmitted  down  to  ub 
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Ae  link  q(Bt,  we  make  ato  of  •  nile»  fnwd^  jdkfiofd,  and 
omb;  wemir^releBae  oonelret  from  tba  cmtNurwmmita  tbat 
augb^  be  oocesxMKd  bjr  sn  attentiaii  to  the  numeral  datee  recorded 
ia  the eateat eopiea  of  aaaoit  authors;  and  reduce  to  the  kait 
fomMe  conpass,  and  to  one  aogk  data,  every  other  difficultj  hj 
which  the  informatioa  contaioed  m  thote  authors  is  clogged.  Lf 
agaia,  out  of  ddeienoe  to  the  acciptural  atfltemtat  that  the  leagth 
of  haaina  life  was  ftamorly  6ur  greater  thau  at  preaen^  we  <{ualify» 
with  respect  to  the  oMnre  anciait  fahks,  the  chronological  caLndus 
inaished  by  modesn  expeneace^  here  doubtless  we  admit  an  t%r 
ceptiau  to  our  raley  but  an  exoeptioaof  which  the  principle^  tfaoa^ 
aot  aeihaps  as  easy  of  applioatio%  is  yet  in  itself  as  broad  and 
simiHe  as  that  of  the  rule  itself*  The  nmttor,  however,  is  perfectly 
akmd^  ify  wl^sa  we  compute  die  chronology  of  a  particular  sucr 
oasweaof  ting^f  tradilioaa%  preserved,  we  ate  to  aad  in  the  spe»> 
dal  ctrouaistaaceB  of  the  case,  some  reason  for  deviatilig  fbom  aU 
tatabiislifd  canons  of  compotation,  some  new  calcidus,  confessed*' 
if  neither  sanctioned  by  experience,  nor  piescrib^  by  unerring 
■riioiitj.  It  was  comparatively  little  for  the  aocieot  duionologers 
to  faaad  down  to  as  a  eollectioa  of  successive  names ;  it  was  by 
aae  do|frac  more  dificult  to  vouch  that  those  names  were  all  in  a 
direct  Ime  of  descent ;  but  when  they  undertake  to  tell  us  with  re* 
gaid^  princes  who  lived  in  distant  and  obscure  times,  whether  they 
Bianieaet  the  9(fi  of  twen^  or  of  forty,  or  whether  each  was  thir- 
teen years  old  at  bis  father's  death,  or  thirty,  they  exact  considerai- 
Uy  more  from  our  belief.  Nor  is  the  matter  greatly  mended,  if 
ihej  have  not  told  us  these  things  clearly,  but  have  left  us  the  task 
of  seaichmg  them  out,  by  sifting,  coit4>aring,  and  mouhhng  to*- 
gedier,  twenty  different  bints,  more  or  less  obscure,  from  as  many 
different  authors.  Here  we  have  made  a  deep  encroachment  oil 
the  saaplictty  of  our  principle.  We  have  rendered  it  dependent 
on  those  very  criteria,  which  we  had  before  renounced  as  fallacious 
jmd  uyomaoageaUe,  and  from  which  we  had  hailed  it  as  promising 
as  aa  escape.  We  have  deserted  the  bridge  whieh  we  had  buik 
for  a  safe  uid  easy  transit  across  ^  die  palpable  obscure'  of  ancient 
icgeadsy  and  must  once  more 

*  O'er  bog,  o'er  steep,  thrcHigb  strait,  rough,  dense,  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  leet,  pursue  our  way/ 

lu  the  few  strictures  which  we  have  ventured  to  offer  on  the 
Kewtooian,  1»  contrasted  with  the  vulgar  chronologv,  we  have  coik 
fined  ourselves,  not  only  to  the  principles  of  genealogical  compu^ 
AaboB  Mspectively  adopted  by  each,  but  to  these  solely  as  illus.- 
Iratod  by  the  history  of  the  early  times  of  Greece.  The  reader 
wiU,  perceive  that  this  path  was  prescribed  to  us  by  our  present 
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subject ;  but  it  camot  be  mknown  to  bim^  tfai^t  iim  ecuwtitates  but 
^ne  part  of  a  very  wide  and  complicacfeed  field  of  inquiry,  «k1  that 
those  who  would  become  fitfnibar  with  die  whole  qiteatioD,  must 
turn  over  «  far  greater  quantity  of  materials  than  die  utmost  inge- 
nuity could  compress  into  the  sptuce  of  the  critique  which  we  are 
now  writing.  Of  aignments  in  opporition  to  the  Newtonian  ay^^ 
tern,  no  audior  has  adduced  such  a  store,  or  with  such  effect  aa 
■Freret  himself;  and,  even  where  his  unconmion  erudition  and  ad* 
dress  fail  to  produce  conviction,  th^  still  cannot  but  ezdte  admi- 
ration and  pleasure.  Perhaps,  however,  die  Englidi  schdar  m^ 
find  a  readier  access  to  the  New  Analysis  of  Chronology  by  Dr. 
Hales;  who,  thoi^  he  seems  to  be  imperfeody,  if  at  all,  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Freret,  and  though,  as  we  think,  his 
book  would  have  gready  benefited  by  sudi  an  acquaintance,  yet 
contends  against  Newton  with  considerable  leanung,  iiqienioualy 
applied.  Indeed,  while  we  must  decidedly  reprobate  the  severe 
and  indecorous  terms  which  Dr.  Hales,  with  warm  profiessionB  of 
regard  for  the  general  fame  of  Newton,  has  allowed  himself  to 
employ  respecting  the  chronological  speculations  of  that  gifted 
genius^  and  while  we  are  persuaded  that  his  severity  is,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  misplaced,  and  capable  of  being  retorted,*  it  is  impoafu- 

bk 

*  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  enlarge  on  this  subject  in  the  text;  but  we  aball  giTe. 
in  this  place,  one  instance  of  our  remark. 

According  to  Newton,  Troj  was  taken  in  the  jear  beibre  our  isra  904 ;  and  Heaaod 
and  Homer  flourished  50  or  35  years  afterwards.  But  Herodotus  gives  it  as  his  opi- 
Dion  that  those  poeu  lived  400  years  before  himself.  Now,  says  Ih>.  Hales,  Herodo- 
tus was  bom  B.  C.  484.  Therefore  Hesiod  and  Homer  lived  B.C.  884.  Tbatis^tlie^ 
lived  only  20  years  after  Newton's  date  for  the  taking  of  Itoy ;  and  this,  it  seems,  is 
absurd  and  oHogether  mcwiUtent  with  Newton's  own  account  of  30  or  35  years. 

'Newton's  chronology  we  knew  many  years  ago ;  but,  from  accidental  drcumatanoet, 
it  so  happens  that  we  write  without  having  it  nnder  our  eyes.  Yet,  without  immedistte 
.reference  to  it,  we  think  we  perceive  in  tms  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hales,  four  radical  flaws. 
First ;  when  Herodototi,  or  any  other  author,  not  drawing  a  chronological  sdieme,  but 
writing  cursorily,  mentions  a  round  number  like  400,  it  is  perfectly  hypercritical  ta 
pretend  that  the  exact  number  may  not  be  more  or  less  by  10  or  15.  Suppose  that 
some  modem  writer  should,  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  some  other  subject*  observe 
that  North  America  was  discovered  300  years  aso,  would  it  not  be  mere  perverseiiess 
to  inform  him  that  his  statement  was  abturd  and  altogether  inconsistent  wimfact,  sinca 
'  the  discovery  in  question  took  place,  not  300,  but  314,  yesn  ago  ?  Secondly ;  Even 
were  we  disposed  to  construe  tlCe  passage  in  Herodotus  ri^dly,  both  the  form  of  ex- 
pression which  he  uses,  and  the  coi^text,  leave  abundant  scope  for  the  subtraction 
which  the  Newtonian  chronology  requires.  In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  historian 
remarks  that  the  knowledge  oftbe  theogony,  and  of  the  forms  and  natures  of  the 
gods,  was  with  the  Greeks  so  recent,  that  it  might,  in  fact,  be  called  an  acquisition  of 
yesterday.  For,  he  proceeds,  it  appears  to  me  that  Hesiod  and  Homer,  who  first  in- 
structed the  Greeks  on  these  points,  flourished  Jour  hundred  yean  before  my  time,  and 
910  more.  ' '  'fiWoltov  ykf  umI  'O/unpop  hkaUm  rrrfM/oaUia'i  Inrt  luaitf  fis»  wpcrCvr^toff 
yvMpii,  jui2  •&  vxWi.'  This  plainly  does  not  amount  to  an  assertion  that  those  poets 
might  not  have  flourished  ten  or  fifteen  years  later  than  the  date  assigned ;  if  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  tied  up  at  all,  it  is  only  on  the  other  side,  namely,  that  at  any  rate  they 

flourished 
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iilHMelM^MdBpttedtt><k^cti]iy:  Oft  theoAerridc^'fiM^*«r  efrt 
•eifctf  dbfcito;  Mt  Me^ii'^yt  tlie  pi^lin>iti»h*of  die  Newto' 
twi  "^f^Mkj  bift'ctf  th^  ^gTind*'pfiiicn>lir  df  flitting  off  fictk'^roo 
MMiindi  Mau  Ac  M^iiwif I  of 'Hslorj  TttlCTre|)tcu  between  the  Ttch 
jrii  HPirhlNlIhe jflsthutuni^of  tfi^DlyntpiaUv,  we  would  refer  m 
ifeq|iiA«^tii  lotn^^observstions  on  0r6eisni  ^hroncrfogy^  which  Mr^ 
Mtfbffd  lte'«Aikxed'»r'  an*  sppciidik  to  the  third  c^ter  of  his 
Mtttutfttotoiy  of  Greece.  Mr/  Mitfortt  bar/ It  mttst  be  owned^ 
Mitted,  imd  vm*cttioof  Terf  ttrdl'tim)unt  for  the  omisMon^  tp  tie^ 
iM  the  coniJ^iAaitkms  of -Neivtmi  witht^q^ct  to  the  regal  4utce»« 
MMT^i^Rcli'we  Mkve  aheadV  edtisid^red ;  bi/i  some  odier  branthes 
«fdie^«b}ect/he treats  whtte^ual  feirne^s  and  good  tense.  'We 
mwdi^espelrnfly  nstanjbe  his  reasonings  concerning  the  age  of 
Homer;  wUcfa^  whh*'one' exception  too  triflihg  to  be  specified^ 
iffiariondb  ^Xi^Mel)  jndicidad  and  Weighty,  not  to  say^  conclusive. 
'  6nite*wlibl^' it  appea/s  tou^  that  the  republic  of  letters  has 
bsBirMicb  tesa'Hianjusttonhe  Newtonian  system  of  chronology; 
iftyiteni'wfalch)  though  In  no  view  comparable  to  some  otRer  pro* 
dicdoiif  froirf  the  satne  hand,  would  yet  have  immoitalbed  an  itr 
MA"mihe.'  Thatit  ia  open  to  ftiany  objecti6nsy  «id  partictdatlyi 
ttt  the^astriistoffcal  groutikhi  on  which  it  partly  ^tands^  ari^,  «MI 
i»«'«cMtiA^tnirin^*atiMOrie- sense,  insiifficieilt,-must,  we  feof^ 
\\  hot  the  castf  offi^  only  a  choice  of  diflScukies ;  and 


__  tf  tt0  earixer.  Thirty; — and  this  alone  would  bejconclu^v^; — It  appean  i 
MHW ii>ilf luiilaUe  aitmDfid«ii,  that  Herodotus  counted  tile  400  y^ors  from  the  time 
^^m^ht^\  Why;  not  from  ftie  time  wben  he  ivrote  his  history  ^  A^hy  not  trom.  thtf 
Im  wbea  Jm  Brrive^  iit  yeiurs  of  cHscretioo  ?  Qr  rather,  why  from  any  ,dt^mte  moment 
tfjB^-^fiftr  fhe  aliaaidity  consists  m  exactly  fixing  the  higher  end  bt  the  term  of  400~ 
fM^'MRA  fb^  lotMfris  so  evidently  vagJe  and  indeterminate.  But  fourthly  ;  Thd 
l|to«li  U  ikev^  v«ig«6  And  indeten^ate ;  unless  *Dr.  Hales  intends  to  mainlaitt* 
tlliil  HMd  and  Homer  flourished  onlv  during  one  single  year,  nafoeiy,  the  aforesaic^ 
^^  tlf4»  it,  as  may  he  presumed,  he  means  roerel^r  that  they  floudsbed  about  that 
paM,  weftcio(»fy  tutmiit  that  he  concede**  nbarly  the  whole  question  m  dispute. 

'  ffci»&  not  the  only  example  that  might  be  given,  of  the  occasibbal  Taahness  of  "Bt^ 
Uw  oo  t^  tobject.  On  the  contrary,  the  criticinn  with  which  he  iinmediately  fol- 
finSBft  tlie  foregoing,  diffcrs'from  it,  as  might  easily  he  shewn,  very  Tittle,  excepting 
Ai^  tt  tiged  with  still  greater  petulance.  It  appears,  as  the  author  *  strongly  sus- . 
pccl%'  '  that  Newton  himself  was  aware  of  this  absurdity  and  inconsistent^  (tbe  ah*' 
*vifity  and  incooabtency  already  commented  up,)  and,  to  hide  it,  refqrr^  the  tim^  o£ 
Heiiod  turf  Homer,  by  a  round-about  reckoning,  to  the  remoter  date  of  Solomon's 
<fei4,  kuttBd  of  referring  it  to  the  nearer  date  of  tl^e  taking  of  Tfo^ir.'  It  appears 
Mcrdiat',  in  ttenipthjg  this  clumsy  stratagem,  the  mifortunite  Newton  ran  from 
S^At  to  CkarybdiSy  and  only  subjected  himself  to  a  fresh  overthrow  from  our  modem 
HBMMlQeer.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  on  the  point;  liut  the  attentive 
xUer'of  1>r.%i(es  will^  we  doubt  not,  agre^  with  us  in  thinking  that  the  hi  under 
'^W«ir|oii  wia  preciael/as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  Other,:— iliat  is»  wa^prc«' 
f^yvoneatall, — 

.  Nor  0  it  Hotoer  nodib  bnt  we  thftt  dream. 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IX.  B  there 
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tfane  are,  on  the  other  stde^  many  among  the  objectbos  of  New-^ 
too  to  the  vulgar  chropolc^y  of  which  we  must  say^  if  nOC  that 
ihey  are  incapaUe  of  recitation,  at  least  Aat  we  know  not  how  they 
are  to  beteftited.  It  wonid  highly  gratify  ub  tobdieve  that  (he 
Hoperfect  obaenrations  which  we  Imve  haaarded  on  the  Groeiaa 
chranology,  might  at  all  contribute  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the 
pretensions  of  the  system  in  question, — might  at  all  asnst  cor 
readers  in  appreciating  even  the  meaner  work  of  so  mighty  a  mas- 
ter. At  the  same  time,  those  observations  have  been  suggested  to 
us  by  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  subject,  not  dictated  by  onr 
veneration^  however  profound,  for  the  memory  of  Newton ;  nor 
are  we  of  ofunioa  that  the  fading  chaplet  whkfa  we  have  flun^  od 
the  tomb  of  this  second  Bacon,  this  other  hope  of  j^ritish  ph' 
)>hy^  can  lose  any  part  of  its  humble  merit  as  a  tribute  to  j 
because  it  is  also  intended  as  an  offerii^  to  truth. 
.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  even  the  fnU  establishment 
of  tiie  Newtonian  chronolo^  would  only  partially  afikct  the  value^ 
of  the  chronological  disquisitions  before  us ;  for  the  synchronisms 
of  M.  Clavier,  or  many  of  them,  might  remain  equally  good,  on 
whatever  scale  his  genealogies  or  successions  were  odculated.  As 
an  accompaniment,  too,  to  the  study  of  Pausanias  and  other  Gie- 
cian  antiquaries,  Ins  work  will,  we  think,  be  useiiily  whatetFer  be 
the  soundness  of  the  chronology  which  it  reoommendi ;  btcause  it 
exhibits  a  sort  of  paradigm  of  the  loose  and  scattered  information 
contained  in  thos^  writers,  and  reduces  it  to  as  much  shape  as  it  is 
capable  of  receiving.  We  may  take  this  opportunit]^  of  mention- 
ing  that,  while  we  have  little  doubt  that  M.  Clavier's  promised 
translation  of  Pausanias  will  prove  a  performance  of  merit,  we  am 
apprehensive  of  his  making  somewhat  too  free  with  the  text  of^hb 
^thor.  The  alteration  of  a  word  in  Pausanias,  which  he  proposes 
in  vol.  ii.  p.  45,  of  tbe^resent  publication,  we  hold  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. First,  his  objection  to  the  usual  reading,  is,  as  we  believe, 
S"^  oundless.  Next,  the  reading  which  he  would  substitute,  is  lia^ 
e  to  very  s(did  objections.  Not  only  is  it  harsher  in  itself;  but 
it  transfers  a  clause  from  the  beginning  of  one  sentence  to  the  end 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  in  a  manner  which,  as  the  careful  reader 
will  perceive,  if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  force  of 
Gredc  particles,  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  syntax. 

Our  readers  are,  we  doubt  not,  tired,  like  ourselves,  of  this 
thorny  subject ;  and  here,  we  are  content  to  bid  adieu  to  it.  Be* 
fore,  however,  we  apfJy  our  attention  to  the  historic  merits,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  M.  Clavier,  there  are  two  short  passages, 
together  with  a  note,  which  appear  to  us  to  call  for  some  distinct 
animadversion,  and  this,  as  involving  higher  interests  than  those 
which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  mere  chronologist. 

Tlie 
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The  6nt  of  tb«to  fuufum,  with  die  not^  awmced  to  it^  i»  m 
foUowi:  ' 

'  Phuon  dit  eo  effftt  *  f^  la  musiqhe  6t  la  scalptore  ^toii^nt  encore 
lie  son  temps  en  Egjrpto  aa  n^me  point  oi^  elles^toieiit  il  y  aroit  dtj^ 
auiieABs;  te  ttrti  pits  tmp^fiof^t^  dt  jnrkri  lyootC'^t-H^  qwtmdJtdU  dit 
mUk  tm$y  mn$  6eU  resaoU  vMS ;  et  comma  ii  avoit  vo^ag^  daas  ca 
pays-li,  11  avoit  pa  s'assurer  par  lui-mtoe  4c  catte  antiquity  qui  u6uf 
estcTailiears  attestee  par  une  foule  de  monumem  dont  la  I^laute  £g;yppa 
est  remplie. 

•  Cette  haute  antiquite  ne  s  accord egti^res  avec  cb  que  nous  lisons 
dans  la  Bible^  Mais  les  tb^ologiens  les  plu^  savans  conviennent  que  si 
nous  de^ns  croffe  sans  examen  tott  ce  qu'elle  nous  enseigne  sur  ie 
dogme  et  sur  la  morale ;  il  n'en  est  pas  tout-ii^ikit  de  m^me  de  ce  qui 
est  parement  liittoriqiie,  surtout  lortquHl  s'agit  de  nombres  qui  peuvent 
afoir^6  aher^  et  qui  Tont  kuk  effM^vemant,  puisque  des  cbronolo^ 
pita  tres-ortliodoxes  ont  vari6  de  pv^  de  deux  miile  ans  sur  V^poqH% 
de  la  creation  du  monde ;  le  P.  PeUu  ne  la  porlaat  qo'k  Tan  3983 
amot  notie  kmy  es  D.  Pesron,  savant  bin^dictin,  la  rec<;ilant  jusqu^k 
Tan  5868,  sans  qu'on  I'ait  traite  d'b^retique.  On  peut  douc  bien  la 
reculer  encora  davantage  sans  ofienser  en  nen  la  religion/— Disc^ 
PfeJ.  pp.  5,  6.  X 

M.  Clavier  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  limits  which  orthodox 
writen  have  prescribed  to.  themselves,  m  dissentiiig  from  the  re- 
cemfi  text  of  the  sacred  records.  Of  the  various  readings  which 
time  aw)  accutem  have  introduced  into  the  copies  of  the  origiaals; 
^  iq  which^.  however,  ther^  is-  on  the  whole  bcomparably  less 
vaa^y  than  in  those  of  apy  other  ancient  work  extant ;  it  cer** 
tainlj  is  thought  allowable  for  commentators  to  select  such  as  the; 
nay  hest  approve.  At  the  same  time,  all  conjectural  emendatioi| 
of  the  sacred  text  is  strictly  prohibited;  not  from  any  absurd  or 
•operatitioas  reverence  for  the  mortjjEd  vehicle  in  which  immortal 
truth  has  been  transmitted  to  us  i  but  on  this  plain  and  ratiomil 
ground,  that,  where  the.  license  of  conjecturing  is  so  little  required^ 
tod  may  prove  so  inexpressibly  dangerous,  a  total  abstinence  fix>m 
it  is  alike  prescribed  to  us  by  prudence  and  duty.  The  spirit  of 
tlus  genoal  canon  extends  to  tiie  Mosaic  chronology,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  differs  according  as  it  is  computed  from  the  Hebrew, 
the  Samaritan,  or  the  Septuagint  pentateuch.  Now  Petavius  ad- 
beringy  we  believe,  to  the  Hebrew  dates,  fixed  the  creation  at  B 
C.  3984  (not  3083) ;  while  we  can  readily  conceive  that  Pezron, 
of  Mhoae  rashness  no  less  than  his  erudition  we  are  not  ignorant, 
chose  to  follow  the  dubious  authori^  of  the  Septuagint.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  there  is  some  room  for  discrepancy 
even  among  those  who  reckon  from  any  one  of  these  sources 
angly;  and,  cons^uently,  the  extreme  opinions  entertained  with 

*  De  LegibuM,  L.  IL  T.  i,  p.  056. 
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Mspect  to  the  era  of  dM  creattod^  by  wipers,  vhode  ordiodoxy  has 
yet  never  been  impeached,  are,  in  iicty  distant  from  each  oiier  by 
a  wider  interval  than  even  M.  Oavun'  supfKites.  Slili,  became  tm 
these  principles,  the  comn^tators  on  .the  sacred  dironology 
hove  been  permitted  to  cbfier,  it  does  not  follov^  that  they  'ihay 
differ  on  any  principles  or  according  to  airf  caprice ;  nor,  because 
a  Benedictine  has,  \vithotit  offence,  added  two  thousand  years  to 
die  received  date  of  the  world,  does  it  follow  diat  a  Benedictine,  or 
any  other  person,  ecclesiastic,  civil,  or  judicial,  may  repeat  the  same 
operation  /o(ie5  quoties;  nor,  because  biblical  authority  will  not 
positively  bear  us  out  iu  fixing  the  epoch  of  the  .deluge  witbia  a 
few  centuries,  is  this  any  argument  that  we  may  send  off  tluit  epoch 
into  indefinite  antiquity,  and  believe  widi  Plato,  that  Egypt  had 
reached  a  lugh^tate  of  civilization  foor  thousand  years,  before  tha 
Mosaic  accounts,  even  according  to  the  freest  mode  of  calculatiq; 
itom  them,  suppose  the  world  to  have  existed. 

For  ourselves,  we  feel  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Jewish  diro- 
nology. Nothing,  that  has  yet  come  under  our  eye,  with  regard  to 
the  vaunted  monuments  of  late  discovered  in  the  Thebaid^  h^  sha- 
ken thai  ^satisfaction,  even  for  a  moment;  and,  indeed,  considering 
the  far  more  plausible  opposition,  which  Ihe  Mosaic  rec6rch '  have 
victoriously  sustained,  xve  shall  be  truly  astonirfied  if  iwe  fiW  diat 
they  have  any  thing  to  dread  from  all  th^  reKcs  ambushed  ip  ttle'<^ 
tecombsbf  Thebes,  01*  the  temple  of'THpntyra.  For,  if  ffldsfbe 
recollected,  that  EgyjJt,  with  its  '  monstrous  troop  of  deities,*  uti 
the  dog  Anubis,'  was  long  ago  beaten  fW>di  the  field ;  and,  wnlf  it, 
the  whole  army  of  Chaldean  astrologers  and  Mithratic  mysfagogues. 
The  enemy,  finding  no  hold  in  the  dynasties  of  Berosus  sindllfd- 
netho,  or  in  Phenician  fragments  of  history,  dragged  fltmi  di^ 
itiusty  obscurity  fourteen  centuries  after  they  vfete  pfd/tefAedfy 
penned,  took  refuge  beyond  the  Ganges,  and,  in  this  post/  fbra 
while  he  maintained  himself.  Our  readers  will  recollect  with  irbat 
confidence  the  archives  of  Chinese  and  sdll  more  of  Bran^ihvcal 
learning  were  paraded  as  furnishing  the  surest  proofs  of  an  imme- 
morial and  unfathomable  antiquity  ;  but  we  need  not  say  that  eveiy 
year  which  has  been  added  to  the  existence  of  those  proofs,  has, 
so  to  speak,  cut  off  centuries  from  the  existence  of  the  subject  of 
them.  In  fine,  the  whole  system  of  Bailly  is  now  formally  aban- 
doned by  his  great  countryman  La  Place,  who  professes  every 
where  to  discover  unequivocal  indications  of  an  universal  deluge ; 
stnd  thus,  the  beautiful  vision  of  the  modem  Atlantis  has,  like  its 
fabled  predecessor  in  Plato,  sunk  under  the  waters.  In  this  crisis, 
it  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  unfortunate  mummies  of  the  I%araohs 
once  more  roused  from  their  noisome  caverns,  and  summoned  to  a 
renewal  of  the  contest.  We  know  not,  in  fact,  that  they  are  pro- 
vided 
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ndedwitbany  stronger  Mreiq^oa  iihwa  thoa^  of  which  they  before 
mikd  tbeoMelves ;  but,  if  tbit  should  pravQ.  the.cusey  we  yet  be* 
lieve  that  the  utrngyst  success  for  which  they  can  hope  will  be  the 
triumph  of  a  day.  If  it  sb(Hild  happcsa  tbn  the  Egyptians  once 
more  chase  the  Jsnielites^  it  will  tUo  happen,  we  believe,  that 

*  M0B6&  once  more  his  potent  n>d  extends 
Over  the  sea,  the  sea  his  rod  obeys, 
On  their  imbaltled  ranks  tlie  waves  return, 
And  overwhelm  their  war.* — Farad,  Last. 

To  say  the  truth,  we  8h<mld  have  inclined  to  expect,  that,  in 
the  present  day,  the  objections  urged  against  the  Mosaic  records; 
would  have  he&i  built  rather  on  the  apparent  novelty^  than  on  the 
presumed  antiquity,  of  the  globe.  In  fiict,  La  Hace,  we  perceive, 
m  a  late  work,  after  conjecturing  that  the  earth  has  been  deluged 
in  consequence  of  a  collision  with  a  comet,  supports  his  hypothesis 
by  this  among  other  positions,  that  '  it  explains  the  short  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  moral  world,  whose  earliest  monuments  do 
not  go  much  farther  back  than  three  tliousand  years.  That  La 
Place  intended  this  remark  as  an  oblique  reflection  on  the  Mosaic 
history,  we  sire  far  from  feeling  the  most  distant  wish  to  insinuate ; 

Erticularly  as  we  have  not  his  work  before  us,  but  quote  at  second- 
nd .•  ft  cannot,  however,  be  denied,,  that  his  language  bears  a 
not  very  auspicious  aspect  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  the 
history  in  question,  "according  to  which  the  deluge  certainly  took 
phure  not  oiJy  farther  back  than  three  but  than  four  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which,  besides,  refers  to  occurrences  long  anterior 
to  that  period,  ^  undoubted  matters  of  fact.  Accordingly,  it  was 
on  this  ground  that  we  had  anticipated  the  next  attack  on  the 
authority  of  Moses.  Nol*  would  the  occurrence  have  been  unpre- 
cedented ;  for  nothing  is  new  under  the  sun, — not  even  the  grand 
innovations  and  prodigious  inventions  of  the  new  philosophy.  *At 
first,'  says  our  valuable  antiquarian,  Shuckford^  '  the  heathen 
writers  end^voured  to  pretend  to  antiquities  beyond  what  th  e  sa- 
cred writers  could  be  thought  to  aim  at ;  but  when  the  falsity  of 
this  pretence  was  abundantly  detected,  then  Porph}i-y  thought  he 
**  could  compass  the  end  aimed  at  bj  another  way ;  he  endea- 
voured to  Aesv  that  tlie  hetuheo  histoi*y  did  not  reach  so  far  back 
IS  has  be^  imagined,  but  that  the  times  which  Moses  treated  of 
were  reaf!y  so  much  prior  to  the  first  rise  of  the  most  ancient  king- 
doms, that  all  possible  accounts  of  them  can  at  best  be  but  fiction 
and  fancy.*!     Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  the  esprits forts  thus 

•  We  quote  from  IhQ  review  of  La  Place's  System  of  the  World  iu  a  contemporary 


t  ConDectiuo  of  SiiCi«d  sad  Propbane  Hi^ry»  Book  VI. 
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fluctuate  between  contrary  extremea  of  chitmologicd  conjectttre^ 
may  itself  stand  for  an  auxiliaiy  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of 
the  scriptural  account;  as  die  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  prove 
its  natural  tendency  to  rest  m  the  middle  p(Hnt. 

The  second  passage  of  M.  Clavier,  on  whsdi  we  would  here 
offer  a  comment,  is  ^at  with  which  he  conunences  bis  history. 

*  II Q0U8  importe  asses  peu  de  savoir  si  les  peuples  qui  habitoient  pri- 
mitivement  le  P6|6pohn^  ktoient  Autocktkones^  c*e8t-k-dire,  original  res 
dupays,  ou  s'ils  y  ^toient  venus  d'ailleurs ;  on  ne  peut  guj^res  douter 
cependanty  que  cette  contr^  ne  fOit  dfjk  peupl^e  lorsque  les  premieres 
colonies  orientates  y  vinrent ;  car  ces  colonies  ^oient  peu  nombreusea* 
et  neanrooins,  elles  en  envoy^rent  eUe9<»m^es,  six  ou  sept  g^nirationa 
wprhsy  dans  I'Asie  mineure,  dans  la  Tbestolie^  dans  la  Bceotie  et  dana 
I'Attique.  II  est  done  probable  que  les  premiers  chefs  qui  arriv^rent 
daiis  ce  pays-l^,  y  trouv^rent  une  population  dej^  form^e,  et  quits  ne 
£rent  que  la  rassembler.  On  qroit  assez  g^neralement  que  le  premier 
qui'  y  vint  fut  Inachus  ou  Phoronee ;  cependant  il  me  semble  qu'on 
aperpuit  dans  le  P^loponn^se  quelques  traces  d'une  civilisation  ant^- 
rieure.'— Tom.  I.  p.  1 . 

It  does  not  seem  very  necessary  to  agitate  here  the  question,  how 
far  the  popular  claim  of  the  Adienians  to  the  title  of  grasshoppers 
was  just ;  or,  whether  the  Tliebans  really  sprung  from  a  dragon's 
teeth;  or,  whether  the  Arcadians  actually  existed,  according  to 
their  own  boast,  before  the  moon  was  formed.  These,  or  similar 
positions  must,  we  presume,  be  adopted,  unless  it  be  admitted 
that  the  population  of  Greece  was  altogether  derived  from  the 
east ;  for  any  other  derivation  of  it  from  a  foreign  source,  certainly 
stands  on  still  feebler  grounds,  or  rather,  is  wholly  unsupported^ 
The  concurring  opinions,  however,  of  almost  all  the  best  writers,, 
classical,  christian,  or  unchristian,  have  outvoted  die  pretehsiona  o^ 
the  Greeks  to  the  indigenous  character ;  and  we  are  not  much  dis- 
posed to  revive  the  discussion  of  the  subj^t.  Our  purpose  in 
adverting  to  the  observations  just  cited  from  our  author,  is  not  what 
we  shouid  consider  as  slaying  the  stain^  but  simjily  to  remark  that 
there  is  nothiqg  hi  the  Mosaic  account,  to  negative  the  fact  of  the 
Helladian  territory  having  heea  mhabited  previously  to  die  eariiest 
westward  migrations  recorded  in  profane  history.  The  fru:t  itself^ 
or  rather,  die  statement  of  it,  we  assuredly  cannot  help  r^arding 
with  infinite  scepticism ;  and,  indeed,  must  acknowlec^e  that  we 
are  by  no  means  very  firm  believers  even  in  die  stories,  commonly 
given,  of  the  Inachian  or  Phoronean  migrations ;  but  these  are  ques*- 
tions  on  which  we  do  not  conceive  the  credit  of  die  sacred  historian 
to  be  committed.     For,  considering  that  the  first  postdiluviMia  be^ 

I^an  their  career  in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  that  the  average 
ength  of  human  life  was  at  that  time  at  least  five  tiows  as  great 
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as  at  present,  it  becomes  pbin  that  pc^mladon  must  tben  iun/e  in- 
creased with  a  rapidity  totally  beyond  modem  expeneoce ;  and  if 
to  these  considerations  we  add  the  opportunity  which  the  greater 
lengdi  of  life  must  have  afforded  for  the  accomplishment  of  en- 
teq>rize8  which,  in  our  present  span  of  existence,  would  be  dis- 
couraging to  all  but  the  n^est  and  niost  ardent  spirit  of  'adven- 
ture, we  shall  not  think  it  improbable  that,  withm  four  or  five 
oeolttries  from  the  deluge,  the  descendants  of  Noah  may  have  ex* 
tended  themselves  to  the  borders  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

The  importance  of  some  of  the  subjects  which  the  chronolo- 
gical department  of  the  present  article  lias  su^ested  to  our  conai^ 
deraUon,  may,  we  hope  apologize  for  our  mving  been  so  '  long 
detained  in  that  obscure  sojourn/  We  now  hasten  to  more  po« 
pular  ground;  but  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  even  the  most 
strictly  historical  parts  of  the  work  before  us  are  intermixed  with 
disqaisitions  more  learned  than  agriseable ;  for  the  cloven  foot  of 
the  chroQologer  peem  out  from  time  to  tincie  throughout.  Nor  is 
the  author  very  studious  of  the  decorations  of  style,  or  of  descrip- 
tive excellence;  and  the  truth  is,  tfiat  figures  are  always  bad  com- 
pany for  words.  But,  with  all  this,  M.  Clavier  has  much  merit  as 
a  historian, — ^the  merit  of  being  sensible,  candid,  and  very  ac<* 
corate. 

The  ancient  writere  he  has  perused  for  himself,  and  with  great 
care;  but,  in*  estimating  .their  authority,  he  seems  to  be  occa*- 
sioBally  misled  by  his  cb*onolo^cal  prejudices,  and  to  value  too 
lightly  the  general  historic  credit  of  such  among  them,  as  may  not 
iiave  made  the  chronolc^  of  the  early  times  th^ir  particttlar  study. 
Especially,  we  were  surprised  and  displeased  by  die  reflections 
nrhich  M.  Clavier  casts  ou  the  veracity  of  Herodotus.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  die  judgment  of  that  historian,  we  had  concaved 
diat  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  world  were  now  nearly  unanimous 
in  favour  of  his  honestf ;  but,  to  speak  our  own  sentiments,  we 
are  inclined  to  question  whether  any  man  has  ever  existed,  who, 
^dier  in  making  researches,  or  inreporUw  die  result  of  them; 
was  iafluenced  by  a  more  truly  philosophicdi  spirit.  Laving  dur- 
ing the  inlancy  of  physical  science,  an<L  we  may  add,  during  the 
matarity  of  metaphysical  ignorance,  Herodotus  veij  properly 
avoided  every  approach  to  a  spirit  of  dogmatism  and  incredulity : 
bat  an  aitendve  examinadon  of  his  writii^s  will  shew  that  he  was, 
graeraUy  speaking,  a  not  more  curious,  man  cautious  and  candid, 
enquirer.  In  spite,  indeed,  of  his  caution,  the  wonders  which  he 
relates  are,  as  in  such  an  ace  mi^t  have  been  expected,  not  a  few; 
bat  he  records  them,  usuaUy  with  a  direct  advertence  to  the  au- 
thorities for  his  statemei^ts,  frequendy  with  a  distinct  notice  to  the 
Kader  of  scepticism  oa  his  own  part.    Where  his  means  of  in- 
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fomntion  were  gcMni^  his  credit  is  of  a  very  biffb  order ;  and  it  has 
lieen  justly  and  judiciously  remarked^  diat   ^  me  simplicity  of  bbi^ 
maimer  detects  itself,  and  with  the  assistance  oi  circumstances  c<d* 
lateral  to  the  story,  sufficiently  indicates  where  he  deserves  credit, 
and  where  neglect/ 

But,  in  dilating  on  the  merits  of  Herodotus,  we  are  fcM^etting 
an  author  who  has  more  immediate  claims  on  our  courtesy.  We 
stnll  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  spedaiea 
of  the  performance  of  M.  Clavier.  It  is  extracted  from  his  pro* 
liminary  discourse,  and  affords  a  comprehensive  philosoplucal 
sketch  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Grecian  history. 

*  La  nation  Grecque  n'eut  pas  d^  commencemens  tr^-brilkns.  De^ 
Vant  son  origine  It  un  etablisseraent  oommerctal,  ce  que  nous  iiommons 
un  comptoir,  form6  par  des  Ph^niciens,  elle  se  borna  pendant  long* 
temps  k  propager  son  commerce  etcelni  de  sSr  m^tropok  par  des  4ta- 
blissemens  pareils  anr  les  €6tes  du  Pelopono^e,  de  TAttique,  de  U 
Bcsotie,  de.la  Thessalie,  sur  celles  de  TA^ie  mineure  et  dans  quelques 
lies.  Comme  elle  iiVM  tr^s^u  puissante,  et  que  les  Fh^niciens  eux« 
fn^mes  n'avoient  pas  une  population  proportionnce  k  Tetendue  de  leurs 
entreprisesy  les  moyens  pacifiques  durent  6tre  pendant  long-temns  les 
seuls  dont  on  fit  usage,  et  les  Grecs  en  conserv^rent  toujours  I'habi- 
tude ;  car  ils  eurcnt  rarement  recours  aux  armes  potir  s'^taWir  dans 
les  pays  oil  ils  all^rent.  On  sept,  d'apr^  Cjela,  qu'il  ne  devoit  rien  y 
avoir  d'aussi  monotone  que  fhistoire  des  cinq  premiers  siMes  de  la 
Gr^ce,  puisqu'elle  n'offroit  presque  aucun  de  ces  grands  4v^emeos 
politiques  ou  milttaires  qui  excitentsi  vivementla  curiosite  parTint^rftt 
qu'ils  inspirent ;  elle  dut  done  6tre  negligee  par  les  poetes,  aui  n'y 
trouvoient  presque  aucun  de  ces  exploits  qui  se  pr^toient  si  volontiers 
aux  omemens  que  leur  fournissoit  leur  brillante  imagination,  et  ils  ne 
s'en  occup^rent  que  pour  retracer  les  genealogies  des  h^ros  qu'ils  chao* 
toient;  c'est  ainsi  qu'Homere,  k  propus  d'i£nce,  remonte  jusau'a  Dar- 
danus;  et  jusqu'k  Sisyplie,  a  propos  de  Glaucus,  et  s'il  a  neglig6  Jes 
genealogies  de  la  pluparl  des  heros  dont  il  parte  dans  le  catalogue  des 
vaisseaux,  c'est  parce  qu'clles  otoient  le  sujrt  principal  d'un  poeme 
d*H6siode  son  contemporain,  et  qu'il  avoit  dii  connottre  dans  ses  voyages. 

*  Cet  ^tat  de  paix  si  startle  pour  I'histoire  est  le  plus  favorable  h  lapro-* 
sperit6  de  Tesp^e  humaine  et k  1  Wcroissement de  la  population;  aussl 
voyotts^nous  que  dans  lesixi^mesi^le,  ou  environ  soixante  ans  avant 
la  guerre  de  Troie,  la  Gr^ce  Europ^enne  se  trouva  si  peuplee  qu'elle 
fut  obligee  de  chtrcher  des  moyens  pour  rciloedier  k  Texc^vde  la  popu<* 
lation,etce  tut  sans dpute  pour  celaque  les  Argunautesentrepdrcntleur 
expedition,  dont  le  butetoit  de  s'empaier  du  commerce  du  Pont-Euxin,  et 
de  fonder  des  colonies  sur  ses  cotes,  but  qui  fut  manque  par  la  division 
qui  se  mil  entre  les  chef?.  Celte  expedition  fut  le  commencement 
d'nne  ^poque  extr^mement  brillante,  mais  tr^s-malheureuse  par  ses 
suites,  puisque  la  Grt^ce,  affoiblie  par  les  gueiTcs  continuelles  aux-» 
quclles  elle  avoit  ct6  en  proie,  tomba  dans  un  ('tat  de  deix-risseraent 
dont  elle  ne  put  se  relever  qu'au  bout  dc  plusieurs  bibles.    C'est  effec* 

tivcmeut 
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iWeiMnt  eolre  k  retell-  des   Ai^onautet  et  lagucore  de  Troie'qu^i) 
^uit  placer  la  chasse  du  s»aigUer  de  CalydoD,  la  guerre  entre  les  Eto- 
liens  et  ks  Calydonieos  qui  en  fut  la  suite,  celle.  entre  les  Lapithes  et 
les  Centaures  :  la  prise  et  le  pillage  d'lolcospar  Peleeetles  Dioscures, 
les  dcHx  guerres  de  Thebes,  et  enfin  les  nombreuses  expeditious  d'Her- 
cules  tant  dans  le  Feloponn^  qu'au  dehors,  expeditions  auxquelles  la 
Gr^ce  dut  cette  union  qui  la  mit  k  m^me  de  d(;ployer  de  si  grands 
moyen^  pour  la  guerre  deTroie.     Hercules  fut  en  cffet  le  premier  qui 
liufik  en  un  corps  tous  les  peuples  de  la  Gr^ce  en  leur  faisant  recon* 
itofitre  la  supiteatie  des  rois  d'Argos  de  la  race  de  Persia ;  et  lorsqu' 
AgiuncBOKNi,  qui  avoit  sacc6d^  aux  droits  d'Eurysthee,  eut  r^solu  de 
porter  la  guerre  <ian9  FAsiefiiiaeure,  il  ne  lui  fut  pas  difficile  de  deci- 
der ie&aatiesiouveraiiiB  k  reimir  kursibrces  aux  sieoDCs  et  k  lui  coin 
fier  le  cgininaodr.mept  g^niral  de  Tarinee.     U  est  asses  vraisemMabkt 
que  reolevement  d'H^^ne  ne  fut  que  le  pr^texte  de  cette  guerre,  doat. 
le  but  principal  etoit  de  procurer  de  nouveaux  etablissemens  aux  Grec% 
de  {'Europe  qui  se  trouvoient  encore  en  proie  aux  maux  qu  entraine 
a})r^  lui  Texc^  de  la  population  dans  un  pays  borne  par  la  nature  et; 
en  general  peu  fertile.    C'est  au  moins  la  consequence  que  nous  pouvons 
tter  du  rfecit  par  lequel  Stasinus  de  Chypre  avoit  commence  son  poeme 
9U  la  ^acrre  deTroie,  intitule  les  vers  Cypriens.     II  supposoit  que  la 
iA<tfi€e  d*U4l^oe  avoit  6t^  d^id^e  dans  un  conseil  tenu  entre  les 
^ienx,  ifidaavoieiiiqu'eUeoccasioufnevost  entre  I'Europe  et  I'Asie  une 
ammt  sati^atCy  mais  m^heureusement  n^cetsaire  pour  fetine  coser 
Itt'i^ajnteade  la  Terre  qui  ae  IrQuvqit  surcharg^e  par  Texc^  dela  po-* 
pul»uoa«*    Tout  le  monde  connott  Thistoire  de  cette  .exp^ition*  qui 
noil  p^  la  prise  et  le  pillage  de  Tcoie,  apr^  avoir  ^galement  epuis^  la 
Grece  Europeenne   par  les  efforts  qu'elle  fut  obligee  de  iaire  pour 
mettre  sur  pied  une  arm^e  de  plus  de  cent  mille  hommes,  et  pour  lui 
cnvoyer  des  renforts  pendant  la  duree  du  siege,  et  la  Grftce  Asiatique 
BvT^e  pendant  dix  ans  aux  ravages  d'une  aussi  erande  multitude,  qui 
ac  pouvant  tirer  des  vivres  de  son  pays  ne  pouvoit  subsister  que  par  le 
pillage.    AuMi  lorsque  la  guerre  fut  termini,  les  Grecs  de  I'Europ© 
ae  aesentant  paa  en  ^tat  de  conserver  leurs  conqu^tes,  retourn^rent-ils 
pour  la  pluparc  dms  leors  patries,  d'oil  beaucoup  furent  cha^s^s,  soit 
par  des  voisias  poissans,  soit  par  des  fac^ns  qui  s'^toient  fMrm^es  du- 
laot  leur  absence.     Les  Grecs  alprs  s'isoH^ent  de  noiiveau^  et  cbaque 

riple  ne  songea  plus  qu'k  defendre  son  territoire,  ou  h  envabir  celoi 
quelqu  autre  s'll  ^toit  plus  a  sa  convenance.  L'invasion  des  Do- 
liens  elle-m^me  ne  put  pas  determiner  les  Peloponnesiens  k  se  coaliser 
poor  leur  defense,  et  ceux  qui  croyoient  n'avoir  rien  k  craindre  laissfe- 
wnt  subjuguer  leurs  voisins  sans  faire  aucun  mouvement.— Disc.  Prel. 
pp.  14^20. 

These  specimens  will  convince  the  reader  that  M.  Clavier  ia 
possessed  of  very  good  qua1i|ications  for  historical  criticism.  In- 
deed, the  account  which  the  author  has  given  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  Trojan  war  on  the  growing  civilization  of  Greece,  is^ 

*  Seholie»  SOT  ffoirtere,  IIiade»  Lib.  I.  t.'5. 
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we  think,  enentially  just,  and  aflbrds  the  otAy  sttbfiMstoiy  eKpi»- 
nation  of  the  darkness  which  overspread  the  annak  of  tet  eouitrf 
throughout  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  times  of  Hooaar 
and  those  of  Pisistratus.  For,  while  the  length  of  that  interval  is 
a  matter  of  great  controversy,  no  man  disputes  its  obscurity.  This 
piece  of  history,  therefore,  supplies  a  curious  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  war,  itself  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  not  only  io 
its  principle,  but  in  most  of  its  details,  tends  to  rebarbarize  man^ 
kind,  and  to  restore  the  confusion  of  chaos.  The  operatio«,of  tlM 
Trojan  invasion  on  the  native  country  of  the  invaders  apfwm^  ift 
fact,  only  like  an  aggravated  edition  of  the  immsdiafce  operatioa  ^ 
the  crusades  on  the  state  of  Europe ;  bat  it  was,  at  die  sametiBW^ 
onattended  with  most  of  those  compensating  circumstances  whidi 
are  thought  by  many  philosophers  to  have  ultimatelv  rendered  this 
crusades  very  signally  beneficial  to  the  western  worldf. 

But,  acquiescing  in  this  account,  we  cannot  dierefore  accede  to 
some  of  the  speciuatioos  with  which  the  author  has  judged  fit  to. 
interweave  it.  We  allude  to  the  position  that  the  Aj^onautic  s|^ 
Trojan  expeditions  originated  in  the  neceasihr  of  finding  9Qum  9t» 
ceptacl^  for  the  redundant  populattoo  .of  eajy  Greece,,  snd  to  ikm 
inference  that  this  redundance  of  popuiatioa  aigiiea  a  previow  stoto 
of  conaderable  civilization  and  long  tranquillity.  Oa  both  poinii^ 
especially  on  the  former,  M.  Qavier  expresMs  himself  wilh  f  omk 
fidenee,  which,  if  we  may  judge  At>m  some  oceasiond  qrmptoms 
m  his  style,  would  not  have  been  natural  to  him,  ^ere  it  not  per- 
fectly insepar^le  from  the  French  character.  *  Cefut  sam  dmUe 
pour  cela — ,*'  but  we  are  not  without  great  doubts,  both  on  the 
dne  point  and  on  the  other.  It  dpes  not  appear  proved,  that  the 
object  of  the  expeditions  in  question  was  to  remedy  the  es^ce^s  of 
population,  although  the  event  of  them  was  unquestionably  such  as 
would  have  proved  a  very  effectual  remedy  for  that  evil*  StUI  leas 
does  it  appear  proved  tha^  the  previous  condition  of  Greece  was 
that  of  a  conaiderably  civilized  and  peaceable  community  of  states^ 
although,  that  the  Trojan  war  operated  as  a  strong  check  on  civi« 
lization,  we  have  already  distinctly  admitted.  Our  chief  conceni^ 
however,  is  with  the  mode  of  reasoning  by  which  M.  Clavier  in* 
.fers  the  latter  of  these  facts  from  the  former ;  and,  as  the  inference 
seems  to  us  to  involve  an  error  in  political  philosophy,  we  shaU 
venture  to  offer  on  it  a  few  words. 

It  is  certainly  impossible  to  lay  down  an  absolutely  unvaryiiqr 
rule  on  this  subject;  1)Ut,  in  general,  a> deliberate,  large,  and  em- 
bodied emigration,  undertaken  widi  the  view  of  easing  a-ierritory 
of  its  inhabitants, — much  more,  if  that  emigration  be  armed^ — - 
so  far  from  striking  us  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  civilization,  ap- 
pears to  us  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  of  barbarism.    For, 

first, 
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first;  in  a  dvilised  coutrf,  the  fUpenibiiiidMiGe  of  coOBuiBeiv  k 
•eUmoftkBtdeckm^udpalpdblek^  po^  oat  tfi«  eit* 

pedfanc^of  eiigiaiioB.  Sappqr  and  constmiptioii  in  Mcii  a  coon* 
toy  BHURlain  a  tmeraUy  steady  mutual  proportion ;  and^  even  whea 
lie  consmnptioo  tends  to  exceed  the  sappiy,  yet,  from  die  com- 
plex arrangement  of  society,  winch  interposes  an  indefinite  nom- 
ber  of  st^es  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  e^il 
coaws  to  the  latter  confounded,  or  radier  identified,  with  so  manv 
other  evils,  that  it  can  scarcdy  be  discerned,  much  less  asmgned^ 
This  18  patticalarly  the  case  with  the  vulgar,  who  are  alwajs  the 
dorf  sufferers  on  soeh  an  emeigency,  but  who,- while  thi^  aro 
pertseth  Kady  to  impute  their  sufferings  to  the  pressure  of  the 
oa,  tie  weight  of  taxes,  the  deartfi  of  employment,  the  low- 
t  isf  wages,  or  lo  other  causes  of  the  same  description,  seldom 
( that  the  bkme  should  be  hid  on  the  increase  of  their  own 
Secondly,  in  such  a  community,  the  remedy  is  scarody 
a  less  grievance  than  the  disease.  The  settled  habits  of  civilized 
fit  neA  men  to  a  local  residence  with  infinitely  stronger  Ugamenis 
dam  mm  befuraisbed  by  the  most  romantic  attachments  of  barba- 
slM  liUMotisni.  To  all  ranks  of  a  civilized  society,  expatriatum  v 
aaenoMTcahianty;  bfA  to  the  vulgar,  that  is,  to  those  who  the 
most  hwrtwidiatfly  feel  the  pressure  of  an  excessive  population,-  it 
if  aUsisMit  iaideimble  burden,  and  will  be  endured  only  when 
Ae  MMSsiljr  it  of  llie  deiirest  uid  most  cogent  nature. 

To  ttis  sHnatifliH  that  of  a  barbarian  community  presents,  in 
alaaoat  fjsaij'  reelect,  a  direct  contrast.  Its  supplies  are  always 
ptecariousy  and  occasionally  liable  to  the  most  alarming  defidca- 
ttoos.  When  a  great  deficiency  occurs,  such  is  the  mnplicity  of 
Ihe  aodal  q^stem,  dial  the  evil  is  seen  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  and  such 
die  bfpaXstf,  in  pd^  of  comforts,  at  least,  of  the  whole  society, 
diat  it  is  Mt  almost  as  much  by  die  chief  as  by  his  followers.  At 
the  aaaae  time,  the  disease  is  scarcely  more  apparent  than  the  8p&* 
cifc  for  it  is  obvious.  By  men  of  an  uncertam  and  erratic  o^e 
of  tStf  the  resource  of  some  new  settleaDent,  both  as  a  help  for 
dbe  pvasent  and  as  a  provision  for  the  future,  is  contemplaled  with** 
oat  emf  peculiar  bomir;  and  perhaps,  with  the  less,  when  die 
padktoit  must  be  opened  by  the  sword.  The  consequence  is, 
that  a  coBecti ve  em^don  takes  place,  and  probably,  an  emigration 
in  aWHs*  Tlie  well-mformed  reader  will  recollect  many  examples 
ia  coafinoatioo  of  these  remarks ;  and  it  might  easily  be  shewn 
diaft  dia  history  of  the  great  £olic  and  Ionic  migrations  from 
Greece^  whidi  occurred  after  the  Trojan  war,  if  not  direcdy  con* 
firmatoij  of  them^  yet  authorises  no  conclusion  with  which  they 
are  not  m  perfect  consistence. 

3ttt  wemost  proceed  with  our  author;  and  the  most  interesting 

poin( 
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point  m  hk  wolriiy  to  wliich  we  can  aext^mct  Iht  reader's  atta»* 
tioUf  is  that  wbkh  roapects  the  l^ialalaQn  of  JjKmgaM.  Ota-a 
subiect  isvolviBg  all  die  moat  impoitant  pnneipiea  of  domartc 
pouly  jaad  municipal  law^  we  certably  were  ndt  «o  nnrceaoiMUe  m 
to  expeet  a  fiill  and  free  chacuation  from  a  Freoclnnan  writing  in 
Paria,  at  the  beginning  of  the  naoeCeenlb  century^  evki  though  that 
Frenchman  happened  to  be  a  judge  in  the  Cour  de  justice  crimi* 
neUe.  M .  CUvier,  howerer^  has  not  been  sparii^  of  iagenma 
diamiiaition  on  some  parts  of  this  subject ;  especially  with  regatd 
to  the  influence  of  die  consdti^ion  establisheid  by^  Lycurgus,  on  the 
nmtianal  pciicy  ef  Lacedenvm.  It  b  the  opioioB  of  the  author^ 
Botniafaly>  (which  is  the  universal  opinion,)  tibat  to  die  effectof  this 
8ingnla)r  frame  of  laws  must  be  traced  thatmartial  spvit  and  harii*- 
ho^y  which  rendered  die  Spartan  peopb  00  a^adoua  of  empm; 
but  fer&ar  that  the  aacendency  widi  ^hich  ike  i^islator  viftnaUy 
endowed  the  Spartans,  over  die  odier  inhabitants  of  Lacoaia,'n- 
evitably  tended  to  einbroil  the  former;  in  the  first  instaace,  with 
the  latter,  in  the  sequel,  widi  die  rest  of  Peloponnesus.  31mis 
were  diey  compelled  to  make  proof  of  that  graatness  tb  which  tlKy 
were  trained*  On  this  topic,  we  shall  leave  the  author  to  d^elope 
his  own.  conceptions. 

*  Quotqtie  les  principaux  ^ts  de  la  Gffece,  comrae  Ai^os,  LacMae- 
none,  l^Arcadie,  Ath^nes,  etc.  eussent  des  sourerains  qui  prenoieitt:  le 
titre  de  rois  de  toute  la  contr^,  ii  paroit  k  peo^rk  certain  qwt  ees 
souveraias  n'avoient  une  autorit6  directe  qae  dans^ila  ville  pnttctpBle, 
et  que  chacune  des  autret  avoit  son  roi  et  sou  gauvememeiit  .parttonip 
lier.  Aristote  et  Denys  d'Halicamasse  le  disent  tr^  pQ^itivf^meat,  et 
ieur  assertion  se  trouve  coDfirmee  par  ce  que  nous  vdvods  dans  Hom^re. 
Les  pr^tendans  k  la  main  de  Penelope  etoient  pour  la  plupart  rois  dcs 
petites  ties  voisiues  d'lthaque  et  de  quelques  vifles.  de  cette  ile.  11  en 
ctoit  de  mftme  des  principaux  Pheaciens  rassembles  ^  la  cour  d'Alci- 
notis,  et  a  qui  Hom^re  donne  le  titre  de  rois.  II  est  probable  qulls 
passotent  une  partie  de  Ieur  temps  dans  k  ville  principale,  oh  ib  fth-- 
moient  le  consell  du  souverain,  et  qu'ils  n'alloient  dans  leurs  villesfe- 
spectives  que  pour  les  sacrtfices  sblennels  qulls  pouvotent^se^ls  effnt*,  tet 
pour  rendre  hi  justice,  ce  qui  ^it  une  de  lettis  prineipalsa'  attribn* 
tions;  c'est  pour  cek  qu'Hom^  les  Uonme  kum^irottny  ^dktriktUemrg 
de  Imjmtke^  et  qu^H6siode  doane  \e  (itt*e  de  lois  mix  stviples  jdges. 
Lorsqu'il  y  avoit quelque  guerre,  ils  commandoieut  chac4)D  tes^ir^^upes 
de  Ieur  ville  et  marchoient  sous  les  ordres  du  roi  de  la  atk  priacinale, 
mais  ils  Violent  k  peu-pr^s  indcpeodans  en  temps  de  paix.  Les  Ui^ra* 
elides  en  montant  sur  le  trone,  avoient  succode  4  Tautorite  d<»  des- 
cendans  de  Menelas,  et  les  autres  rois  de  la  Laconie  avoient  re- 
connu  Ieur  supromatie.  Nous  ne  connoissons  pas  les  noms  de  tous  ces 
rois,  mais  il  parott  qu'il  y  en  avbrt  plusieurs ;  Phnonomus  T^toit  i  Aifay- 
cles,  Patr6us,  fils  de  Prcygenes,  regnoit  probablemeht  daJhs  quelque 
autre  ^Ule,  ear  it  ne  quifta  la  Laoonie  que  sous  le  r^gne  d'Agis ;  et  il 
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y  enfa«6ftt%a]itf'' dottle  JiFmitred  ailteurs*  Peu^^peu  oes  rots  ikvoient 
fm^  kmt  aiMpiM,  ^ommae  ima  fMpw)ue  teut  le  isesttt  do  b  Orke;  eit 
)e»*^tQpkB  i^»|c>iiiHt— tlilmdi  k je  pMVwrwK  piur  eux-nibnat,  suit 
ftfpwriftnl  l^^cc^F4iKM0u»tn^|#  i>  Ut  subordiiiatioa  qu'ib  <ibvoieat 
•113!^  mis  d^  Spftrte, fee  qui  ae.  boropit,  comme. boo*  lavooa dil»  4  k^ 
suivue  k  la  guerre.  Mais  I^curgae  ayant  ordounc  que  ies  loi»  propor 
sees  par  le  seoat,  et  adopteea^par  Iq  peuple  assemble  ebtce  le  Babyce 
et  le  Caacion,  fussent observers  daos.toute  la  Laconie,  les  habitant 
des  villes  un  peu  ^(olgQ^es  ne  pouvatit  pas  se  rend  re  k  ces  assemblees, 
le  tTQUvoient  r^ellement  assenis  au  peuple  de  Sparte  et  des  environs ; 
lis  ne  pouvoicnt  pas  lion  phis  partstget  Education  publique  qni  ne  s6 
«lonfk»t  qu*^  Sparte ;  eiinn,-  eette  ^Ulle  6toitsans  doute  la  seule  oh  fat- 
86Mr^tfiMkl^pbyiti«iotirepa8'coiiiniuiit;  il  yavoitdonc  une  difll^ 
«nia»  btthrttllg-^itre  lis  SfMutiateto.et  JetrLaGOMf  je  crbis  oependanl 
^QeflesdflflBeni».iQW|«&  vwuBaniit  Sparte^  y  jotiitme]it.deB  biAom* 
^Boilf  qa^  \m  Sp#rtaat«* ;  c^est  ainii  qu%  Rome,  viUe  q«i  afoit  en* 
pniAt^  de  Spaite.ilM  gmndf  oartie  de  ses  ]ois  et  de  ses  institutioos,  ett 
dont  b puissance. s'esj^formeea-peu-pr^  paries  m6mes  moyens;  il  n'y 
^Toit  eu  pendant  long-temps  ^ucune  difference  entre  les  Latins,  qui 
avoient  quelque  analogie  avec  les  Lacons,  et  les  Remains  qu'on  peut 
•ssimiler  aux  Spartiates  ;  mais  ces  deux  peuples  devenus  plus  puissans, 
^tablirent  une  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  eux  et  les  babitans  des  villes 
tfclettTterritoire,  stirleSq^iefeilsusurp^rentratitoritesouveraine,  quoique 
dam  le  princtpe  leurs  dM^ts  fussent  les  m^es.' — ^Toih.ii.pp.  1$9 — 13^, 

After  remarking  that,  on  the  final  departure  of  Lycurgus,  the 
tnhordinate  towns  of  L^conia  began  to  feel  and  to  rebel  against 
Ae  yoke,  and  that,  as  auxiliaries  to  one  of  these  refractory  towns, 
the  Tegeans  were  drawn  into  a  war  ivitli  Sparta,  which  they 
waged  widi  some  success, — the  historian  thus  continues  : 

'  Comme  les  Lacedsmoniens  ^toient  fort  affbiblis  par  Techec  qu'iU 
venoient  d'eprouver  dans  la  guerre  contre  les  Tfegfeates,  diflferentes 
tilled  de  la  Laconie  crurent  devoir  saisir  cette  occasion  pour  s'aflran- 
ckir  du  joug  qu'on  Icur  avoit  impos6 ;  ces  villes  ^toient,  Phares,  Ge- 
fmadH^,  Amyeles  el  H^tos  >  il  est  probable' qu'elles  ne  se  r^volt^rent 
pas  Isvtes  ^  la  ibis,  car  les  Lac^dienioniens  auroient  eu  beaucoKp  d«l 
peine  k  les  soomettft^  ellet  Bxeut  sans  donte  comrae  les  viUef 
voisiDes  de  Rome,  .qui  sq  Jaisa^rent  toiitf»  assefvir  suirceasivementy 
aaos  presque  jamais  penser  k  combiner  leurs  foroas,  et  k  cet  egard, 
lei  coQunqncemem  de  la  r6publique.de.  Sparte  ressemblent  beau^ 
coop  k  ceux  de  la  repubiique  Romaine :  n'ayant  Tune  et  Tautre 
dans  le  principe,  qu'un  territoire  extrc^mement  borne,  ^elles  parvinrent 
d'abord  ^se  faire  dicerner  le  commanderaent  par  les  villes  environ- 
oantes,  el  elles  les  subjugu^rent  ensuite  successivement  sous  pr^texte 
de  lear  desob^issance  et  de  leur  r^volte.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  \k  les  seuls 
trait!  de  conformity  qu'il  y  ail  entre  ces  deux  r^publiques  cel^bres,  dont 
la  cofflparaisoo  sera  le  sujet  a  on  eXaraen  plus  approfondi,si  je  puis  don- 
aer  suite  a  cet  ouvfage.-r^Tom.  ii.  pp.  141,.  142. 

Altbotigh  we  have  not  sufficiently  informed  ourselves  to  give  a 
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dttdme  opinion  on  the  mMet  ct  tbue  ^ 

much  gratified  bj  tbem,  tod  bape  to  imim  gfieat 

the  penitalof  the  proinisacl  c<qy«riii»  fadiii— i  the  two  i upujMkit 

At  the  game  time,  were  we  rtatioaed  t  A»mllwf'»^Jb<r 

the  execution  of  his  purpose,  our  conMal  aoid  earaeet 

lion  would  be,  Beware  of  the  tfirUafupirm. 

The  short  ifiscussion  into  which  M^  CuMrier  enters,  on  the  ( 
diat  led  to  the  migration  of  Phabmtiuia  and  the  P^rtbeniie  from 
Sparta,  we  consider  as  abscJutebr  a  model  of  hisiorical  oritidsBi; 
conibiuiog,  exacd^  in  the  rq;^  d^prees,  a  respect  for  est^hlifhed 
auflKMities.with  a  wholesome  scepticmi..  Indeed  he  has  settt«d» 
in  our  judgment,  the  subiect ;  but,  as  Ibe  svl^aet  itself  is  of  a^-^wijp 
great  importmce,  w«  wiu  not  ealntfa  mt  it*  The  kdshiansi  ctf 
Soloahe  treats  very  c<nieiself>  and  bis  lewiwwanoay  lYiawfaw  hu 
oxeused  irony  touching  on  k  at  all.  There  is,  however,  a  ^riewr  of 
M.  Clavier's  work,  which  we  have  not  yet  pointed  ont,  bttt^in 
which  it  has  not  a  litde  interested  us;  anc^  as  we  are  wfflinff  ^itti-' 
part  the  interest  thus  inspired;  we  shall  deVote  to  that  otigect' ^ 
remainder  of  our  critique. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  democratical  republics  of  the 
ancient  world  formed  the  favourite  common-place  of  the  repobli'* 
cans  at  Paris.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  bom.  the  most  undassjgal 
throats  of  the  ^  Massacrers  and  Septen&l;>rizerB,'  but  classical  lav- 
ings  about  Brutus  and  Thrasybulus:  and  the  Vergniauds  and.  firis*>. 
sots  conceived  themselves  to  be  the  transmigrated  spirits  of  thos« 
laiBoiis  omtors  who  '  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democraties'  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  But  these  banditti  had  ill  estimated  the 
powers  and  properties  of  the  terrible  engine  which  they  und^* 
took  to  manage,  and  they  fell  victims  to  the  force  of  its  recoil. 
A  new  order  of  things  has  succeeded ;  Brutus  and  ThrasybuIujS 
have  been  remanded  to  the  shades ;  and  it  is  really  interesting  to  ob« 
s^rve  the  altered  manner  in  which  the  French  now  express  them* 
selves  on  those  classical  subjects  which  formerly  inflamed  dieir  re- 
volutionary enthusiasm.  The  memoiy,  indeed,  of  the  reeicide  ex« 
cesses,  and  of  the  reign  of  terror,  as  it  may  naturally  hwm  so^ 
gested,  so  it  in  some  degree,  certainly  justifies,  this  change  of  tone; 
but  there  seems  room  for  a  shrewd  suspicion,  that  the  effect  has 
been  assisted  by  the  operation  of  motives  somewhat  more  pressing 
than  the  recollection  of  the  past.  We  cannot  forget  how  much 
out  of  his  element  the  genius  of  Greek  and  Roman  liberty  must 
find  \3lm^i-^ad  pmUoria  regis — in  the  levee-room  of  the  emperor 
oftheweit. 

.  In  this  view  we  have  turned  over  with  some  curiosity  the  history 
of  Greece,  penned  by  a  Parisian  judge,  in  the  year  1809;  nnd 
have  been  watchful  to  observe  in  whi^  manner  he  wonld  handle 
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taflriurtrd  pgftm0,ef  Ihal  biilory^  We  are  far,  ia  the  r^ 
Bttki^  fiotteDuuaig.CQt  tfe  coBckision  ^t  M«  Clavier  has  beea 
ionrndtoaSi  at  mpahliraniwii,  and  to  :parade  the  cbama  with 
iiAkiiluavBiyipiqf.coiiDtiybbaind.  Betides  tl^  the  real  ten* 
to  liceiise  and  amneby  by  which  Grecian  liberty  was  im- 
ably  cbar^cterwedi  givet  it  aoine  claim  to  be  regarded  with 
r  hj  as  inpeiial  .functionary,  it  muit  be  remembered 
that  penoml  gratitade,  always  an  amiable  motive,  even  when  tha 
object  <^  it  b  a  villaia,  omst  tend  to  prejudice  thu  author  on  the 
suae  side.  Still  it  is  not  the  lesa  curious  to  remark  the  effect  of 
his  prejodices  struggling  wiUi  an  evidently  honest  puqpose  of  exe-. 
ptSaeo%  his  task  lakhMiy ;  nor  the  less  naelaudioly  and  humiliatiag 
to  ootjce  the  manner  in  which,,  under  the  domination  of  the  new 
dynaafy,  i^  man  of  sense  and  Kberality  is  compelled  to  measure  his 
syllables,  that  he  amy  not  be  suspected  of  xarrying- either  of  those 
quafi^es  to  eicess. 

Alfliost  m  the  outset  of  M,  Clavier's  preliminary  discourse,  we 
l^ceive  a  tinge  of  the  fashionable  French  politics.  After  men- 
tioning the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages,-— > 
'  scarcely  (he  proceeds,)  had  the  firm  and  wise  reign  of  Charle- 
rnqpae  restored  peace  to  the  nations  of  the  west,  when  they  gave 
scope  afiresh  to  their  inventive  faculties,  and  the  ages  which  suc^ 
ceeded,  down  to  the  revival  of  literature,  were  distinguished  by 
many  important  discoveries,  as  those  of  the  compass,  gunpowder, 
mper,  andprinting.'  This  b  exactly  theordiodox  national  creed. 
Every  true  rrenchman  b  bound  to  be  a  firm  believer  iil  Charle- 
magne,— not  merely  as  he  believes  in  Mahomet,  that  is,  that  such 
a  person  once  lived,  cut  an  immense  number  of  throats,  and  then 
ified, — but  he  must  believe  in  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Charle- 
magne as  a  benefactor,  and,  as  it  were,  renovator  of  the  modern 
world ; — must  believe  in  hb  mission^ — we  ^o  not  know  that  we 
can  exactly  say,  in  his  divine  mission, — but  certainly  in  his  mbsion 
horn  some  preternatural  quarter  or  other ; — and,  above  all,  must 
believe  in  Ins  proleptic  or  typical  character,  as  the  high  and  mighty 
fereninner  of  the  nead  of  the  Corsican  dynasty,  happy  and  victo- 
rious. As  belonging  to  a  nation  of  heretics,  we  may  be  allowed, 
perhaps,  to  question  a  part  of  these  pretensions,  on  condition  of  > 
our  full  acquiescence  in  the  rest.  We  are,  then  firmly  persuaded 
that  Qiarlemagne,  b^  force  of  arms,  subjngated  a  great  part  of 
Europe ; — ^that  his  victories  were  not  more  brilliant  than  his  mas- 
sacres were  horrible ; — that  he  assassinated,  as  far  as  was  m  his 
power,  all  those  who  might  dispute  with  him  his  title  to  any  part 
of  hb  possessions ; — that  he  repudbted  his  first  wife  (the  daughter 
of  Desiderius,)  on  the  ground  of  her  having  borne  him  no  chil- 
dnsn; — that,  having  signally  triumphed  m  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
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be^n  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  ^ho,  hrftct^  was  fab  vsmJ,  hii^ 
pride,  ambitmn^  and  militai^  glory,  receitwri  a  Ini^rtiffnig  uril  gm^ 
memorable  check  from  the  ^fant  popiiktkHi  of'Spani.  AR  fMif 
we  believe ;  but,  when  we  recoHect  the  long,  saiigiimaryy  aodde^ 
solating  wars,  which  fans  reign  enttfiled  on  iierrflBsed  Europe,  tank 
ike  intense  moral  and  mental  darl^ness,  which  was  die  direct  conf* 
sequence  of  tho^  whri,  >^eB  we valltc)'  fenind  the  atiiocitiaB  ai  fAiUk 
he  was  guilty,  his  enomion's  WaAe  of  btrnian  life  and  happkie^,  hiV 
cruel  contempt  for  the  independence  ^f  nations, — ^we  must '  be  to^- 
lerated  in'  a  coil»iderabl«  degree  of  scepticism  respecting  Ms 
claims  to  the  dignity  of  the  ^rdnd  pacificator  and  dvAher  ^  ttte 
n>e$terft  worldy  must  be  permitted  to  coont  for  iitlie  bis  exertioiis^ 
however  landable  in  themselves,  in  difiusing  the  liglit  of  scieace^ 
and  letters,  and  to  doubt  the  valtie  of  an  illumination^  which;  re- 
flected from  the  pages  even  of  his  own  hi«t<iri«n, 
*  Serves  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe/ 

Very  soon  after  this  allusion  to  Charlemagne^  we  find  M.  Clavier 
hampered  in  the  expression  of  a  just  and  liberal  sentiment  by  that  un- 
fortunate necessity  which  has  chained  up  liberty  of  speech  through- 
out France.  In  explanation  of  the  dearth  of  historical  records  among 
the  Asiatic  nations,  he  observes,  that  those  nations  have  general^ 
been  the  victims  of  despotism,  and  that,  to  men  so  circum- 
stanced, history  is  without  interest.  History,  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  says,  *  is  necessary  to  a  free  people,* — Here  an  Englishman 
would  have  stopped ;  for  his  reason  and  his  heart  would  alike 
have  told  him>  that  no  man  could  doubt  under  which  class  of  go- 
vernments he  reckoued  that  of  his  own  country,  or  Would  question 
the  justice  of  the  arrangement.  TTie  case  of  our  neighbours  is  by 
no  means  quite  so  clear;  and  we  were  greatly  amused  by  the  dex- 
terous alternative  which  M.  Clavier  has  added  to  his  free  people. 
LTiistoire  '  est  n^cessaire  aux  peuples  '  libres — et — d.  ceux  qui 
sofit  soumis  a  un  gouverriement  tempere*  Sincerely  do  we  wish 
that  the  temperance  of  the  government  dont  il  est  question  were  as 
clearly  a  matter  of  fact  as  the  submission  of  its  subjects. 

In  perfect  consonance  with  the  prepossessions  which  we  have 
ascribed  to  him,  our  historian  uniformly  espouses  the  cause  of  those 
persons  whom  the  Greeks  designated  by  the  appellation  of  tyrants 
or  usurpers,  and  of  whom  the  early  annals  of  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics commemorate  not  a  few.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
same  dispositioii,  though  in  a  somewhat  less  degree,  is  manifested 
by  our  own  learned  and  ingenious  countryman,  Mr.  Mitford,  whp, 
composing  the  greater  part  of  his  history  of  Greece,  as  we  believe, 
at  a  time  when  the  enormities  of  the  French  revolution  had  in- 
spired most  moderate  men  with  a  deep  horror  of  democracy,  felt 
a,  natural  alliance  towards  all  those  whom  he  found  opposed  to  the 
popular  interest  in  the  Grecian  states.    That  some  of  these   ty- 
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milSy  as  they  are  caUed,  made  an  excellent  use  of  power  acquired 
by  very  questionable  means,  and  that  the  memories  of  many  of 
them  Imve  been  hardly  dealt  with  by  the  Greek  writers,  we  are 
much  disposed  to  believe.  At  the  same  time,  and  though  we  caq- 
not  pretend  to  the  plossession  of  any  great  sliare  of  democratical 
prejudice,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  both  in  perusing  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Mitford  and  those  of  M.  Clavier,  we  have  been  much 
fiUigued  by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  defensive  or  a  laudatoir 
tone  wlienever  a  tyrant  happened  to  appear  on  the  ground.  ^Both 
these  authors,  it  is  true,  are  too  conscientious  and  too  accurate, 
inaterially  to  warp  facts ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  a  strong  pre- 
disposition will  inevitably  infect  the  mode  of  viewing  an  object,  evea 
where  the  intentions  are  the  most  honest. 

While,  however,  the  English  and  the  French  historian  concur  in 
a  geoeral  leaning  towards  persons  of  tlie  tyrannical  profession,  still, 
in  the  manner  in  which  they  respectively  betray  this  inclination, 
there  is  a  difference  which  strikes  us  as  very  curious  ;  not  because 
it  18  unaccountable,  but,  indeed,  for  exactly  the  contrary  reason. 
Mr.  Mitford,  who  is  one  of  a  free  people,  has  too  much  of  an 
l&iglish  mind  to  look  with  favour  on  usurpation,  by  whatever  mo- 
tives or  pretences  sa^tified.  His  usual  tendency,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  is  to  deny  the  fact  of  their  having 
h&ki  usurpers.  They  were,  according  to  the  general  tenour  of 
his  representations,  simply  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  happened 
to  predominate  in  the  state,  and,  in  this  sense  only,  leaders  of  the 
state  itself. — Like  all  other  governors,  they  occasionally  abused 
their  authori^ ;  even  when  thb  happened,  however,  it  could  not 
affect  their  title;  but  the  fact,  Mr.  Mitford  says,  is  that  they  very 
seldom  thus  offended,  and  that  the  brand  of  tyranny  was  only  ma- 
liciously affixed  to  their  names  on  the  subsequent  ascendancy  of  an 
opposite  faction.  M.  Clavier,  on  the  other  hand,  who  resides  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  gouvemement  temperi,is  very  little  troubled 
with  die  old  fsishioued  scruples  entertained  by  Mr.  Mitford.  He,  for 
tbe  most  part,  deliberately  resolves  the  Greek  tyrannies  mto  as 
many  usurpations;  only,  he  defends  these  usurpations  on  die 
noonda  of  state  necessity,  and  the  subsequent  choice  of  the  people. 
What  d^;ree  of  weight,  mdeed,  might  remain  in  the  title  of  one  of 
Aeae  governors  after  the  people  chose  to  submit  to  his  moderatioa 
no  kn^er,  or  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  memory  of  governments^ 
at  once  sanctioned  by  the  popular  choice,  and  worthy  of  that  sanc- 
tioiiy  should  have  hicurred,  as  M.  Clavier  himself  often  complains^ 
.die  popular  odium  dirou^out  Greece,  we  do  not  find  tliat  he  has 
way  where  described.  He  hesitates  not,  however,  to  condemn 
die  unreasonableness  of  those  who  exclaimed  or  rebelled  against 
jQ  rational  a  yoke,  and  seems  to  consider  as  exceedingly  absurd  the 
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preference  of  the  turbulent  delights  of  liberty  before  the  '  linked 
sweetness'  of  subjection, — 

For  the  sake  of  exemplifying,  so  far  at  least  as  M.  Clavier  is 
concerned,  these  remarks,  we  sha^l  refer  to  his  account  of  I%idon, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  a  sovereign  who  seems,  from  the  imperfect  no- 
tices that  remain  of  him,  to  have  lived  a  short  time  ^fter  Lycur- 
gud,  and  to  have  been  greatly  distinguished  by  his  ability  and 
achievements.  Herodotus,  says  our  author,  speaks  of  him  *  comme 
d'umtyTan  violent  et  cruel ;'  but  it  behoves  us,  he  continues,  to  be 
on  our  guard  against  the  representations,  on  such  matters,  of  He- 
rodotus, the  prevailing  object  of  that  author  having  been  to  flatter 
the  Athenians,  *  qui,  livres  alors  sL  tons  les  exc^s  de  la  d^mocratie, 
regardoient  comme  des  tyrans,  tous  les  rois,  (j^uelque  mod£r6s  qu'ils 
fiissent :  et,  malgr^  tout  ce  qu*il  dit,  il  par6it  que  Phidon  fut  ud 
tr^-grand  prince.*  Whether,  according  to  the  modem  conceptions 
of  the  French,  a  roi  modert  is  to  be  considered  as  synonimous 
with  a  tris-grand  prince,  we  confess  ourselves  not  to  know ;  but, 
from  the  continuation  of  M.  Clavier's  account,  it  appears  that 
King  Phidon  gave  pretty  much  the  same  proofs  of  his  moderation 
and  his  greatness,  which  some  more  recent  worthies  have  conde- 
scended to  afford.  He  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity allowed  him  by  the  Lacedemonians,  then  deeply  occupied 
in  other  quarters,  to  extend  his  dominion  over  almost  the  whole  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Proposing  to  himself,  for  a  model,  his  re- 
nowned ancestor  and  predecessor  Hercules,  (the  original  Charle- 
magne, or  emperor  of  the  west,)  he  determined  to  establish  hh 
power  over  every  people  who  had  been  subject  to  the  government 
of  that  hero,  and  went  far  to  accomplish  ms  purpose.  In  imita- 
tion of  Hercules,  also,  he  resolved  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the* 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  games ;  and,  with  this  view,  forcibly 
possessed  himself  of  the  city  and  territory  of  Pisa,  then  r^arded  as 
sacred  (or,  in  modern  Europe  it  might  be  called,  ecclesiastical) 
ground  tliroughout  Greece.  Here,  however,  his  triumphs  re- 
ceived a  check.  The  Lacedemonians  were  roused  to  arms  by 
their  jealousy  of  his  growing  greatness;  and  war,  then  more  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  than  unhappily  it  has 
proved  on  some  later  occasions,  reduced  the  conqueror  to  limits 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  his  neighboura. 

This  story  surely  requires  no  comment ;  but  we  cannot  help 
adding,  that  the  censure  with  which  our  author  has  treated  Hero- 
dotus on  the  subiect,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  much  misplaced. 
^The  notice  of  Phidon  in  Herodotus  is  entirely  incidental,  and  li- 
terally does  not  cost,  in  all,  so  much  as  half  a  dozen  lines.  He 
begins,  indeed,  with  denominating  him  the  tyrant  of  the  Aigives ; 
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bat  it  is  only  cursorily ;  and  M.  Clavier  perfectly  knows  that  ty* 
nuums  in  Greek  is  not  equivalent  to  tyran  in  French^ — ^that  it  ge* 
nenDj  denotes  merely  the  possession  of  kingly  power,  without  any 
refieroiGe  to  the  mannerin  which  that  power  is  exercised.  The  only 
eipression^  descriptive  of  character,  which  Herodotus  applies  to 
dtts  person,  is,  that  he  was  *  the  most  domineering  man  of  all 
the  Greeks  of  hb  time;'*  cl^rly  alluding  to  his  foreign,  not  to 
Us  domestic  policy;  nor  is  there  one  syllable  about  his  cruelty,  or 
even  his  violence; — -and  the  actual  instances  which  Hei'odotus  has 
briefly  given  of  his  ambition,  fall  much  short  of  those  which  M. 
Chtvier  himself  has  collected  from  other  authors.  There  seems, 
fliai,  to  have  been  very  little  demand,  on  this  occasion,  for  so  so- 
lemn a  protest  against  the  republicanbm  of  the  Greek  histo- 
riao.— 

Hie  case  of  Phidon  does  not  furnish  an  opportunity  for  exemplify- 
ing that  difference  of  tolour  which  we  have  described  as  distinguidi- 
ii^  the  anti-democratic  partialities  of  Mr.  Mitford  from  those  of 
ibe  aodior  before  us;  for  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Mitford  has  fairly 
jg;i?eo  up  his  Argive  Majesty,  as  an  untractably  ambitious  and  ilU 
conditioned  character.  For  a  complete  example  of  the  contrast  in 
this  respect  between  the  two  writers,  we  shall  resort  to  the  ac- 
ONHit  G^  another  personage,  far  more  fiamiliarly  known  to  modern 
readers  than  King  Phidon ; — ^we  mean,  Pisistratus  of  Athens.  In 
die  pages  of  Mr.  Mitford,  this  singular  man  appears  only  as  the 
fortonate  leader  of  a  fortunate  party;  in  the  work  of  M.  Clavier, 
he  is  ever  represented  as  an  amiable  and  blameless  usurper. 

The  device  by  which  Pisistratus,  in  the  first  instance,  possessed 
Mmself  of  the  chief  authority  in  Athens,  is,  according  to  the  com- 
mon mode  of  relating  the  story,  well  known  to  our  readers.  Hav- 
ing wounded  himself,  he  appeared  bleeding  in  the  forum,  declared 
to  the  people  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  assassination  from 
Aose  to  whom  his  popular  principles  had  rendered  him  obnoxious, 
and  implored  their  protection.  1  he  people,  to  whom  his  affabili^ 
and  munificence  had  long  endeared  him,  heard  his  complaints  with 
Ae  deepest  sympathy,  and,  on  the  motion  of  one  of  his  partisans, 
decreed  him  a  body-^ard,  widi  which  body-guard  he  seized  the 
eitadel,  and  rendered  himself  supreme. 

Mr.  Mitford  accepts  every  part  of  diis  story,  excepting  that 
which  charges  Pinstratus  wim  having  inflicted  on  himself  the 
Founds  of  which  he  complained.  He  inclines,  on  the  contrar)',  to 
hdieve  that  the  alleged  attempt  at  assassination  was  really  made ; 
ad  at  the  same  time  asserts  that  the  appointment  of  a  guard  for 
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die  person  of  a  citizen,  watr  a  fkvoar  of  the  granting  pf  wbich 
other  instances  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  democracies.-— 
The  intended  inference  is,  that  Pisistratus  has  beeiv  in  this  first 
stage  at  least,  falsely  loaded  uith  the  reproach  of  usurpation ;  and, 
in  fact,  '  the  usurper,  if  A^  was  such,  b  the  very  hardest  appella- 
tion affixed  to  that  personage  in  Mr.  Mitford*s  history.  But  why 
pisistratus,  after  his  escape  from  the  daggers  of  his  enemies,  pre* 
ferred  his  appeal  to  a  tumultuous  and  exciteable  populace,  rathor 
^an  to  the  proper  judicatures  of  bis  country,  then  newly  instituted 
or  remodelled  by  Solon ; — and  whether  it  was  some  second  attempl 
at  assassination,  even  m  the  face  of  his.  life-guards,  which  convinced 
bim  that  he  could  be  safe  only  behind  atone  walls,  aad  duia 
prompted  him  to  the  seizure  of  the  citadel ; — ^Mr.  Mitford  baa  not 
undertaken  to  explain. 

Tlie  French  historian,  on  the  other  hand^  relates  the  story  ib 
question,  without  any  departure  from  the  cunent  edition  of  it,  and 
speaks  of  the  craft,  ambition,  and  usurpation,  of  Pisistratus,  widn 
out  any  embarrassment  or  disuse.  But  to  these  plain,  and,  we 
fear,  too  &iithful  representations,  his  extravagant  estimate.of  the 
benefits  which  the  Athenians  derived  from  the  administration  of  the 
usurper,— and  hi«  censure  on  that  people  for  the  prejudices  which 
led  them  to  confier  on  him  who  had  forcibly  made  himself  their 
master  the  appellation  of  tyrant, — form  a  curious  contrast.  In 
this  connection,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  view  die  machinations  of 
Pisistratus  against  the  liberties  of  his  country  nearly  with  the  sama 
eyes  with  which  he  regards  the  ingenious  and  well-directed 
rogueries  of  a  Scapin; — ^as  the  ebullitions  of  a  sort  of  virtuous 
waggishness,  by  means  of  which  the  surly  and  quizzical  old  guar* 
dians  of  the  state  are  cheated,  and  the  state  itself  united  to  the  only 
individual  worthy  of  such  a  bride  and  such  a  fortune.  Indeed  we 
have  very  little  doubt  that,  in  the  modem  court  of  the  Tuilleries, 
craft,  ambition,  and  usurpation,  are  by  no  means  avmded  to  be 
mentioned  as  subjects  too  delicate  for  public  discussion.  We 
should  rather  conceive  that  these  little  tours  ePadresse  are  openly 
spoken  of  with  equal  familiarity  and  sang-froid;  that  the  old  preju- 
dices in  favour  of  a  souvemement  tempiri  are  more  than  revived ; 
and  diat  not  only  is  he  who  saves  the  people  the  trouble  of  ruling 
themselves,  thought  to  perform  a  great  service,  but  that  the. merits 
of  the  service  are  supposed  to  be  much  enhanced  when  it  is  under- 
taken by  an  uninvited  volunteer.  , 

Pisistratus  was,  once  and  again,  expelled  from  his  ^avemm^it 
and  from  Athens ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  his  final  re-mstatement 
was  effected  by  force  of  arms.  His  first  military  operation,  oh  this 
occasion,  was  to  possess  himself  of  Marathon*    Hither,  says  Hero* 
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dotus,  his  partisans  resorted  out  of  the  city,  and  also  as  many  of  the 
people  as  *  preferred  tyranny  to  liberty/  This  statement,  distin-* 
guislied  by  die  simplicity  so  characteristic  of  the  fadier  of  history, 
lias  been  adopted  by  bodt  the  modem  historians  now  under  our  eye, 
but  with  a  gloss  m  either  case,  which  it  wiU  be  amusing  to 
observe. 

*  Hither  (says  Mr.  Mitfofd)  his  remaining  partisans  in  Athens  flocked 
to  his  standard ;  together  with  many  other  Athenians  who,  according  to 
Herodotus's  expression,  "preferred  tyranny  to  liberty;"  that  is,  it 
should  seem,  those  to  whom  that  called,  by  the  opposite  faction,  the 
tyranny  of  PisistratQs,^outd  give  freedom,  whereas  the  tulministratioil 
of  the  AlcQUBOBtds  was  real  tyranny  to  them ;  for  in  no  other  accepta-* 
tkm  does  the  expression  appear  intelligible.' 

We  nrast  cancBdly  confess  that,  to  us,  this  comment  on  the 
expression  appears  .considerably  less  intelligible  than  the  text; 
but,  so  for  as  we  comprehend  it,  it  seems  intended  to  convey 
that  Pisistratus,  instead  of  being,  as  by  vidgar  error  he  has  been 
supposed,  an  usurper,  was  a  sort  of  Tbrasybulus  or  Pelopidas,  and 
abooM  be  numbered  among  those  glorious  assertors  of  their  couo' 
try's  freedom  whom  die  admiration  of  mankind  has  enrolled  in  the 
very  next  column  of  feme  to  the  nobie  army  of  martyrs.  The 
context  of  Mr.  Mitford  seems  to  confirm  this  interpretation ;  for 
we  there  find  die  absolute  power,  which  Pisistratus  subsequently 
exercised  over  his  countrymen,  sketched  out  in  the  following  very  de- 
licate strokes :  *  As  head  of  the  prevailing  pariy^  he  had  of  course 
the  principal  influence  in  the  government*  That  the  possession 
of  the  principal  influence  by  Pisistratus  was  altogether  a  matter  of 
course,  wq  fully  concur  with  this  author  in  thinking. 
**  Hither  (says  M.  Clavier,)  hasted  all  those  Athenians  who  were 
attached  to  the  party  of  Pisistratus,  and  all  those  qui  prifiroient 
la  tranquilliti  dont  ilsjouissoient  sous  son  rigne,  aux  orages  de  la 
hberte.  — What  would  have  been  thought  of  such  an  expression  in 
Paris,  in  the  year  179^ !  We  certainly  are  no  advocates  for  the 
turbulent  liberty  of  the  Atheman  democracy ;  and  we  can  forgiv6 
those  who  were  personal  and  perliaps  sufiering  witnesses  of  the 
fiearfbl  hurricane  which  shipwrecked  the  French  monarchy,  for  being 
somewhat  iealous  of  even  the  milder  gales  that  blow  from  the  same 
miarter.  But,  with  respect  to  diiemselves,  Englishmen  must  be 
ttlowed  to  have  their  own  feelings  on  these  subjects;  and  they 
certainly  would  not  exchange,  either  physically  or  politically,  thehr 
cburUsfa  and  unquiet,  but  salubrious  atmosphere,  for  climates 
'whose  unclouded  suns  parch  up  life,  and  whose  fragrant  breezes 
l»ear  on  their  wings  not  balm  but  pestilence. 

It  may  be  thoi^t,  perhaps,  that  the  mildness  and  judgment  of 
the  admuiistratioii  of  Pisistratus,  together  with  his  princely  patrbn- 
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age  of  literature  and  the  arts,  suiBcientij  expiated  the  original  m 
of  a  bad  title.  To  this  notion,  his  many  splendid  and  captivating 
qualities,  acting  on  us  even  through  the  mere  report  of  historians, 
naturally  dispose  the  mind;  and,  in  a  degree,  undoubtedly  the 
liotion  is  just ;  for  Pisistratus  was  *  a  combination  and  a  form' 
nobly  put  together,  and,  if  he  reduced  his  country  to  servitude,  yet 
never  surely  were  mankind  more  elegantly  or  plassically  enslaved. 
If,  however,  we  may  trust  the  account  given  in  theji^ork  before  cis> 
his  situation  seems  to  have  compelled  hb  nature  to  some  acts  of 
policy,  not  very  dissimilar  from  those  which  have  immortalized  cer* 
tain  other  ennnent  members  of  the  same  br^herhopd.  ^e  took 
measures,  as  our  author  informs  us,  to  consolidate  his  authority. — ' 
He  introduced  into  Athens  bodies  of  foreign  mercenary  trobpe, 
principally  barbarians.  He  collected  together  all  the  childi;^  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  party  who  had  opposed  him,  and  deported  them, 
as  hostages,  to  Naxos.  His  great  enemies,  the  Alcmseonidae,  he 
drove  into  exile.  By  a  refined  expedient,  he  deprived  all  the  jciti« 
zens  of  their  arms.  As  the  populace  of  cities^  says  M.  Clavier,  are 
always  seditious  and  unmanageable,  he  set  himself  to  diminish 
their  number  in  Athens,  by  obliging  all  those  who  were  not  per- 
sons of  substance,  to  betake  themselves  as  labourers  into  the  coun* 
try.  These  proceedii^s,  and  others  similar  to  these,  does  our 
historian  report;  and,  after  adding  to  them  some  verj  striking  and 
amiable  acts  of  personal  liberality,  he  concludes  his  description  of 
his  hero  with  the  following  memorable  observation,  which  we  shall 
give  imaccompanied  by  a  single  comment : 

*  On  ne  voit  done  rien  dans  toute  sa  conduite^  par  oH  il  ait  pu 
miriter  la  reputation  de  tyran,  que  cherchirent  d  liu  donner  Jes 
Ath^niens,  dont  H^rodote  a  adopte  tous  les  pr^jug^  k  son  ^rd.' 
Tom.  ii.  p.  341. 

In  closing  his  history,  which  terminates  with  the  short  war  waged 
by  the  Atlienians  against  the  liacedemonians  and  the  Baeotians, 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae,  the  author 
once  more  reverts  to  the  object  which  we  have  been  considerii^. 
As  he  began  with  Charlemagne,  so  he  concludes  with  Pisistratus. 
Herodotus  having  asserted  that  the  success  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
war  in  question,  was  owing  to  the  energy  which  the  recent  acqui- 
sition of  liberty  had  infused  into  their  minds,  M.  Clavier  attacks 
this  sentiment;  we  admit  with  plausibility,  and  in  part  also,  though, 
as  we  think,  only  in  part,  with  justice.     We  subjoin  the  passage. 

*  Mais  k  qui  durent-ils  cet  a  vantage )  n'est-ce  pas  k  Pisistrate  et  k  ses 
ills  qui  en  en  faisant  un  peuple  agiiculteur,  les  rendirent  beaucoup  plus 
capables  de  supporter  la  fatigue,  et  qui  les  assujettirent  h  une  discipline 
{uilitaire  h  kquelle  les  peuples  libres  de  la  Gr^ce  avoient  beaucoup  de 
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pane  k  se  plier,  et  sans  laqaelie  la  bravoure  est  plat6t  nuisible  qu'otiie. 
Au  reste,  il  est  certain  qa'k  dater  de  ce  moment^  la  puissance  des 
Adiaiuens  prit  un  accroissement  prodigieux,  et  ils  se  crurent  bient6t 
eo  etat  de  dispnter  le  premier  rang  aux  Leic^dasmoniens,  et  cette  rivalite 
ht  aoe  des  principales  causes  des  malheurs  que  la  Gr^e  eprouva  par 
k  suite.  Les  Atheniens  commenc^rent  aussi  alors  h  sortir  de  la  bar- 
bane  dans  laquelle  ils  6toient  plong^  ainsi  que  tous  les  autres  peuples 
it  la  Grfece  europ^enne,  et  ils  durent  ce  premier  6lan  aux  encourage- 
aients  que  Pisistrate  et  ses  fils  donn^rent  aux  lettres  et  aux  arts,  en 
lonnant  k  Atb^es  une  biblioth^que,  en  y  faisant  connoitre  les  poesies 
d'Hom^,  ei|  y  attirant  des  poelcs  c^lebres,  tels  qu'  Anacreon  et 
Simonides  de  Ceos,  et  enfin  en  y  taisant  construire  plusieurs  Edifices 
publics.  Ce  premier  mouvement  une  fois  donn6  aux  esprits,  les  progr^ 
foient  rapides,  car  les  quatre-vingts  ans  qui  s'ecoul^rent  entre  la  chute 
des  Pisistratides  et  )e  commencement  de  la  guerre  du  Peloponn^^ 
lirent  eclore  et  se  former  la  plupart  des  grands  talens  qui  illustr^rent 
lesi^Iede  Pencil.  C'est  done  ici  le  commencement  a  une  nouvelle 
epoque  dont  Thistoire  est  beaucoup  plus  connue  et  se  trouve  par  con- 
leqoent  exdue  du  plan  que  je  me  suis  propos6,  qui  est  uniquement  de 
lepsndre  qufU que  jour  sur  des  temps  dont  on  s'etoit,  jusqu'^  pr^nt, 
occupe  trop  legerement.'  Tom.  ii.  pp.  358^  359. 

Into  the  reflections  which  the  doctrines  contained  in  this,  passage 
night  be  calculated  to  excite,  we  will  not  enter ;  but  we  pretty 
cl«rly  perceive  the  allusion  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
iod  allow  its  force.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
sty  that  the  analogy  is  perfect,  or  that  the  portrait  of  the  polished 
nd  truly  Attic  usurper  of  Athens  could  with  any  suitableness  be 
suspended  in  the  imperial  gallery  of  revolutionised  France.  Many 
■  deep  tint  ma^t  be  cast  across  his  brow,  many  a  ruffian  furrow 
ploughed  into  his  cheek,  before  his  countenance  would  appear  in 
unison  with  the  grim  character  of  that  scene.  We  must  add  to 
the  Pisistratus  recorded  in  history,  the  extremes  of  ignoble  passion, 
low  pride,  and  brutality,  a  fierce  vindictiveness,  a  contempt  for  the 
holiest  obligations,  a  thousand  forms  of  treasons,  stratagems  and 
•poils,  innumerable  varieties  of  battles,  murders,  and  sudden 
deaths, — before  a  tnie  Parisian  could  possibly  recognise  him  for 
the  god  of  his  idolatry, — before  the  chaplet  which  seemed  to  be 
•woven  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for 
*hc  prototype  of  the  iron  crown.  No,  it  is  of  other  mould  and 
sterner  stuff  that  the  despots  of  our  day  are  composed. — *  Cum  illo 
ego  te  dominandi  cupidine  conferre  possum,  caeteris  ver6  rebus  nullo 
fflodo  comparandus  es.'  * 

But  diougb  we  cannot  allow  that  the  Pisistratidae  of  France  are 
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at  air  worthy  of  the  name,  there  yet  is  one  trait,  we  confess,  in 
which  they  discover  a  truly  honourable  resemblance  to  the  race 
who  originally  bore  it.  We  allude  to  the  patronage  which,  in  the 
instance  before  us^  they  have  bestowed  on  a  learned  and  ingenious 
man ;  a  patronage  justified  on  the  whole  by  the  work  of  which  we 
are  now  taking  our  le^ve.  And  we  shall  consider  it  as  one  example 
gf  good  educed  from  evil,  if  they  should  still  farther  exercise  their 
liberality  in  the  same  quarter,  and  if  HjoBt  liberality  should  again  be 
similarly  justified^ — previously  ta  their  final  expulsion^ 


Abt.  IL     The  Curse  of  Kehama.    By  Robert  Southey,    4tOf 
pp.592.    Xiondon.     Longman.     1810. 

EVER  since  the  revival  of  letters,  the  learned  world  has  bees 
agitated    by  dissensions  between   two    of    its  most  distin- 
guished classes,  the  poets  and  the  critics,  and  each  has  in  its  turn 
made  a  plausible  appeal  to  the  public.    The  poets  have  urged, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  their  peculiar  talent 
being  of  a  nature  singularly  capricious  and  evanescent,  it  is  not  in 
ihe  power  even  of  the  possessors  to  prescribe  its  exertions.     That 
for  diis  reason  it  has  almost  in  every  language  borne  a  n^me  imply* 
ing  inspiration,  as  if  poetry  were  less  the  work  of  the  author  in  his 
ordinary  and  unperturbed  state  of  mind,  than  the  effusion  of  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm,  when  tb^  ideas  are  subliined,  and  the  ima- 
gination kindled  by  an  impulse  which  he  can  neither  guide  nor  with- 
jBtand.    They  have  proceeded  in  pathetic  strains  to  state  the  hardship 
of  a  profession  in  which  their  exertions,  if  successful,  are  uuiformly 
dogged  by  calumny,  and,  if  otherwise,  by  contempt  and  disgi^ace. 
It  is  but  fair,  they  allege,  that  in  so  disadvantageous  a  combat  Aej 
should  be  allowed  to  chuse  their  own  ground,  to  make  suchexpe* 
fiments  upon  the  public  taste,  and  the  principles  of  th^ir  own  art, 
as  change  of  times  appears  to  demand ;  and  that  it  is  die  height  of 
injustice  to  confine  their  efforts  to  the  subjects  chosen  by  their 
predecessors  which  have  now  lost  the  gloss  of  novelty,  and  are 
become  in  a  manner  exhausted.    They  contend  that  themselves 
alone  can  be  judges  of  the  force  and  Acuities  of  their  own  mind, 
and  consequently  of  the  most  advantageous  mode  qf  employii^ 
their  powers ;  and  that  urging  them  to  a  style  of  com)[>osition, 
which,  however  excellent  in  itself,  is  alien  from  their  temper  and 
studies,  is  as  absurd  as  to  compel  David  to  use  the  armour  wliich 
he  had  not  proved,  instead  of  his  own  pastoral  sto^e  and  sling. — 
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The  object  of  poetry  is  pleasure ;  and  if  the  old  track  has  ceased  to 
guide  us  towards  it,  fresh  avenues  must  be  opened.  Nay,  conce- 
ding that  die  stile  of  their  predecessors  is  more  pure  and  excellent 
than  their  own,  modem  authors  still  plead  that,  like  a  popular 
melody  ^  which  the  carmen  whistle,'  it  has  in  some  degree  lost  its 
effect  by  repeated  and  dull  imitation.  Let  us,  say  they,  yield  to 
the  usual  revolutions  of  taste,  and  indulge  the  public  with  some 
variety  in  poetical  composition.  Those  who  succeed  us,  more 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  may  again  resort  to  the  imitation  of  purer 
models,  and  their  efforts  will  not  only  have  the  renewed  grace  of 
novelty,  but  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  gained  by  a  contrast 
V^ith  our  own. 

The  critic^  are  not  without  their  answers  to  these  charges.  They 
plead  that  poetry,  like  all  the  other  fine  arts,  has  its  general  rules^ 
which,  though  strictly  observed,  will  still  leave  endless  scope  for 
variety.    That  as  the  musician  CQpsents  that  hb  notes  shall  be 
trranged  by  the  general  laws  of  harmony,  it  does  not  become  the 
poet  to  assume  the  licence  of  framing  his  effusions  according  to  the 
fantastic  dictates  of  his  own  imagination.    If,  in  a  long  succession 
of  aees,  the  legitimate  subjects  of  verse  lose  the  chaim  of  absolute 
Dovdhr,  the  loss  had  better  be  supplied  by  an  attempt  to  throw 
over  them  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  which  the  ancient  models  were 
strangers,  thsm  by  capricious  excursions  into  the  realms  of  Cancy, 
The  form  of   a  Grecian  temple,    they   say,    no  longer   boasts 
to  our  eyes  the  charm  of  novelty ;  yet  that  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
plyii^  its  place  by  the  grotesque  and  puerile  singularities  of  a 
Chinese  pagoda.    The  pka  of  hardship  they  refute  by  an  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  every  other  profession,  where  long  study  and 
early  apprenticeship  are  as  indispensable  to  success  as  genius  and 
talent. .  To  the  personal  objection  against  their  judgment,  they 
reply  that  the  poet  is  seldom  the  best  judge  of  his  own  coniposi- 
tioDs,  or  the  most  impartial  arbiter  of  those  of  others ;  that  in  the 
glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling  be  is  apt  to  misuse  his  own  talents  and 
mUIead  the  public  taste ;  and  that  in  all  nations  there  has  arisen^ 
with  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  a  separate  class  of  men 
neidier  professing  to  be  poets  themselves,  nor  to  read  poetry  upon 
the  usual  motives  of  interest  and  amusement,  but  for  the  sake  of 
justice  to  die  dead  and  candour  to  the  living,  to  mark  the  progress 
of  die  art  itself,  to  correct  the  exuberances  of  its  professors,  to 
poiut  out  their  excellencies,  to  whisper  to  them  the  ^vice  which 
(hey  can  never  collect  from  the  thunder  of  applause. 

Amid  these  contending  pretensions,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  cr^tio 
rests  too  much  upon  usage  and  authority,  and  that  the  poet  allows  too 
litde  to  the  general  principles  of  taste.  The  former  would  tie  down 
n  author  to  the  rules  of  Scaliger  and  Bossu,  the  latter  claims  an 
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indemnity  from  all  critical  regulation  whatsoever.     It  requires 
little  acquaintance  with  poetry  to  know    how   few  good  epics 
have  appeared ;  and  we  fear  that  of  those  which  retain  the  greatest 
share  of  popularity,  very  few  will  be  found  to  be  written  by 
poets  who  have  left  the  beaten  track,  and  endeavoured  to  produce 
something  new  and  original.    The  ingenuity  of  critics  has  be»i 
strained  to  discover  common  rules,  which  should  at  once  apply  to 
the  Iliad  and  Paradise  Lost ;  but  whoever  will  fairly  take  a  view 
of  the  subject,  must  be  satisfied  that  although  the  talents  of  the 
two  authors  did  in  many  material  points  resemble  each  other,  yet 
the  nature  of  their  themes,  the  object  of  their  poetry,  the  rules  upon 
which  it  is  conducted,  differ  as  widely  as  possible ;  and  if  they  bad 
not  both  been  called  epic  poets,  scarcely  another  point  of  resem* 
blance  would  be  found  between  them.  Virgil,  it  is  true,  has  followed 
Homer  more  closely,  reducing  however  to  line  and  measure  the 
exuberances  of  his  model,  and  thus  presenting  the  graces  of  regu- 
larity instead  of  the  bold  fronf  of  originality.     But  although  this 
attempt  was  cro^^^ied  with  success,  and  was  in  fact  rather  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  species  of  writmg,  grounded  upon  the  Grecian 
epic,  than  A  strict  imitation  of  Homer,  the  vanous  bards  who 
attempted  to  follow  in  the  same  path  have  been  less  fortunate.— i- 
Tasso  indeed  is  an  exception ;  but  they  who  read  him  attentively 
will  find  they  owe  much  of  their  pleasure  to  those  passages  in 
M'hich  the  ^neid  and  Iliad  are  \^itndrawn  from  our  recollection. 
The   beautiful  episode  of  Arminia  is  an   ipcident  of  a  pastoral 
nature,  and  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  forest  a  chapter  in 
a   metrical  romance.    To    most   Italians,  and  indeed  to  many 
other  readers  of  poetry,*  Ariosto  is  more  pleasing   than  Tasso ; 
which  certainly  can  only  arise  from  the  fatiguing  corollary  which 
the  Jerusalem  Delivered  forms  to  the  siege  of  Troy.     Of  later 
writers   it  is  needless  and  would  be  invidious  to  speak,^    They 
load  our  shelves  indeed,  and  are  recorded  in  our  catalogues ;  but 
who  can  say  that  the  learned  labours  of  Bossu,  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed by  Pope,  have  added  one  readable  poem  to  the  literature  of 
France  or  England  ?  The  harp  of  Mincio  has  made  miserable 
music  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Blackmore,  and  later  worthies ;  and 
we  may  well  use  the  expostulation  of  a  living  poet, — 
*  Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dreara  prolong, 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song, 
From  truth  and  nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Virgil  not  where  fancy  leads  the  way  f 
Here  therefore  is  one  road  to  the  temple  of  fame,  not  indeed 
blockaded,  but  broken  up  and  rendered  impassable  by  the  numbers 
who  have  trodden  it.     Similar  changes  have  happened  in  other 
professions ;  and  as  popularity  is  at  present  sought  by  varying  from 
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the  clasdc  subjects  of  the  ancients,  by  describing  gothic  castles, 
modem  cottages,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  Indian  pagodas ; 
so  the  painter  who  can  no  longer  succeed  by  imitations  of  Raphael 
and  Guido,  gains  the  public  applause  by  groupes  of  peasants, 
fidiers,  and  smugglers.  This  may  cost  the  antiquary  a  sigh,  and 
dnw  from  the  critic  a  stem  rebuke :  but,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  sjpe- 
dmen  of  the  eternal  operation  of  change,  to  which  literature,  like 
the  ^obe  itself,  is  necessarily  subjected. 

*  What  man  that  sees  the  ever-whirling  wheel 
Of  change,  the  which  all  mortal  things  doth  sway, 
But  that  thereby  doth  find  and  plainly  feel 
How  mutability  in  them  doth  play 
Her  cruel  sports,  to  many  men's  decay  ?* 
There  are  however,  as  the  same  poet  proceeds  to  inform  us,  laws 
by  which  mutability  herself  is  regulated  in  her  various  and  capri* 
Clous  movements,  and  which  therefore  may  supply  the  critic  with  a 
code  independent  of  her  influence.     Such  laws  indeed  are  to  be 
drawn,  not  from  the  mechanical  jargon  of  French  criticism,  but 
from  an  accurate  consideration  of  me  springs  and  movements  of 
Ate  human  heart.    These  doubtless  are  changed  and  modified  in 
the  different  stages  of  society,  as  the  outward  figure  is  disguised  or 
altered  by  the  progressive  change  of  dress :  but  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind  in  the  one  case,  as  Uie  conformation  of  the  limbs  in  the 
other,  remains  in  fact  unaltered ;  and  (making  allowance  always  for 
die  particular  stage  of  society)  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  finally 
appeal  in  censuring  or  approving  poetical  composition.    The  writ- 
ing of  the  ancients  may  be  then  properly  consulted,  not  as  con- 
taining the  authority  by  which  their  successors  must  be  regulated, 
but  as  affording  the  happiest  illustration  of  those  general  principles 
upon  which  poetry  ought  to  be  written .     We  can  only  slightly  glance 
at  this  subject  at  present ;  but  should  we  ever  recur  to  it,  it  may  not 
be  difficult  to  prove  Aat  the  elder  critics,  in  their  pedantic  venera- 
tion for  the  ancients,  totally  overlooked  the  real  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  studying  diem,  and  thus,  to  speak  the  language  of  the 
schools,  confounding  the  accidental  and  foi-mal  qualities  with  those 
^rfiich  were  essential  to  their  poetry,  drew  the  canons  of  criticism 
from  the  former,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  latter,  which  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  analyze  aqd  define.     Hence  it  has  been  laid  down 
as  a  rule  that  a  modem  should  imitate  Homer  and  Virgil  in  the 
subject,  incident,  and  conduct  of  the  story,  instead  of  requiring  him 
to  emulate  their  spirit  upon  a  theme  adapted  to  his  own  times, 
studies,  and  peculiar  bent  of  genius. 

We  have  been  iwavoidably  led  into  this  general  line  of  reflec- 
tioo,  by  the  irolume  before  us.  The  verses  prefixed  announce  a 
detenninatioD  in  the  author  to  step  out  of  the  common  road  of 
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GompositioDy  and  to  put  himself  upon  his  country  for  the  issue  of 
his  trespass,  if  there  be  one. 

^  For  I  will  for  no  man's  pleasure 
Change  a  syllable  or  measure. 
Pedants  shall  not  de  my  strains 
To  our  antique  poets  veins ; 
Being  bom  as  free  as  these, 
I  will  sing  as  I  shall  please/ 

This  bold  avowal  is  followed  by  a  narrative  poena,  in  twenty- 
four  sections,  of  a  nature  powerfully  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  wild  and  uncommon  which  has  hitherto 
fidlen  under  our  observation.  The  story  is  founded  upon  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  the  most  gigantic,  cumbrous,  and  extrava- 
gant system  of  idolatry  to  which  temples  were  ever  erected. — 
llie  scene  is  alternately  laid  in  the  terrestrial  paradise — under 
the  sea — in  tlie  heaven  of  heavens,  and  in  hell  itself.  The  prin-^ 
cipal  actors  are  a  man  who  approaches  almost  to  omnipotence, 
another  labouring  under  a  strange  and  fearful  malediction,  which 
exempts  him  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  a  good  genius,  a 
sorceress,  and  a  ghost,  with  several  Hindostan  deities  of  different 
ranks.  The  only  being  that  retains  the  usual  attributes  of  humanity 
is  a  female  who  is  gifted  with  immortality  at  the  close  of  the  piece. 
That  nothing  in  this  extraordinary  poem  might  resemble  what  had 
been  written  before,  the  measure  is  of  a  kind  absolutely  new  in  nar- 
rative poetry.  It  resembles  that  of  Thalaba  in  structure ;  but 
being  in  rhyme,  although  the  coincidences  are  of  irregular  occur*- 
rence,  it  may  be  best  compared  to  the  pindarics  of  Donne  and 
Cowley,  a  measure  which,  if  it  sometimes  disappoints  the  ear,  does 
at  others  unexpectedly  form  the  happiest  and  most  beautiful  com- 
binations of  harmony,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  by  its  very  wildness, 
excellently  suited  to  the  strange  and  irregular  magnificence  of  the 
descriptions  which  it  is  employed  to  convey.  But  we  hasten  to 
give  a  sketch  of  the  story. 

It  is  necessary  first  to  notice  a  peculiarity  of  the  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, upon  which  Mr.  Southey  has  founded  hb  poem.  It  is  thus 
described  in  the  preface ; 

*  Prayers,  penances,  and  sacrifices,  are  supposed  to  possess  an  inhe^ 
rent  and  actual  value,  in  no  degree  depending  upon  the  disposition  or 
motive  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  Tney  are  drails  upon 
Heaven,  for  which  the  Gods  cannot  refuse  payment.  The  worst  men, 
"bent  upon  the  worst  designs,  have  in  this  manner  obtained  power  which 
has  made  them  formidable  to  the  Supreme  Deities  themselves,  and  ren- 
dered an  Avatar,  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnoo  the  Preserver,  necessary,' 
Pref.  pp.vii.  Viii. 

The  reader  then  is  to  suppose  that  Kehama;i  a  mighty  rajah. 
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hady  bj  a  course  of  austere  penances  and  extraordioacy  sacrifices^ 
eitort^  from  the  deities  of  Hiudostan  a  power  which  upon  earth 
was  already  equal  to  their  own.  Neither  did  he  therefore  cease 
his  devotions^  which  although  ofiered  with  the  wor^t  and  most  ma- 
fignant  designs,  and  accepted  by  the  deities  with  reluctance  and 
terror,  did  nevertheless  authorize  him  to  claim  from  thetfi  still  far- 
ther accessions  of  power.  The  gods,  who  observed  that  he  conti- 
nued by  new  austerities  and  sacrifices  to  make  daily  encroachments 
on  their  prerogatives,  anticipated  with  growing  alarm  the  period  of 
their  final  subjection  to  this  inexiorable  aspirant.  The  dreaded 
moment  seemed  not  far  remote;  for  Kehama,  having  already 
acquired  full  power  over  the  earth,  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
mysterious  sacrifices,  the  consummation  of  which  would,  by  the 
conquest  of  Indra,  subject  the  Swerga^  (the  heaven  of  our  earthly 

Sstem,)  together  with  all  its  tenantry  of  gods,  to  his  authority. — 
is  next  object  of  ambition  is  to  be  the  conquest  of  the  regions  of 
Padalon,  the  Hindoo  Tartarus,  where  the  Amreeta  or  drink  of 
immortali^  was  deposited :  when  he  shall  have  possessed  himself 
of  thb  divine  liquor,  it  will  only  remain  that  he  sfaoidd  scale  the 
empyreum,  and  struggle  for  the  ftill  power  of  divinity  with  Bramah, 
Vishnoo,  and  Seeva,  the  Trimoortee  of  the  Bratnins.  But 
though  thus  elevated  in  present  power,  and  yet  more  by  future 
prospect  above  the  lot  of  numani^,  this  mighty  being  was  not  yet 
exempted  from  the  evils  which  attend  it.  Arvalan,  his  only  son, 
whom  he  had  secured  from  steel  and  fire,  was  slain  with  a  stake 
by  a  peasant  whose  daughter  he  was  attempting  to  violate.  The 
poem  opens  with  the  following  rich  and  brilliant  description  of 
the  young  rajah's  funeral  rites. 

Midnight,  and  yet  no  eye 
Through  all  the  Imperial  City  clos'd  ia  sleep  I 

Behold  her  streets  a^blaze 
With  light  that  seems  to  kindle  the  red  sky, 
Her  myriads «wanning  through  the  crowded  ways! 
/Master  and  slave,  old  age  and  infancy. 
Ally  all  abroad  to  ga^e; 
House-top  and  balcony 
Gustered  with  women,  who  throw  back  their  veils, 

With  unimpeded  and  insatiate  sight 
To  view  the  funeral  pomp  which  passes  by, 

As  if  the  mournful  ri(e 
Were  but  to  them  a  scene  of  joyanoe  iuid  delight. 

Vmly,  ye  blessed  twinklecs  of  the  night, 
Your  feeble  be«BS  ye  shed, 
Qatneh*d  in  the  unnatural  light  which  might  out*fttare 
Even  the  broad  eye  of  day; 
And  thou  from  thy  celestial.wtiy 

.  Pourost, 
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Pouresty  O  Moon,  an  iueffectual  ray ! 
For  lo !  ten  thousand  torches  fiame  and  fkre 
Upon  the  midnight  air, 
Blotting  the  lights  of  heaven 
With  one  portentous  glare. 
Behold  the  fragrant  smoke  in  many  a  fold. 
Ascending  floats  ^ong  the  fiery  sky. 
And  hangeth  visible  on  high, 
A  dark  and  waving  canopy ! 

Hark!  'tis  the  funeral  trumpets  breath! 

Tis  the  dirge  of  death ! 
At  once  ten  thousand  drums  begin 
With,  one  long  thunder-peal  the  ear  assailing; 
Ten  thousand  voices  then  join  in, 
And  with  one  deep  and  general  din 
Pour  their  wild  wailing. 
The  song  of  praise  is  drown'd 
Amid  that  deafening  sound ; 
You  hear  no  more  the  trumpet's  tone, 
You  hear  no  more  the  mourner's  moan, 
Though  the  trumpet's  breath,  and  the  dirge  of  death. 
Mingle  and  swell  the  funeral  yell. 
But  rising  over  all  in  one  acclaim 
Is  heard  the  echoed  and  re-echoed  i^ame, 
From  all  that  countless  rout  : 
Arvalan!  Arvalan! 
Arvalan !  Arvalan ! 
Ten  times  ten  thousand  voices  in  one  shout 
Call  Arvalan  !  The  overpowering  sound 
From  house  to  house  repeated  rings  about, 

From  tower  to  tower  rolls  round.'  pp.  1 — 3. 
With  equally  glowing  colours  the  author  proceeds  to  describe 
the  procession  of  the  Bramins,  and  the  appearance  of  the  wives  of 
Arvalan,  who  are  doomed  to  share  with  him  the  Amend  pile. — 
Their  respective  demeanour  is  marked  with  the  masterly  hand  of 
genius,  that  loves  to  contrast  the  effects  of  the  same  fate  upon  dif- 
ferent  dispositions.  Azla  calmly  takes  her  seat,  while  *  yoimg 
Nealliny'  loudly  invokes  the  compassion  of  the  attendants^  until  she 
is  bound  by  force  to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  Tbe  pile  is 
fired  with  a  solemnity  at  once  awful  and  padietic,  by  the  hand  of 
Kehama  himself,  amid  the  noise  of  a  Uiousand  instruments  of 
music,  and  the  shouts  of  the  immense  multitude,  which  drown  the 
cries  of  the  living  victims.  When  all  is  in  one  mass  of  flame, 
Kehama,  movii^  towards  the  table  of  the  dead,  evokes  the  sfMrit 
of  hb  slaughtered  son.  He  appears,  and  a  scene  of  recrimination 
takes  place,  in  which  they  mutually  reproach  each  other.  At 
length  Arvalan,  after  beii^  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of 
^  ^  which 
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wtuch  his  spirit  could  be  made  participant,  demands  the  farther 
boon  of  exemplary  and  lasting  vengeance.     Kehama  dien  turns 
again  to  the  pSe,   raises  his  hand  to  command  silence,  and  or- 
diers  the  peasant  and  his  daughter,  who  had  been  dragged  in  the 
trun  of  the  funeral  procession,  to  be  brought  forth.     Kailyal,  the 
female,  flies  for  aid  to  a  rude  image  of  Marriataly,  the  protecting 
goddess  of  the  poor,  which  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  the  fiuierd  rites  were  performed.     A  thousand  hands  strive 
to  tear  her  from  the  sanctuary,  but  the  offended  deity  at  once  dis- 
places her  idol,  and  plunges  it  with  the  suppliant  maid^i  and  th6 
sacrilegious  violators  of  her  r%hts,  into  the  broad  and  rapid  torrent 
below.     Kehama,  nothing  moved,  turns  the  whole  of  his  wrath 
against  the  fiither  Ladurlad,  upon  whom  he  pronounces  the  doom 
which  gives  name  to  the  poem.     The  pause  which  ^  precedes  his 
leveage  is  horribly  sublime,  as  well  as  the  ciu^e  itself. 
*  I  charm  thy  life 
From  the  weapons  of  strife, 
From  stone  and  from  wood. 
From  fire  and  from  flood, 
From  the  serpent's  tooth, 
And  the  beasts  of  blood  : 
From  Sickness  1  charm  thee. 
And  Time  shall  not  barm  thee, 
But  Earth  which  is  mine. 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee ; 
And  water  shall  hear  me. 
And  know  thee  and  fly  thee ; 
And  the  Winds  shall  not  touch  thee 
When  they  pass  by  thee, 
And  the  Dews  shall  not  wet  thee, 

When  they  fall  nigh  thee : 
^  And  tbou  shalt  seek  Death 
To  release  thee,  in  vain ; 
Thou  shalt  live  in  thy  pain. 
While  Kehama  shall  reign, 
With  a  fire  in  thy  heart. 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain; 
And  Sleep  shall  obey  me. 
And  visit  thee  never. 
And  the  Curse  shall  be  on  thee 

For  ever  and  ever.'  pp.  18,  ip. 
Under  tliis  anadiema  Ladurlad  stands  motionless,  hearing  the 
somids  which  formerly  rang  in  his  ear,  seeing  the  multitude  db- 
pernr^,  and  the  funeral  solemnity  almost  concluded,  yet  feeling 
that  his  dreadful  fete  had  already  begun  to  operate..  Devoted  to 
ne^Kpressible  bodily  tbrture,  and  deprived  not  only  of  hope  during 
life,  but  of  death  itself,  he  staggers  wildly  from  the  spot,  and  losing 
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sight  of  the  decaying  fires  and  the  bands  of  priests  and  soldiers 
\i  hich  surrounded  thetn,  he  moves,  in  solitary  contemplation  of  his 
misery f  alotig  the  banks  uf  the  river.  Here  he  spies  an  object  borne 
down  by  the  current— it  i.s  the  image  of  Marriataly,  to  which  his 
daughter  *ftill  €lii]|p;.s,  1'iJl  of  hope  and  joy  he  dashes  into  the 
waters  J  which  obeyed  Kefiama,  and  retreated  before  him. — Blind 
to  the  miracle^  he  only  thinks  of  Kailyal,  and  drags  her  to  shore, 
where  the  sad  developenn  nt  of  their  lot  fomis  the  subject  of  some 
beautiful  ^tauzas,  repleii^  with  poetry  and  natural  and  affecionate 
feeling. 

Repeated  trials  convince  Ladurlad  of  the  sad  reality  of  his 
curse.  Tlie  water  avoids  his  hand — the  wind,  which  waves  everf 
leaf  around  him,  is  unfelt : — sleep  will  doubtless  know  the  Rajah  s 
spell,  and  fly  from  his  victim — even  the  grave,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  wretched,  is  denied.  Wandering  yet  farther  into  the 
forest,  Kailyal  and  her  father  recline  near  a  tyger's  haunt.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  as  impressive  and  affecting  as  the  subject  is 
wild  and  extraordinary.  Ladurlad,  for  his  daughter's  sake,  sdently 
mans  himself  to  endure  the  raging  pain  which  attended  his  singular 
destiny,  while  Kailyal  almost  persuades  herself,  from  the  regu- 
larity of  his  breathing,  that  heaven  had  lent  some  respite  to  his 
sorrow,  and  in  this  hope  sinks  to  rest.  Ladurlkd,  who  was  awake, 
and  felt  the  whole  effects  of  the  curse,  now  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  his  daughter,  and  save  her  the  sight  of  hb  misery.  He  had 
hardly  executed  his  purpose  ere  she  awoke,  and  pursued  him  with 
all  the  agony  of  filial  affection  driven  to  despair.  Her  path  is 
crossed  by  the  spectre  of  Arvalan,  who  gifted  by  his  sire  with 
power  to  execute  the  foul  purpose,  m  attempting  which  he  had 
perished,  pursues  his  prey  into  the  temple  of  PoUear.  This 
potent  deity,  incensed  at  the  sacrilegious  intrusion,  seizes  Arvalan 
in  his  grasp,  and  whirls  him  to  an  immenae  distance.  Kailyal, 
ignorant  of  the  power  who  had  saved  her,  continues  her  flight,  till 
she  stumbles  at  the  roots  of  a  manchineil,  and  lies  like  a  corpse 
beneath  its  deadly  shade.  Here  she  must  have  perished :  but  a 
Glendoveer,  or  good  genius,  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  created 
intelligences,  taking  compassion  on  her  forlorn  state,  bears  her  to 
Mount  Himakoot,  the  abode  of  Casyapa,  the  Saturn  of  Hiudos- 
tan,  and  father  of  all  the  mferior  gods.  The  aged  deity,  who 
wants  power  to  contend  ^yith  Kehama,  warns  the  Glendoveer  of 
the  risk  of  undertaking  the  protection  of  one  persecuted  by  the 
tyrant,  whose  encroachments  on  the  deities  became  every  day  more 
formidable.  Charmed  with  the  beauties  and  virtues  which  he  has 
rescued,  the  Glendoveer  determines  not  to  abandon  Kailyal,  and 
conveys  her  m  the  *  ship  of  heaven,^  one  of  the  most  aukward  con- 
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tmanceft  of  die  poctn,  to  the  Swerga,  or  terrestriid  paradise,  the 
abode  of  Ifldra.  Here  also  he  meets  a  cold  reception,  for  lodra 
trembles  at  Kdiama«  Kailyal  prajs  to  be  returned  to  earth,  that 
die  may  assuage,  by  participation,  the  lot  of  her  father ;  and  Indra, 
affscted  by  her  virtue,  finaUy  resolves  to  afford  her  and  Ladurlad  a 
temporary  asylum. 

*  -N ^Where  Ganges  has  its  birth, 

Below  our  sphere  and  yet  above  the  earth ; 

There  may  Ladurlad  rest  bevond  the  power 

Of  the  dread  Rajah  till  the  fated  hour/ 

^  The  bour  apprdiended  by  Indra  was  fast  approaching.  Ninety- 
lune  steeds  bad  idready  bled  on  Seeva's  altar,  and  when  another  victim 
should  comi^ete  tbe  sacrifice,  the  power  of  Kduuna  must  super- 
sede that  of  tbe  sovereim  of  die  Swerga.  The  horse  destined  for 
&is  purpose  was  carefuUy  guarded ;  but  tbe  troops  viratched  him  at 
a  distance,  becaiiae  tbe  touch  of  human  band  would  raider  him 
aafit  for  ^  altar.  He  is  driven  forward  by  tbe  contracting  bands 
of  arcbers,  who  only  leave  bim  a  passage  to  tbe  temple.  His  ter- 
ror at  tbe  imaccustoaded  objects^  and  the  deep  silence  with  which 
sn  immense  crowd  watched  for  the  completion  of  the  sacrifice,  are 
described  in  dJuWing  langm^e.  As  Kehama  lifts  the  axe,  a  man 
vjfoagi  from  tbe  crowd  to  seize  the  hallowed  steed.  A  thousand 
SKfaeia  at  once  disdiaige  tbw  shafts;  but  they  fall  harmless  from 
Ae  jovuberable  stranger,  who  mounts  the  steed,  gallops  round  the 
dick^  aod  renders  tl^  victim  thus  profaned  totally  unfit  for  the 
MTpose  of  tbe  sacrificer.  The  intruder  is  dracged  to  the  feet  of 
Bflirtms^  but  on  bim  (for  it  was  Ladurlad)  tbe  Kajah  had  already 
fiBFcised  all  his  vengeailce.  He  therefore  turned  his  ftury  on  the 
troops  who  did  not  prevent  his  intrusion ;  and  a  scene  of  blood 
sasnes  perfectly  characteristic  of  Indian  manners,  and  described 
widi  all  the  AtauUul  graces  of  poetry. 

Tbe  coaeequences  of  this  horrible  massacre  are  painted  with 
espial  troth  and  sublimity. 

*  The  steam  of  slaughter  from  that  place  of  blood 
Spread  o'er  the  tainted  sky. 
Vultures  for  whom  the  Rajah's  tyrannv 
So  oft  had  furnished  food,  from  far  and  nigh 
Sped  to  the  lure:  aloft  with  joyful  cry 
Mf  heeling  around,  they  hover'd  over  head ; 
Or,  on  the  temple  pcrch'd,  with  greedy  eye, 

Impatient  watch'd  the  dead. 
Far  off  the  tyffers,  in  the  inmost  wood, 
Heard  the  death-shriek,  and  sritfTd  the  scent  of  blood. 
They  rose,  and  through  the  covert  went  their  way, 
Couch'd  at  the  forest's  edge,  and  waited  for  their  prey/  p.  83. 
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Ladarlad  meanwhile  had  wandered  from  the  scene  of  cruelty^ 
and  almost  anwittingiy  reached  the  habitation  of  his  earKer  day^. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  of  the  poem,  and  c&s- 
plays,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  with  which  Mr.  Soudiey  has 
contrived  to  unite  the  supernatural  tone  of  his  poem  with  the 
genuine  feelings  of  humamty,  and  thus  give  the  sufferings  of  La** 
durlad  an  interest  of  which  the  utter  impossibility  of  hb  case  might 
otherwise  seem  to  deprive  him.  The  scene  of  former  happiness, 
the  recollection  of  his  deceased  wife  and  persecuted  daughter,  rush 
upon  him  with  double  force,  at  the  sight  of  the  desolation  occa- 
sioned by  his  absence  from  what  was  once  the  spot  of  domestic 
peace.  The  distant  mirth  of  bis  former  neighbours,  beard  firoitt 
the  village  market-place,  is  exquisitely  described  as  acting  upon  the 
miserable  man  like  an  insult  to  his  wretchedness,  althoii^  he  knew 
they  were  not  aware  of  his  presence.  These  sad  reveries  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  apparition  of  Arvalan.  This  unrelenting  spectre 
proceeds  to  new  acts  of  insult,  but  is  put  to  flight  by  Ereenia,  the 
-benevolent  Glendoveer,  who,  in  obeoience  to  the  commands  of 
Indra,  conveys  Ladurlad  to  his  daughter's  temporary  asylum  at  die 
holy  source  of  the  Ganges. 

«  In  the  delicious  groves  which  surround  Mount  Mem,  the  persei 
cuted  ptlir  are  joined  by  Yedillian,  the  deceased  wife  of  Ladur- 
lad, and  mother  6f  Kaifyal ;  and  the  society  tiius  strangely  assem^ 
bled,  consisting  of  a  genie,  a  ghost,  and  two  mortals,  conthmie  a 
while  in  happiness,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  of  the  inveterate 
Arvalan,  assisted  by  a  potent  enchantress,  to  intrude  upon  their 
place  of  refuge.  But  in  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  section  tbey 
are  disturbed  by  the  intelligence  that  Kehama  is  about  to  renew 
the  sacrifice  which  had  been  interrupted,  and  that  there  was  no 
•safety  for  them  in  Mount  Meru.  The  mortals  return,  the  fieiy 
curse  again  occupies  the  heart  and  brain  of  Ladurlad,  and  hardly 
do  they  stand  upon  middle  earth  when  the  blow  is  struck,  and  the 
sacrifice  completed. 

^  Around  her  Father's  nieck  the  Ma'i<ilen  lock*d 
Her  arms,  when  that  portentous  blow  was  given ; 
Clinging  to  him  she  heard  the  dread  uproar. 
And  felt  the  shuddering  shock  which  ran  through  Heaven. 
Earth  underneath  them  rock'd. 
Her  strong  foundations  heaving  in  commotion, 
Such  as  wild  winds  upraise  in  raying  Ocean, 
As  though  the  solid  base  were  rent  asunder. 
And  lo  I  where,  storming  the  astonish'd  sky, 
r  Kehama  and  his  evil  host  ascend ! 

Before  them  rolls  the  thunder, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  lightnings  round  them  fly. 

Upward  the  lengthening  pageantries  aspire, 
Lea%'iiig  from  Earth  to  Heaven  a  widening  wake  of  fire/  .p  131. 
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Neilter  earth  nor  heavieii  w«9^  to  afford  Kailyal  rest  A  baiid 
9t  Yogaem  or  profligate  priestx  seije  her  as  a  bride  for  Jaga-naut^ 
io  whose  name  they  prosecute  tbeir  infamous  pleasures^  Kai^ 
Ifd  is  led  in  a  procession^  which  is  described  with  magnificent 
nuriance.  She  is  imprisoned  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and 
die  chief  Bramin  approaches  his  prey,  when  he  is  anticipated  by 
the  spectre,  who  dashes  him  to  earth,  and  occupies  his  dead  body. 
The  Giendoveer  ^^ain  appears,  but  is  hurried  off  by  the  demons 
who  attend  the  son  of  Kehama.  Kailyal  sets  fire  to  the  pagoda, 
and  Arvaian,  who  was  now  sensible  to  the  flames,  flies  in  dismay; 
while  Laduriad,  fenced  by  his  enemy's  curse  against  the  rage  of. 
eteiy  dement,  rushes  through  the  conflagration,  and  rescues  his 
daughter  from  its  fiury. 

In  the  next  section,  the  father  and  daughter  proceed  to  the  release 
of  the  benevolent  Giendoveer.  Kailyal  had  learned  from  the 
exulting  expressions  of  Arvalan,  that  he  had  imprisoned  his  rival  ia 
die  sepnlcbre  of  an  anci^it  monarch,  Baly  by  name,  whose  capital 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean.  The  obscure  yet  wondrous 
remains  of  this  sobHuarine  city  are  displayed  in  the  ntost  glowing 
aod  romantic  colours.  Ladurlad,  over  whom  the  sea  had  no 
power,  Alters  gardens  where  earthly  vegetation  was  replaced  by  a 
diousand  nuurine  productions  which  emulated  all  the  splendours  of 
Flora,  and  penetrated  to  the  caverns  where  the  race  of  the  mighty 
Bsly  were  deposited  io  death. 

'  Deep  in  the  marble  rock,  the  Hall 
Of  Death  was  hollowed  out,  a  chamber  wide, 
Low-roofd,  and  long ;  on  either  side, 
Each  in  his  own  alcove,  and  on  his  throne, 
The  Kings  of  old  were  seated :  in  his  hand 
Each  held  the  sceptre  of  command, 
From  whence,  across  that  scene  of  endless  night, 
A  carbuncle  diffused  its  everlasting  light/  p.  17^. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  awful  range  of  sepulchres  he  beholds 
Eieenia  chained  to  the  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  huge  sea  monster, 
whose  conflict  with  Ladurlad  is  one  of  the  most  (unnatural  we  can* 
not  say)  but  unpleasing  and  useless  prodigies  in  the  poem.  They 
itniggfe  for  a  whole  week,  the  one  secured  by  the  anathema  of 
Keharoa,  the  other  by  his  invulnerable  scales.  The  contest  finds 
a  singular  termination :  *  the  beast  mtist  sleep  or  die ;'  and  aii  . 
Ladidad  presses  too  closely  on  him  to  admit  of  repose,  the  latter 
alternative  becomes  inevitable.  Ladurlad  now  frees  the  Giendoveer, 
and  they  joyously  ascend  to  die  earth,  where  Kailyal  awaited  their 
T'etuni  on  the  shore.  The  pleasure  of  their  meeting  is  checked  by  the 
f-appearance  of  the  eternal  Arvalan,  on  whom  all  former  correc- 
^Ind  been  thrown  away.  At  this  nice  moment  Baly,  who,  m  con* 
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sequence  of  his  virtues,  had  been  conslkiiled  j«%e  of  Pacblon, 
(die  Hindoo  hell,)  happened  to  be  taks^  his  jmv  'walk  upon 
earth,  and,  espying  his  advantage,  seized  upon  Arvalan,  hk  coo- 
federate  enchfloitress,  and  their  assistants ;  and  without  waiting  for 
Kehama,  who  was  hastening  to  the  rescue  of  his  son,  regaoned 
the  inferaal  territories,  yet  inaccessible  to  the  Raiah's  power,  and 
secured  his  prisoners.  Kehama,^  thus  anticipated,  meditates  new 
persecutions  for  the  unhappy  Kailyal,  whose  hand  he  now  demands 
for  himself,  alleging  that  he  and  she  alone  were  destined  to  partake 
of  the  amreeta,  or  cup  of  immortality,  which  he  speedily  hoped  to 
compel  Yamen,  the  Wuto  of  the  Bramin  Tartarus,  to  d^ver.-^ 
The  description  of  Kehama,  wh^i  he  softened  his  terrors,  reminds 
OS  of  the  Satan  of  Milton,  yet  stands  the  comparison. 

'  Pride  could  not  quit  his  eye, 
Nor  that  remorseless  nature  from  his  front 
Depart :  yet  whoso  had  beheld  him  then 
Had  felt  some  admiration  mix'd  with  dread, 
'  And  might  have  said 

That  sure  he  seenfi'd  to  be  the  King  of  Men ; 
Less  than  the  greatest  that  he  could  not  be. 
Who  carried  in  his  port  such  might  and  maiesty.'  p.  197* 

^  His  suit,  though  backed  by  the  proffered  recal  of  the  fatal  curse, 
is  steadily  rejected  by  Ladurlad  and  Kailyal,  and  he  leaves  diem 
with  an  aggravated  anathema. 

The  daring  Glendoveer  meanwhile  had  scaled  Mount  Calasay, 
the  empyreum  where  Bramah,  Vishnoo,  and  Seeva  dweU  in  an 
abyss  of  light.  Here  he  is  directed  to  descend  to  die  kii^dom 
of  Yamen,  and  await  the  unravelling  of  the  will  of  destiny. 
Though  this  seemed  but  indiflferent  consolation,  the  Glendoveer,  widi 
Kailyal  and  her  father,  undertakes  the  melancholy  journey.  Tliey 
cross  the  sea  which  divides  middle  earth  from  the  realms  of  Yamen, 
^d  find  upon  the  opposite  shore  the  crowds  who  wait  admittance 
into  his  dreary  kingdom.  Padalon  was  encircled  by  an  icy  mound. 
Eight  gates  gave  access  to  this  region  of  punishment,  and  at  each 
the  warders  mounted  double  guard,  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  of 
Kehama,  who,  having  conquered  earth  and  sky,  now  threatened 
hell  itself.  The  visitors  enter  Padalon  in  a  chariot,  which  hung 
self-balanced  on  a  single  wheel.     Here  the  scene  was.  altered. 

^  Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shon* 

Upon  the  travellers,  entering  Padalon. 

They,  tooj  i»  darkness  entered  on  their  way, 

But,  far  before  the  Car, 

A  glow,,  as  of  a  fiery  furnace  light, 

jt'iird  all  l^fore  them.    Twas  a  light  which  mada 
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Dttikiiefls  ilidf  appear 
A  tking  of  coinioit,  and  the  tight,  dismay'd, 
Shnmk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
Their  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe;  on  either  side 

Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  onward  as  they  ride, 
With  stronger  glare  the  light  around  them  spread, 
And  lo!  the  regions  dread, 
The  Worid  of  Woe  before  them,  opening  wide/  pp.  340,  24h 

The  single-wheeled  car  croasea  die  fiery  flood  oatk  '  ribof  sted,' 
ihirp  as  tbe  edge  of  a  aabre,  while  the  screams  and  tormeols  of  tbe 
danmed  in  the  gulpli  boaeath  are  described  with  all  tbe  gloomf 
power  of  Dante.  Even  a  new  feature  of  terror  is  afforded  to  theae 
accursed  regions  by  the  apprdiended  insurrection  of  their  inhalHtanta, 
lAo,  expecting  the  descent  of  Kdiama^  their  deliverer,  are  with  dil^ 
iiculty  retained  in  subjection  by  multiplied  guards  aiid  additional 
tortures.  Through  such  sounds  and  si^ts  of  terror,  the  suppliants 
at  length  reach  tl^  judgment-seat  of  xamen.  His  golden  throne 
is  propped  at  the  three  comers  by  three  figures  red-hot,  yet  retaiiw 
kg  me  form  and  sensationa  of  humanity :  the  fourdi  comer  is 
Msuppoitcd.  As  in  this  tottering  state  it  could  not  afford  a  secure 
seat  for  die  monarch  of  Padalon,  Yamen  had  placed  himself 
apoo  a  huge  marble  sepulchre,  die  abode  of  his  consort  Aayoruca^ 
who  received  mto  her  hundred  anus  the  souls  whose  doom  her  husr 
band  pnmouoced. 

Yamen  had  scarcely  welcomed  the  fugitives,  when  the  approach 
of  KAama  to  storm  lus  realms  became  manifest,  and  the  tumult  of 
hdl,  the  clang  of  the  tormentors  scources,  and  die  shrieks  of  the 
iofeers,  were  lost  in  a  dreadful  interval  of  suspense. 

*  The  voice  of  lamentation  ceased  in  Hell, 
And  sudden  silence  all  around  them  fell. 
Silence  more  wild  and  terrible 
Than  all  the  infernal  dissonance  before : 
Through  that  portentous  stillness,  fisr  away, 
Unwoi^ed  sounds  were  heard  advancing  on 
And  deepening  on  their  way/ 

This  sublime  passage  announces  the  Rajah,  and  we  cou|d  have 
wished  diat  it  had  altogether  superseded  the  account  of  his  actual 
asnult;  which,  though  perfectly  consonant  to  Hindoo  superstition, 
is  Cir  too  extravagant  for  a  serious  poem.  Kehama,  self-multiplied 
bj  die  attribute  of  divine  power  which  he  had  extorted  froni 
heaven,  stood  at  the  self-same  moment  before  the  eight  gates  of  hell^ 
ftonned  each  of  them  at  the  same  instant,  and  advanced,  as  it  were;, 
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in  eight  colamns  over  the  eight  causeways  which  led  to  die  throne 
of  Yamen.  Hie  penal  fires  grew  pale  before  the  lightnings 
which  attended  his  career,  and  £e  thunders  of  hell  were  drown^ 
in  the  louder  terrors  which  proclaimed  his  march.  The  gates  of 
the  Hindoo  pandaemonium  are  burst  open,  and  the  Rajah  in  all  his 
forma  surrounds  its  monarch. — The  strife  is  judiciously  veiled  by 
darkness,  but  the  issue  is  not  long  dubious.  Kehama,  having 
resumed  his  individuality,  is  discovered  seated  on  the  marble  tomb, 
with  Yamen  under  his  feet.  He  demands  of  the  three  living 
statues  who  prop  the  golden  throne,  what  they  are,  and  for  wbmn 
the  fourth  place  is  reserved.  They  answer  by  a  description  of  their 
vices,  and  declare  in  chorus  that  the  vacant  comer  is  desthied  foir 
one  equal  in  guilt  to  themselves,  and  that  they  had  long  looked  for 
that  one  in  Kehama.  The  Rajah  smiled  contemptuously,  and  or- 
dered the  amreeta  to  be  brought  forth :  obedient  to  his  voice,  the 
marble  sepulchre  opened,  and  *  a  huge  anatomy  within  its  womb' 
presented  die  '  cup  of  immortality.' 

The  Rajah  i^ain  invites  Kailyal  to  partake  his  power,  accom- 
panied by  a  threat  that  if  she«  refuses,  her  fatlier  shall  supply  the 
-vacant  place  under  the  iu^ment  seat  of  Yamen«  Both  remain 
unmoved :  '  die  resolute  heart  and  virtuous  will*  oppose  the  tyrant 
ev^n  in  th^  plenitude  of  his  triumph  over  death  and  fate.  Kehama 
had  no  sooner  quaffed  the  amreeta,  than  he  experienced  the  doom 
of  his  impious  ambition: — ^immortality,  happy  immortality  at  least, 
-could  not  be  the  meed  of  evil ;  the  liquor  ran  through  his  veins  in 
a  stream  of  molten  fire,  torturing  but  not  destroying  his  frame ;  and 
the  Rajah,  maugre  his  omnipotence,  feels  himself  compelled  to 
assume  his  places  the  fourth  burning  column  of  the  infernal  throne. 
Kailyal  now  drinks ;  but  the  amreeta,  of  which  the  qualities  were 
beneficent  or  malignant  according  to  the  properties  of  those  who 

Crtook  of  it,  did  but  consume  the  dross  of  hMm^ni^,  and  qualify 
r  to  enjoy  immortal  happiness  with  her  beloved  Ereenia*  Hie 
god  of  death  then  casts  his  eye  upon  Ladurlad,  who  sinks  at  the 
((l^nce  into  his  la^  mortal  slumber. 

^  Blessed  that  sle^Pi  more  blessed  was  the  waking. 
For  on  that  night  a  heavenly  moniing  broke ; 
The  light  of  heaven  was  round  him  when  he  woke, 

And  in  the  Swerga  in  Yedillian's  bower, 
AH  whom  he  loved  be  met  to  part  no  more.' 

Such  is  the  termination  of  this  singular  poem,  which,  notviith- 
standing  its  wild  and  extravagant  tenor,  rivetted  our  attention  more 
powerfully  than  any  thing  which  we  have  lately  perused.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  adopt  any  certain  rule  of  criticism  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
duction so  anomalous.  In  other  cases  we  perceive  the  mark  at 
which  the  author  has  aimed,  and  can  therefore  judge  whether  he  has 
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hSiea  short  of  it :  but  Mr.  Southej  resembles  Acestes,  who  shot 
merelj  to  shew  the  strength  of  his  bow,  and  the  height  to  whidi 
be  could  send  his  arrow. 

* Volans  liquidis  in  nubibus  arsit  arundo 

Signavitque  viam  ftammis.'   • 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Curse  of 
Kehaaia  without  conceiving  the  highest  opinion  of  the  author's 
lorce  of  imagination  and  power  of  expression.    I'he  passages  which 
we  have  quoted  will  bear  us  out  iu  asserting  that  no  bard  of  nu)dem 
days  possesses  a  more  abundant  share  of  imagination^  the  highest 
et  poetic  qualities.    There  is  a  glow,  an  exuberancy  even  in  his 
descriptions,  indicating  a  richness  of  fancy  adequate  to  supply  tb« 
waste  not  of  use  only,  but  of  extravagance :  and  perhaps  it  is  a 
Batiual  consequence  of  such  attributes,  that,  like  Collins,  '  he  loves 
fairies,  genii,  giants  and  monsters;  delights  to  rove  through  the 
meanders  of  enchantment,  to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden 
pdaoes,  and  to  repose  by  the  water-lalls  of  filysian  gardens.'    To 
this  taste  we  owe  the  '  wild  and  wondrous  tale'  of  Thalaba,  and 
the  still  more  wild  and  wondrous  Curse  of  Kehama.    If  we  com- 
psre  these  extraordinary  poems,  we  shall  find  that  thou^  they 
bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  those  paintings  which  are 
termed  companions,  their  leading  features  are  nevertheless  dif* 
ferent.    The  mythol(^  of  Thalaba  is  drawn  from  a  source  with 
wfaidi  we  became  early  acquainted.     Turbans  and  scymitars, 
calq>h3.  and  visirs,  dervises  and  calendars,  mosques  and  minarets, 
the  practice  and  almost  the  theory  of  the  Moslem  religion,  are 
£uniliar  to  us,  from  those  delightful  days  wh^i  awakening  fancy  first 
rioted  oo  the  banquet  of  fictitious  narrative.    But  what  the  Curse  of 
Kebama  wantsju  die  charm  of  eariy  pcepossession,  it  ei^oys  in  the 
more  important  quality  of  edification.    The  Hindoo  religion,  of 
which  Europeans,  nay  Indo-Europeans,  know  little,  excepting  from 
the  ponderous  labours  of  a  few  literati,  is  not  only  curiotis,  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  existii^  superstitions,  but  particularly  interest- 
ing, as  r^ulatiag  the  rel^ous  belief  and  moral  practice  of  mil- 
haoB  whom  treaty  or  conquest  has  united  to  the  British  empire. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood,  while  we  are  thus  expressing  our 
thanks  for  the  form  in  which  so  much  instruction  is  conveyed  to 
118,  that  we  consider  Mr.  Southey  as  having  employed  the  energies 
of  his  genius,  and  the  treasures  of  his  knowledge,  in  constructing  a 
ttle  which  should  have  no  higher  object  than  to  introduce  to  the 
world,  The  Hindoo  mythology  made  plain  aiid  eamf  to  the  meanest 
capacity.  The  poet,  we  apprehend,  had  discovered  that  on  this 
mythology  he  could  raise  such  a  fabric  as  he  now  presents  to  us — 
dmt  he  could  reduce  its  unwieldy  and  disjointed  parts  into  sonic 
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kind  of  form ;  and  divesting  of  extnrmgmce  what  lie  foand  in  tt  of 
flublimitjy  employ  the  means  which  a  particular  superstition  oflered 
to  his  hands,  in  the  production  of  a  work  which  should  excite  air 
interest  as  universal  as  that  of  the  most  probable  iable.  And  here 
we  feel  that  our  highest  tribute  of  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Southey  urn 
a  poet  and  a  man.  In  whatever  decree  the  cause  of  virtue  and  of 
morals  (and  we  must  be  blind  indeed  not  to  diKOver  hi»  uniform 
•xertions  on  their  side)  has  been  indebted  to  him  heretofore,  it  has 
now  to  acknowledge  far  more  splendid  services.  His  heroine 
does  not  owe  her  triumph  to  supernatural  interpositions,  founded 
On  principles  of  which  the  developement  can  neither  increase  our 
interest  nor  admiration.  From  die  gods  she  could  derive  but  little 
assistance ;  for  till  the  final  incident  of  the  poem  takes  place,  the 
victrix  causa  seems  to  be  that  of  their  enemy.  Heaven  itself 
stands  in  need  of  Laduriad ;  and,  together  with  him,  die  is  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  of  its  inhabitants.  Whence,  then,  ^Mings 
this  union  ultimately  so  effectual  in  baffling  the  ambitious  purposes 
of  Kehama  ?  The  answer  is  obvious  :  from  the  moral  character  of 
Kailyal,  which  is  perpetually  opposed  to  the  inoidinate  attempts, 
and  almost  omnipotent  wickedness  of  the  Ra|ah.  His  persecu* 
tions  serve  only  to  increase  her  patience  and  piety,  and  to  tmrn  ber 
mind  into  itself  in  search  of  means  of  defence  against  her  singu^ 
cahunities.  To  the  moral  agency  of  this  principle  the  poem  owes 
its  grandeur,  at  once  splendm  and  severe. 
^A  work  which  combines  with  circumstances  of  this  natsre  m, 
powerful  hnsginative  character,  has  certainly  advanced  far  towards 
perfection  in  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  poetry — the  devation  of 
the  human  mind;  which  is  thus  for  a  tnne  Ufted  above  the  sphere 
of  common  life,  its  low  pursuits  and  passions,  and  carried  into  an 
enipyreum  of  fancy^  where  it  majr  rove  at  will  through  btissfol 
regions  of  its  own  creation.  It  is  imposnble  for  a  reader  of  foel«» 
ing  to  rise  from  such  a  poem  without  being  sensibleof  this  abstrac* 
tion ;  without  a  consciousness  that  he  has  at  least  enjoyed  a  glimpse 
of  virtue,  that  his  heart  has  been  warmed  by  her  influenoe ;  awl,  that^ 
however  transient  4his  kiftuence  might  be,  it  brought  with  it  a  con« 
viction  of  the  existence  of  that  divine  original  from  irfiich  it.  sprof^. 
Poetry,  indeed,  cannot  create  a  soil  for  virtue  to  take  root  in ;  'but 
whenever  it  appears  in  its  loftier  character,  it  seldom  feils  to  in- 
vigorate  and  enrich  that  in  which  it  is  already  implanted. 

Some  remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  work  will  natorally 
be  expected  from  us.  In  this  Mr.  Southey  had  to  struggle  with 
two  great  difficulties.  The  poem  being  entiieiy  mytliologioal,'aifd 
the  agents,  generally  speaking,  having  little  in  common  with 
humanity,  it  must  at  first  sight  seem  difficult  to  preserve  that  mte^ 
rest  in  the  action  of  the  piece  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of 
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Miatite.  Itie  poet,  whose  hetrt  is  always  true  to  moral  fedingf, 
has  •focome  this  fbswkantage  by  the  beautifiil  picture  of  filial 
afliectioB  eduhited  in  die  amiable  vaA  virtuous  Kailyal.  It  is  thia 
secfet  charm  which  gives  iuterest  to  the  adtveatures  of  the  perse* 
outed  pan*,  remote  as  they  are  from  all  resemblance  to  possibiKtv. 
The  punty,  simplicity^  and  self-devotion  of  this  injjurad  female 
iBBCtify  her,  as  it  were,  in  our  fancy;  nor  can  we  consider  as  over* 
strraied  Ae  beautiful  passage  in  which  her  virtue  like  diat  of 
^CBcei's  Una,  is  described  as  subjugating  brute  ferocity. 

*  A  charm  was  on  the  Leopard  when  he  came 

Within  the  circle  of  that  myotic  glade ; 

Submiss  he  crouched  before  the  heavenly  Maid, 

« And  o&ctt^  to  her  touch  his  speckled  side ; 

Or  with  arch'd  hack  erect,  and  bending  head, 

And  eyes  half-<clos'd  for  pleasure,  would  he  stand, 

Courting  the  pressure  of  her  gentle  hand/  p.  138. 

The  portrait  c^Ladurlad  is  also  interestii^,  diough  in  a  less  de- 
gree* The  imagination  is  unable  to  receive  the  idea  of  intolerable 
tortmne  existing  for  such  a  length  of  time ;  and  although  the  poet 
has  judiciously  broken  the  spell  by  intervals  of  repose,  yet  when 
we  consider  the  exertions  made  in  the  delivery  of  me  Glendoveer, 
we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  pain  had  become  sufierable  by  eu** 
donmce.  The  love  of  the  Glendoveer  reminded  us  of  the  Compte 
deGabalis,  and  of  Pope,  who  adapted  to  comic  machinery  the 
attachment  of  his  airy  beings*  It  is,  perhaps,  less  fitted  to  serious 
poetry ;  for  so  inseparable  are  our  ideas  even  of  sentimental  affection, 
Iran  the  pangs  of  jealousy  and  the  tumults  of  desire,  Aat  we  can 
hardly  conceive  love,  in  the  sense  usually  affixed  to  the  word,  eicisting 
between  two  beings  of  different  natures,  any  more  than  between  two 
persons  of  the  same  s^.  But  as  Satan  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost, 
00  Kdiama,  partaking  of  his  haughty  and  ambitious  character,,  and 
exceecfing  him  in  power,  is  far  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the 
poem.  Mr.  Southey  has  happily  embodied  his  conception  of  an 
numan  being  approaching  in  power  to  a  divinity,  in  malignity  to 
Ae  evil  principle.  Severer  critics  may  however  censure  Qie  pas- 
sage in  the  seventeenth  section,  where  Baly  carries  off  Arvaian ; 
and  ^ndiere  the  Rajah,  instead  of  attempting  his  rescue,  proposes  him- 
aelf  as  a  suitor  to  Kailyal,  and  thus  altogether  changes  the  motive  of 
bar  persecution.  ,Even  when  Kehama  had  subdued  the  God  of 
hell,  we  hesfr  nothing  of  his  releasing  Arvaian,  although  his  aflec- 
tion  for  him  is  the  main  cause  of  the  curse  of  Leduriad.  But  we 
we  mott  inclined  to  censure  die  conclusion  of  Kehama's  career,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  the  extent  of  his 
powers.  Somethii^  like  the  same  incident  is  to  be  found  in  one 
ef  the  tales  of  die  Genii,  where  the  waters  of  oblirion  prove  the 
wsten  of  death :  but  this  is  more  ingemous  than  the  expedient 
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hy  which  Seeva  humUM  Kehama  in  the  very  bek^t  of  his 
triumph.  After  all,  a  simiUr  objectioii  would  probablv  have  oc- 
curred to  any  manner  in  which  the  tale  could  be  concluded :  for 
as  Kehama  had  been  almost  raised  to  a  level  with  Omnipo- 
tence, it  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  any  adequate  mode  of  ac^ 
complishing  his  overthrow. 

A  second  difficulty  which  Mr.  Southejr  had  to  encounter,  is 
that  of  adapting  the  vast  and  clumsy  fsbnc  of  Indian  mythology 
to  the  purposes  of  English  poetry.  We  have  observed  the  advan- 
tages which  this  presented;  and  the  inconveniences  are  pointed 
out  by  the  poet  himself,  when  he  acknowleges  die  anti-pictu- 
resque exterior  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  and  the  frantic  extrava- 
gance of  the  fables  in  which  they  are  agents.  Neither  does  be 
disguise  the  obvious  objection,  that  the  English  reader  may  be 
startled  by  being  plunged  at  once  into  a  new  and  unknown  system. 
The  last  difficulty  Mr.  Southey  has  removed  by  a  list  of  those 
duties  who  occupy  a  place  among  his  dramatis  personsB,  and  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  character  and  functions  of  each.  The  other  in- 
convenience was  not  so  easily  parried.  Mr.  Southey  has  indeed, 
generally  speaking,  chosen  the  most  pleasing  of  the  Hindoo  tra- 
ditions. But  whOe  plunging  into  such  an  abyss  of  monstrous  and 
outrageous  fictions,  the  poet,  perhaps,  became  more  ^[uniliarized 
with  the  eastern  stile  than  was  quite  consistent  with  the  necessary 
■^verity  of  selection,  and  we  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  sooie 
of  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen  to  celebrate.  We  have  aheady 
stated  our  objections  to  the  eight-days  combat  of  Ladurlad  with 
Ae  sea-monster,  and  to  die  sel^multiplication  of  Kehama,  on  his 
storming  Padalon.  We  would  have  included  in  our  expurganda, 
Indra's  elemental  palace,  built  pardy  of  fire,  partly  of  water,  bad  not 
the  poetry  been  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  to  excuse  extravagance  it- 
$elf :  but  a  globe  which  the  sorceress  Lorrinite  composed  of  the  pupils 
of  human  eyes,  we  must  condemn  without  mercy.  W^e  would  also 
sendto  the  Remise  a  certain  infernal  car,  which  as  it  onlymoyed  on 
one  wheel,  must  have  been  a  precarious  vehicle,  even  if  it  had  tra- 
.versed  a  road  broader  dian  the  edge  of  a  scymetar,  The  description 
of  Mount  Calasay,  a  silver  hill,  with  seven  silver  ladders,  is  too 
much  like  a  tale  of  Madam  D'aunois ;  and  we  cannot  help  remarkii^, 
that  Yamen-pur,  the  metropolb  of  the  infernal  region^  beiiq; 
made  of  a  single  diamond,  is  the  more  brilliant  habitation  of  the 
two.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  Grecian  Cupid,  we  cannot  re- 
concile ourselves  to  Camdeo's  bowstring,  which  being  composed 
of  live  bees,  must  have  been  singularly  Ul  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  archery ;  nor  are  we  at  all  pleased  with  the  bees  breaking  off 
upon  one  occasion,  and  hiving  upon  Kailyal's  he^ul.  Theae  and 
similar  imperfections,  however,  were  almost  inseparable  from  a 
plan  laid  in  the  wildest  regions  of  Action.    The  Greeks  alone 
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hive  contrived  to  reconcile  to  sracey  and  to  a  decent  probability, 
their  mjtfaological  fables,  white  the  Hindoos  have,  of  all  n»- 
^iooiy  ma  fiurdieat  into  the  extremes  of  tumid  and  uniniaginable 
<aiiiiinfitj. 

We  can  die  more  readily  pardon  Mr.  Soutbey  for  following,  in 
a  few  instances,  the  bad  taste  of  his  model ;  because  one  of  his 
JMiDcipal  beaiitiet  is  derived  from  the  uncommon  art  with  which 
at  has  maintained  the  character  of  a  poet  of  Hindostan.  We 
hive  scarcely  been  able  to  find  a  passage,  in  which  we  are  re- 
Jniuded  that  the  bard  is  an  European.  The  ornaments,  the  land- 
scape, the  anioMls,  the  similies,  die  language,  the  sentiments,  are 
eriental;  selected,  indeed,  and  arranged  with  more  art  than 
any  eastern  poet coold  have  displayed;  but  still  composed  of  the 
very  materials  which  he  must  necessarily  have  employed.  This 
ofaservatioii  of  manners  and  costume,  is  carried  sull  farther  than 
ia  Madoc.  There  the  poet  established  among  his  imaginary 
iVtzeocas,  various  rites  observed  in  different  parts  of  America; 
Imt  here,  where  materials  were  more  amply  supplied,  his  manners 
and  sentmaenta  are  not  merely  oriental,  but  so  distinctly  and  ex* 
ciusively  Hindoo,  that  they  could  be  properly  ascribed  to  V0 
other  Indian  fSuth,  and  would  be  misplaced,  had  the  story 
Kq>ected  Mahometans,  Thibetians,  or  Parsees.  The  ^ius  and 
iBoral  feeling  of  the  author  are,  indeed,  visibly  superior  to  the 
colours  with  which  he  works;  yet  this  superiority  cannot  be 
poceived  from  the  Englishman  breakii^  forth  in  any  particular 
^aMe ;  but  from  the  general  light  diffused  over  the  whole  pic* 
tare,' like  that  communicated  by  the  sun  to  nature  upon  those  days 
10  which  his  orb  is  not  visible. 

Weighing,  therefore,  the  beauties,  and  the  imperfections  con- 
pected  with  the  author's  plan,  the  former  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate in  a  very  great  degree.  But  could  not  Mr.  Southey  have 
selected  some  subject,  admitting  all  that  is  excellent,  and  excluding 
all  that  is  extravagant  in  his  poem  f  We  should  be  deficient  indeed 
iaonr  art,  if  we  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative.  As  Mr.  Sou- 
they  himself,  however,  was  to  write  the  poem,  it  is  only  reverence 
for  the  reader  s  leisure,  which  prevents  our  demanding  that  he  shall 
dmse  for  his  next  theme;  one  which  will  allow  him  to  display  die 
nUimity  of  Homer,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  fiwicy  of  Ariosto,  the 
chaste  taste  of  'Hisso,  the  solemnity  of  Dante,  and  all  the  attributes 
of  all  the  first  poets.  J}ut  would  our  advice  be  reasonable?  Or  ra- 
ther would  it  not  resemble  the  resolution  of  the  mad  monarch,' 
the  execution  of  which  he  wisely  commits  to  his  minbters  ? 

^  He  shall  have  chariots  easier  than  air, 

Wluck  I  will  haoe  invented 

And  thou  shait  ride  before  him,  on  a  horse 
Cut  oat  of  an  entire  diamond, 

That 
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That  shall  be  made  to  go  with  golden  whedf 

I  know  not  haw  yet  I 

This  18  the  false  gallop  of  criticisiii--it  is  not  pointing  out  to  an 
author  any  reasonable  object  to  be  attained ;  but  insidiously  hint* 
mg  at  some  unknown  point  of  excellence,  with  wbo0e  bearings  we 
^ubtless  are  acquabted,  though  we  kindly  leave  die  poet  to  tasA 
them  out  as  he  can.  In  this  we  see  neither  wit  nor  wiadom : 
and  shame  on  our  craft  if  this  finesse  be  its  excellence !  In  Judg* 
iDg  of  every  human  production,  we  can  only  estimate  how  fiur  it  ex- 
ceeds or  ^Is  short  of  the  common  exertions  of  humanity;  and  it 
shews  equal  ignorance  and  injustice  to  attempt  reducing  it  to  the 
imaginary  standard  of  some  beau  ideal,  of  which  neither  the 
author  nor  the  critic  has  any  distinct  or  accurate  perception. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  singular  stile  of  versAcation  em^ 
ployed  in  this  poem,  which  resembles  the  Pindarics  of  the  aeveofw 
teenth  century.  In  die  construction  and  return  of  his  language,  and 
eVen  of  his  modulations,  we  observe  a  marked  imitation  of  Milton, 
and  there  are  passages  in  which  the  sense  also  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  of  our  great  classic.    The  flight  of  Arvalan,  when 

*  Thrice  through  the  vulnerable  shade 
The  Glendoveer  impels  the  griding  blade,  6cc/ 
inevitably  recals  the  ^ridin^  sword  of  Michael.  The  beautiful 
retreat  of  the  celestial  inhabitants  from  die  profaned  Swerga,  re- 
minded us  of  the  secession  of  the  Hamadryads  hi  the  hymn  to  di^ 
Nativity.  But  Mr.  Southey,  though  we  can  discern  that  Milton  it 
his  fevourite  poet,  is  in  no  respect  a  servile  imitator  of  his  sublime 
model.  His  picture  of  the  infernal  regions  may  sti^  compari- 
son with  ai^  poetic  vision  of  those  penal  fires,  from  the  days 
of  Homer  to  those  of  Klopstock.  The  description  hovers  be- 
tween that  of  Dante  and  Milton ;  not  exhibiting  the  tedious  par- 
dcularity  of  the  former,  yet  more  detailed  than  that  of  the  latto*. 
The  approach  of  the  mortals  to  Padalon  seems  to  us  equal  in 
grandeur  to  any  passage  which  we  ever  perused.  We  will  quote  a 
few  lines  and  close  our  criticism,  though  our  subject  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 

*  Far  other  light  than  that  of  day  there  shone 

Upon  the  travellers  entering  Padalon. 
They,  too,  in  darkness  entered  on  their  way, 
But,  far  before  the  Car, 
A  glow,  as  of  a  fiery  .furnace  light, 
Fiird  all  l^fore  them.    Twas  a  light  which  made 
Darkness  itself  appear 
A  thing  of  comfort,  and  the  sight,  disma/d, 
Shrunk  inward  from  the  molten  atmosphere. 
I'heir  way  was  through  the  adamantine  rock 
Which  girt  the  World  of  Woe;  on  either  side 
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Its  massive  walls  arose,  and  overhead 
Arch'd  the  long  passage ;  on  Ward  as  theyride. 
With  stronger  glare,  the  light  around  them  spread. 
And  lo !  the  regions  dread. 
The  World  of  Woe  before  thera,  opening  wide* 

There  rolls  the  fiery  flood,  ,  ,     . 

Girding  the  realms  of  Padalon  around. 

A  sea  of  flame  it  seem'd  to  be, 

Sea  without  bound ; 

For  neither  mortal,  nor  immortal  sight, 

Could  pierce  across  through  that  intensest  light/  pp.  240, 24 1. 

The  notes  contain  a  profusion  of  eastern  learning,  and  the 
nasave  blocks  whkb  Mr.  Sou  they  has  selected  as  specimens  of 
Bramanical  poetry  and  mythology,  give  ns  at  once  an  idea  of  the 
inunense  quarries,  in  which  th^  author  must  have  laboured,  and  of 
the  tule,  skill,  aud  labour  necessary  to  fashion  such  unwieldy  ma* 
terials  into  the  beautiful  forms  which  ihe^  exhibit  in  the  text. 

Every  theme,  however  pleasing,  has  its  bounds,  and  we  must 
bidbrewell  to  Mr.  Southey,  grateful  for  the  pleasure  afforded  us. 
We  can  presage  nothing  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  present 
poem.  Its  faults  lie  on  tl^e  surface,  and  are  of  a  kind  obuoxi* 
ODi  to  sarcasm  and  malicious  ridicule.  But  its  beauties  are  in- 
late,  and  it  possesses  that  high  qualification  for  popularity,  the 
power  of  excitii^  a  painful  and  sustained  interest.  There  are 
^  forely,  anoKHig  us  those  who  will  tolerate  the  excentricities  of 
Seons,  in  consideration  of  its  lofty  properties — properties,  which 
<b>tegiiish  all  tbe  works  of  the  poet ;  but  which  shme  forth  with 
trsoKMidant  lustre,  m  the  Curse  of  Kehama. 

Before  we  quit  the  poem,  we  are  bound  to  notice  the  novel 
and  beautiful  manner  in  which  it  is  printed.  In  general  a  page 
of  poetiy  is  displeasing  to  fastidious  eyes,  from  the  irregular  ter- 
nuinitioQsof  the  Unes;  this  deformity  is  not  only  obviated,  but  a  re- 
inarkaUe  elegance  in  the  typographic  art  is  introduced  in  its  stead. 
Tkt  centre  <^  every  verse  is  so  placed,  as  to  preserve  an  equal 
l^reidth  of  QUffgki  on  each  side,  and  to  give  the  page  a  kind  of 
iHNdary  appearance,  which  is  singularly  striking  and  agreeable, 
^  before  tbe  cause  of  it  is  discovered.  We  hope  that  every 
'wire  wove,  hot  pressed*  poem,  composed  upon  this  model, 
^  be  printed  with  the  same  attention  to  picturesque  beauty,  as  th^ 
^^tttt  of  Kehama,  which  has  led  the  way  to  the  only  improvement 
^  which  the  art  of  printing,  in  its  present  advanced  state,  is,  per* 
Hk  luaceptibli* 


Art. 
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Art,  hi.    Brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of 
the  Rnssian  Armu^  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland 
in  the  Years  1806  and  1807.    4to.    pp.  xxviii.  276.     Loudon. 
Egerton.     1811. 
•  •  • 

T^HERE  18  not  a  more  certain  prognostic  of  the  downfall  of  a 
-*•  nation,  than  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  government  and 
the  people,  that  their  utmost  efforts  are  inadequate  to  resist  the 
enemjf  with  whom  they  may  be  engaged  iu  war.  There  is  some- 
thing in  thb  feeling  which  palsies  every  nerve,  and  produces  an 
effect  upon  a  nation,  which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  langaor 
of  a  confirmed  melancholy,  operating  upon  individuals.  It  oppresses' 
those  whom  it  attacks  with  a  listless  debility,  and  whilst  the  power 
of  the  disorder  becomes  gradually  more  decided,  and  its  cure  more 
remote,  it  leaves  its  unfortunate  victims  to  sink  beneadi  their  fate, 
without  effDrt  and  without  hope. 

It  is  therefore  with  great  regret,  and  not  without  some  alarm, 
that  we  observe  in  any  part  of  this  country  a  tendency  to  this  d»- 
order;  and  we  consider  as  no  equivocal  symptom  of  it»  approach, 
a  disposition  to  represent  every  extensive  application  of  the  ^reat 
military  resources  of  these  islands,  as  utterly  vain  and  ineffectual. 
We  confess  that  it  has  given  us  peculiar  pain  to  remark,  that  thia 
doctrine  (which  appears  pregnant  with  fatal  consequences)  has 
been  propagated  by  persons  who,  from  their  situation,  character, 
and  talents,  have  considerable  weight  in  the  country;  and  who 
might,  if  they  thought  fit,  excite  spirit  and  vigour  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  now  create  despondency  and  fear.  They  do  not,  it 
is  true,  extend  their  doubts  of  the  ability  of  this  country  to  contend 
with  France,  to  our  maritime  means ;  but  they  entertain  such  an 
opinion  of  the  supereminent  military  genius  of  Buonaparte,  and 
of  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  militaeiry  resources  of 
France,  as  to  look  upon  the  British  army  (die  bravest  and  the 
finest  undoubtedly  in  the  world)  as  fit  only  to  W9:g^  a  petty  coio^ 
nial  war,  or  to  wait  in  trembling  apprehension  at  home  for  the 
moment  when  the  enemy,  having  consolidated  all  his  means  and 
collected  all  his  might,  shall  attempt  to  number  die  Briti^  empire  * 
amongst  his  dependent  province.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  these 
maxims  are  by  no  means  congenial  to  our  feelings,  or  consistent  with 
our  notions  of  British  policy.  We  cannotveryre»iily  understand  what 
benefit,  and  particularly  what  security,  is  to  follow  from  a  mode  of 
conducting  a  war  purely  and  systematically  defensive.  In- the  ope>' 
rations  of  an  individual  campaign,  such  a  mode  of  warfieu^  may  be 
prudent  and  advantageous ;  but  it  ^ppe^irs  to  us  that  die  adoption 
of  it,  as  a  fixed  principle,  would  give  to  the  enemy  every  advantage 
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wfak^  he  could  denre^  and  deprive  otmelTes  of  every  chance  of  ter'» 
mmiCiif  boetitities  with  lafety  or  honour.  Far  from  considering 
the  state  of  Europe  at  the  present  moment  as*  one  which  calls  upon 
us  to  abandon  all  idea  of  vigorously  resisting  Buonaparte  upon  the 
coatinenty  vire  see  ki  the  struggles  which  have  ennobled  some,  and  in 
the  reverses  which  have  overturned  others  of  the  continental  powers, 
an  additional  motive  for  energy  and  perseverance  on  our  own  part : 
and  from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  great  military  events  of 
the  last  eighteen  years,  we  are  persuaded  that  by  a  manly  and 
honest  resistance,  even  the  genius  of  Buonaparte  may  be  foiled,  and 
the  spell  of  French  invincibility  dissolved. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  view  with  pleasure  the  work 
before  us ;  and  we  think  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  rendered  an 
eminent  service  to  his  country,  to  Europe,  and  the  world,  by  exhi- 
biting an  authentic  narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  Poland,  and  by 
thus  assisting  in  tearing  away  the  mask  vrith  which  exaggeration  on 
the  one  band,  and  pusillanimity  on  the  other,  have  di^uised  muclr 
of  the  true  character  of  Buonaparte's  strength.  That  Sir  Robert 
Wibon  was  well  quali£ed  to  give  these  details  to  the  public 
cannot  be  doubted,  whether  we  consider  the  talents  which  he  is 
known  to  possess,  or  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  of  wit- 
nesmg  wlnit  he  describes.  The  motives  too  which  he  states  as  hav- 
ing urged  him  to  this  undertaking,  are  highly  creditable  to  his  fecfl- 
ings ;  and  be  very  natundly  represents  diem  to  have  been  awakened 
*  by  the  perusal  of  a  French  extra-ofiicial  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  1806  add  1807,  and  by  a  late  British  publication  on  ther 
rharacter,  customs,  and  manners  of  Russia,  vrith  a  Review  of 
that  work.' — ^With  regard  to  the  two  latter  publications,  we  en- 
tirely concur  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson  in  the  view  which  he  enter- 
tains of  their  tendency,  arKl  of  the  injudicious  tone  of  asperity 
in  which  they  are  expressed — a  tone  which  many  circumstances 
recorded  in  the  book  itself>  pointed  out  bv^Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ren- 
der not  only  imprudent,  but  unjustifiable.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
without  suspicion,  that  if  our  travellers  do  not  experience  in 
Rassia  that  attention  and  hospitality  to  which  they  conceive 
themselves  entitled,  the  Russians  a/one  are  not  to  blame. — 
We  assert,  however,  in  common  with  Sir  Robert  Wdson,  (and  we 
htKt  no  unsubstantial  grounds  for  the  assertion,)  that  the  charge 
brought  i^inst  Russia  is  totally  unfounded ;  and  we  could  add  many 
names  to  the  list  which  he  has  given  of  those  to  whom  he  could 
refer  for  a  c6nfirmation  of  his  opinion.  We  do  not  iiKleed  pre- 
tend to  say  that  there  are  no  defects  in  the  Russian  character ;  but 
we  are  disposed  to  make  great  allowances  in  finrour  of  a  people, 
who  little  more  than  a  century  ago  wtre  hardly  to  be  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  European  commonwealth,  and  whose  compa- 
rative backwardness  in  manv  points  of  civilization,  may  rather  be 
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attribatod  to  the  general  downest  with  whicb  impoveiDeiit  ad- 
vaoceif,  than  to  any  insuperable  obstacles  arising  mun  the  Batire 
character  of  those  ajnoogst  whom  its  influence  is  eztendecL     Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  we  think  with  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  that 
the  interests  of  Russia  and  of  Ei^land  are  inseparably  united;'  and 
we  should  consider  it  almost  miraculous  if  the  late  selection  of 
Bemadotte  to  be  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  the  extension  of 
the  French  empire  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  did  not  excite  a  degree  of 
jealousy  between  Russia  and  France,  which  may,  at  no  remote 
period,  be  attended  with  very  important  consequences. 
"     Looking  therefore  to  the  prospect  of  a  return  of  that  harmoiiy 
which  formerly  subsisted  between  England  and  Russia,  we  are 
happy  to  deduce  from  the  work  before  us  the  following  inferences: 
first,  that  experience  will  have  taught  Russia  those  causes  of  hi^r 
former  failiure  which  depended  upon  herself;  and,  secondly,  that 
with  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  she  may  acquire  the  means  of 
contending  successfully  with  France.    It  is  not  for  us  .to  say  how 
soon  she  may  become  sensible  of  the  impolicy  and  danger  of  her 
present  union  with  that  power,  or  how  soon  (supposing  that  sense 
of  danger  to  be  created)  she  may  feel  herself  m  a  condition  to 
break  the  bonds  by  which  she  b  at  present  fettered.     We  cannot 
but  admit  that  if  the  marriage  of  Buonaparte  with  a  Princess  of 
Austria  should  give  him  such  a  comnumding  influence  in  the  Ca> 
binet  of  Vienna,  as  to  compel  that  power  to  active  co-operatibn 
with  France  against  Russia,  the  difficulties  of  the  latter  country 
would  be  very  materially  increased.    But  the  experience  of  au 
history  teaches  us,  that  the  connexions  which  such  marriages  fopm 
between  States,  naturally  jealous  of  each  other,  are  frail  and  fleel* 
ing.     Can  we  suppose  that  Austria  will  not  look  with  increasinff 
anxiety  to  the  recovery  of  those  portions  of  her  territory  whi^ 
have  been  wrested  from  her,  and  which,  from  their  position  and 
internal  resources,  are,  in  a  commercial,  political,'  and  militaiy 
sense,  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of 
the  Austrian  empire  ?  Nothing  which  she  can  acquire  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  or  of  Poland,  can,  as  it  strikes  us,  compensate,  in  point 
of  feeling  and  interest,  for  the  loss  of  the  Venetian  States ;  for  the 
dismemberment  of  her  hereditary  dominions  on  the  sideof  Carinthin 
and  Camida ;  and,  above  all,  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Tyrol,  that  gem 
in  the  Austrian  crown,  torn  from  her  after  a  struggle,  which,  whilst  it 
excited  the  admiration,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  surroundiiy 
nations,  must  have  taught  Austria  herself  the  intrinsic  value  of  so 
inestimable  a  possession.    She  may  indeed  be  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  Rittsia  in  the  war  of  1809 ;  but  she  will  recollect  that 
the  hostilities  of  that  power  were  lai^uid  and  evidently  reluctant ; 
and  altfaoiifh  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  she  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don 
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doo  a  pordon  of  her  Polish  territory  to  Russia,  ^he  will  feel  that 
ber  real  enemy  and  spoiler  is  France,  and  that  widi  France  is  her 
true  and  genuine  quarrel.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  the  conduct 
of  Buonaparte  towards  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Vienna,  was  a 
stroke  of  policy  well  calculated  to  forward  his  immediate  views, 
we  may  still  venture  to  doubt  the  permanency  of  its  effects ;  and, 
without  following  this  course  of  reasoning  into  detail,  we  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  thing  in  die  present  state  of  Europe 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  Russia  will  sooner  or  later  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Buonaparte,  and  assert  her  native  strength  with 
vi^ur  and  success.  Ttiat  strength  may  indeed  have  been  shaken, 
and  even  for  a  time  impaired,  in  the  late  tempestuous  struggle :  but 
is  it  therefore  gone  for  ever,  or  has  it  necessarily  been  followed  by 
irremediable  debility  and  decay  ?  The  branches  of  the  tree  may 
have  been  shattered,  but  the  trunk  and  the  root  remain  uninjured, 
and  the  sap  still  moves  on  in  its  regular  course  with  healthy  and 
uodiminisbed  circulation. 

We  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  view  of  die 
work  itself.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  viz.^  remarks  upon  the 
character  and  composition  of  the  Russian  army,  and  a  detailed 
account  of  the  campaigns  in  which  it  was  engaged.  These  divi* 
rions  are  however  preceded  by  a  preface,  which  contains  some  mat- 
ter not  to  be  passed  over  without  notice.  We  have  already 
expressed  onr  approbation  of  the  motives  which  led  Sir  Robert 
Wibon  to  undertake  this  publication,  and  our  general  coincidence 
in  die  vindication  of  the  Russian  character ;  but  there  is  one  part 
of  the  preface  which  we  cannot  look  upon  as  entitled  to  the  same 
assent :  we  mean  that  which  relates  to  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  in  which  Sir  Robert  endeavours,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  pal- 
liate that  atrocious  transaction.  We  really  do  not  think  that  it  was 
at  all  necessary,  with  a  view^  to  defend  the  present  state  of  Russia 
from  the  aspersions  thrown  upon  it  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  others,  to 
advert  to  this  subject ;  nor  does  the  author  appear  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempt.  Our  readers,  however,  shall  judge  for 
themselves.  After  quoting  various  state  papers  in  order  to  show 
that  Russia  was  not  only  not  guilty  of  religious  persecution  in 
Polaid,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  object  was  to  secure  die 
nost  perfect  toleration,  he  adds, — 

*  Persecution  (speaking  here  of  the  persecution  exercised  by  the 
I^ohsk  government  against  the  Dissidents)  went  on,  and  Poland  was  par- 
titioned, so  as  to  render  her  a  lessformdabk  agitator  to  the  neighiiouring 
States.  The  erasure  of  Poland  n-om  the  list  of  States  has  ever  been 
deemed  an  atrocious  outrage,  but  certainly  Poland  had  abused  her  indc' 
pendence.  For  nine  hundred  years  this  6ne  country  (with  very  litde 
intermission)  had  been  the  prey  of  factions  and  disorder,  xpfdck  Kad  kept 
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the  bordering  States  in  continual  inqiuctude^  whilst  they  desolated  and 
degraded  the  people.' 

And  again — 

*  If  the  government  of  Poland  had  not  been  ticious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  twelve  millions  of  people  would  have 
found  means  to  preserve  their  independence,  when  the  inclination  to 
become  a  nation  was  so  prevalent;  nor  would  ambition  have  projected 
the  subjugation,  or  could  Catherine  have  been  enabled  before  the  last 
partition  to  reply  to  a  prelate  of  Poland,  who  ^as  endeavouring  to  con* 
vince  her  that  his  country  was  a  Sovereign  State,  independent  of  all 
other  earthly  power,  and  that  there  was  an  injustice  in  her  Majesty's 
proceeding  towards  it — **  Reverend  Father,  if  Poland  was  an  inde- 
pendent State,  you  would  not  have  been  here  to  intercede  for  it ;  as  it 
18,  you  can  give  me  no  security  that  your  country  will  not  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  those  who  may  one  day  attempt  to  disturb  the  happiness  of 
my  people.  To  care  for  the  present,  and  provide  for  the  future  safety 
of  this  empire,  the  Almighty  has  imposed  on  me  the  heavy  duty  of  a 
Sovereign :  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  our  divine  mission  all  earthly 
considerations  must  give  place.*" 

Now  upon  these  passages  we  have  to  remark,  that  admitting  (as 
we  do)  the  accuracy  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson*8  account  of  tlie  govern- 
ment and  institutions  of  Poland,  we  cannot  see  in  them  any  justifi- 
cation of  the  partitioning  pow  ers.  They  had  not  a  right  even  to 
interfere  with,  much  less  to  dismember,  the  territories  of  Poland, 
unless  they  could  clearly  and  distincdy  show  that  the  anarchy  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  was  dangerous  to  the  security  of  their  own 
States.  They  did  indeed  pretend  to  justify  their  conduct  upon  this 
principle ;  but  to  us  it  is  manifest  that  the  radical  vices  of  the 
Polish  constitution,  and  the  perpetual  confusion  which  they  intro- 
duced mto  every  part  of  tlie  country,  so  far  from  behig  a  cause  of 
jealousy  and  alarm,  were  guarantees  to  the  neighbouring  States  of 
her  inability  to  do  them  mischief;  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  himself 
coniinns  this  opinion,  wjien  he  says  in  die  preceding  extract,  '  that 
if  the  government  of  Poland  had  not  been  vicious,  if  the  state  of 
society  had  not  been  depraved,  twelve  millious  of  people  would 
have  found  means  to  preserve  their  independence;'  for  if  these 
causes  rendered  them  incapable  of  defending  themselves,  how  could 
they  give  them  the  means  of  endangering  tlie  safety  of  others?  If 
they  were  so  weak  at  home,  what  strength  could  they  display 
abroad  i  Upon  the  ground  therefore  of  self-defence,  we  think  the 
palliation  fails  entirely ;  and  we  are  really  surprized  that  the 
author  should  have  introduced  into  tliis  justificatory  part  of  his 

f>reface  Uie  speech  of  Catherine,  in  which  she  affects  to  consider 
ler  career  of  injustice  towards  Poland,  as  a  duty  imposed  upon 
her  by  Providence  for  the  security  of  her  own  subjects.     She  did 
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iedeed  make  '  all  earthly  consideratioiis  give  wa/  upon  this  occa« 
ajoa;  bat  they  gave  \vay  not  to  the  man<ktes  of  heaven,  but  to  the 
violoice  of  inflamed  ambition.  In  short,  if  there  existed  no  other 
records  of  the  partitions  of  Poland,  than  the  manifestos  by  which 
it  was  attempted  to  justify  them,  we  should  still  say  that  they 
were  conceived  in  injustice,  and  executed  with  every  mark  of  insidt, 
and  in  defiance  of  every  principle  of  generosity  or  honour. 

Widi  r^ard  to  "what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  says  of  the  general  con- 
dlktory  disposition  of  the  Russian  government  towards  its  sub« 
jects,  we  are  disposed  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  following 
sutement. 

'  Public  documents  will  authenticate,  that  so  far  from  any  existing 
desire  to  impose  the  shackles  of  slavery,  extraordinary  encouragements 
are  gtven  to  the  progress  of  freedom ;  and  that  the  total  abolition  of 
slsYeiy  is  the  principle  of  the  Russian  government,  which  indefatigably 
ponues  this  difficult  but  noble  object,  and  for  which  purpose  a  coia^ 
niuee  is  at  this  very  time  sitting,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Emperor.' 

TTus  undoubtedly  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  most  gratifying  to 
«vcry  lover  of  rational  liberty ;  and  we  certainl)?  think  that  the 
tranquillity  which  Sir  Robert  afterwards  represents  as  having  pre- 
vails in  4e  distant  and  conquered  provinces  during  the  late  war, 
"vhen  no  troops  were  left  to  overawe  them,  may  fairly  be  viewed  as 
tendh^  still  farther  to  establish  the  general  fact  of  the  conciliatory 
character  of  the  Russian  government.  We  are  at  the  same  time 
not  without  our  fears,  that  ip  a  country  of  such  vast  extent,  and 
<tiO  labourite  under  so  many  defects  in  its  political  institutions, 
there  must  be,  at  least  in  its  extremities,  many  instances  of  indir 
vidual  oppression. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  comments  upon  Sir  Robert  Wilson's 
preface,  without  referring  to  his  charge  against  Buo^naparte  for 
havii^  poisoned  his  sick  soldiers  in  Egypt,  which  he  there  renews. 
We  shall  however  only  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  sus* 
pkioQ  that  he  would  have  brought  forward  so  grave  an  accusation 
widiout  being  himself  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the 
fects  which  he  alledged ;  and  that  if  he  has  hitherto  failed  in  sub- 
stantiating the  charge,  it  is  not  so  much  from  any  improbability  in 
the  thii^  itself,  as  from  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  producing  such 
testimony  asnvould  constitute  a  decisive  proof. 

We  have  detained  our  readers  somewhat  too  long  from  a  view 
of  the  main  body  of  the  work.  It  commences  with  a  description 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  Sir  Robert  points  out  with  great  mi- 
nuteness and  in  a  very  interestmg  manner,  the  characteristics  which 
^ossk  the  different  parts  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  his  account 
^  the  jo5intry  he  represents  them  as  possessing  all  the  materials 
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requisite  for  forming  complete  soldiers ;  and  he  records  a  variety 
of  anecdotes  which  confirm  in  a  striking  manner  his  general  de- 
scription of  their  character.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
following  instances  of  devoted  intrepidity,  one  where  the  error  of 
a  commander  had  exposed  his  troops  to  inevitable  destruction,  and 
the  other  where  the  idea  of  gratifying  their  sovere^,  and  fulfilimg 
his  expectations,  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 

*  "  Comrades,  go  not  forwards  into  the  trenches,"  cried  out  i^  retir- 
ing party  to  an  advancing  detachment,  "  retreat  with  us,  or  you  will 
be  lost,  for  the  enemy  are  already  in  possession." — "  Prince  Potemkin 
must  look  to  that,**  replied  the  commander,  "  for  it  was  he  who  gave 
us  the  order. — Come  oti  Russians!"  and  he  and  his  men  marched 
forward  and  perished.' 

The  other  instance  occuned  at  Eyiau. 

^  General  Bennin^n  ordered  the  village  of  Eylau,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  mistake,  to  be  recovered,  and  the  columns  were  in  mo- 
tion, am  mated  by  an  expression  in  the  command,  that  the  Emperor 
expected  his  troops  to  execute  the  orders ;  but  afterwards  thinking  it 
advisable,  as  the  enemy  was  greatly  reinforced,  to  desist  from  the  en- 
terprize,  he  sent  to  countermand  the  service.  ''  No,  no,"  exclaimed 
every  voice,  "  the  Emperor  mus^  not  be  disappointed."  ' 

These  are  noble  sentiments,  and  the  nation  which  is  actuated  by 
them,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  eminently  distinguislied  in  war.,  But 
we  cannot  forbear  laying  before  our  readers  another  trait  which  Sir 
Robert  mentions,  because  it  gives  rise  to  some  reflections  not  in- 
applicable to  our  own  country. 

*  The  Russian,  nurtured  from  earliest  infancy  to  consider  Russia  as 
the  supreme  nation  of  the  world,  always  regards  himself  as  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  irresistible  mass.  Suwarrow  professed  the  principle, 
and  profiting  of  the  prejudice,  achieved  with  most  inadequate  means 
the  most  splendid  success.  The  love  of  country  is  pre-eminent,  and 
inseparable  from  the  Russian  soldier.  This  feeling  is  paramount,  and 
in  the  very  last  hour  his  gaze  is  directed  to  its  nearest  confines.* 

We  have  noticed  this,  because  we  think  the  feelings  here  de- 
scribed, are  most  wortliy  of  our  approbation,  and  because  we  have 
observed  in  some  of  our  politicians,  and  in  a  certain  class  of 
writers  who  would  sink  all  high-toned  feeling  in  metaphysical  re- 
finement, a  disposition  to  represent  the  love  of  countr>',  (considered 
as  a  mere  sentiment,  and  independent  of  the  peculiar  benefits  which 
the  institutions  of  a  particular  country  may  confer  upon  its  inhabit- 
ants,) to  be  a  sentiment  worthy  only  of  former  barbarism  and  anri- 
ijuated  prejudice.  Now  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that  this  feeling 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  national  independence,  and  that 
those  who  calculate  the  value  of  their  country,  as  they  would  the 
value  of  their  estate,  according  to  the  decree  of  personal  profit  or 
enjoyment  which  they  derive  from  it,  wiU  never  be  found  firm  and 
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comtuit  in  its  support.  We  appeal,  in  justification  of  this  opi- 
nion, to  the  unyielding  courage  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
Russian  soldiery,  aod  to  the  splendid  ^d  sublime  heroism,  which 
has  prompted  the  persevering  resistance  of  Spain  and  Portugal* 
Hiese  countries,  particularly  the  two  latter,  were  not  blessed  with 
a  free  government ;  they  laboured  under  numberless  abuses,  and  felt 
in  every  quarter  the  chilling  influence  of  misguided  despotism: 
but  the  people  loved  their  country  because  it  was  tlieir  country, 
they  fought  for  it  because  they  loved  it,  and  thousands  of  them 
have  sealed  by  their  death  the  sincerity  and  warmth  of  their  affec- 
tion. This  may  be  romantic  and  unphilbsophical,  but  it  is  gene- 
rous, it  is  noble. 

The  account  of  the  light  infantry,  the  impepal  ^uard,  the  ca- 
valry and  artillery,  is  well  drawn  Up,  and  coincides  m  most  parti- 
culars with  other  accounts  which  we  have  heard  of  them,  altliough 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  the  partiality  which  gratitude  excites 
in  Sir  Robert  Wilson  towards  the  Russians,  has  rendered  the 
panegyric  passed  upon  their  military  establishments  in  general, 
rather  more  warm  than  in  strictness  might  be  warrantable. — 
We  think  however  that  the  reader  will  be  particularly  interested 
with  his  account  of  the  Cossaques  and  their  mode  of  fighting,  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  gallant  officer  was  not  an  idle 
spectator.  It  is  impossible  indeed  to  peruse  this  detail  without 
feelii^  the  highest  admiration  for  this  singular  race  of  people; 
nogttlar  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  whether  we  con- 
sider their  form  of  government,  their  modes  of  life,  their  various 
virtues,  although  clouded  by  a  certain  degree  of  ferocity  and  a  dis- 
position to  plunder  when  removed  from  their  own  country,  or  their 
activity  and  enterprize  in  war.  The  following  extract  will  illus- 
trate some  points  of  thb  general  description : 

•  When  a  British  officer  was  observing  the  retreat  of  Marshal  Ney 
from  Guttstadt,  his  dress  and  telescope  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  who  directed  some  cannon  at  him:  the  first  ball  struck  the 
earth  under  his  horse,  and  covered  the  animal  and  his  nder  with  sods : 
a  second  ball  was  fired  with  similar  accuracy,  when  the  attendant  Cos- 
•aqoe  rushed  up  to  him  with  resentment  in  his  features,  and  pointing 
U  hit  helmet,  desired  him  to  change  it  with  his  cap ;  and  on  the  officer's 
'Tefosaly  he  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  his  head  and  substitute  his 
owD :  during  this  contest  a  shower  of  musket  balls  rendered  the  horses 
wild,  and  they  flew  apart.  When  the  Cossaque  was  afterwards  asked 
by  the  Attaroan,  with  feigned  anger,  for  his  own  explanation  of  such 
dnrespectful  conduct,  he  replied,  "  I  saw  that  the  enemy  directed 
&eir  fire  at  the  English  officer  on  account  of  his  casque  and  plume  ;  1 
was  appointed  by  you  to  protect  him,  I  knew  you  had  marched  with 
many  Cossaques,  but  only  one  stranger ;  it  was  therefore  my  duty  to 
ai^rt  mischief  from  him  by  attracting  it  to  myself,  and  by  so  doing  pre- 
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venting  the  sorrow  you  and  every  Cossaque  would  feel  at  the  loss  of  a 
guest  perishing  in  your' service,"  ' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct  of  a  people, 
of  ivhom  the  44th  Bulletin  of  the  French  army,  dated  Warsaw, 
December  2 J,  1806,  does  not  scruple  to  speak  in  the  following 
terms: 

*  There  are  no  men  so  wretched  and  cowardly  as  the  Cossaques : 
they  are  a  scandal  to  human  nature.  They  pass  the  Bug,  and  violate 
the  Austrian  neutrality  every  day,  merely  to  plunder  a  house  in  Ga^ 
licia,  or  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  give  them  brandy,  which  they 
drink  with  great  avidity.  But  since  the  late  campaign,  our  cavalry  is 
accustomed  to  the  mode  of  attack  made  use  of  by  these  wretches; 
and  notwithstanding  their  numbers  and  their  hideous  cry  upon  these 
occasions,  they  await  them  without  alarm ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
2000  of  these  wretches  are  not  equal  to  the  attack  of  a  squadron  of 
our  cavalry.' 

Those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  French  cavalry,  will  be  well 
able  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  latter  observation :  and  we  wish 
we  could  bring  before  the  eyes  of  Buonaparte  the  follovring  pas- 
sage: 

*  Terror  preceded  the  charge,  and  in  vain  discipline  endeavoured  to 
present  an  impediment  to  the  protruding  pikes.  The  Cuirassiers  alone 
preserved  some  confidence,  and  appeared  to  baffle  the  arm  and  the  skill 
of  the  Cossaque :  but  in  the  battle  of  Preuss  Eylau,  when  the  Cuiras- 
siers made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  Russian  centre,  and  passed 
through  an  intenal,  the  Cossaques  bore  down  on  them,  speared  them, 
unhorsed  them,  and  in  a  few  moments  530  Cossaques  re-appeared  in  the 
field,  equipped  with  the  spoil  of  the  slain.' — p.  27. 

Many  other  instances  of  similar  courage  and  superiority  are^ 
recorded  in  tiiis  volume,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  at  least  as  valuable  as  the 
bulletins  of  the  French  Emperor.  Indeed  the  coarse  language  m 
which  Buonaparte  speaks  of  the  Cossaques,  is  with  us  a  strong 
proof  of  the  mjury  which  they  did  to  him ;  for  we  have  observed 
tliat  he  is  abusive  and  contemptuous  in  proportion  as  he  has  reason 
to  hate  or  fear ;  whether  the  object  be  the  beautiful  and  high- 
minded  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  daring  Cossaque,  the  enthusiastic 
resistance  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Lord 
Wellington,  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  British  government,  or 
the  freedom  of  the  British  people,  which  gives  them  a  spirit  to 
despise  his  menaces,  and  an  arm  to  retaliate  his  aggressions. 

Sir  Robert  introduces  many  ciuious  traits  of  the  Cossaques  in 
general,  and,  in  describing  their  Attaman  Platow,  draws  a  most 
striking  picture  of  that  noble  and  distingubhed  chief.  He  appears 
to  liave  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  the  detail  of  his  services  folly 
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justifies  the  author's  observation-^*  Proud  and  happy  may  his 
country  be,  if  she  always  finds  a  chief  with  equal  mind  and  virtues.' 
If  indeed  the  most  undaunted  courage,  the  most  incessant  activity 
and  perseverance,  and  the  most  consummate  coolness  in  the  midst 
of  difficultv  and  danger,  are  characteristics  of  an  eminent  warrior, 
Platow  wifl  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  rivals. 

*  It  was  in  this  retreat  (after  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1807) 
that  Platow  evinced  a  trait  of  that  superior  mind  which  attained  his 
station,  and  which,  if  be  had  received  a  Hberal  education,  would  hav« 
rendered  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  age,  as  indisputably  he  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  warriors.  After  Buonaparte  had  brought  up  a 
second  corps  of  his  army  (the  brigades  of  Pajol,  Durosnel  and  Bruyferes, 
and  the  division  of  heavy  cavalry  under  the  orders  of  General  Nansou- 
ty)  supported  by  the  whole  body  he  advanced  with  rapidity,  resolved  to 
overwhelm  the  rear-guards  of  Platow  and  Bragration,  before  they  passed 
the  bridges  of  the  river  which  flowed  behind  them,  and  to  which  they 
had  to  descend.  The  Cossaques  saw  the  impending  danger,  and  began 
to  press  back  in  confusion.  Platow  checked,  but  found  the  disorder  in- 
creasing: he  immediately  sprang  from  his  horse,  exclaiming  to  the 
Cossaques,  **  Let  those  who  are  ^se  enough,  abandon  their  Attaman.** 
The  corrected  lines  paused.  He  gradually  moved,  and  with  a  waving 
hand  kept  back  those  who  had  trespassed,  sent  his  orders  with  calmness, 
reached  the  town  in  order,  halted  at  the  bridge  until  every  man  had 
passed,  destroyed  it,  and  (still  on  foot)  proceeded  on  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  struggling  above  ancle  deep  through  the  heavy  sand :  nor 
could  the  most  tremendous  cannonade,  and  the  incessant  fire  of  the 
French  battalions,  crowning  the  opposite  heights,  and  who  commenced 
their  vollies  as  they  formed  successively,  accelerate  his  pace,  or  in- 
dace  him  to  mount  his  horse,  until  the  object  was  attained,  and  supe- 
rior duty  obliged  him,  for  the  direction  of  other  operations.  His  mien, 
his  venerable  and  soldier-like  appearance,  his  solemn  dignity  of  man- 
ner, combined  with  the  awful  incidents  of  the  scene  to  render  this  one 
of  the  most  imposing  and  interesting  sights  that  could  be  witnessed.' 
It  is  afterwards  stated  of  him,  that  *  at  Tilsitz,  when  the  French  ge- 
nerals sent  to  request  leave  to  present  their  compliments  to  him  In  per- 
son, he  answered  ^*  There  might  be  peace  between  his  Sovereign  and 
Buonaparte,  but  no  civilities  between  him  and  them  ,"  and  he  ordered 
his  sentries  to  admit  no  French  whatever  in  their  circle.' 

We  confess  that  we  are  oldfashioned  enough  to  admire  the 
proud  refusal  of  thb  sturdy  veteran  to  share  in  tlip  contaminating 
connexion  which  had  infected  many  of  those  around  hiin ;  and  we 
are  happy  to  believe  that  there  were  other  noble  minds,  besides 
Platow,  which  deeply  felt  the  degradation  that  had  fallen  upon 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country.  Sternness  and  severity,1iowevcr, 
sre  not  the  only  features  in  the  Attaman's  chiuacter :  he  appears 
upon  the  following  occasion,  to  have  graced  the  ruggcdiiess  of  mi- 
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litary  heroism^  with  all  the  tenderness  of  fnendship  and  affection; 
at  the  funeral  of  Colonel  Karpow,  a  distinguished  Cossaque  officer, 
who  had  been  killed  in  a  most  gallant  affinr  with  a  body  of  Polish 
infantry  at  Omilow. 

*  Platow  reproached  the  Coloners  party  for  not  having  revenged  his 
death  and  devoted  themselves  to  sacrifice  the  enemy ;  ancj  when  he 
kissed  the  forehead  (according  to  custom)  previous  to  the  lid  of  the  coffiA 
being  closed,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tears:  wiping  them  away,  he 
observed  *^  that  he  did  not  weep  for  the  lot  of  mortality,  but  that  friends 
could  not  go  together  out  of  the  world." 

We  could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  the  good  qualities  of  Ac 
Cossaque  nation  and  their  Attaman ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  other  subjects ;  ^d  we  have  still  a  few  observar 
tions  to  make  upon  the  remainder  of  what  relates  to  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Russian  army* 

After  some  account  of  the  Basquiers,  the  author  proceeds  to 
describe  the  officers,  the  staff,  the  commissariat,  and  the  hospitals 
of  the  Russian  arm^,  and  concludes  thb  division  with  some  gene- 
ral remarks.  It  is  m  these  particulars  that  we  discover  the  great 
and  leading  defects  of  their  military  system.  Sir  Robert  ob- 
serves that  *  with  partial  exceptions,  the  inferior  officers  of  the 
infantry  are  disqualified  by  die  neglect  of  education,  and  tlie 
absence  of  those  acconiplishments  which  should  distinguish  officers, 
as  well  as  the  sash  and  gorget.  If  the  Russian  troops  had  better 
regimental  aids,  they  would,  from  their  disposition  to  obedience, 
and  habits  of  temperance,  be  as  distinguished  for  their  discipline, 
as  Ihey  are  for  their  courage/  On  the  artillery  officers,  he  ob- 
serves '  that  those  of  inferior  rank  have  not  the  same  tide  to  esti- 
mation as  in  the  other  European  services,  for  their  education  is  not 
formed  with  the  same  care,  and  their  service  does  not  receive  the 
same  encouragement.^ 

No  mention,  we  remark,  is  made  of  the^  engineers ;  nor  does 
it  appear  throughout  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  this  branch, 
so  eminently  essential  in  a  defensive  war,  was  ever  brought  much 
into  play  J,  except,  perhaps,  at  the  batUe  of  Heilsberg;  we  doubt, 
indeed,  whedier  during  i^ny  part  of  the  campaign  any  precautions 
were  taken  for  covering  the  passage  of  rivers  by  tfetes-de-pont, 
and  other  defences,  of  which  Buonaparte  knows  so  well  how  to 
avail  himself,  and  by  which  he  is  always  careful  to  provide  for  die 
security  of  his  retreat.  The  insufficiency  of  the  Russian  staff'  is  a 
most  serious  evil  m  their  army,  and  we  are  not  surprized  at  the 
anxiety  which  Sir  Robert  represents  them  to  have  expressed  for 
die  services  of  General  Anstruther,  an  officer  of  distmguisbed 
merit,  who  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal  and  exertions  with  the  armv  in 
Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Sir  John  Moore.    We 
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s^qnrehend,  indeed^  that  the  Russians  have  always  felt  their  defi* 
ciencj  in  this  respect ;  for  we  believe  that  under  Suwarrow,  in 
Italy,  their  Quarter  Master  General  was  an  Austrian  ;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1805,  the  duties  of  that  station  were  discharged  by 
Austrian  o£Scers :  first  by  General  Schmidt,  who  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  an  action  near  Crems  on  the  Danube;  and  afterwards, 
at  Austerlitz,  by  General  Weyrother. 

The  Conunissariat  and  Hospital  Departments  also  appear  to  la* 
bour  under  many  defects ;  and  it  is  obvious  how  such  deficiencies 
must  tend  to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  army,  and  that  whilst 
thej  render  victory  more  doubtful,  they  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty of  following  it  up,  when  courage  and  perseverance  have  ob* 
taioed  it.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  remark,  that  these  are  not 
iasurmoontable  evils ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  British  army  of  late  years  in  these 
essential  branches,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that  those 
who  direct  the  roUitary  councils  of  Russia,  will  be  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  their  late  experience,  and  to  extract  from  former 
iiulore  the  means  of  future  success :  indeed  we  have  heard  that  their 
attentioQ  has  for  some  time  been  particularly  (hrected  to  improve- 
ments in  these  important  objects. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1806 
and  1807,  in  which  the  prowess  and  patience  of  the  Russian 
troops  were  put  to  a  most  severe  trial,  and  in  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  eventual  want  of  success,  these  qualities  were  exhi- 
bited with  peculiar  lustre.  We  are  ready,  in  the  outset,  to  do  Justice 
to  the  i;lear.d|g^  which  Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  given  of  these 
operati<»s,  an^to  the  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  new 
point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  placed  them.  We  were  prepared  to 
find  that  the  conduct  of  the  Kussians  had  been  highly  creditable 
to  their  steadiness  and  courage ;  but  we  were  not  altogether  av^are 
bow  much  tbeir  activity  and  enterprize  had  anno}^d  the  enemy, 
snd,  in  some  degree  at  least,  compensated  for  their  inferiority  of 
nombers.  It  is  due  abo  to  General  Lestoque,  and  the  Prussian 
corps  under  bis  command,  to  point  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
ibe  useful  and  honourable  part  which  they  performed  in  these 
campaigns,  and  to  the  proofs  which  they  exhibited  (under  circum- 
itances  the  most  discouraging)  of  that  spirit  which  had  been 
created  by  the  genius,  and  kept  alive  by  the  example  of  the  great 
Frederick ;  a  spirit  indeed  which  was  not  confined  to  General 
Lestoque  and  those  who  shared  in  the  operations  described  by 
%  Robert  Wilson,  but  which  had  been  previously  manifested  l^  . 
General  Blucber,  and  the  brave  men  who  accompanied  his  glori- 
'^  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  Jena. 

The  firvt  striking  feature  in  these  campaigns  was  the  battle  of 
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Pultusk.  Various  afikirs  of  more  or  less  consequence  bad  preri- 
ously  taken  place,  but  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
main  bodies  of  the  contending  armies  came  in  contact  mth  each 
odier.  Upon  perusing  Sir  Robert's  account  of  this  afiair,  toge- 
ther with  the  more  minute  details  of  it,  M-hich  are  contained  in  the 
Appendix,  and  illustrated  with  plans,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  statements  of  the  French  Bulletins,  it  is,  we  think,  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  victory  on  that  day  was  with  the  Russians :  and 
.  although  a  variety  of  unfortunate  circumstances  concurred  in  ren- 
dering it  impossible  for  General  Benningsen  to  take  ad^'antage  of 
his  success,  yet  we  entirely  agree  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir 
Robert  of  the  consequences  of  the  battle,  and  which  we  lay  before 
the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

*  The  result  of  this  affair  made  a  vdry  favourable  impression  for  the 
character  of  General  Benningsen,  and  on  the  Russians.  It  was  the 
first  check  which  Buonaparte  had  experienced  on  the  continent,  a 
charm  >\'as  broken,  and  the  French  army  foresaw  that  their  future 
combats  would  be  no  longer  chaces  of  pleasure.  The  Russian  Gene- 
rals resumed  confidence."  The  stain  of  Austerlitz  was  effieured  from  their 
escutcheon^,  and  the  soldiers  recognised  themselves  as  not  unworthy 
©f  the  companions  of  Suvvarrow.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte 
denied  the  victory.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  boasted  the  trophy  of 
some  cannon  which  the  Russians  had  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  the  state  of  the  roads,  on  their  subsequent  march :  he  could  not 
deceive  the  army.  He  was  not  able  even  to  rally  his  interrupted 
operations,  so  as  to  pursue  the  offensive,  until  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  what  yet  remained  of  Prussia ;  and  thus,  if  he  could  not  render  the 
battle  equivocal  in  history,  diminish  the  mischievous  .cMSsequences  of 
its  loss.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  announced  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  his  consequent  return  to  Warsaw,  and  here  to 
repose  until  he  chose  to  renew  the  campaign.  His  march  had  been 
arrested,  all  his  enterprizes  discomfited,  and  he  had  scarcely  pro- 
claimed tliat  h'.'  had  repelled  the  Russians  eighty  leagues,  when  the 
same  Russians  re-appeared  in  the  field,  to  assure  him  with  terrible  evi- 
dence of  their  existence.' 

After  this  battle,  the  French  army  went  into  winter  quarters ; 
but  we  find  that  the  Russians,  '  instead  of  wandering  with  the 
hope  of  saving  themselves  behind  their  frontier,  defeated,  dis- 
graced, and  fugitives,  witliout  artiller\',  means  of  transport,  or  bag- 
gage, and  with  the  loss  of  dOfiOO  men,'  as  represented  in  the 
French  Bulletins,  undertook  what  Sir  Robert  Wilson  justly  calls, 
*  a  hardy  and  active  movement;'  beat  up  the  cantonments  of  the 
French  left,  and  having  gained  various  advantages  in  the  field,  and 
relieved  the  important  fortress  of  Graudentz,  compelled  Buonaparte 
to  abandon  his  winter  quarters,  and  assemble  bis  whole  forces  for 
oflfensive  operations.     In  referring  to  this  part  of  tlie  caropaip> 

we 
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we  m|tie8t  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  following  circnm- 
stance,  p.  85. 

'  Id  General  Bemadotte's  baggage  (taken  at  Mohrungen)  the  money 
idxd  in  the  town  of  Elbing  for  bis  own  private  use,  10,000  ducats,  ex^ 
chsi?e  of  2500  for  bis  stafi^  was  recovered ;  and  there  were  found,  to 
a  great  amount,  various  pieces  of  plate,  candlesticks,  &c.  bearing  the 
anos  of  almost  all  the  States  of  Germany.  The  marshal's  servant 
vas  so  ashamed  of  this  plunder,  that  he  would  not  claim  it,  when  pur- 
posely desired  to  point  out  his  master's  property ;  but  as  the  articles 
were  taken  in  the  marshal's  own  quarters,  and  in  his  trunks,  and  were 
m  such  quantity,  they  must  have  been  there  with  his  knowledge. 
There  was  likewise  found  an  order  for  the  reception  of  Buonaparte  at 
Warsaw,  directing  where  he  was  to  be  hailed  with  shouts  of  Vive 
fEmpcrtuTj  together  with  official  accounts  of  a(;tions  prepared  for 
publication,  and  private  duplicates  with  the  real  facts  stated  for  Buo* 
oaparte's  own  perusal.— General  Benningsen  has  the  papers/ 

Bemadotte  b  not  the  only  general  in  the  French  service,  who 
Ins  adopted  this  mode  of  rendering  war  a  source  of  profit  as  well 
as  glory.  The  baggage  of  Dupont,  when  he  surrendered  to 
Castanos  in  Andalusia,  after  the  battle  of  BayLen,  contained 
abundance  of  the  same  ill-gotten  wealth.  We  fear,  indeed,  that 
anless  the  high  situation  which  the  Swedes  have  lately  thought  fit  to 
confer  upon  Bemadotte,  should  have  changed  his  character  and 
disposition,  that  nation  will  soon  liave  cause  to  execrate  his  rapa- 
city, and  deplore  their  own  imprudence.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  preceding  extract,  that  we  attach  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  we  are  glad  that  the  circumstance  is  announced 
in  such  an  autltentic  shape :  it  proves  undeniably  to  what  a  regu- 
lar and  well  combined  system  of  artifice  Buonaparte  has  recourse, 
ki  order  to  throw  around  his  actions  that  dazzling  but  fictitious 
lustre,  which,  having  deluded  nations  almost  into  a  belief  of  his 
nipematural  powers,  has  made  them  accessary  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. We  wdl  take  the  liberty  of  producing  a  later  instance  of 
4is  system.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  recollect,  that  in  the 
Monitenr  of  November  23,  1810,  there  appeared  a  letter,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  by  Massena,  and  dated  Alenquer,  Novem- 
ber 3d.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  to  Paris  by  General 
Foix,*and  amongst  other  things  it  represents  Massena  as  denying  the 
truth  of  the  accounts  which  he  professes  to  have  read  in  the  £ng<* 
IsA  newspapers,  respecting  the  condition  of  his  army. 

Now,  not  to  observe,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  General 
Foix  could  have  marched  firom  Alenquer  to  Paris,  even  if  he  had 
heen  altogether  firee  from  interruption,  within  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ;  we  assert,  upon  no  slight  grounds,  that  he  actually  left  the 
French  army  on  the  7th  of  October.  As  to  what  Massena  is 
B»de  to  say  about  the  accoirats  in  the  English  newspapers,  this 
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again  is  evidently  faltic ;  for  the  paragraphs  referred  to  appeartd 
in  this  country  after  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Portugal,  of  the 
14th  of  October,  and  consequently  no  newspaper  contaimif 
them  could  have  reached  the  French  army  by  the  3d  of  No- 
vember. We  think  it  therefore  obvious,  diat  no  letter,  bearbg 
that  date,  conveyed  under  those  circumstances,  and  containii^ 
those  passages,  was  ever  received  at  Paris,  and  that  pure  fiction 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  tranquillise  the  minds  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  the  state  of  the  army  m  Portugal.  So  deeply  laid  is 
this  plan  of  deceit,  and  so  essential  does  it  appear  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  French  government,  that  it  is  extended  not  merely  to 
the  details  of  military  operations,  but  to  every  department  of 
literature,  which  has  any  (even  the  most  remote)  reference  to  poli- 
tical questions.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  how  long  these  decep* 
tions  may  continue  to  produce  the  consequences  which  we  conceive 
to  flow  from  them  ;  we  nevertheless  think  it  a  matter  of  no  .small 
importance,  that  the  imposture  should  be  detected,  and  the  world 
know  that  documents,  stamped  with  the  authoiity  of  Buonaparte 
himself,  are  intentionally  false  and  fraudulent.  We  return  to  the 
progress  of  the  compaign. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  whole  French  army  was 
in  motion  to  attack  the  Russians,  General  Benningsen  felt  the  ne- 
ce^ty  of  retiring ;  and  after  having  experienced  great  difficulties, 
and  no  small  loss  during  the  retreat,  (which  appears  to  have  been 
most  ably  and  ^Uantly  protected  by  Prince  Bragration,)  the  Russian 
army  took  up  its  position  in  the  rear  of  Preuss  Eylau,  and  prepared 
for  the  conflict  which  was  obviously  about  to  ensue.  If  it  would  not 
greatly  exceed  our  limits,  we  would  gladly  present  our  readers  with 
the  whole  of  Sir  Robert's  able  account  of  the  important  events  of 
the  7th  and  8th  of  February ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
recommending  an  attentive  perusal  of  it,  and  with  giving  the  follow- 
ing extract,  explanatory  of  the  grounds  which  determined  General 
Benningsen  to  retire  upon  Koenigsberg. 

*  About  eleven  o'clock,  (on  the  night  of  the  8th,)  the  Russian  generals 
assembled,  still  on  horseback,  when  General  Benningsen  informed  the 
circle,  that  he  had  determined,  notwithstanding  his  success,  to  fall 
back  upon  Koenigsberg,  fcrr  he  had  no  bread  to  give  the  troops,  and 
their  ammunition  was  expended ;  but  by  a  position  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a  city,  his  army  would  be  certain  of  every  necessary 
supply,  and  be  assured  of  the  means  of  re-equipping  itself,  so  to  ap- 
pear again  in  the  field,  before  the  enemy  could  repair  his  losses. 

'  All  the  Russian  generals  entreated  General  Beimingsen  to  keep  the 
field,  and  not  to  render  nugatory  a  victory  so  dearly  bought.  They 
assured  him  that  the  enemy  was  in  retreat,  that  his  own  army  was 
ready  to  advance  at  the  moment ;  and  General  Knoring,  and  Genera 
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Tobtoy  (tbe  Quarter  Master  General,  and  second  in  command)  oiTered 
to  more  forward,  and  attack  whatever  troops  Buonaparte  might  have 
laJb'ed,  and  thus  complete  their  victory :  and  at  all  events  they  pledged 
tbeir  lives,  that  if  he  but  remained  on  his  ground,  the  enemy  would  re^ 
tire  altogether.  General  Lestoque  also  urged  the  same  arguments;  but 
General  Benningsen  thought  it  hii  duty  not  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
reinforcement  of  fresh  troops,  enabling  the  enemy  to  cut  off  hit 
Communications  with  Koenigsberg.  He  found  the  privations  of  his 
trmy  pressing  heavily  upon  their  physical  powers.  He  knew  his  own 
k)ss  was  not  less  than  20,000  men,  and  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
fall  extent  of  the  enemy's  disorganization  and  loss,  which  was  after- 
wards found  to  exceed  40,000  men,  including  10,000  who  had  quitted 
their  colours,  under  pretence  of  escorting  wounded,  &c.  he  therefore 
fenevered  in  his  original  determination,  directed  the  order  of  bis  n^arch, 
and  after  thirty-six  hours  passed  on  horseback,  without  any  food,  and 
being  almost  exhausted,  placed  hintelf  in  a  house,  filled  with  hun- 
dreds of  dead  and  dying,  to  obtain  an  hour's  repose/ 

The  retreat  of  the  army  was  anmolested ;  nor  was  it  till  two 
days  after  the  battle  that  the  French  advanced  in  pursuit :  their 
forward  movements,  however,  were  attended  with  very  bad  sue- 
eesiy  and  die  author  mentions  a  variety  of  serious  affairs  of  ca- 
valry, in  .which  the  enemy  suffered  considerable  lo)^,  and  which 
are  altogether  sunk  in  the  French  Bulletbs,  orvery  slightly  noticed, 
la  the  mean  time  Buonaparte  tried  the  effect  of  a  proposition 
for  an  armistice  with  Prussia,  which  the  King  had  the  courage 
and  magnanimity  to  refuse;  and  finally,  on  the  19th  of  February, 
the  whole  French  army  retired  (not  without  much  molestation  wii 
torn)  into  their  cantonments  in  f^ont  of  the  Vistula. 

The  battle  of  Eylau  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  despe- 
rate diat  has  occurred  in  modem  times;  and  was  attended  by  con- 
sequences which  materially  affected  the  relative  situation  of  the 
two  armies.  It  appears  by  an  intercepted  dispatch,  addressed  to 
Bemadotte,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General  Benningsen  at 
the  end  of  January,  that  when  Buoniaparte  broke  up  lua  first 
winter  quarters,  his  object  was  to  cut  off  the  Russian  army  from 
dieir  frontiers.  Tiie  accidental  knowledge  of  this  intention,  ren- 
dered the  project  abortive,  at  least  in  its  full  extent ;  but  Buona- 
Krte  feh  the  necessity  of  driving  back  the  Russians  beyond  the 
egel,  and  of  obtaining  possession  of  Koenigsberg,  to  be  so 
strong,  that  he  pressed  the  Russian  army  with  considerable 
rigor :  and  so  confident  was  the  expectation  of  securuig  Koenigs- 
berg, and  the  supplies  of  all  sorts  which  were  collected  in  that 
town,  that  Berthier  wrote  to  the  Empress  Josephine^  on  the 
Tib  of  February, 

*  We  shall  be  at  Koenigsberg  to-morrow  :*  and  he  adds, — ^  Since 
learing  winter  quarters  we  have  made  about  10,000  prisoners,  taken 
twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  killed  and  wounded  a  great  number, 

without 
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without  taking  into  account  the  advantages  which  most  result  from  the 
whole,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  enemy/ 

These  objects,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of 
Eylau,  which  nevertheless  Buonaparte  represented  as  a  decisive 
victory  on  his  part. 

'  He  gains  the  victory,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  according  to  his 
own  account ;  but  what  are  the  results  of  this  most  sanguinary  battle  ? 
What  are  the  advantages  that  he  obtains?— The  maintenance  of  his 
position  in  the  field,  and  the  occupation  on  the  succeeding  day  of  the 
Russian  ground ;  a  state  of  inaction  for  eight  days,  except  with  his  ca- 
valry, which  is  disgraced  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  in  every  ren- 
contre ;  the  retreat  of  his  army  on  the  tenth  day,  after  having  endured 
the  greatest  distress  from  &mine  and  pestilence,  and  the  abandonment 
of  a  great  part  of  his  wounded,  tumbrils,  &c/  v 

We  consider  these  facts  as  almndantly  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  French liad  not  much  to  boast  of  at  Eylau;  and  nothmg  can 
be  more  contemptible  than  the  mode  by  which  Buonaparte  at- 
'  tempted  in  a  sutraecjuent  bulletin,  to  account  for  not  having  takeo 
possession  of  Koenigsb^.  *  It  was  fortunate,'  he  says,  *  for  that 
town,  that  it  did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  the  French  Generals 
to  drive  the  Russians  from  the  position  which  they  occupied  in  its 
neighbourhood.*  This  statement  our  readers  will  observe,  is  directly 
at  variance  with  the  letter  of  Berthier,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.     Sir  Robert  mforms  us, 

*That  the  corps  of  the  French  army  were  (upon  returning  into 
winter  quarters)  extremely  weak,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  casunlties 
of  the  field,  sickness  was  so  prevalent,  that  in  Warsaw  alone,  there  were 
25,000  men  in  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  French  cavalry  were  entirely 
unfit  for  active  service.  To  repair  these  losses,  Buonaparte  raised  tb« 
,  si^e  of  Colberg,  nearly  evacuated  Silesia,  ordered  under  the  severest 
penalties,  a  new  levy  in  Switzerland ;  marched  troops  from  Dalmatia, 
Calabria,  Italy,  and  the  very  invalids  of  Paris,  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Poland :  and  in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  dated  Ostcrodc,  March  the 
10th,  demanded  a  new  Conscription  of  the  year  1808.' 

In  the  interim  the  main  bodies  of  the  respective  armies  conti- 
nued inactive  in  their  cantonments ;  but  Buonaparte,  feeling  the 
vast  importance  of  obtaining  Dantzic,  and  thus  securmg  the  line  of 
the  Vistula,  determined  to  press  the  siege  of  that  fortress;  the 
investment  of  which,  we  find  by  one  of  the  bulletins,  was  com- 
pleted on  the  14th  of  March.  Many  interesting  events  occurred 
during  the  siege,  and  diflferent  attempts  were  made,  but  without 
success,  to  relieve  the  place.  The  last  was  on  the  18th  of  May, 
when  an  Englbh  vessel  of  twenty-two  guns,  endeavoured  to  force 
her  way  up  the  Vistula,  in  order  to  introduce  a  supply  of  powder 
into  the  garrison.  Tliis  attempt  however  failed,  like  the  rest,  and 
*  Dantzic,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  *  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 

trcnity  ; 
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tremit^;  General  Kalkreuth  had  protracted  the  defence  to  a  roost  ex* 
traordioary  length  (fifty-two  days  open  trenches.)  He  had  done  ail 
that  ability  and  loyalty  could  effect ;  he  had  applied,  he  had  exhausted 
eveiy  resource,  and  could  entertain  no  hope  of  succour.  Therefore  ae 
tbe  enemy  were  preparing  to  storm  the  Hacklesberg,  he  proposed  to 
capitulate,  if  allowed  to  retire  with  his  garrison  and  arras,  on  condition 
of  not  serving,  without  being  regularly,  exchanged,  for  one  year,  against 
Fnmce  or  her  allies.* 

The  garrison  had  originally  consisted  of  16,000  men  ;  besides 
two  Russian  battalions,  and  some  Cobsaques:  it  had  sufi'ered^ 
however,  severe  looses  during  the  siege,  and  when,  on  the  27th  of 
May,  it  marched  out  for  Koenigsberg,  did  not  exceed  9000  men.  , 

As  the  war  was  concluded  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  fall 
of  Dantzic,  we  will  finish  our  sketch  of  die  principal  events  of 
the  campaign,  before  we  enter  upon  the  considerations  which 
press  upc^  our  minds  in  tracing  the  progress  of  this  important 
contest. 

*  On  the  third  of  June,  notwithstanding  the  surrender  of  Dantzic  had 
«iise^gaged  30,000  of  the  enem/s  troops  ;  notwithstanding  the  Russian 
meani  had  not  been  subsequently  augmented,  Geneml  Benningsen  pro* 
posed  a  plan  of  operations,  by  which  he  hoped  to  cut  off  Marshal  Ney ; 
^,  if  successful,  to  fall  on  Marshal  D'Avoust  at  Allenstein.  Cireum- 
stinccs  retarded  the  march  until  the  5th ;  when  the  Prussians,  10,000 
strong,  and  the  Russians  75,000  strong,  (exclusive  of  17,000,  under 
General  Tobtoy  on  the  Narew,)  immediately  pnder  the  command  of 
General  Benningsen,  opened  the  campaign  against  an  enemy,  who 
cduld  qppose  to  that  force  130,000  men,  and  who  had  re-collected 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Memel,  by  the  most  vigorous  exertions 
that  Boonaparte  had  ever  occasion  to  make  (exertions  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  Europe)  190,000  men,  including  the  garrison  of  Dantzic, 
whilst  his  cavalry  had  been  reinstated,  almost  renewed,  by  considerable 
reraoants  drawn  from  Silesia,  and  the  country  about  Elbing.' 

The  first  operations  of  the  Russians,  being  directed  princi- 
pally agamst  the  single  corps  of  Marshal  Ney,  were  attended  with 
^^me  success,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  back  from  his  advanced 
position  with  considerable  loss.  Ou  the  8th  of  June,  ^  in  conse- 
Suence  of  some  information  from  prisoners,  General  Benningsen 
<tettmined  to  fall  back  with  his  army  upon  Heilsberg,  leaving 
Prince  Br^ratioii  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  left,  and  General 
Platow  the  right.'  The  conduct  of  these  two  officers  during  this 
arduous  operation  was  highly  meritorious ;  for  although  Prince 
Bragration  had  only  1500  cavalry,  aud  5000  infantry,  and  General 
Piaiow  only  2000  Cossaques,  and  a  regiment  of  Hussars,  they 
fiot  only  succeeded  in  protecting  the  retiring  army  from  insult, 
^  upon  different  occasions  resumed  the  offensive  with  great 
^oor  and  effect. 

•  On 
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*  On  the  10th,  the  French,  being  now  concentrated,  (except  the  corps 
of  Victor,  which  was  manceuvring  on  the  left,)  and  composed  of  the 
corps  of  Marshals  Ney,  Lasnes,  D*Avoust,  Mortier,  OudinoC's  division, 
the  Imperial  Guard,  the  Cavalry  under  Murat,  advanced  upon  Heils- 
berg,  and  drove  in  the  advanced  posts  of  the  troops  stationed  to  ob- 
serve their  approach/ 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  most  desperate  and  bloody 
action,  in  which  the  Russians  maintained  their  position;  their  loss 
however  was  very  severe  ;  and  General  Benningsen,  conceiving  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  day,  that  the  enemy  were  marching  upon 
Koenigsberg,  detached  General  Kaminskoy  with  9000  men,  to 
support  General  Lestoque,  in  his  defence  of  that  place,  and 
moved  himself  in  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  June,  across  the 
AUer,  in  order  to  march  upon  Wehlau,  and  maintain  die  line  of 
the  Pregel.  On  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  die  army  reached 
Friedland,  from  whence  a  body  of  French  hussars  had  in  die 
morning  been  driven  by  the  Russian  cavalry.  On  die  following 
day  was  fought  th6  battle  of  Friedland,  ^hich  decided  the  cam- 
paign, and  terminated  the  war.  The  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  fstal  action  are  explained  in  the  following  passage. 

*  From  the  information  of  the  prisoners,  General  Benningsen  believed 
that  Oudinot  s  corps,  so  shattered  at  Heilsberg,  was  alone  stationed  at 
Posthenen,  about  three  miles  in  front  of  Friedland,  on  the  road  to  Koe- 
nigsberg. Having  occupied  the  town,  and  thrown  forveard  some  ca- 
valry to  cover  it  from  insult  during  the  night,  he  determined,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  fall  upon  Oudinot  with  a  division  and  com- 
plete his  extinction ;  accordingly  he  ordered  a  division  to  cross  the  Al- 
Jer,  and  advance  to  the  attack.  The  enemy  at  first  shewed  but  a  very 
small  force,  which  encouraged  perseverance  in  the  ^terprize ;  but  by 
degrees  resistance  so  increased,  that  another  division  was  ordered  to 
cross  the  AUer,  and  in  addition  to  the  town  bridge,  the  construction 
of  three  pontoon  bridges  was  directed.  A  heavy  cannonade  soon  com- 
menced, the  enemy's  tirailleurs  advanced,  columns  presented  them- 
selves, cavalry  formed  on  the  Russian  right  iiank,  and  General  Ben- 
ningsen, instead  of  a  rencontre  with  a  crippled  division,  found  himself 
seriously  engaged,  not  only  with  Oudinot,  but  with  the  two  supporting 
corps  of  Lasnes  and  Mortier,  sustained  by  a  division  of  dragoons  under 
General  Grouchy,  and  by  the  curiassiers  of  General  Nansouty,  while 
his  own  feeble  force  was  lodged  in  a  position  which  was  untenable :  from 
which,  progress  could  not  be  made  against  an  equal  force,  nor  retreat 
be  effected  without  great  hazard,  and  when  no  military  object  cuuld  be 
attained  for  the  interests  and  reputation  of  the  Russian  army,  whose 
courage  had  been  suflSciently  established,  without  tilting  for  fame  as 
adventurers  who  have  nothing  to  lose  and  every,  thing  to  win/ 

Without  entering  into  a  description  of  the  battle  itself,  it  b  easy 
to  anticipate  the  consequences  which  were  likely  to  ensue  from  en* 

gaging 
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'  circuinMooes  8tich  as  we  have  jott  ftaled :  The  Riitf' 
sanaonj  was  totally  defeated — but  at  an  aroijit  was  not  disgraced, 
and  we  have  peculiar  pleasiire  in  quoting  in  this  place  the  lan^ 
gaageof  Lord  Hutchinson,  whoappears^  from  a  pass^e  of  his  dis- 
pafchcs,  to  have  done  ample  juatioe  to  their  extraordinarjr  udour ;  a 
valomv 

'  Whieh  he  wants  tenas  sufficient!/  strong  to  describe,  aud  which 
VDuU  have  rendered  their  success  undoabtedf  if  courage  could  alone 
canue  nctoiy :  but  whatever  may  be  the  event,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Rmsian  army  have  done  their  duty  in  the  nohlest  manner,  and  are 
justly  entitled  to  the  praise  and  adnuration  of  every  person  who  was 
witness  of  their  conduct/ 

We  have  before  remarked  on  the  conduct  of  Greneral  Lestoque 
and  the  Pnisaians;  but  during  no  period  of  the  two  campaigns  did 
that  general  di8|>lay  more  talaitstfaan  in  the  nmnagement  of  his  re- 
treat i^xMi  Koenigsberi^  when  the  advance  of  die  French  army  in 
the  beginning  of  June  sqMHrated  him  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Bassitnsy  and  in  his  subsequent  movements  to  join  General  Ben- 
uj^jsen  on  the  rif^t  bank  of  die  MemeL  In  this  situation  of  af* 
fiurs,  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  in  an  unhappy  moment  induced 
to  enter  hito  nq^tiations  for  peace ; 

'  Thus,'  says  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  '  terminated  the  campaign  and  the 
war:  a  war  in  which  Russia^  with  the  feeble  numerical  aid  of  Prussia^ 
sad  the  partial  aid  irf  Sweden,  had  been  opposed  not  only  to  France, 
hutto  Switserlaod,  Italy,  Saxony,  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  pert 
of  Poland,  and  even  Spain  (for  the  advance  of  the  Spanbh  troops  into 
the  north  of  Germany,  enabled  Mortiei^s  corps  to  join  the  grand  armv) 
a  combination  of  force  of  which  the  Russians  might  have  said,  as  the 
Great  Frederick  when  enumeratinff  his  eneijMes,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  #iU  be  any  shame  for  me  in  being  defeated,  but  I  ani  sure  there 
covld  be  no  great  glory  for  them  in  defeating  me/ 

Even  ^^ainst  such  a  powerful  combination,  the  resistance  of 
Hnsria  was  of  90  decided  and  energetic  acharacter,  that  during  the 
pn^pess  (rf'the  war  Buonaparte  had  been  induced,  upon  more  oc- 
<woiis  than' one,  to  solicit  peace,  and  in  order  to  recruit  bis  shat- 
toad  forces  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1807,  compeUed 
(ps  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe)  to  draw  reinforcements 
&am  every  quarter  of  his  dommions.  We  believe,  indeed,  that  he 
adantted  hhnself,  to  the  Emi>eror  of  Russa,  at  Tilsitz,  diat  die  pas- 
■fB  of  the  Vistula,  and  carryii^  of  the  war  to  the  frontiers  of  Kus- 
<M^  ia  the  inhosptable  climate  of  a  Polish  wbter,  was, '  une  b6« 
liie/  and  that  his  loss,  since  he  first  crossed  that  river,  was  not  less 
4isn  llj^OOO  men* 

With  aU  our  adnuratbn,  however,  of  the  courage  of  those  who 
csosed  so  destructive  a  loss  to  the  French  army  in  the  short  period 
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of  811  monthi,  me  cteaot  oemcmJ  from  omidves  the  couvietiott  ihrt. 
great  errors  were  committed  by  tbe  Russian  GeoeraL    Sir  Robeit 
Wilson  has  with  equal  propriety  and  delicacy  abstained  from  paioting 
them  out;  but  in  fact  the  mere  perusal  of  his  narrative  is  suBicieat 
to  make  them  intelligible.    It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  time 
was  unnecessarily  lost,  and  the  Russian  army  exposed  to  the  noil 
imminent  hanfd,  when  after  the  affair  of  Mcdurut^gen,  ai  the  end  of 
January,  General  Benningsen,  upon  the  concentration  of  the  French^ 
determined  not  to  retire  at  once  from  that  place,  bat  milking 
a  flank  movement  by  hb  left  to  Yankowo,  to  await  the  issoe  of  a 
general  action.    The  position  whidi  was  there  taken  up,  appears 
to  have  been  an  extremely  unfavourable  one,  and  he  v^as  compelled 
with  a  greatly  inferior  force  to  retreat  in  the  presence  of  the  ene- 
my, whose  superiority  enabled  hkn,  not  only  to  press  the  mun  body 
of  tbe  Russian  army  with  vigour,  biitto  maittsavre  upon  thw  ri^^ 
and  nearly  to  cut  off*  their  communication  with  General  Lestoque. 
The  ground  cbosenfor  battle  at  Eyhni  appears  also  to  have  been 
exposed  to  great  disadvantages,  as  we  find  that '  tbe  French  posi- 
tion domineered  it  so  compfetely,  as  to  expose  the  minutest  object 
to  thar  fire  :*  and  it  is  afterwards  stated,  *  that  the  French  cannon 
replied  vrith  vigour  and  effect,  as  evm  man  of  the  Rusrian  army 
was  exposed  from  head  to  heel/    With  rcs^ard  to  General  Ben- 
tjingsen  s  determination  to  retreat  after  the  battle,  we  do  not  pre- 
aume  to  give  an  opinion,  as  the  propriety  at  tbe  course  to  be  ad- 
opted under  such  circumstances,  must  depend  upon  a  variety  ot 
considerations,  into  which  we  cannot  feel  ourselves  competent  to 
enter.    We  are,  moreover,  extremely  unwilling  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  many  persons  in  this  country,  who,  deriving  all  &eir  know- 
ledge of  military  matters  from  the  ignorant  comments  of  ignorant 
scribblers,  condenm  every  officer  as   incapable,  whose  mode  of 
i^onductii^  the  difficult  and  complicated  operations  of  war,  does 
not  exactly  accord  with  their  own  extravagant  and  presumptuous 
notions.    But  although  we  would  hesitate,  on  points  of  a  doubtfrd 
nature,  yet  we  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  there  are  errors  sofli- 
ciently  obvious,  even  to  those  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
military  afiairs.    Among  these  we  reckon  the  determination  of  the 
Russian  General  to  open  the  campaign  in  June  ISOTy  with  a  forct 
so  extremely  inferior  to  that  of  his  antagonist ;  whereas  it  b  mam- 
fest,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  with  the  knowledge  that  an  effort 
was  about  to  be  made  by  England ;  and  that  possibly  nnch  an  effort 
might  have  been  powerfully  seconded  from  other  quarters,  delay 
ought  to  have  regulated  every  movement,  and  that  above  aU  thiogs 
a  general  engagement  was  to  be  avoided.    Unfortunately  these 
considerations  did  not  operate  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  not  onlv  as- 
sumed the  offensive  when  he  should  have  retired,  but  suffo^  him- 
self 
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ieifto  bednnm  iotoagetlfval  action,  in  a  position' where  W*^ 
mswas  hardly  possible^  and  where  defeat  was  destiiiction :  one 
auQUJOtanoe  indeed  occurred  at  Friedland,  whi^h 'would 'scarcely' 
ke  credible  if  it  were  not  communicated  by  so  unimpeacbable  a' 
witBeat  aa  Sir  Robert  Wilaon:  we  mean  the  total  ignorance  in- 
irinch  the  Rkmni  Generals  seem  to  have  been  bf  the  fords  by 
vMch  die  defeated  army  crossed  the  Aller,  the  accidental  di§eo^' 
vm  of  which  saved  them  from  annihilation.  '    * 

•  It  affords  a  convincing  proof  of  the  lamentable  de6cfe^y  of 
ihar  staffy  and,  combined  with  the  other  events  of  that  fatal  dayV 
mden  k  quite  painful  to  peruse  die  description'  of  it:^  Never^/' 
wemi^  say,  wini  our  author,  ^  was  resolution  more  heroic,  or  pa« 
tience  more  exemplarf  than  that  displayed  by  the  Rusriani^^Never 
was  a  sacrifice  of  such  courage  more  to  be  deplored.'  We  do  indeed 
de^y  deplore  thesacriiee,  md  tbetraiii  of  Cfuamitous  consequences 
wfaidi  resulted  from  it,  to  England  and  to  the  world.  But  has 
Boghnd  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  herself?  Has*Ae"no^ 
'compunetious  visitmgs  of  nature/  for  the  cold  and  timid  policy 
which  locked  up  her  treasure  and  her  strength,  at  a  moment  when 
a  liberal  application  of  them  might  perhaps  have  turned  the  scale,, 
and  stfved  the  filttbg  fortunes  of  the  continent  ? 

Without  enteiiog  into  a*  more  detailed  view  of  diese  questions, 
■ri  aberve  all,  without  referring  invidiously  to  those  who  conducted 
die  administration  of  this  country,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  the  timely  interference  of  England  mighty  and  perhaps 
would,  h&v«  produced  the  most  decisive  and  fortunate  results.  We 
should  have  diought  it  virise  for  England  tostretch  out  her  arm  to  an 
dy,  whose  fidelity  and  resolution  were  so  nobly  displayed  through* 
out  die  war,  till  (fisappointment  and  distrust  alienated  her  affec-^ 
tioBs,  and  threw  her  m  a  moment  of  defeat  and  despondency  into 
fte  arms  of  France.  Indeed  a  general  system  of  opposition  to  that 
imMtious  and  restless  power  is  not  more  accordant  with  our  safety 
tfaaa  our  interest.  The  active  resistance,  which  has  been  partially 
atlttnpled  by  one  administration,  and  abandoned  by  another,  must 
become  the'  fixed  principle,  both  of  the  government  and  of  the 
people.  Thus  only  can  our  independence  be  secured — thus  only 
€an  the  exalted  rank,  which  nature  intended  us  to  hold  amongst  tha 
natioQs  of  die  earth,  be  gained  and  permanently  established. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  claims  indulgence  from  the  public,  *  on  ac« 
^ooot  of  the  motives  which  led  him  to  present  his  work  to  their  no- 
tice, and  he  trusts  that  he  may  disarm  the  hostility  of  contemporary 
writers  by  the  modesty  of  his  literary  pretensions.*  The  public,  wc 
sr  confident,  will  grant  the  indul|ence,  and,  if  we  may  judge  f^om 
oor  own  feelings,  will  peruse  it  with  interest  and  gratification :  and 
it  is  because  we  decioedly  approve  the  manly  tone  and  spirit  in 

F  S  which 
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which  it  ia  writtMi^  aad  the  general  mbttance  of  its  contetttt,  tint 
we  venture  to  suggest  to  the  author,  that  its  value  wouM  not  Iist# 
been  diminirfiedyif  the  construction  had  been  somewhat  mora  gram* 
niatieal,  and  the  style  less  rhetorical  and  ornamented.  There  am 
i|M|eed  some  passages,  so  involved  m  their  arrangement,  that  it  re* 
quires  more  pains  than  ordinary  readers  can  be  expected  to  besti»ir 
to  discover  their  real  import.  Those,  to  whom-  it  mmj  be  agre^^ 
able  to  find  fault,  may  animadvert  upon  them  more  at  laige,  we  shall 
content  Ourselves  widi  merely  noticing  the  fact;  and  if,  after  die 
dis<m8sion  of  the  great  questions  which  are  involved  in  the  snbyect 
of  this  work,  we  were  to  descend  to  more  trifling  consideratioiis,  we 
would  add,  diat  it  is  so  unnecessarily  expennve  as  to  check  diat  cir* 
eulation,  to  whidi,  on  many  accounts,  it  is  entitled. 


Abt.  IV.  De  Motu  per  BritanniamCivico.  Jnnk  MDOCKIaY 
it  MDCCXLVI.  Attctore  T.  D.  Whitakero,  JULD.  S.S.A.' 
Londiui.    JNic^ls.     1809.    pp«  145.     ]£mo. 

'T^HE  singularity  of  the  attempt  to  record  a  rec^t  occurrence  of. 
*-  our  own  htttory  in  the  Latin  language,  might  alone  be  suffident 
to  draw  our  attention  to  this  production ;  if  me  execution  were  im 
a^y  degree  answerable  to  the  boldness  and  difficulty  of  the  de- 
sign. In  the  fate  of  the  audior's  predecessors,  in  similar  Under- 
takings, there  seems  little  to  encourage  a  rq>etition  of  sodi  la* 
hours.  Even  the  full  and  accurate  hutories  of  Buchanan,  Cam* 
den,  and  Thuanus,  are,  we  fear,  already  suffering  that  neglect 
whidi,  amidst  die  multiplication  of  books,  and  the  iqiprevement 
of  modem  literature,  must,  sooner  or  later,  await  all  but  tlio 
most  finudied  and  original  productions  in  a  dead  language. 

Indeed  at  the  time  when  those  histories  appeared,  many  cauaet 
conspired  to  give  the  Latin  a  decided  preference.  In  the  firet  place^ 
hardly  any  modem  language  was  yet  so  cultivated  and  improved, 
as  to  fumish  a  fit  vehicle  for  that  perfect  form  of  history,  which 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  scholar  trained  in  the  Qredaa 
and  Roman  schools.  Hie  prospect  too,  of  uttractmg  die  notic^e 
of  other  countries,  was  then  a  powerjful  modve  vrith  a  wrher  for 
adopting  the  common  medium  of  literary  men  throu^out  En- 
rope.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that,  among  the  genml  readeta 
of  bis  own  country  in  that  age,  a  great  majority  were,  by  hdMt 
end  education,  fully  competent  to  peruse  works  of  this  kind,  and 
prepared  to  expect  them.  There  is  somediing,  moreover,  inde*: 
pendent  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  Latin  to^ue,  in  the  mere 
dronmstaiice  of  its  being  fixed  and  immutabfe,  which  inclines  as  to 
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fnSet  it  to  tag  of  sSoko&t  penshaUe.  mirteriili  ividi  vhich  we  ar« 
mrooBded,  «Dd  of  whose  fickle  aad  fleeting  nature -we  are  ererjr 
dbf  made  aennble.  For  an  inunortai  work,  wbatartist  would  not 
Mectllie  fiacft  and  the  hardest  marble?  And  what  autboris  thera^ 
who  dtteia  upoahif  task,  withoot  some  funt  vision  at  isast  of  im-^ 
Bmtalitf  ? 

It  is  from  no  disposition  to  cavil  at  Dr.  Whitaker's  motive  or 
to  uadeifale  his  labours,  that  we  venture  on  these  remarks.  His 
aMMives  indeed  are  stated  by  himself  briefly  and  modestly ;  and 
the  work,  both  in  its  general  merits  as  an  historical  narrative^ 
and  in  the  dwracter  and  purity  of  its  style,  is  imch  as  to  raise  in 
us  a  very  hi^h  respect  for  the  author.  It  is  our  earnest  wish  too, 
Aat  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin  humiage  may  be  kept  aUve  from 
tioie  to  time,  by  such  elq;ant  and  s<^olar-like  perrormances  as 
i&;  which  invite  criticism,  and  thus  draw  the  attention  of  the 
age  to  a  department  too  apt  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  mo- 
dim  edocatiQn.  In  the  latter  point  of  view;  therefore,  chieflyi  the 
hook  will  be  eiamined ;  and  in  die  exeaition  ot  this  duty,  we  shall 
not  scnmle  to  em^oy  all  the  freedom,  although  we  trust  none  of 
the  pitniance,  wmch  critics  are  accustomed  to  claim  as  their  pri* 

v£ma^  - 

We  wiU  first,  howeveri  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  account 
ef  the  work  aa  an  historical  composition.  It  includes  merely 
Ihe  hot  unfortunate  attempt  of  the  Stuart  family  to  recover  the 
of  their  ancestors,  commencing  from  the  landing  of  the 
Icr^a  son  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  July,  1745,  and 
with  his  final  escape  in  September,  1746.  It  was  long 
the  public  were  in  possession  of  any  well  ihgested  and 
tic  narrative  of  this  affiur;  although  it  was  one  which  broy^t 
the  foftmes  of  the  rival  fiEunilies  very  neariy  to  an  equi*poise, 
and  threw. the  kingdom  into  a  state  of  greater  doubt  and  alarm 
Ihansiiy  event  wtthm  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  lea|;th, 
m  d»  year  1800,  appeared  Mr.  Home's  history  of  the  rebellion, 
a  wofk  suflkiently  complete  m  its  details,  yet  written  widi  con* 
wimble  interest  apd  vivacity,  and  with  something  even  of  the 
*^  of  history. 

To  this  work  alone.  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  to  have  been  indebted 
fw  hisflMteriala.  He  is  frr  indeed  from  attempting  to  conceal  or 
di^pise  diefiict,  and  regrets  that  the  author,  who  died  lately  when 
alaMMt  arrived  at  the  age  of  ninety,  should  not  have  lived  to  receive 
his  ad|pM»wle4giiieiiti«  These,  to  say  the  truth,  are  not  mora 
AMfab  due :  for,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  not  a  siitt;le  do* 
CBBMnthas  been  consulted,  except  this  volume,  no  recordb  have 
kaa  saaithed,  no  authorities  compared,  no  investigation  at* 
imnmJ  ot  f^Mi»  intrigues,  counsels,  or  correspondence.     Dr. 
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XiTbiVri^^  has  t^^.tte  CMQ  juit  is  Mr«  H^me  mt  it  mio  Im 
baii49»:i9ind^  e«c^t.  abrief  account  <tf  the  fate  of  th^  |iri«cipM 
lebelH)  ^adds  nothii^  of  his  owo^  Iq  our  historical  informatum* 

There  is,  bowevefy  a  bleaiisb  which  a  little  more  atteo^ov 
evfp  to.  tlvp  >york  might  have  removinlA  .The  opening  of  the  imt- 
rative  is  singularly  abrupt  and  defective.  No  review  is  giveo  of 
the  isjative.  state  of  things  m  Europe  when  this  jebdUion  broke 
out.  The  prince  is  laoded,  almost  like  oixe  <^  the  ffoi  «if»  MX^'^i 
1ivjiih9nl;  any  al(u$ion  to  the  war  upon  the  oontinfiBt,  or  any.  prewioai 
fuamary  ojf  the  views  of  the  Frepeh  goveroo^nt*  We  hear  mo* 
thing  of  the  abortive  pr<yect  of  invasion  und^  Marshal  Sa&e  the  year 
before^  of  which  project  this  expedition  was  but  a  miseraUe  fmgr 
inent; — we  aie  not  informed  thit  the  >i?hcle  affair  was  originally  a 
|Jan  concerted  with  the  French  cabinet; — that  Charles  was  aent  for 
froni  Rome  to  Paris  to  head  th^  intended  invasion ; — that  after  die 
failure  of  the  finst  armament^  and  the  death  of  CardinajiFleiiijPt 
whose  schen^e  it  was,  that  govenunent  be^came  cool  aad  indiffereat ; 
while  the  yoopg  priucei  buoyed  up  by  the  hopes  which  had  b^n 
infused  into  turn,  provoked  by  the  treatment  of  the  French  oh* 
j^stry,  and  full  of  intemperate  ardour,  deteimined  to  bawd  ev(Ofy 
thing,  without  foreign  troops,  almost  without  money,  and  wilh 
only  a  paltry  provision  of  arms. 

Jn  lieu  of  sqch  an  introduction,  whidi  would  bav?  connecteil  boa 
aubject  with  the  general  history  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  diis  countrr, 
and  which  the  author,  with  his  power  of  condensing  materials^  nsipit 
have  dispatched  in  two  or  three  pages,  we  art  presented  first  with  a 
slight  review  of  the  fortunes  of  t^  Stuart  £unily ;  and  secoodJ^^ 
wijth  a  description  of  the  highlands,  of  the  character  of  the  iiiba«> 
bitants,  their  mode  of  life,  and  tlie  system  of  clanship.     Of  those 

Crts  the  fit  St  posseses  Ae  least  interest,  and  is  by  no  means  so 
pi^ly  written  as  the  rest  of  Uie  volume.  The  author,  to  use  a 
homely  phrase,  seems  hardly  to  have  fot  hi$  hand  in ;  and  in  the 
very  first  page  a  sentence  occurs,  beginning  with  *  Hoc  certe,'  so 
involved  and  obscure,  that  it  requires  two  or  three  reading  to  catch 
its  meanings  In  this  part,  top,  we  notice  one  of  those  specimens 
of  mistaken  imitation,  wliich  we  are  happy  to  find  do  not  occur  very 
frequently. 

'  Mitto  Carolum  a  Carolo,  de  quo  nihil  aqni  roediive  proferi  licet, 
quuni  et  meliori  seculo  patriis  coraraendaretur  virtutibus,  et  notirofm^ 
iasse  proprid  ipsku  nequUid,'  p.  5. 

Dr.  Whitaker  surely  is  not  serious  in  this  opinion  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lives :  and  if  not  serious,  why  surrender  his  own  good 
sense  to  the  common-place  satire  and  conceited  antithesis  of  Ta- 
citus f  With  the  general  style  indeed,  altfaoil|;b  it  is  in  the  mam 
correct  and  pure,  we  have  some  little  fault  to  fed..  One  of  «be 
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€>Mf  aJfiBUgiB  of  the  Lttki  knguige  ii  well  known  to  be  its 
pewer  tf  com|iresBion.  Hence  lluit  nerve  and  ^lergy^  which  are 
chnnaetaiedc  of  the  best  Roman  hiatorians,  that  strength  of  co- 
lowing  whidi  imkea  even  dieir  hoflsdiest  (Mctnres  attractive,  that 
weighty  and  anthoritative  tone  whidi  disposes  us  to  listen  with  more 
than  commcHi  attention,  and  to  let  nothmg  fall  to  die  ground  from 
an  instructor  whose  words  are  always  pregnant  with  meaning. 
Of  this  cbttracteristic,  which  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Ta- 
citBs,  Dr.  Whitafar  seems  to  have  been  fclly  sensible:  but  we  could 
wish  that  instead  of  forming  himself  sq  studtously  after  diis  model,  in 
whom  the  quality  predominates  to  excess,  he  had  more  frequently 
tempered  his  style  with  the  plain  and  unaffected  flow  of  Livy. 
In  me  writings  of  this  historian,  whom  we  cannot  but  consider  as 
Cur  superior  to  Tacitus  in  all  die  greater  virtues  of  composition, 
theieisa  gravity  and  sincai^,  an  expression  of  natural  feeling, 
good  sense  and  probity,  which  fiunish  an  agreeable  relief  to  his 
tbamatic  scenes  and  picturesque  descriptions,  and  which  make  am- 
ple alooement  for  that  faibng,  at  wnich  fastidious  readers  take 
most  offence,  the  qparkling  rheioric  of  his  speeches.  Butalthou^ 
we  occaskmally  trace  in  Dr.  Wfaitaker  the  impreesioa  of  this 
great  master,  yet  the  manner  and  handling  are  certainly  those  of 


'  admire  or  approve. 
Of  this,  one  specimen  has  been  already  gi^mi :  the  following 
pawage  is  in  the  same  taste. 

*  Neqne  Jacobo  exuli  deertnt  egregia  adminicula :  primvm  ipsa  for- 
twm  quse  suapte  aatmA  ex  imis  retro  vdvi  contueta,  res  humanas  in 
erbcm  agere  atque  torquere  gaudet ;  iod^  animi  homimim,  prasctpa^ 
Aagjkirmn,  hcJ    p.  5. 

That  in  a  grave  discussion  of  the  hopes  which  the  exiled  family 
had  of  recovering  their  dominions.  Fortune  should  be  personified, 
and  repre^nted  as  a  powerful  agent,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
habit  of  imitating  a  faulty  model:  and  we  are  the  more  concerned 
la  see  it,  because  it  favours  the  popular  prejudice,  that  to  write  in 
this  kngunge  is  a  puerile  exercise,  a  mere  tnal  of  scholarship,  im* 
sailed  to  any  purpose  of  real  utility.  If  we  woidd  maintain  me  di|^ 
aityof  the  employment,  no  caution  is  mora  necessary  than  to  avoid 
cveiy  sentence  die  substance  of  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to  ut- 
ter m  onr  own  language. 

Tbe  second  part  of  Dn  Whitaker^s  introduction  will  naturally 
vendnd  the  reader  of  thp  life  of  Agpricola,  which  opnens  with  a  si« 
wSkr  g^o^phical  disquisition.  It  is  however  conceived  with  the 
freedom  ana  spirit  of  an  original:  possessing  that  distinctness 
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which  alwvjTS  accompairiet  ^  descriptimit  of  tn  actml  ohwrver, 
vfho  has  felt  wimt  he  writes^  and  who  copies  ikidifuUy  firom  tm 
own  impremoiw.  One  or  two  idce^phea  of  higUaad  maimefB  woA 
scenery  cannot  ftiil  of  being  acceptaUe  from  such  a  pendl. 

*  Scotii  omni  bifkriam  direroptd,  limes  ab  vstuario  Glotta  et  Lo* 
minio  laca  ad  Donam  fluTinm  in  tramTenum  dactas,  a  campestriboa 
nontana  plenimqne  distenninat.  Incolis  pront  hinc  Tel  inde  hmlti 
adjacent,  alius  terma,  alia  stndia,  ahot  cnltus,  ditpar  etiani  animonim 
habitus.  Hisce  pecorum  et  fmnentonnn  cura  perpeiua»  illi  arvit  agrir 
que  odiurasiMcmUfmUi  utrique  ex  indole  regionpm,  Namque  moiH 
tana,  propter  imbret  aisidiios  et  solum  asperrimum»  frugibiis  infelida, 
pecudi^m  t^en,  buculanim  equorumque  pusiilorum  vim  ingentena 

)>rpgener^t,  quibu3  alendis,  ac  per  interminata  ferm^  montium  val- 
luroque  spatia  circumducendis,  homines  a  t^neris  vagum  desidemqut: 
morem  colen^  et  parvo  et  rapto  vivere  adsuescunt.  Hinc  per  bella 
campestri  Scoto  |;ravis  ac  suspectus  apcola  monlanus :  idem  domi  ac 
per  summam  quietem  ne  sibi  quidem  ipse  concors,  mo^d  totus  hebes- 
Cerje,  mod6,  ubi  collubuerit,  intentis  prster  casteros  mortales  animi 
corporisque  nerWs  conniti :  per  aestiva,  dies  iniegroi^  humi  fusns,  ima- 
gines nescio  quas  semisopani  animo  conceptas,  naufragia,  caedes,  f^nerm 
nutrire  ac  interpretari  solitus ;  mox  aucupio,  ^enationi,  piscibus  cap- 
landis  ^tdkibiiui^  exuto  prop^  seipso,  laborum»  inedMSi  vigilianun  patteor 
tissimus;  idem  admoto  ligone,  antro»  textrini,  ninufii  torpescens/ 
p.  9. 

Our  remariu  on  the  bitinity,  of  which  indeed  osly  one  or  two 
apply  to  this  passage,  must  be  resa^ed  for  the  seqnel :  b  the  amn 
time  we  cannot  withhold  the  following  masterly  outline  of  the 
whole  region. 

*  Caledonia  ferm^  tola  in  monies  asperrimos  adsurgit,  c^nibus  pleris- 
que  vertices  cacuminati»  tempestatum  ac  scaturigimun  vi  assidoi  suir 
catit  alii  ferrugineo,  alii  fuico  colore,  igmvomomm  quondam  montinm 
spiracula  baud  obscuris  indiciis  referentes,  quos  inter  lacmw  proAmdisr 
sioue  vel  adults  astate  nivibns  oppktSB  albescunt.  Nusquam  miyor 
pluviaium  vis  efiunditur :  scilicet  uumores  rarissiroos  ab  Oceano,  Cauro 
Nckoque  savientibus  oblatos,  prima  hmc  atque  editissima  Britannise,  ob* 
jectu  laterum  gelidoque  contactu,  adeo  et  densant  et  confringunt,  ut 
coelum  nebulis  ac  caligine  fedumsoli  sapissim^  officiate  et  torrentes  per 
deru  pta  et  concava  locorum  in  praeceps  efliisiy  exitu  propter  petrarura 
obices  negato,  ubiqne  re$tagMcmU*  Quot  igitur  per  montana  Scotiss 
valles,  tot  ferm^  et  lacus;  quos  inter  et  amplitudine  et  amamtate 
caeteris  prsstant  Lominius,  Nessus,  Taus,  A?us.  Homm  ^lemaqne  e 
vitrei  planitie  emineates  fr^rnuntur  insnlaei  qpamm  inter  vepies  ac  Wt 
|ulu  etiamnum  restant  propu^iacuU  cojusdam  ant  csnobmU  rudeou 
Scilicet,  u|>i  iu  continent!  Seotiae,  per  latrodnia  atque  rapinas,  nihil 
sancti,  nibil  tuti  restaret,  id  egit  sive  religio  siveigoavia,  nt  spontesibi 
negat4  liber^  spatiandi  fecultate,  in  arcto  simul  et  abdito  pnesidinm 
poUocaret.    Et  partim  fortasse  banc  ob  causam,  partim  ne  a  fiimelicia 
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iti|HS€tda?em  •raerantiir,  vitA  fancto  in  lock  circamfluit  lapaltanD 
tndea^  inter  Scoto-mootanot  mot  iBtaluit.'    p.  10* 

Hie  highlander's  manner  of  life,  his  dress  and  armour,  his  mode 
of  fighting,  the  habitations  both  of  the  h^her  and  lower  orders 
are  described  with  the  same  distinctness  and  accuracy :  and  the  fol- 
lowBig  passage,  which  leads  to  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
ottore  of  dandiip,  exhibits,  with  a  trifling  exception  or  two,  a  com- 
flMnd  of  correct  and  proper  diction,  which  reminds  us  of  some  of 
tbe  best  days  of  Roman  Uterature. 

'Quicquid  de  Phoenicum  Hispanorumve  ccloniis  somniaverint 
bominei  mal^  feriati,  mihi  in  unSversum  sstimanti  persuasissimum  est, 
tb  or&  Gallias  in  proximum  Britaaniae  littus,  Celtas  ratibus  advectot 
inter  arvafinitima  atque  ubera  consedisse ;  niox  alios  atque  alios,  velat 
andun  nnd4  tnidente,  expositos  atque  in  interiora  insnlae  provectos, 
tsadem  csteris  omnibus  jure  occupandi  po$$ein8,  in  Caledoniae  saltui 
sc  soHtudioes  penetrlisse.  Equidem  crediderim  singulas  plerumque  fa^ 
milist  singulas  regionis  asperrime  valles  iosedisse:  mox  autem,  fixo 
laie,iobolique  procreands  datd  aliquantisper  operd,  servato  cognomine« 
Krvato  quoque  in  longum  cognationis  vinculo,  in  tribus  integras^  vel, 
a  mans  clientelas  excrevisse/    p.  21. 

We  shall  give  one  extract  more  from  this  part  of  the  volume, 
aad  we  cannot  perhaps  select  a  better  than  the  interview  of  Charles 
widi  tbe  young  Laird  of  liochiel ;  an  incident,  upon  which  a  living 
poet  has  Ibiipded  one  of  the  most  pathetic  compcNUtions  in  our  lan- 
gtaga.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Whitaker  it  is  invested  with  the 
gnver  and  more  sober  charms  of  history,  and  the  latter  part  especi- 
aOy  is  delivered  in  the  very  accent  and  tone  of  Livy. 

I  Excensione  hctk,  Carolo  Borodalii  commoranti  primus  adiiiit  Lo- 
duelius,  Cameronioruro  regulus,  qui,  patre  majestatis  damnato,  quan- 
fOMm  adhttc  superstite,  avo  in  h«reditatem  amplam  et  opulentam  suc« 
coMat,  aorivir  ingenio,neque  ab  arte  usuque  belli  alienus.  Prseter 
naoss  moDtanorum  duces  Stuarti  pardbas  impeittissim^  studebat  Locb- 
Miiai,  litaramm  jngi  conraercio  consiliorum  interpres  et  adjutor. 
Cfetentai  Hbi  juvei>em  regium  sine  copiis,  prop^  sine  instrumento  bel- 
iioo,  ptcuni^  ferm^  expertem,  in  littus  cjectum  magis  quam  expositum 
ceneit^  bserere  profecto  vir  prudei^tissimus,  et  ab  incepto  irrito  prin- 
opem  absterrere :  "  Teropori  baud  satis  opportuno  cedendum :  servan- 
teoccasiones,  fortunae,  ubi  primum  arriserit,  duci  instandum :  eit  sibi  uti« 
<IWcaiterisque  amicis  curse  fore.  Proindevinci  se  pateretur  et  vela  quam 
wtanim^  retro  daret.''  Obfirmatoadversfis  rationes  animo,  Carolus,Galli 
PciMam  conquestus,  n^ox  suorum  inter  inoptanos  proroissa  magnifica, 
j^wima  exitnm  ineusat.  ^^  £Qimveio  id  ipsum  tempus  ia  primis  op- 
psitiaiiin,  Brit^aoisi,  quern  ferebant  regem,  tarn  cum  maxima  domi 
>Walidam  fofas  peicnlstmi ;  ostenderetar  mod6  inter  montanos  bellum, 
'Bcales  Aaglicaoos,fst  opibus  et  aumero  formidandiM,  in  signa  sese  extern- 
plocoalataros :  maturato  taatum  opus  esse.''  Etiam  atque  etiam  re- 
luctant' 
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luctatiti  Lochieliojaveaisindignidmiidusio  hsec  verbftpionipit:  ^  Qmia 
tu,  Locbieli,  cujus  in  fidem  ac  prope  tutelam,  taoMam  doniAs  ng/m 
spectatisftimi  et  integerrimi  clientb,  me  penuiserim,  belli  tamea  aleam 
exhoirescasy  mibi  certum  est  et  obstinatum,  paucis  abbinc  diebuty 
passo  hoc  in  littore  vexillo,  solium  avitum  utcunque  repetere.  Tu  vero 
abi,  et  principe  periclitantei  otio  fhiere.''  Tom  demum  Lochlelius 
mnimi  viGtui,  maniu  dedit.'    p.  29- 

bur  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  Whitaker  tbrou^  tbe 
events  of  this  hasty  campaign :  nor  is  it  desirable^  as  he  profcuMes 
to  add  nothing  of  original  information^  and  we  have  already  giyea 
sufficiooLt  proof  of  bis  skill  in  managing  his  materials.  The  nami*> 
live  is  dear,  succinct,  and  orderly,  interspersed  with  some  aiiec« 
dote  and  something  of  individual  character.  The  reflecttons^ 
.though  numerous,  are  neither  prolix  nor  formal ;  while  the  feelinn 
and  judgment  of  the  author  are  naturally  interwoven,  as  they  oug^ 
to  be,  vnth  the  thread  of  his  story.  In  the  description  of  ground  be 
is  remarkably  happy,  of  vi4iich  almost  every  action  affords  a  striking 
specimen.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  famous  pass  of  KilH* 
kranky. 

•  Scilicet  e6  loci  montana  Scotiae  primum  in  juga  clementiora,  inde 
in  planitiem  satis  amplam  demissa,  a  meridie  rursus  in  fauces  angustis* 
simas  subit6  coarctantur,  tanquam  provide  numinis  consilio  daustra,  ac 
repagula  adversus  barbaros  futura.  Interfluit  Tumellus,  amnis  inlre- 
mens  ac  spumosus.  Per  medium  ferm^  clivum  pertinet  callis  tix 
singulis  jam  turn  perraeabilis;  nunc  militum  opera  egregi^' mumtss* 
Infra,  usque  ad  alvuqn  torrentis,  descendunt  rupes  pnenipta^  desuper 
ubique  imminentibus  saxis,  levi  moroento  in  subeunt^  provoloemdum 
Adhsc  qukcunque  per  cautes  licuerit,  intematis  arboribus,  deosa 
ade6  arbusfa  subolescunt,  ut  per  otium  intuentibus  voluptatem  simul  et 
horrorem  locus  incutiat  KiUikrankio  nomen  est,  Grami  Taodunensb^ 
viri  ibrtissimi,  nece  memorabili/  p.  38. 

Of  the  battles,  die  sbanefiil  affair  of  Falkirk  is  perhaps  ob  the 
whole  best  told;  but  there  are  pwts  of  the  more  memorable  ovent 
on  the  plain  of  Culloden  relatec^  with  a  perspicuity  and  puiity 
which  bespeak  the  hand  of  a  master :  and  which,  if  we  had  room 
to  extract  them,  wouM  fiilly  justify  our  opinion  that  Dr.  Whitaker 
has  succeeded  in  catching  the  native  tone  and  spirit  of  Roman  his- 
tory. We  should  also  be  inclined  to  present  our  readers  with  some 
of  the  more  interesting  scenes  of  Charles's  subsequent  adveoturea : 
in  particidar,  his  hair-breadth  escape  in  crossim  the  line  of  centi- 
nels  by  night  between  Locbnevis  and  Locihshiely  and  the  eiurioiia 
hiding-place  in  the  mountain  of  BenaUer,  called  the  Cage,  whach 
tbe  author  has  described  with  a  felicity  always^  obaervaUe  in  his 
delineations  of  external  objects.    His  perilous  situation^  and  extitt- 
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r  nflb  uk  dtidiiig  his  poi«iMf»  in  die  ide  of  Uis^  are  fiatfy 
totdwd  in  die  meaner  of  Tecitot. 


'  Hcc  mter  disciimina  per  mensem  integrum  Carolus  insulanos  fidis* 
siiiios  haboit.  Iisdem>  ducibos  xxvk  [simul]  et  exploratoribus,  usus» 
Docta  ttsepasini^  per  stationes  hostium  elapsus,  alia  ex  aliis  latibula 
^luerere;  qiue  apnd  regios  agerentur,  nihil  incompertum  habere; 
ipse  nooDOBqnamy  e  proximo,  verba  per  silentium  minacia  exaudire, 
tnioeaqtie  hoatium  vultus  inter  ignes  colluitrare/— p.  114. 


Bet  we  nrast  hasten  to  the  performance  of  a  task  leas  acceptable 
ve  fear  both  to  him  and  to  our  readert,  although  moce  useful 
pcriiap  to  both,  if  wecan  prevaU  upon  them  to  foMow  us  througli 
a  ciiteal  ezaminatioii  of  some  length  and  miputeness. 

In  the  first  place  then  we  must  protest  against  the  unnecemary 
use  of  words  uidmown  to  the  best  age  of  Latinity,  and  which  may  be 
fcpided  as  symptomsy  although  mnptoms  only,  of  apfHroacbii^ 
dflcqr.  We  do  not  pit^fess  ouivelves  to  belong  to  tlmt  class  <rf 
critics  whom  lipmB  deoominales  in  scorn  ^  the  Aipinatian  school/ 
who  would  absolutely  forbid  the  use  of  eveiy  expression  not 
swtfaotized  by  Cicero;  but  we  thmk  that  where  his  ¥ocabular7 
wouhl  serve  the  purpose,  it  is  neither  good  taste  nor  good  scholar* 
lUp  to  pick  up  our  phrasecdogy  from  later  writers;  and  more 
eypcjally  when  the  idea  is  one  of  familiar  and  ordinaiy  occurrence^ 
we  may  safety  conclude,  that  any  mode  of  expressing  it  not  prao* 
tised  fay  him  la  offensive  to  the  genius  of  the  lanspme,  as  it  wa9 
in  his  time.  Even  our  author^s  favourite  modd,  Tacitus,  £»lla 
within  the  period  denominated  by  the  soundest  critics  vegeta  senee* 
UUy  the  green  old  age  of  Latinity ;  and  therefore,  although  we  nui^ 
adnire  woA  copy  bis  virtues,  we  must  be  prepared  for  some  inci- 
pient failings— failings,  which  however  we  may  bear  with  thenii; 
we  shonld  be  careful  not  to  imitate.  But  Dr.  Whitaker  descends 
yet  lower.  Pliny,  Gellius,  and  Apuleius,  on  whose  audiority  he 
now  and  then  rests,  m^ht  be  allowed  to  set  the  fashion  in  their 
own  days;  but  diere  is  a  more  authentic  standard  to  which  the, 
kamed  have  now  by  common  consent  agreed  to  return ;  and  we 
feel  a  strong  dispositicm  to  check  every  needless  departure  from  it« 
IMoubtediy  a  thousand  improvements  might,  if  we  were  to  set 
about  it,  be  invented  for  the  Latin  of  the  age  of  Cicero.  He  felt 
asoneh  as  any  man  its  defects,  especially  when  compared  with  the 
Gieek.  But  to  attempt  such  a  project  now  would  argue  ao  ignot 
laace  of  the  real  state  of  the  question.  Our  object  is  perfect 
Latii^  not  a  perfect  lai^ui^e :  die  study  belongs  more  to  the  pro* 
liiee  cf  ta^)e  than  to  thit  of  philosophy ;  and  as  congruity  is  one 
if  the  first  laws  of  taste,  vre  cannpt,  consistently  with  dmt  prin<* 
c^ie,  allow  new  words  to  be  engrafted  on  the  language,  or  new 
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flfnses  to  be  pven  to  tfMm,  however  oomreoiHit  the  maovatiai  mgr 
he  both  to  the  writer  and  the  reader. 

Faults  of  this  kind  are  not  indeed  very  niuQerous.  Chiem  in 
finem  and  hunc  in  finem^  which  in  this  histoij  frequently  denole 
'  for  this  purpose/  *  with  this  view/  cannot  claim  a  higher  saoctioii 
than  that  of  Tacitus.  Insecutio  for  pursuit,  p.  15.  dimia  for 
distant,  and  t;tror^  p.  88.  belong  of  ri^t  to  Apuleius.  In  reference  to 
the  first  of  these  words,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  use  of  abstsmct 
noons,  for  denoting  diose  ideas  which  were  before  usuallj  ex** 
Dressed  by  verbs,  is  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  dedming  iai&nty. 
Nouns  of  this  sort  abound  to  excess  in  modern  laaj^uages,  and  am 
eoBied  daily:  diey  constitute  one  of  the  dtscriomHitive  featwrti 
between  them  and  pure  Latin.  Apuleius,  indeed,  (althou^  it  is 
too  much  to  say  with  Melancthon  that  his  knguage  was  *  like  die 
brayii^  of  his  own  ass,')  can  never  be  held  competent  authority, 
nor  do  we  imi^;uie  that  Dr.  Whitaker  would  deUfa«rately  offer  tfaiit 
plea.  Plmy  is  certainly  better;  but  even  he  does  not  reconcile  ns 
to  the  use  of  petris  for  stones,  taidvalliculaSot  glens.  The  word 
tuffei^rMS  we  have  observed  twice  used,  pp.  36, 7^,  in  the  sense  of 
'  likely  to  be  sufficient,'-r-a  fonn,  we  beliei^  never  employed 
except  by  that  writer.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  gmanu 
is  famiUaff*  to  eveiy  one;  but  in  the  following  passage  it  suq>rised 

us :  '  Ghianim  id  regiis,  primJIm  per  palantes t  nnui 

duplici  fn^ore  a  Sterlino  exaudito.'  p.  78.  Tacitus  has  indeed 
extended  it  from  a  pejrsori  knowing  to  a  thinfi  known ;  but  «ven 
this  harsh  innovation  is  here  surpassed ;  for  m  Tacitus  it  means 
something  diat  has  been  a  matter  of  long  aoqiuuntanoe,  nevier  a 
dimg  just  perceived.  We  have  a  like  objection  to  posMsni,  p.  29. ; 
evih'arent,  p.  74 ;  faminam  arcanam,  p.  133 ;  arcano  in  Phmtna 
Trmura.  9,  4,  U5.  is  an  adverb.  Frigiucul%mi,  p. 7^,  for  'a 
coolness'  between  friends,  cannot  boast  a  better  parentage  than 
Tertullian. 

Now  and  then,  thou^  very  rarely,  we  meet  with  a  word  thai 
never  canie  from  the  Roman  mint,  as  oscitantia,  p.  34  and  85; 
rettagnescant,  p.  1 1 ;  and  in  the  following  passages  a  use  of  words 
ii  observable,  not  amhorized,  we  imagine,  by  any  good  writer. 

P.  2.   ^  Stuart®  geutis  cUmIcs  ac  calamitates  altius  lepefeerei 

quum  et  notes  cuivis  ac  vulgatae  sint,  et  ab  aliis suma4  ei 

ingenii  et  elegantise  laude  deducta^  pnidens  omitto.'  We  say  ine- 
taphorscally  of  the  composition  itsdf,  diducere  carmen,  poema^  &c« 
but  never  deducere  eludes^  tibe  subject  of  the  composition.  We 
must  remark  too  that  Dr.  Whitaker  is  much  too  fond  of  the 
particle  ac.  It  is  seld<Hn  if  ever  placed  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  or  widi  the  letter  C|  a  practice  against  which  ho  often 

offends. 
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Li  die  Mate  ptge  eonlatmm  is  joined  widi  certamen, 
I  efmihmf  m  use  wlmlj  unaiidionaBed  in  prose. 

P.5.  Speaking  of  d^  line  of  Stuarts,  he  says,  '  decern  piinci- 
pflwf  contiiiiiato  <mtine  in  return  cooptatii.^  This  term  is  in^ 
llictMe  to  bcrefilary  snccession,  and  especially  to  the  succession 
rf  aflranaftA.  In  die  following  passage  we  are  at  a  loss  to  gness 
tim  gleaning  ot  immfiuermt.  *  Omnibns  in  usum  hominum  affatim 
wynntabna,  nihiMuni  proprii,  nihil  alicui  innotnerat.'  p.  12. 

P.  17.  Tragubt  can  never  properipr  denote  aiTMVs. 

P.  19-  VomUimm  for  bird$  is  entirely  without  precedent. 

P.  St.  '  PokH  iuceedebat.*  Succedo  may  be  used  absc^dy  for 
'Id  approadi :'  but  if  j<niied  with  a  dative  case  it  means  '  to  come 
wf  wider/  as  mieeedere  mwris,  twrri,  portis,  &c. ;  and  therefore  it 
ii  iBpnqier  witb  ponti— nmless  indeed  when  the  person  of  whom  it 
astid  is  about  to  shoot  tie  bridge — ^not  as  here,  to  jniss  over  it. 

P.  55.  ^  Per  hoc  tempus  copiis  tntelm  Scotia  deputatis  prieerat 
Jshiaaea  Copnss/  See.  A  very  unhappy  phrase  at  best;  sind  dis* 
gmced  by  a  wocd  m^ime  latimtttiis. 

P.  4/i.  '  Qni  ctitf  postea,'  for  multo  postea.  Din  signifies  du^ 
nOim,  not  dteUtnceot  time,  which  is  the  meaning  in  dus  sentence. 

P.49.  Potirem  will  not  do  for  extremis  in  speakii^  of  the  left 
ittkofaline. 

P.  54*  '  (yrales  i^^ere  atqne  habere.*  Habere  gratias  means  to 
ftd  gntitade,  not  to  expfess  h.  The  same  woid  is  used  again 
ayopsily,  p.  107.  Dr.  Whitaker,  when  giving  tiie  heads  of  a 
letter,  says,  '  gnAeB  habet  agitque.' 

P.56.  Mox  is  here  used  incon^DCtly,  to  mark  the  second  of  tn^^o 
thinn  not  foDowing  in  order  of  time  or  of  place.  It  sometimes  is 
«M  to  mark  mccesnon  of  Irank  or  degree ;  but  then  the  preced- 
iig degree  ou|^  to  be  noted  hy primum',  or  some  such  word. 

P.  56.  Progiedieali  Scoto.  We  should  have  imputed  dus 
cnerto  the  preas,  had  we  not  observed  it  elsewhere,  as  prasidi  for 
P«ifc^p.65. 

Ibid.  Tamen  in  ordine  viique  rem  gerentes.  In  this  passage 
tWeissomeconlusion.  Is  ^ferfiiref  put  t)y  mistake  for  rer^nit&tisf 

P.65.  Innefiiessiim/iMrlii.  Dr.  Whiteker  generaify  uses  this 
]Kid  in  its  premier  sense,  as  an  adverb.  Once  or  twice  it  occurs 
isTadtns  as  a  preposition,  for  nrope;  but  for  the  reasons  before 
8Mi  it  ought  to  be  avcMded.  In  p.  70,  its  use  is  quite  barbarous ; 
foricauidMifi — ^  iuxta  suppntationem  hodiemam.'  In  p.  7i>  it  is 
^'fong  again.  '  Macdonaldis,  trifariam  juxta  clientelas  divisis.' 
Here  it  stands  (dftper  or  in. 

P.  76.  LimaacDnm  noctis  beneficio  acbequitur.  This  verb 
^^■M  be  joined  wiAplace,  which  is  a  fixed  object.  In  die  same 
tH^  trnmeomm  is  strangely  used  for  hoetium.    This  transfer  is 

never 
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Dcirer  tUowable  except  is  po^;  and  even  poelryi«odlnelgiiie« 
tion  it  in  the  {Husage  before  ob^  became  it  is  a  feelaig  of  kindaeM 
and  pity  which  the  anthor  it  saying  was  raised  in  the  breast  of  the 
enemy. 

P.  76*  Semiooctos  tyrones,  raw  recmif$.  Nothing  is  so  mnafe 
as  to  inlrwhsce  a  new  and  hanh  metaphor  into  a  dead  kngnage. 

P.  84*  Ponesfowgwe  aggerem.  The  nse  of  sfcui  as  a  preposi' 
tion,  although  it  May  be  traced  in  Pliny,  and  even  in  Qoiaiiiiaft,  i$ 
r^jhtly  denominated  by  Putscfains  '  novmn  et  sonfidnm.* 

P.  86.  Supplodone.  Improperly  used  for  the  ordinary  sound  of 
footsteps:  it  means s^aiitpm;. 

P.  91*  '  Id  quo  per  otinm  £eret,  praesidivm  pood  impoaitmu 
alifUMntisper  r^titit,  dum  suos  intuto  constitaloe esse  rati,  et^ 
sensim  eUberentnr.  Dum^  alduxigh  said  by  gnunmarians  to  be 
sometimes  used  for  donee,  cannot  be  justtfied  tore.  It  alwaya  mg* 
nifies  duration,  and  bdongs  therefore  in  this  passage  'to  re$iitii, 
Hem^  either  dam  or  elaberentar  is  wrong.  '  Exspectandnoi  dka 
se  res  ipsa  aperiref  in  livy  is  no  precedent :  for  both  escipecM^ 
Aim  and  aperiret  hare  die  same  duration.  In  Dr.  Whitaker  the 
time  of  s^ftereMfnr  does  not  begin  till  that  of  res^Ml  is  past. 

P.99.  Ih  iniegra  inter  superstites  seraita  rdimpu  Tidereinr. 
This  use  of  integer,  wherever  the  English  word  entire  taii^ 
be  employed,  we  hold  to  be  a  barbarism.  Thus  agab^  p.  114, 
jper  menum  integrum,  for  a  whole  month ;  and  p.  1349  Menses 
mtegroM,  whole  months.  It  ceitaiidy  may  mean  whole,  b«t  oidy 
when  whole  means  9ound,  undtmnished,  untainted,  utOouehed. 
It  b  a  negative  not  a  positive  epithet,  and  belongs  to  fualiH^j^Afa 
than  to  eaietance. 

P.  1$7.  Dimisns  i^tur  Macdonddo  Glengariensi  et  Cameroido 
Lochidi  fratre,  t}ui  aliquot  post  annos,  pottiimimo  revenue  admma 
capite  Imt.  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  privHege.  Voadimkiift 
implies  not  merely  return,  but  a  restoration  to  civil  rights  after  « 
suspension  of  them  abroad.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  poetUmimo  eearait, 

P.  l£8.  ^  Sole  ^uodam  exorto.'  *  One  morning  aC  sunrise.'  lUs 
Qseof  so/fon/nvia  noted  by  critics  as  a  barbarism. 

P.  190.  Subditos  for  subjecte  is  remarked  by  Funcctus  as  one 
symptom  of  the  last  stage,  or  the  decrepitude,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Besides  these  mistakes  in  the  use  of  single  words,  we  have 
observed  some  errora  of  construction,  whidi  must  not  pass  no- 
noticed. 

P.  4.  I  lie  and  hie  have  no  antecedents  specified. 

P.  9.  *  nii  arvis  i^prique  culture  inctmibimt.*  It  is  remarkable  that 
after  Quintifian's  express  censure  of  this  very  constniction,  k  Jiould 
still  be  <rften  used  instead  of  the  Ciceronian  in  or  ad  cukuram. 

«  Peihaps 
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Peiiiipi  dbe  l^itiliaii  phraae  <  incombke  remW  perpetuates  Ae 
pmtice  ia  8«1mm^. 

P.  17-  'Rupiiim  ioaceessaprope  oMMoendere  ateneris  mAueti.^ 
lUs  form  it  used  occasionaUjr  t^  the  poets,  but  never,  we  beHeve, 
ky  SBj  prose  author  of  credit.  Vr.  Whitaker  indeed  seems  scarcely 
twne  of  die  iusufficicQcj  ^  poetical  audioritj  to  senctioD  the  uso 
<)f  wofds  aad  die  coostniction  of  sentences  in  proae*  It  is  however 
aa  sdautted  principle  not  to  found  tbe  one  upon  die  other:  and 
tivi  eonfusioii  is  jusdy  deemed  one  of  tbe  marb  of  declining  taste. 
Ueedwhea  we  recoHect  that  it  is  the  very  character  of  poetry,  and 
oftsB  eonstitutea  its  chief  grace  and  beauty,  to  eitend  the  use  of 
tomtum  womIs,  to  fkee  ihem  in  new  situatioiis,  and  make  them 
vMxpectedlyaenre  new  purposes,  whoever  is  studious  of  purity  and 
dmaceiniNXMeoug^  to  be  on  his  guard  against  sudi  a  practice^ 
M  fadier  suspect  die  propriety  of  a  phrase  which  first  presents 
Mf  to  his  ramd  in  a  poetical  passage.  Upon  ftis  princqJe  we 
^^^  tosufeeenm  in  die  following  clause, — *  nisi  fpAd,  positis 
^gWs,  sdopeta  duces  dientibus  suffiecerint.'  p*  17 :  so  vias  regiis 
Mtt,  p.  82.     But  we  must  proceed  with  our  list. 

P.  28.  '  Ad  id  loci.'  The  force  of  this  {rfirase  is  misunderstood* 
Itdoss  net  mett  *  idnrnt  that  time;'  but  nrther  *  up  to  that  time.* 
iiiliv.«e— 38. 

^  Ihid,  '  Qase  ttoufanorum  animis  ade^  inoleverat,  ut  neque  jnsto 
pioqae  rq;imine  LX.  annorum  aboleri  poierat.'  This,  we  presume^ 
van  evenighi ;  but  it  occurs  again  p.  M. 

P.  SS.  '  Viz  facile '  Hardly  tamUf!  There  is  another  unfortu- 
■ate  use  of  Ais  Ifvord  in  p.  91, — *  tnx  amt  m  vix  fiMem  impares. 
fur  o«|^  IHToperly  to  be  joined  with  a  verb  radier  than  an  adjec* 
tive,  but  never  surely  with  sudi  an  adjective  as  impare$. 

IbkL  <  Ad  ante  diem  XIV.  Id.  Sept.'  Several  mistakes  are 
9fid  by  Dr.  Whitaker  in  die  form  of  dating.  Sometimes  indeed 
be  specifies  tbe  day  of  die  month  in  our  calendar,  which  practice, 
thoudi  not  the  most  classical,  b  perhaps  the  most  convenient.  The 
npw  form  bowser  b  a.  d.  XIV.  id.  S^t.  which  represents  not, 
tt  Dr.  Whitaker  somedmes  says,  and  as  Buchanan  always  says,  ad 
dm,  but  attte  diem.  The  meanii^  is,  on  the  day,  i.  e.  beforetiie 
%isended.  Jl4flnte  diemis  a  phrase  we  never  recollect  to  have 
iirt  widi:  in  ante  diem  occurs  in  Livy,  as  well  as  ex  ante  diem; 
latin  these  cases  m  and  ex  are  joined  in  construction  with  some 
^^  words :  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  expression  of  the 
date, 

P.^.  *  Ubi  enix^  flagit&sset.'  Quum  would  be  b^er,  not  to 
^  ueeeasary,  in  Ais  and  a  few  other  places  where  tAi  is  joined 
^  •  sub)unative  verb.  In  some  other  passages  ubi  seems  to  usurp 
tttpbctof  pofrfMffi.    Seep.M. 
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P.5 1.  Nf  tentat&pugmi  ;*  inftetd  of  *  ne  tontatft  gmdan  ^n^pk! 
This  form  ot  speaking,  without  quidem,  occurs  Mveral  times,  as  in 
pp.  60,  63,  77 ;  but  it  is  deciomlj  wrong.  Another  error  in  die 
use  of  quidem  appears  p.  86,  where  it  stands  in  contact  with  ne.  Ac 
ne  quidem  participe  facto.  Triflioi;  as  the  remark  maj  seem,  these 
ii  no  practice  more  uniform  in  the  cuissical  writers  than  the  interpo- 
sition of  something  between  these  words.  Dr.  Wbitaker  magr 
however  produce  a  host  of  Germans  on  hit  side. 

P.  55.  ^  liters  de  magnis,  ut  fit,  majora  locutas,  Jjitfivsmque 
perlatae.  Dele  que.  This  is  an  English  barbarism,  arisiiig  out 
of  our.  fr«queot  use  of  arnl,  where  the  Latins  eidier  employ  auiemf 
verd,  &c.  or  no  conjunction  at  aU.  In  this  passage  there  it  op  oon** 
nection  between  the  ideas  loc9Um  vadperlalst.  So  d.  129,  *  Chi- 
uiojtie  mox  reverso'  for  *  Chmio  €%dem  mox  reverso. 

P.  66.  Nihilque  forti  at(|ue  officioio  consilio  obfeci^  quim 
pecuniie,  et  commeatuum  difficultas.'  Quitn  inalead  of  nisi  after 
nihil  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  'grey  hairs'  of  latinity. 

P.  70.  'Ad  occidentem  Falkirki.'  To  the.  west  of  Falkirk. 
This  is  altogether  so  unlike  Dr.  Whitaker's  usual  caution  and  cor- 
rectness, that  it  startled  us. 

P.  8£.  Ante  lucem,  et  quantum  ejus  fieri  posaet,  e&dem  ho^ 
What  is  die  force  of  ejusf 

P.  87.  Innemessum  cui  Loudonus  concauerat.  Ctii  for  qui 
or  ad  quern  locum. 

P.  ISO.  Monte  de  Benalder.     Why  should  this  middle-age 
phrase  be  allowed  to  deform  a  classical  page  ? 
.  P.  132.  *  Noctium  sex  aut  circiter  itinera  emensus.*  If  aut  were 
omitted  the  phrase  would  be  Latin ;  iter  is  better  than  itinera. 

P.  1S3.  '  R^e  vicissim  baud  dubi^  perituro/  cannot  be  allowed 
for  '  Cj&m  rex  haud  dubi^  periturus  esset.' 

In  the  precediiig  catalogue  we  have  not  included  some  sen* 
fences  of  vicious  constructioii  which  we  muMt  now  point  out;  ex- 
pressing our  belief  at  the  same  time,  that  they  proceed  rather 
from  the  carelessness  to  which  all  writers  in  all  languages  are  lia- 
ble, than  from  ignorance  or  disregard  of  grammar. 

*  Horum  quoque  insequutio,  nisi  mipera  avaritia  nature  conunoni- 
tatem  infregissit,  cuivis  libera  ac  sine  fraude/ta^. — p.  13.  Color  dod 
unus  pallorve  solus  in  ore  ciyium  conspectus,  palkm  fecit  ne  clamorem 
montanontm  itentmlaturos.^p,  69*  Nee  quidquam  ftrmdi  diseohendat 
miHtue  esse  novimus,  atque  miles  duci  diffisus/ — p.  76. 

Such  examples  are  not  frequent,  and  may  easily  be  cor- 
rected. We  have  something^  also  to  say  upon  the  use  of  the 
particle  qudd — a  word  which  must  needs  occur  in  every  pne 
6f  Latin,  and  in  whidi  Dr.  Whitak^  has.  erred  l^as  frequentty 
than  almost  any  modern  writer.    It  so  often  stands  in  the  ptsce  ot 
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the  Greek  Sly  that  inthetnMUle  ages  k  faid  the  sam^  latiUKle  j^vcn 
it,  and  is  by  the  worst  writers  used  as  equivaient  to  die  English 
particle  that.  It  is  however  only  when  SI)  means  hoi)  that  quod 
ieems  properly  to  correspond  with  it. — It  then  should  be  consi- 
dered as  a  fragment  of  the  phrase  '  e6  quod/  or  '  propterea  quod/ 
Sometimes  ipdeed  it  serves  the  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  a 
•emence  continuanduK  oratiouiSf  i.  e.  of  mere  connection  with  re* 
ference  to  a  foregoing  idca^  and  then  it  represents  '  secundum 
qaody'  '  quod  ad  hoc  aittinet/  But  in  the  body  of  a  sentence^ 
nless  it  mtrodoce  somediing  which  partakes  more  or  less  of  the 
nature  of  a  canse,  it  ought  to  be  rejected.  We  propose  this  ex- 
planation as  a  general  standard :  for  the  idea  of  cause  glides  off  by 
nraenible  gradations;  and  when  it  becomes  so  remote  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  it  is  better  to  use  some  other  form.  On  diis 
tccouBt  we  do  not  scruple  to  condenm  the  following  sentences  as 
barbarous: 

•  HAc  verd  in  parte,  unum  alterumve  quamrw  brevissimi  [brevitcr] 
tfictom  suflTecerit ;  qubd  si  Dumblani  per  socordiam  ducis,  suo  uti  ia- 
gtDio  moDtaiiis  licuisset,  haad  seqao  Marte  foret  discessum ;  ^bdquu 

Protom  obsessis ira  in  rabiem  ac  desperationein  versa,  parum 

abfuit  quin  ultimum  meruisset  exeraplum. — p.  8.  Gnari  scilicet  qwbdf 
aoimis  hominum  ab  oiDni  suspicione  aversis,  optim6  coalitura  esseat 
coQJaratorum  roolimina. — p.  35.  Contigit  autem  qubd  regulus,  qui 
Falkirki  primum,  dein  Culloduni,  Stuarto  operam  furlem  ac  fideleni 
navirat,  ad  [sub]  id  temporis  abesset/ — p.  117. 

In  all  these  cases  the  accusative  case  and  infinitive  mood  is  the 
proper  form;  although  ^i  would  have  been  r^ht  in  each.  But 
there  is  a  fardier  impropriety  in  the  use  of  this  particle,  and  that 
of  an  opposite  kind.  It  now  and  then  occurs  wh^re  quia  or  quo^ 
niam  is  wanted.  Let  us  take  the  following  example :  *  luterea 
secuiiy  ac  per  summam  pacem  agebant  regii,  quod  Agnevius  valido 
atis  praesidio  castellum  Blarense  lirmaverat/ — p.  81.  It  is  not 
easy  to  demonstrate  the  rule ;  for  the  distinction  is  subtle  :  yet  if 
the  diing  is  felt  diere  must  be  some  reason,  and  we  would  suggest, 
diat  if  me  cause  be  a  principal  fact,  declared  in  the  indicative 
mood,  quia  and  not  quod  is  proper.  Quod,  as  possessing  die  no- 
tion of  cause  in  a  fainter  degree,  belongs  more  to  subordinate  and 
oblique  clauses.  Sometimes,  as  in  pp.  80,  84,  yuod  is  used  where 
we  expect  sed  Or  verum.  We  will  not  absolutely  condemn  the 
phrase  quod  ubiy  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  qudd  hardly  ever  has 
the  sense  of  6?i/,  except  when  joined  with  si. 

la  the  use  of  moods  Dr.  Whitaker  seems  here  and  there  to  have 
sned,  particalady  with  regard  to  the  subjunctive  mood.  In  the 
Mbwing  passages,  and  in  some  few  others,  we  should  not  hesitate 
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to  alter  Ibe  subjunctives  into  indicativesy  because  the  assortioBS  ftre 
not  dependent,  but  absolute. 

'  Jamque  res  apert^  ad  seditionem  spectabat,  adparebatque  nurnmos, 
annonam,  arma,  ni  sufficerentur,  vi  rapturos,  quum  nuncius,  necopinatd 
perlatus  Carolum  inter  revertendum  Dumfrisiam  usque  castni  promo- 
visse,  litem  jam  contestatam  iirimertt. — p.  6$.  Ingratse  vestigationi 
praeerant  Cam  belli  pater  et  filius,  qui  odtis  erga  Stuartos  plusquitm 
civilibus  officio  ./kii^ereii/tfr. — p.  113.  In  bunc  nidulom  contraxerat 
fortuoa  et  spes  et  opes  Stuartas  domiis,  qus  pauci*  ante  roensibus,  pa* 
vore  ac  fug4  Scotiam  compUviiset,  bfnos  r^os  exercitus  ad  inter- 
necionem  prop^  deUvisstt^  Edinburgo  potUa  etset^  Londino  inminertt.^ — 
p.  132. 

Of  the  wrong  use  of  tenses  we  should  produce  the  foUowti^ 
examples : 

'  Gordonus  Abredontas  stativa  babuit,  ejus  rei  satagens,  ut  missis 
circumcirca  qui  pavidae  inermique  plebi  terrorem  incuterent,  pecunias 
vim  qu^  maximam  corra4ant. — p.  66,  Necdum  illuxerat,  quum  per 
$ummum  silentium  profecti,  custodes  repoe  frfelUrint^  primo,  caligine 
noctis,  inde,  pruinosk  nubeculi  tuti/ — p.  49* 

But  the  form  which  we  most  frequently  observe  as  erroneood j 
employed,  is  what  is  called  the  *  future  in  dus/  This  name  which 
Sanctius  thinks  altogether  wrong,  has  we  doubt  not  led  to  the  prac- 
tice, almost  universal  among  modern*  writers  of  Latin,  of  using  it 
to  denote  something  that  will  or  may  he.  Its  genuine  sense  is 
confined  to  duty  or  necessity — ^what  must  be,  or  what  ought  to  be. 
It  is  a  slight  extension  of  this  latter  meaning  to  make  it  express  m 
wish :  they  are  kindred  ideas,  and  in  Greek  are  denoted  by  die  same 
word  tio^tXov.  A  few  authorities  may  perhaps  be  adduced  of  the 
future  in  dus,  for  what  will  be,  or  is  to  be^  but  even  into  diese  the 
'notion  of  duty  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  enter.  The  following 
sentences  are  examples  of  its  use  by  Dr.  Whitaker  for  what  may 
or  can  be,  in  defence  of  which  we  believe  no  authority  can  be 
pleaded. 

'  Jamque  cum  nemini  non  constaret  moram  urbem  arcemque  oppug- 
nantibus  injicUndam  unicae  preegressis  saluti  fore,  neque  minds  adpa- 
reret  in  pnesidio  relictos  neci  certissimae  dedendos,  foeda  inter  perdueUcs 
contentio  orta  est. — p.  64.  Mos  erat  apud  montanos  inveteratus,  ut 
partam  inter  dimicandum  praedam  domum  quisque  dikpsi  in  tuto 
deponerent ;  hi  quo  miniks  auderent  nee  minis,  nee  vi,  ac  ne  instant* 
[quidem]  discrimine  cokibendi. — ^p.  77'  Munitissimum  id  erat  todus 
regionis  propugnaculum,  nee  nisi  majoribus  tormentis  qukm  quorum 
perduellibus  suppeditabat  copia  expugnandunu — p.  81.  Cambelium 
praefectum,  et  milite  et  sociis  stipatum,  armacladam  veois  e,  Carolum 
dedendum  postulare.' — p.  11 6. 

If  pur  readers  are  not  completely  worn  out  by  this  diomy  track 
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tfaroygh  wtidk  we  bswe  been  leadii^theiiiy  we  have  y^  a  few  more 

objectioDS  to  make.  Tlie  tnuisfer  of  classical  naaies  to  analogous 
m^  and  oflices  of  modem  times,  is  a  practice  to  be  indulged 
ipvii^ly,  and  widi  great  caution.  It  is  seldom  that  the  analogy 
is  10  exact  as  to  justify  the  application :  and  it  seems  better  to  coin 
a  Dew  word  (for  which  the  imperious  law  of  necessity  must  be 
pleaded)  than  to  run  die  risk  of  exciting  an  idea  altogedtier  incon- 
gniousy  or  of  raistngor  lowering  it  beyond  the  proper  level.  Upon 
this  principle  we  think  sclopeta  much  better  than  any  circumlocu- 
tkm  for  muskets :  whHe  we  object  to  the  use  of  voloneSf  (which 
always  meant  slaves  allowed  in  times  of  emergency  to  take  up  arms) 
for  modem  volunteers;  and  still  more  to  sacrijiculi  for  the  clergy. 
Dr.  Whitaker  did  not  mean  to  speak  contemptuously  of  that 
order,  and  yet  he  has  given  them  a  title  which  was  a  term  of  con- 
tempt even  for  a  heatliMsn  priest.  The  profane  and  peevish  answer 
of  Isaac  Vossius,  to  an  inquiry  about  the  profession  of  one  of  his 
ftieods,  has  been  often  quoted.  Sacrificulus  est  in  pa^o,  et  rusti-- 
cos  dedpit.  But  Vossius  was  a  man,  all  whose  learmng  we  are 
perwaded  Dr.  Whitaker  would  not  think  worth  purchasii^  by  one 
atom  of  his  impiety.  For  the  same  reason,  we  cannot  approve  of 
a  general  dianksgiving  in  a  Christian  country  being  described  in 
the  terms  '  grates  D.  O.  M.  ad  omnia  piUvinaria  redditae.'  We 
&»i)ear  to  censure  this  un^ler  the  harsh  appellation  of  pedantry, 
because  it  i^  by  no  means  a  frequent  or  a  dbaracteristic  fault;  but 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  injudicious  application  of  ancient 
learning,  than  the  instance  last  produced. 

In  the  adoption  of  cbssical  fdurases  too,  we  hold  it  to  be  false 
taate  to  bunt  after  rarities; — especially  those  which  carry  an  air  of 
conceit  and  stifiiiess.  *  Mutuo  metu  ac  inontibus.discretaSj*  p.  24,  is 
a  qimintness  by  no  means  worth  the  trouble  of  transplanting  from 
Tacitus.  *  Juigsi  vicina,  etiam  per  aestatem,  gelida  zcjida  nivibus.' 
p.  37.  This  phrase  occurs  once  in  Tacitus,  btit  it  is  so  affected 
that  no  authority  can  defend  it.  Claudian's  description  of  ^tna, 
^dt  nivibus  servare  Jidemy  always  appeared  to  us  rather  too  senti- 
mental for  a  moimtain,  even  in  poetry ;  but  we  never  dreamt  of 
ts  being  adopted  into  historical  prose.  Again,  Pro  virili  com- 
mot^y  means  to  the  utmost  of  his  power;  but  can  it  be  prdper  to 
my  of  a  fori^etfbl  man  tet  he  '  omnia  pro  virili  oblivioni  tradere  V 
p.6l.  Gravior  accola,  although  employed  to  denote  a  trouble- 
aproe  or  dangerous  nei^bour,  can  never  surely  be  allowed  to  ex- 
press the  vicinity  of  troops  in  the  field  of  battle.  *  Simul  a  fronte 
conspecta  tuouiltuaria  manus,  quae  velitatione  levi  agmen  carperet, 
donee  eques,  gravior  accola,  snperveniret.^ — ^p.  6£. 

Two  or  dme  inatences  of  low  expression  offnided  US|  as  being 
qiile  nmiiited  to  historical  composition — '  parem  prop^  vulneram 
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ac  vibicum  messem  reportanL*  p.  64. — *  pecnaiosos  istos  negotia- 
totesprobi  emunxit.^  p.  65.  Neither  can  we  approve  of  the  his- 
torian exclaiming  *  proh  dolor/  or  uttering  a  sentiment  hardly 
worthy  of  an  epigram,  *  Mortem  Hylse  qualm  Thersiti  nihil6  aequi- 
orem  expertus.'  p.  106.  But  we  ^-ould  by  no  means  insinuate 
that  these  faults  are  numerous. 

On  the  contrary,  we  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Whitaker  widi- 
out  many  acknowledgments  for  the  pleasure  ^hich  he  has  afforded  us, 
by  the  perusal  of  a  work  written  with  so  much  learning  and  elegance. 
If  it  had  possessed  little  merit,  we  should  not  have  thought  it  de- 
Serving  of  that  rigorous  examination  which  we  have  here  pursued ; 
but  the  more  authority  the  book  is  likely  to  possess  from  its  good 
qualities,  the  more  necessary  is  it  to  mark  out  those  which  it  would 
be  wrong  to  imitate.  Indeed  llie  attempt  itself  is  one  which  fairly 
challenges  severity :  for  according  to  the  well  known  law  of  Ho- 
race, what  is  a  needless  luxury  ought  always  to  be  excellent  in  its 
kind.  We  can  do  well  enough  without  it;  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
produced  at  all,  let  it  be  good.  There  is  indeed  a  low  and  appa- 
rently a  malignant  disjX)sition  often  manifested,  to  deride  every 
attempt  at  this  sort  of  literature  :  but  why  it  shoidd  be  less  an  ob- 
ject of  taste  to  cultivate  this  region,  than  any  other  which  is  knowa 
to  be  productive  of  a  pure  and  refined  pleasure,  we  have  never 
heard,  and  never  could  discover ;  while  the  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking must,  according  to  every  rule  of  judging,  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  artist  who  succeeds.  Nor  should  it  be  reckoned 
among  the  least  of  its  advantages  that  it  incidentally  renders  the 
scholar  familiar  widi  the  best  ancient  writers,  and  makes  him  take 
an  impression  from  their  works  more  vivid  perhaps  and  ksting, 
than  any  other  learned  exercise  can  communicate. 

If  Dr.  Whitaker  should  be  called  upon  for  another  edition,  we 
would  recommend  the  accompaniment  of  a  map,  a  few  explana- 
tory notes,  and  an  index  of  names,  similar  to  that  in  Man's  excel- 
lent edition  of  Buchanan,  printed  at  Aberdeen. 


Art.  V.  Brief  Obsertatiom  dh  the  Address  to  his  Majesl^f 
proposed  by  Earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ISth  June, 
18]0.  By  William  Roscoe.  8vo.  pp.44.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
Ijondon.     1811. 

TT  is  somewhat  curious  to  trace  historically  the  opinions  of  the 
■*-  noble  person  whose  speech  gave  occasion  to  the  panifrfilet  be- 
fore us,  and  of  that  party  of  which  be  is  now  the  head,  rektive  to 
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Ae  wars  For  many  years  it  was  the  theme  of  their  Invective ;  *  un- 
jiist/  *  absurd/  *  wicked/  were  among  the  epithets  constantly  be- 
stowed upon  ity  and  Mr.  Grey,  in  particular,  seldom  suffered  a  ses-» 
sioQ  to  pass  without  a  vehement  philippic  against  the  u  hole  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a  motion  of  which  the  tendency  was  to 
compel  the  government  to  make  peace  upon  almost  any  terms.  In 
the  same  pacific  spirit  be  defended  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and  op- 
posed the  renewal  of  the  war  in  J  80:3.  Not  long  after,  lH>wev€r, 
both  be  and  Mr.  Fox  formed  a  close  union  with  a  iK>bleman  Uho 
had  be^i  always  understood  to  carry  the  war  principle  fartlier,  per^* 
haps,  than  any  other  member  of  ^Ir.  Pitt's  cabinet,  and  who  had 
bean  the  avowed  author  and  defender  of  the  particular  steps  most 
loudly  censured  by  his  new  allies. 

From  that  moment  a  considerable  alteration  was  observable  in 
the  tone  of  the  Whig  part  of  opposition  in  all  that  regarded  the 
question  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  necessary  to  make  some 
sacrifices  in  order  to  preserve  an  union  formed  witli  a  view  to  pur- 
poses hr  more  important  than  either  war  or  peace.  Lprd  Gren<^ 
ville,  too,  was  complaisant  enough  to  meet  them  part  of  the  way, 
and  as  they  became  much  more  warlike,  he  became  a  little  more 
pacific,  and  the  once  formidable  difference  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
mere  rfiade.  This  was  quite  natural.  They  thought  it  desirable 
to  give  us  peace  abroad  ;  but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
Ae  doe  subordination  of  objects,  not  to  feel  tliat  it  was  infinitely 
■Kwe  important  to  give  us  a  good  government  at  home.  Such  was 
Restate  of  things  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  when  the  combined 
forces  took  possession  of  the  government. 

No  reasonable  person  expected,  few  wished  for  peace ;  but  still 
sometiiing  was  to  be  done  to  save  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  friends ;  and  Lord  Lauderdaje  was  therefore  sent  to.  present  our 

Etition  for  peace,  with  due  huaulit}%  at  the  gate  of  the  '^Thuilleries. 
It  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  thoi\gh  supposed  to  unite  in  himself 
all  the  Homeric  qiialities  of  an  ambassador,  and  assisted,  moreover, 
by  a  *  sgavant'  of  the  first  order,  was  not  more  favourably  received 
bj  Buonaparte  than  the  emissary  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Malmesbury, 
had  been  by  Uie  Directory  some  years  before.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  honourable  confinement,  and  a  great  deal  of  clumsy  negociation, 
wiudi  only  served  to  puzzle,  ttiough  it  could  not  essentially  weaken 
(be  best  woA  clearest  cause  with  which  any  country  ever  appeared 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  world.  Lord  Lauderdale  vas  recalled 
jiit  time  enough  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  condoding  part  of  this  transaction  had  been  conducted  by 
I^mkI  Grey,  and  the  mifortunate  termination  of  it  appears  to  have 
completed  his  conversion. 
In  hb  spQtcfa  npen  die  rupture  of  the  negociation  in  die  ensuing 
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session  of  Parliament,  he  poured  fordi  all  the  vials  of  bis  wrath 
,  upon  France  and  its  Emperor,  whom  he  assailed  in  terms  of  more 
bitter  and  personal  invective  than  those  which  he  had  so  much  oen- 
sured  Mr.  Pitt  for  employing  against  the  same  personage.  Since 
that  period  Lord  Grey  has  been  a  steady  supporter  of  the  war,  an4 
in  a  proposed  address  to  his  Majesty,  last  session,  which  is  carefully 
and  elaborately  written,  and  understood  to  contain  a  summary  of 
his  political  creed,  he  records  his  solemn  opinion,  that  however  de^ 
sirable  peace  may  be  in  itself,  still  boUi  the  character  of  the 
French  Emperor,  and  the  situation  of  the  world,  are  such  as  woold 
render  all  present  attempts  on  our  part  to  obtain  it,  worse  than 
hopeless. 

How  far  his  latter  opinions  are  consistent  with  his  early  docr 
trines,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  We  think,  however,  that 
we  should  find  some  difficulty  in  discovering  why  peace,  which 
would  have  been  safe  with  Robespierre,  is  not  so  with  Buonaparte, 
or  why  Buonaparte  himself  is  less  to  be  trusted  now  than. seven 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Fox  assured  us  that  he  had  taken  a  pacific, 
and  commercial  turn.  To  us,  republican  appeared  as  dangerous  as 
imperial  France ;  and  we  thought  the  First  Consul  of  1803,  as  san- 
guinary, as  perfidious,  as  unchangeably  bent  upon  die  destmctioa 
of  the  only  remaining  obstacle  to  his  ambition,  as  Napoleon  now 
seems  to  the  eyes  of  Lord  Grey. 

But  different  degrees  of  proof  are  required  to  produce  conviction 
on  different  understandings ;  and,  to  do  Lord  Grey  Justice^  the  same 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  his  mode  of  thinkmg  on  this  ques- 
tion occurred,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  a  class  of  persons  too 
large  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  it  to  any  of  diose  motives,  which  in  "an 
uncharitable  view  of  his  Lordship's  conduct,  might  be  imputed  to 
IL  statesman.  The  bulk  of  the  Foxite  party  (in  and  out  of  Parlia^ 
ment)  is,  we  believe,  now  convinced  tliat  peace  could  not  be 
made,  or  if  it  could  be  made,  that  it  could  not  be  maintained. 
Even  Mr.  Whitbread,  whose  opinions  are  not  easily  shaken,  and 
who  had  long  adhered  to  peace  with  a  constancy  which  would  seem 
^  due  rather  to  an  eternal  and  immutable  principle^  than  to  a  ques- 
tion of  necessarily  varying  policy,  appears  fit  last  to  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  Buonaparte's  ambition  is  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ap- 
pealed by  any  slight  sacrifices ;  and  that  die  present  state  of  the 
world  is  not,  of  all  others,  the  most  propitious  to  negociation. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Grey,  however,  we  are  glad  to  have  his  aid 
on  almost  any  terms,  whether  against  our  foreign  or  domestic  ene- 
mies— whether  on  the  subiect  of  peace  or  reform.  Provided  we 
Inve  him  substantially  with  us  upon  these  important  points,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  benefit  of  his  character  and  eloquence,  we  are 
perfecdy  willing  to  allow  him  the  benefit  of  any  mtle  salvos  and 
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fxplnrtioiit  that  luy  be  neccimy,  in  order  to  prevent  his  present 
wvlike  and  constitotiottal  creed  from  standkig  in  too  glarii^  a  con* 
tmst  witb  that  which  he  professed  as  a  mover  for  negociations  and 
a '  friend  to  the  people.  It  has  never  been  die  practice  of  the 
dniich — indeed  prudence  and  mercy  alike  forbid  it — to  enjoin  f 
levere  penance  to  an  illustrious  proselyte ;  and  if  Lord  Grey's  faith 
18  sooiid,  we'  shall  neither  be  desirous  to  reproach  him  with  his  early 
beresies^  nor  to  inflict  upon  him  the  pain  of  a  formal  recantation. 
The  bulk  of  the  party,  as  we  have  alreacfy  said,  have  changed 
their  doctrine  after  the  example  of  their  leader— or,  to  say  the  least, 
kare  yielded  to  a  course  of  events  which  made  those  doctrines  iiH 
applicable  to  the  actual  state  of  the  world.  But  opinions  it  seems, 
Kke  fashions,  travel  slowly  into  the  country.  Mr.  Roscoe,  of  Li^ 
verpool,  finally  retired,  after  a  short  parliamentary  career,  to  his 
Hstife  town,  continues  to  indulge  in  speculations  about  universal 
pme  and  philanthropy.  With  an  amiable  simplicity,  he  b  sur- 
prised, as  well  as  grieved,  that  Lord  Grey  has  ceased  to  move  for 
aegociation ;  and  still  more,  that  he  should  advise  die  House  of 
Peers  to  pledge  itself  in  the  strongest  terms  to  support  the  King  in 
proeecuti^  the  war :  and  he  has  chosen  to  give  vent  to.  his 
wonder. and  lamentation  by  the  customary  mode  of  a  pamphlet. 
We  know  not  what  may  be  done  for  them  by  their  humbler  artists 
ii  dress  and  furniture ;  but  we  can  take  upon  us  to  assure  the  good 
people  of  Liverpool,  that  their  philosopher  and  politician  is  at  least 
ten  years  bdiind  in  the  form  of  those  public  articles,  which  he  ma- 
mhctmes  chiefly  (we  imagine)  for  thw  use. 

Our  expectations  from  this  performance  were  not  unreasonable ; 
but  moderate  as  they  were,  they  have  still  been  disappointed.  What 
we  knew  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  former  works  had  not  taught  us  to  ex« 
pect  much  vigour  of  reasonii^  upon  political  subjects ;  and  we  were 
too  well  acquainted  with  his  prejudices,  to  imagine  that  his  views 
iqxm  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war  were  likely  to  be  very 
accurate  or  very  comprehensive.  Bujt  we  did  expect  some  argu- 
ment and  some  novelty,  and  we  took  for  granted  that  he  would 
consider  the  question  with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
that  be  would  point  out  some  dangers  from  the  war  of  which  we 
bare  not  be^n  already  warned,  and  open  to  us  some  securities  in 
peace  to  which  those  who  bad  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject 
had  not  sufficiently  attended.  We  thought  he  would  offer  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  Buonaparte  was  at  present  inclined  to 
ipye  peace  to  tne  world — that  he  would  explain  the  way  in  which 
(in  his  apprehension  at  least)  we  might  venture  to  treat,  without 
casting  a  fatal  damp  upon  that  spirit  of  resistance  which  still  exists 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which  we  should  be  anxious  again 
to  avail  ourselves  if  the  negociation  euded  unfavourably.    Above 
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$M,  we  wished  to  know  in  vA^t  muooer  tU  frkndft  of  .imroifdiirta 

C*jLce  proposed  to  extricate  us  from  that  conplicatcd  systom  of  re* 
tions  in  which  we  have  beea  unavoidably  en^iged  with  powers 
whose  existence  Bttonaparte  refuses  to  recognize.— Oar  readers  will 
probably  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  on  no  one  of  these  subjects 
has  Mr.  Roscoe  deigned  to  touch.  His  philosophy  will  not  de* 
scend  to  investigate  such  minute  points.  The  greater  part  of  hie 
pamphlet  might  have  been  written,  and  for  any  thing  we  know, 
was  written  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  deplores  and  reprobates  (as  in  a 
fortner  publication  or  two,  of  which  we  have  ncaae  faint  recoUeo 
tion)  the  conduct  which  eugs^ed  this  country  in  die  war — a  war 
occasioned  (as  all  the  world  knows)  by  .the  wickedness  and  ra|>a- 
city  of  kings  and  mimsters ;  who,  by  their  insolent  maniiestos, 
exasperated  the  goitle  and  unambitious  people  of  France,  filled 
their  hearts  with  projects  of  aggrandizement  never  before  enter* 
tained,  absolutely  compelled  them,  in  their  own  <lefence,  to  o«er« 
run  three  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  a  barbarous  and  uncliristian  man^ 
»er  forced  them  to  plunder  their  CImrqh,  exile  their  Nobility,  mur-« 
dcr  their  King,  and  abolish  their  Religion.  He  diews  widi  great 
pathos  and  irresistible  power  of  seasoning,  that  the  prosperity  of 
one  option  is  not  necessarily  founded  upon  the  depression  of  «n« 
Other;  and  that  if  FraiKe  and  England  would  but  agree,  they 
would  be  a  great  deal  richer  and  happier  than  in  their  present  state 
of  warfare.  All  this  is  very  edit^ing,  but  not  very  new.  We 
come,  however,  at  last  (p.  2d)  to  a  passage,  which  both  by  the 
novelty  of  its  opinion,  and  the  singularity  of  the  reasoning  on  which 
it  IS  made  to  rest,  more  than  compensates  for  the  triteness  of  the 
preceding  pages.  Having  shewn,  in  the  first  place,  that  France  is 
not  likely  to  ac<}uire  a  navy  in  time  of  peace,  (which  we  have  often 
heard  before,)  he  proceeds  to  prove  (a  doctrine  which  we  take  to 
be  exclusively  his  own)  that  she  is  more  likely  to^  accomplish  that 
object  in  war.  He  reasons  thus :  *  The  allied  powers  made  an  army 
necessary  to  France  by  invading  her,  and  she  formed  an  invincible 
army — ^we  are  now  making  a  navy  equally  necessary ;  (by  destroying 
her  commerce,  and  subjecting  her  to  many  painful  privtations ;) 
therefore  France  will  have  ^  navy.' 

Lest  our  readers  should  suspect  us  oi  misconc^^g  his  argn* 
ment,  we  shall  give  his  own  words : 

*  That  France  should  ever  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  maritime  power 
as  to  become  formidable  to  this  country,  there  is  but  one  chance,  and 
that  is,  by  our  continuance  of  the  present  war.  In  the  early  periods  of 
her  revolution,  France  was  not  less  inferior  to  her  numerous  adversa^ 
ries  in  military  strength,  resources,  and  experience,  than  she  is  now  in 
aaval  power  to  this  country ;  but  being  driven  op  by  h<?r  enemies,  either 
to  submission  or  resuitance,  she  has,  amidst  dangers  and  calamitit«« 
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ialeiwl  diaaeatioQ  and  extenml  war»  fought  her  way  through  derision^ 
deA«t  and  disgrace,  not  only  to  victory  and  indepeudence,  but  to  an  un« 
ctxampled  degree  of  military  power  and  clory.  In  admitting  therefor^ 
with  Lord  Grey, "  that  our  enemy  now  holds  at  his  disposal  the  resources 
pf  all  those  maritime  powcis,  who  in  former  times  have  di^puted  even 
with  ourselves  the  empire  of  the  seas,  let  us  not  wantonly  and  unneces- 
larily  compel  him,  for  his  own  defence,  to  call  those  powers  into  ac- 
tion. After  having  united  with  our  allies  to  render  him  great  by  land, 
let  us  now  at  least  take  care  that  we  do  not  render  him  great  by  sea."' 

Now  in  the  first  place,  we  can  by  no  means  assent  to  the  pro* 
position,  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  things  which  en« 
sures  to  France  the  acquisition  (sooner  or  later)  of  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  her  aggran£zement,  merely  because  it  is  ho.  In  the 
next  place,  we  maintain,  that  in  order  to  make  the  parallel  between 
the  military  force  of  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  and 
ber  naval  force  now,  available  for  any  purposes  of  legitimate  argu* 
meat,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  period  (which,  in  point  of  fact^ 
never  existed)  at  which  the  French  armies  were  so  completely 
crushed  by  the  allies,  that  there  was  no  place  in  which  half  a  do* 
ten  regiments  could  be  assembled  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary 
practice  of  discipline  and  manoeuvre. 

Tills  is  the  true  parallel  to  the  present  sitimtion  of  the  French 
mar'me,  and  we  feel  very  little  apprehension  of  the  day  when  thos^ 
'  navies  that  are  now  growing  in  the  woods,'  and  ^  those  seamen  that 
are  now  tilling  the  fields,*  will  wrest  from  us  the  empire  of  the 
ocean.  Lastly,  we  should  think,  that  if  demand  had  been  in  this 
case  so  *  tndy  the  mother  of  supjply,'  the  want  of  a  navy  had  been 
long  enough  felt  for  the  principle  to  operate,  and  that  the  natural 
energies  of  a  free  people  stimulated  by  necessity,  would  ere  now 
have  created  a  fleet  powerful  enough  to  sweep  the  English  from 
the  seas. 

Mr.  Roscoe  very  properly  remarks  that  there  are  two  systems  of 
carrying  on  the  war — that  which  is  adopted  by  the  present  and  that 
^hich  was  recommended  by  the  late  ministers.  Lord  Grey,  speak- 
ing with  the  we^ht  not  only  of  authority  but  experience,  and  justly 
coQsidering  how  little  likely  expeditions  are  to  succeed  under  the 
present  administration,  when  they  uniformly  failed  in  the  abler 
bands  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  wishes  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  a  purely  defensive  system.  The  ministers  think  it  better  to  employ 
any  force  that  can  be  spared  from  our  own  immediate  defence  iq 
striking  a  blow  wherever  the  enemy  appears  to  be  vuluerable. 
Mr.  Roscoe,  as  may  be  expected,  dislikes  expeditions  extremely ; 
but  what  we  own  surprisea  us,  he  dislikes  still  more  the  defensive 
lystem  of  his  former  friends.  We  despair  of  conveying  his  senti* 
itents  in  any  but  his  own  words,  which  we  the  more  willingly 
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extract  because  tbey  form  die  most  brilKaiit  and  highly  ftnAed 
passage  in  his  pamphlet. 

'  That  war,  under  every  form,  is  an  tv\\  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  will 
readily  be  allowed ;  but  when  the  passions  are  irritated  by  wrongs  and 
inflamed  by  resentment ;  when  to  these  are  superadded  the  love  of  glory 
and  the  thirst  of  revenge,  we  feel,  from  the  sentiments  of  our  common 
nature,  a  sympathy  with  those  who  engage  in  the  contest,  which  in  vic- 
tory elevates  and  expands,  and  even  amidst  defeat  and  slaughter  soothes 
and  consoles  the  mind;  but  when  these  incentives  are  withdrawn; 
when  the  courage  and  ardour  of  the  soldier  are  relinquished  for  a  cold, 
calculating,  and  inextinguishable  hatred ;  when  valour  and  enterprize, 
the  shock  of  armies  and  the  tented  field,  are  no  more,  and  a  nation  pt 
warriors  devotes  itself  to  lie  in  wait  for  opportunities  to  attack  tha 
enemy  with  advantage,  and  to  protract  the  calamities  of  war,  we  sicken 
at  the  cheerless  and  death-like  prospect,  and  feel  no  emotions  but  those 
of  horror  and  disgust.  From  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  war,  as  an 
ultimate  appeal,  is  at  times  inevitable;  but  the  common  interest  and 
the  common  consent  of  mankind,  require  that  the  struggle  should  be 
speedy  and  decisive,  and  that  the  miseries  of  those  who  suffer  by  its 
consequences,  without  being  partakers  in  its  guilt,  should  not  be  unne- 
cessarily prolonged.  The  thunder  may  roll,  and  the  bolt  may  fall ;  but 
when  the  storm  is  past,  let  us  hope  once  more  to  see  the  atmosphere 
clear,  and  to  enjoy  the  brightness  of  day.  The  calamities  of  the  phy- 
sical world  are  temporary.  Earthquakes,  plagues  and  tempests  have 
their  season ;  but  a  protracted  warfare  is  a  perpetual  earthquake,  a 
perpetual  pestilence,  a  perpetual  storm ;  and  to  propose  to  any  people 
the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  is  to  propose  that  they  should  resolve, 
not  only  to  live  in  sorrow,  in  wretchedness,  and  in  peril  themselves,  but 
to  entail  the  same  cahimities  on  their  descendants/  p.  41. 

We  had  long  since  flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  too  far 
removed  from  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution^  to  be  ia 
danger  of  hearing  again  this  mawkish  strain  of  sentimental  hu- 
manity. We  really  thought  it  had  expired  with  Anacharsis  Cloota 
and  La  Reveillaire  Lepeaux — with  the  theo-phiianthropists,  and  the 
orators  of  the  human  race.  But  it  seems  that  we  were  mistaken, 
and  that  we  are  fated  to  have  it  revived,  not  in  the  juvenile  effusions 
of  a  boarding-school,  but  in  a  serious  discussion  of  a  great  question 
of  practical,  policy,  by  a  grave  and  respectable  person,  who  ha« 
lived  many  years,  and  published  many  quartos.  Is  Mr:  Rascoe 
insensible  of  the  absurdity  of  this  burst  of  eloquence,  and  does  he 
require  to  be  told  that  if  a  war  is  unjust,  it  signifies  vcrylittle  whe- 
ther it  is  waged  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive  plan  i  Tliat  if  just, 
it  ought  to  be  made  offensive  or  defensive,  exactly  as  the  one  system 
or  the  other  appears  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  all  war — that  is,  safe  and  honourable  peace  i — ^This  is  the 
sound,  unsentimental  view  of  the  question,  and  this,  wc  are  confi- 
dent. 
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(feoty  » the  view  tiwt  is  tsioen  of  it  by  every  real  ststesman  in  tbe 
kmgdoBiy  in  spite  of  the  more  refined  doctrines  that  may  be  mam- 
faiKd  by  learoed  and  ingenious  persons  at  Liverpool. 

Onr  readers  will  scarcely  believe  that  in  a  pamphlet  upon  such  a 
uri^ieet,  and  published  but  a  few  months  since^  Mr.  Roscoe  has  not 
dioQght  fit  to  allude  to  the  affinrs  of  Spain.  Perhaps  diis  omis* 
skm,  though  singubu*,  is  on  the  whole  pnident ;  for  we  cannot  con^ 
ceive  how  any  person  can  bestow  a  moment's  thought  upon  the 
situation  of  the  peninsula^  without  being  convinced  of  the  utter 
impolicy  of  any  attempts  to  negociate  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
a  conntiy  should  not  begin  to  negociate,  unless  tbe  state  of  affiors, 
and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy^  appear  at  the  time  to  afibrd 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  accommodation.  This  principle,  we 
apprehend,  is  true,  even  with  respect  to  a  country  actmg  by  itself^ 
aiid  if  so,  it  must  be  much  more  evident  of  a  country  connected  with 
iDies  whom  its  conduct  may  either  encoinage  or  dquess. — Now  to 
apply  this  doctrine.  Does  any  such  prospect  appear  at  the  present 
moment,  or  rather  has  there  been  a  perioid  during  the  whole  war  at 
which'the  difficulties  on  both  sides  were  so  completely  insiumount- 
ahte }  Does  Mr.  Roscoe  think  that,  with  all  his  love  for  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  Buonaparte  will  consent  to  quit  Spain 
and  Portugal  ?  or  has  he  himself  so  completely  exhausted  all  his 
stores  of  affection  and  S)^mpathy  for  freedom  and  national  inde^ 
pmdence  upon  the  early  French  Revolutionists,  as  to  think  that  we 
ought  to  abandon  diese  countries — to  throw  them  as  a  sort  of 
make-weight  into  die  scale,  now  that  at  the  end  of  a  three  years  war 
they  still  give  employment  to  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and,  by  die  asostance  of  our  victorious  army,  exclude  the  enemy 
fiom  all  those  ports,  in  which  he  hoped  by  this  time  to  have  pre- 
pared armaments  for  the  invasion  of  England  ?  No ;  but  then 
there  could  be  no  harm  in  making  offers,  even  if  he  were  unrea* 
sonable  enough  to  reject  them ;  and  we  should  at  least  have  die 
comfort  of  knowing  that  we  had  done  all  in  our  power  to  put  an 
eod  to  a  struggle  so  shocking  to  humanity.  But  in  what  light 
would  such  a  step  appear  to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  the 
oatioas  of  the  peninsula  ?  Should  we  not  be  considered  by  all  the 
world  as  betraying  weakness  at  a  moment  when  it  was  most  im- 
portant to  display  power,  and  as  guilty  of  vacillation  under  circum* 
stances  that  demanded  constancy  i  Or  would  it  be  easy  to  explain 
to  two  nations,  whose  first  impression  would  naturally  be,  that  we 
were  brii^f^  them  to  market,  and  bartering  them  away  to  the 
iBfader — that  whereas  doubts  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  certain 
casoists  and  philanthropists,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  contest  in 
which  we  were  engaged  with  that  just  and  merciful  prince  Napo- 
leon, 
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leon.  Emperor,  &c.  8cc*  &c.  Sec.  tic,  tber«fore^e  had  rmolvedl  Id 
make  him  a  propoeitiony  at  which  we  know  he  would  spurn,  io  order 
to  put  him  in  the  wrong,  and  to  satisfy  theconsciences  of  ^e  afore* 
said  philanthropic  persons  ?— ^Has  Mr.  Roscoe  quite  forgott^i  that 
in  the  last  proposition  of  peace  which  Buonaparte  made  to  das 
country,  he  treated  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  thek 
King  and  their  freedom,  as  insmrgenUf  as  persons  that  might  mdeed 
become  olnects  of  his  clemency,  but  whom  be  could  never  suffer 
to  be  parties  in  a  negociation ; — so  that  every  individual  of  that 
nation  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  a  rebel,  whom  the  universal 
feeling  of  mankind  does  not  stigmatize  as  a  traitor  ?  Has  any  thing 
happened  since  that  should  induce  him  to  recede  from  this  pri»* 
ciple  i  or  could  we  evea  offer  to  negociate  without  appeariog  to 
admit  that  it  was  a  doctrine  whicli  we  were  willing  at  least  to  dis- 
cuss— which  we  did  not  think  it  our  duty  instandy  and  peremp^ 
torily  to  reject*— which  was  neither  so  cruel  nor  so  insultnig  as  to 
render  it  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  ?  But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Spaniards  have  abandoned  their  own  cause,  and  repaid  our 
assistance  so  as  completely  to  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  making 
any  feurther  sacrifices  in  their  behalf.  Be  it  so,  for  the  sake  oif 
argument,  though  even  then  the  question  of  policy  would  remain 
umlecided ;  but  still  how  would  this  reasoning  apply  to  Portugal  i 
The  Pcurtuguese  have  embarked  with  us  in  the  same  cause,  withont 
reserve,  and  without  retreat ;  they  have  fought  bravely  with  us  m 
the  same  ranks ;  they  have  refused  us  no  aid  nor  comfort  which 
their  limited  ntMans  allowed ;  they  have  endured  with  patience  the 
burning  of  their  towns  and  the  devastation  pf  their  country  ;  tfaey 
clung  even  in  extremity  to  ifae  hope  of  independence,  and  to  their 
alliance  with  us ;  they  placed  their  whole  trust  in  tibe  goodness  of 
their  cause,  «nd  in  the  valour  and  faith  of  England. 

Just  at  the  crisis  of  their  £ite,  we  are  it  seems  to  begin  Io  nego- 
ciate at  Paris,  and  coldly  to  discuss  whether  they  are  to  be  blotted 
from  the  list  of  nations.  We  are  to  enter  into  an  intercourse  of 
^  notes  verbales,'  *  officieles,'  and  '  demi-officieles;*  to  balance  them 
against  a  sugar  bland,  and  to  settle  what  is  the  precise  quantity  of 
singer  and  spice  to  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  redeem  them  from  the 
last  of  their  old  extortioners  and  taskmasters,  Loisoo  and  Junot. 

If  it  be  said,  that  we  should  not  enter  into  such  conatderaflioBSy 
we  answer,  that  imless  we  mean  to  enter  into  them,  it  b  evident  firom 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Buonafiartes  htt* 
gnage  and  conduct  that  it  b  useless  to  negociate  at  dl.  But  it  is 
only  wasting  words  to  combat  the  notion  of  an  immediate  piopost* 
tion  of  peace  from  us.  The  country  perceives,  tlK^h  Mr.  Boscoe 
will  not,  that  honour  and  interest  alike  -demand  diat  we  should  bo 
triie  to  our  allies  as  long  as  they  are  true  to  ub  and  to  themselves-— 
99  long  as  they  continue  to  dbtract  the  efforts,  and  resbt  die  tyranny 
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•f  Ance ;  md  thi^  all  thoughu  of  ii^<M:iatk>n  must  be  laid  askb 
tillcitiicr  some  new  light  br^s  upon  tbe  a&irs  of  the  pmBSula^ 
or  ihe  wiM>le  scene  closes  in  utter  darkness.  We  have  perhaps 
sbeadj  said  too  much  upon  this  subject^  and  shall  trouble  our 
lesdeia  with  but  one  obsei  vatiou  nsore,  which  the  mention  of  Spain 
snggests  to  us  with  respect  to  Mr.  Roscoe's  pamphlet. 

Nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since  what  is  called  tbe  war  of  the 
first  coadition  began — yf^rs,  every  one  of  which  has  been  marked 
by  sooM  gnevous  caf^miity  indicted  upon  the  civilized  part  of  th^ 
world  by  the  various  forms  of  revolutionary  government  which 
have  sprang  up  in  France.  Tbe  last  three  years  in  particular  hava 
hcen  made  memorable  by  aa  act  of  political  wickedness  exceeding 
in  kind,  and  far  exceediog  in  degree^  even  the  worst  of  those  by 
whieb  it  had  been  preceded.  All  that  had  been  done  before  i^ 
Itilyv  ha  Holland^  in  Germany,  and  even  in  Swisserland,  is  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  superior  perfidy  and  atrocity  of  the  circum* 
staces  wUch  have  alteiMied  the  invasion  of  Spain.  This  too  is  a 
traBsacdoo  still  pending — one  to  which  our  thoughts  are  naturally 
led  by  everr  thing  that  is  most  calculated  to  excite  attention,  and 
one  wUch  is  immediatelyy  an^,  as  we  should  have  thou^t,  inse- 
parably  comiected  with  the  subject  on  which  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
thoo^t  fit  to  propose  himself  a  guide  to  public  opinion*  And 
yet,  though  his  zeal  i^ainst  the  coalesced  powers  in  1791  (whom, 
according  to  tbe  invariable  practice  of  the  school  to  which  he 
bdoags,  he  represoits  as  having  aimed  at  the  subjugation  of  France,) 
still  bmns,  as  we  collect  from  various  passages,  with  a  warmth 
mabated  by  time  or  intervening  events ;  yet  the  fote  of  the  people 
of  Spain,  on  whom  the  French  have  actually  inflicted  all  those  evils 
vUch  Austria  and  Russia  are  wrongfully  accused  of  having  medi- 
tated against  France,  does  not  draw  one  single  sigh  of  regret,  nor 
extort  one  expression  of  moral  indignation  from  tliis  philosopher 
and  firiend  to  the  human  race !  There  is  a  silence  which  is  more 
expressive  than  words ;  and  from  this  omission  better  than  from 
any  diing  he  coukl  have  said,  we  learti,  first,  how  incomparably 
niere  precious  the  happiness  of  a  nation  is,  when  engaged  in  the 
aicred  duty  of  insurrection,  than  when  it  is  merely  fighting  for  in^ 
(ftependaure  under  its  lawful  king,  and  its  ancient  government.  In 
the  next  place,  how  much  more  natural  it  is  to  sympathize  with  the 
eoemies  than  with  the  allies  of  England.  And  lastly,  how  imptx>* 
per  it  is  to  touch  at  all  upon  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's history,  which,  in  the  pr^ent  state  of  the  public  feeling,  it  is 
■ot  possible  to  meal  ton  with  praise. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  extended  our 
Ruarks  to  such  a  length,  upon  a  pamphlet  as  inconsiderable  in 
point  of  merit  as  of  size.     But  the  subject  is  highly  important,  and 
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the  name  of  the  autbor  may  perhaps  have  eiven  acme  cuireocj  ta 
bis  opinions  among  those  who  are  incapable  of  discenuog  either 
the  mischievous  nature  of  his  principles,  of  the  Aitibty  of  the  arga* 
ments  by  which  those  principles  are  defended. 

He  was  fortunate  in  his  first  choice  of  a  subiect,  aad  the  public 
regarded  with  a  liberal  and  becoming  partiality  Ae  efforts  of  a 
nian^  who  in  a  place  and  in  a  profession  not  supposed  pecuiiarlj 
fiivourable  to  such  studies,  had  cultivated  polite  leanuiig  \rith 
tolerable  success.  When  nothing  is  expected  and  something  is 
produced,  that  something  is  su^  to  be  rated  above  its  value. — 
Surprize  comes  in  to  heighten  admiration.  In  this  way  Mr. 
Roscoe  has  obtained  for  two  moderately  good  books,  a  repota* 
tion  which,  although  already  on  the  wane,  we  suspect  still  to  be 
higher  than  that  which  he  will  maintain  in  die  eyes  of  posterity, 
when  the  circumstances  to  which  he  owes  it  simll  have  m  soiDe 
measure  ceased  to  operate,  and  his  works  be  left  to  their  intrin- 
sic merits.  Those  merits  however  we  should  not  have  felt  oiir- 
,  selves  particularly  disposed  to  question,  if  he  had  not  availed  himself 
of  whatever  authority  he  may  have  derived  from  ihem,  in  order  to 
propagate  doctrines  which  we  consider  it  to  be  among  the  foremost 
of  our  duties  to  resist. 

We  agree  vrith  Mr.  Roscoe  in  thinking  it  probable  that  the  war 
can  no  longer  be  carried  on  without  greater  sacrifices  thm  it  has 
hitherto  required — such  as  vrill  materially  affect  the  comforte  of 
every  individual,  and  put  to  a  very  severe  proof  the  good  senae, 
loyalty,  and  fortitude  of  the  people  of  England.  It  is  evident  t^t 
nothii^  short  of  a  clear  and  diorough  conviction  of  their  absok^ 
necessity,  can  induce  them  to  endure  these  privations  with  patience, 
and  prevent  them  from  expre^jsing  their  discontent  in  such  a  way 
as  would  completely  overpower  the  wiser  part  of  the  community, 
and  compel  the  government  to  purchase  a  short  reqnte  on  terms 
which  would  in  effect  lay  us  ftt  the  feet  of  France :  and  we  there* 
fore  regard  all  these  attempts  to  shake  diat  conviction,  (whidi,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  is  still  pretty  universid,)  and  all  these  whining  decla- 
mations about  the  miseries  of  war,  as  so  many  blows  aimed  (unin- 
tentionally, to  be  sure,  as  far  as  Mr.  Roscoe  is  concerned,)  at  die 
honour  and  independence  of  the  country ;  and  we  feel  gratefnl  to 
the  distinguished  statesman  to  whom  this  lamentation  is  addressed, 
diat  party  feeling  has  not  prevented  him  from  maintainii^  out  of 
office  those  doctrines  on  which  he  acted  when  in  power;  and 
diat  he  has  not  shrunk  from  his  riiare  of  whatever  unpopularity 
may  hereafter  attend  the  prosecution  of  a  contest  unavoidable  in 
its  commencement,  and  the  continuance  of  which,  as  the  eipe- 
rience  of  every  succeeding  year  has  proved,  it  assuredly  does  not 
depend  upon  any  vrish  or  effort  of  ours  to  detennine. 

Art. 
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T  \b  iote  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  the  present  day,  that 
men  of  rank  and  fortune  have  many  objects,  unknown  in  ruder 
tiiies^  to  wean  tfaem,  not  only  from  sensual  gratification^  bdt  also 
from  amusements,  not  perhaps  actually  criminal,  yet  gross  and 
iodegiuit.  Duties  diere  always  were  in  that  rank,  as  in  every  other, 
to  be  fulfilled  ;  but  the  demands  of  duty  are  never  unremitted : 
and  when  the  peer  or  opulent  commoner  had  dischai^ged  all  that 
he  owed  to  his  country  in  parliament,  or  on  the  bench,  and 
all  that  was  due  to  his  funily  or  dependents  at  home,  many  irk- 
some voids  would  remain  which  could  scarcely  be  filled  up  but  by 
the  pleasures  of  the  chace  and  the  table.  But  if  in  this  ccmdition 
of  life,  a  man  happened  to  be  bom  widi  nerves  too  weak  for 
such  boisterous  amusements,  or  if  some  portion  of  native  taste, 
aided  by  education,  happened  to  have  given  him  a  relish  for  intel- 
lectual enjoyment,  the  country  presented  an  universal  void,  and 
imther  conversation  nor  pursuits  at  all  coii|enial  to  such  a 
spirit  were  to  be  found  but  in  the  capital,  btill,  however,  su- 
peiior  minds  were  condemned,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  country 
houses,  with  no  resources  but  what  were  contained  in  a  dull  do- 
mestic library :  for  before  the  reign  of  C3iarles  I.  no  family 
perhaps  visited  London  from  inclination  alone ;  the  nobility  were 
compelled  (for  all  was  then  compulsion)  to  attend  their  duty  in 
parittment,  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  geneially 
left  their  wives  and  children  in  the  country,  never  consideied  them- 
•dves  as  domesticated  any  where  but  in  their  family  houses.  In 
the  reign  of  his  son,  a  [^ilosophical  ^irit  began  to  spread  among 
the  hi^r  ranks,  experiments  were  tried  in  London  only,  conver- 
stfioD  took  a  more  elegant  and  ^ientific  turn,  and  a  great  literary 
society  was  formed;  diese  causes  attracted  from  th^  country 
seats  the  graver  and  more  inquisitive,  while  die  prodigious  im- 
provement, which  in  that  dissipated  reign  took  place  in  dieatrical 
repieaeutations,  held  out  an  equally  powerful  lure  for  migration 
to  the  gay  and  the  thoughtless ;  but  these  were  serious  evils. — ^The 
absorption  of  talent  and  morals  and  influence  in  the  capital  where 
th^  are  lost,  and  the  subtraction  of  all  those  qualities,  to  which  the 
yeomanry  and  peasantry  of  England  had  immemoriaily  been  taught 
to  look  with  respect,  were  deeply  felt.  The  country  gentleman 
<wt  of  parliament  is  no  where  in  his  proper  poet,  but  at  hia 
cooQtry  bouse.  Where  the  lord  of  a  village  is  resident,  subordina^ 
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tion  and  good  manners  at  least  are  maintained  ;  in  many  instanced 
even  y^ t  personal  authority  and  example  are  exerted  to  better  pur- 
poseo.  '^Fbe  produce  of  an  estate  is  inunediately  returned  to  diofli^ 
by  whose  labour  it  has  been  collected,  and,  in  one  view  or  other, 
pernicious  indeed  must  be  the  example  diifiiised  by  that  family, 
whose  presence  is  not  better  than  its  absence.  Let  us  bail  then 
the  astonishing  improvement  which  has  of  late  taken  place  in  those 
intellectual  stinmli,  the  love  of  nature,  of  rural  elegance,  and 
lastly,  of  antifiuariaii  investigations,  which  are  every  day  sendiag 
men  of  opulence  back  to  their  country  seats,  not  only  in  their  in^ 
mediate  operation,  as  so  many  Sources  of  happiness  and  virtue  to 
those  oa  whom  they  operate,  but  in  their  consequences  as  bene* 
iits  and  Ueastngs  overflowing  on  the  whole  conmiunity.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  a  manor  m 
the  hands  of  a  neglected  and  bkUgent  tenantry,  racked  to  support 
the  luxury  of  a  lord,  who  never  condescends  to  visit  them,  the 
wantof  attachanent  and  reapect  to  an  immediate  superior,  the  mis«r« 
able  and  exhausting  husbandry  which  such  management  produces, 
with  the  situation  of  the  same  place  and  people,  in  the  hands  of  a 
residentandskil&l  agriculturist;  compare  again  the  innocent,  the 
useful,  and  beneficent  conduct  of  a  country  gentleman  so  employed 
with  the  outrages  and  havoc  committed  by  lus  Ninurod  grandfather. 
In  the  one  casa  we  shall  be  struck  widi  the  advantage  of  country  re* 
iidence  above  that  of  London,  in  the  other  with  the  happy 
change  of  manners  which  has  taken  place  in  the  country  itself. 

Another  attraction,  which  the  taste  and  information  of  the  pre- 
sent age  have  comnumicated  to  the  country,  though  less  useful 
perhaps,  at  least  less  immediately  useful,  though  more  elegant;  is 
^e  spirit  of  planting  and  ornamental  gardening,  together  with  the 
kindndpm'sait  of  botany.  A  third,  to  which,  in  point  of  utility,  we 
scruple  not  to  assign  an  important,  though  far  subordinate  station, 
is  the  modem  pursuit  of  topography.  To  this,  when  taken  up 
by  a  man  of  rank  and  fortmie,  he  will  generally  communicate 
nmch  of  that  liberal  spirit  and  feeling  which  belongs  to  his  place 
and  cdncatioa  ;  the  terms  gentlemanly  knowledge,  indeed,  are  be« 
CQme  proverbially  contemptuous :— but  we  think,  very  unjustly. 
To  die  opulent  and  dignified  aspirant  after  topograj^ical  fame  may 
properly  be  remitted  much  of  the  patient  drudgery  and  pro- 
found inves%ation,  which  we  have  a  right  to  require  of  the 
closet  antiquary,  or  the  scholar  by  profession;  but  in  another 
quarter,  our  d^ands  upon  him  increase  in  proportion  ;  from  sudi 
an  aotiipMHry  we  expect  active,  expensive,  and  personal  sm-veys, 
together  with  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts,  connected  with 
his  undertaking ;  the  employment  of  accurate  draftsmen,  oma« 
mental  printeni  and  first  rate  engravers.      Of  these  fitnesses,  and 
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of  the  expectations  which  would  necessarily  result  from  them, 
tbentfaor  appears  both  in  the  present  and  a  former  instance,  to 
hsn  been  peculiarly  sensible.  Traversing  the  dreary  mountains 
of  Wales,  taste  in  Sir  Richard  Hoare  operated  as  a  stimulus 
equally  powerful  with  the  crusading  spirit  of  Giraldus  ;  with  the 
aine  enthusiasm,  though  with  less  enterprize  and  exertion,  he 
has  m^w  explored  the  innumerable  barrows  of  his  own  interesting 
country.  As  the  editor  of  Giraldus,  he  transformed  a  neglected 
and  uuidonied  duodecimo  into  two  of  die  most  magnificent  quartos 
vdiich  the  press  and  the  graver  could  supply.  As  the  anti([uary 
of  ancient  Wiltshire,  he  has  noW  produced  an  earnest  of  his 
fiiture  favours,  exhibiting  specimens  of  typography  perhaps  un- 
rivalled, and  of  engraving,  less  picturesque  indeed,  (for  the  nature 
of  his  subject  would  not  admit  of  picturesque  effect,)  but  more  ex- 

n'  tely  miidied  than  those  which  adorned  die  pages  of  his  Giraldus. 
)e  former  work,  however,  be  had  only  the  second  merit  of  an 
antiquary ;  that  of  having  traced  and  illustrated  the  footsteps  of 
another :  in  the  present  he  is  entitled  to  the  first ;  he  is  a  dis- 
coverer in  the  strictest  sense.  Yet  it  must  not  be  dissembled  that 
both  these  works,  meritorious  as  they  are  on  the  whole,  have  consi- 
derable faults.  With  the  defects  of  the  Giraldus  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  concern.  Those  of  the  ancient  Wiltshire  are  principally 
a  die  tfarediold  of  the  work ;  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  thought 
invidious,  if,  for  that  reason,  we  assign  to  them  the  first  place  in 
oar  animadversions.  Vestibulum  ante  ipsiim,  appears  the  well  en- 
graved and  characteristic  face  of  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  the 
author's  humble  friend  and  co-adiutor,  togedier  with  the  following 
extraordinary  dedication  in  capitals. 

'  To  Mr.  William  Cunnington,  F.  A.  S. 

^  Men  iltustrious  for  their  noble  birth,  conspicuous  character,  or 
ilistinguisbed  literary  abilities,  have,  in  general,  engrossed  the  homage 
of  d^icadons  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  deviate  from  this 
long  established  custom,  and  gratify  my  private  feelings  by  paying  a 
tritnite  that  is  due  to  jusdce  and  friendship. 

*  To  you,  therefore.  Sir,  who  first  projected  the  plan  of  this  history, 
and  by  your  interesting  collecdons  and  important  discoveries,  encou- 
raged me  to  pucBue  it,  this  work  is  most  gratefully  and  appropriately  de* 
Seated.' 

This  worthy  man,  we  believe,  is  now  past  the  power  of  feeling 
eidMr  pain  or  pleasttfe  upon  eardi,  though  he  lived  to  peruse  this  sin- 
guIaraddreM. — What  /le  thought  on  this  occasion,  we  pretend  not  to 
coBJecture ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  unless  his  feelings  were  of  a  dif- 
fcrait  texture  fi-om  our  own,  he  was  not  superlatively  delighted. 
Most  readers  will  remember  the  effect  which  Pope's  ill-judged 
q>ithet,  '  low-bom,'  produced  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Allen;  but  this 
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instance  b  even  more  unhappyy  in  as  much  aa  the  inverted  and 
indelicate  compliment  is  more  varied  and  expanded.* — ^From  die 
Baronet  8  former  address,  prefixed  to  his  Giraldns,  we  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  something  uncommon  of  die  same  species  here^ 
and  something  uncommon  we  have  found.  In  an  analy^  of  the 
sentiment  called  delicacy,  which  is  found  in  some  hearts,  it  may 
fairly  bear  a  question,  whether  the  officious  and  immoderate  flat- 
tery of  au  inferior,  or  the  gracious  and  coarsely  avowed  condescen- 
sion of  a  patron,  be  the  more  intolerable. 

The  work  commences  with  au  introduction  of  thirty  pages,  t^ 
which  is  prefixed,  in  capitals,  of  which,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  emphasis,  the  worthy  baronet  is  extrenmy  Ibtd, 
lliis  oracular  motto,  *  We  speak  from  facts  not  theoiy.* — No- 
thing surely  could  be  more  mifortunate  than  the  choice,  or  at  leasfr 
the  collocation  of  these  words  ;  for  it  is  in  the  iutroduction  alone,, 
that  the  author,  uniiappUy  for  himself,  indulges  in  thai  very  spidt ' 
of  theor^F,  which  is  here  disclaimed,  and  for  which,  assuredly,  be. 
is  not  emmentiy  gifted,  cither  E^'  native,  or  the  train  of  his  slitdies.^ 
In  the  body  of  the  work  he  has  every  where  proved  himsetf  an  ac- 
curate obser\  er,  and  distinct  reporter  of  facts.  From  this  unluciEy 
abandonu&eut  of  his  own  principle,  he  has  rendered  the  introdnctio» 
extremely  weak  and  assailable.  It  is  not  that  Sir  Bichard 
Hoaie  has  in  this  chapter  collected  what  had  been  agat&  andk 
again  assembled  before,  namely,  all  the  scattered  notices  to  be. 
found  in  antiquity  with  reject  to  the  first  population  of  Britain^ 
the  names  and  situation  of  its  tribes,  and  the  manner  oi  its  abori- 
ginal inhabitants;  as  this  is  in  some  sort  a  national  work,  such* 
repetition  was  more  than  tolerable,  it  was  becominjg,  and  ia  its  pro- 
per place;  but '  tecum  babita  et  noris  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supeliei,' 
Would  have  been  a  seasonable  caution  to  the  author.  He  should 
here  have  confined  himself  to  fiicts  recorded  by  others ;  as  he  has, 
wisely  confined  himself  in  the  body  of  the  worli  to  facts  of  his  owa 
observation.  He  should  have  remembered  the  convincing  force  of 
rcasou,  or  bewitching  wildness  of  imagination,  with  which  these 
few  data  have  been  expanded  by  Whitaker^  Stukeley,  and  Borlase. 
It  is  not  for  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  to  touch  the.  confines  of 
their  Druid  temple: — '  withiu  that  ciicle  none  can  movje  but  they.' 

Whether  these  strictures  are  harsh  or  unfounded  the  reader  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  for  himself,  from  the  foUowii^  specifications 

*•  My  present  study  is  to  consider  Britain  in  its  earliest  and  tno^t ' 
sara^o  state ;  and  perhaps  a  more  jusi^  spirited,  and  appnpriait  cc* 
count  could  not  have  been  given  of  our  primitive  Britons^  than  tkt 
foHowin^  one  given  (>f  the  Fenni,  by  the  masterly  hcmd  of  the  histo- 
rian Tacitus,  *  Fcniiis  mira  feritns,  faeda  paupertas,  non  anna,  aoa 
equi,  nun  nenales,  victui  hcrba,  veslilui  pelles,  cubile  humus,  sola  ia 
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»gittitsfftesqiMis  inopta  ferri  ossibos  asperant.  Kec  aliud  infantibusr 
Imfom  iiiiM«BU|ttc  suffiigiuin,  quam  ut  in  altqao  raroorum  nexu 
CCTMffflintur.  Sed  bealius  arbitrantur  qnaiu  ingemerc  agris,  illabo- 
rue  ^omibusy  Uc.  Such  probably  was  the  way  of  life,  and  such  the 
Inbits  of  tboae  Britoos,  who,  in  ancient  times,  resided  upon  our  Wil(- 
sUre  DowDSy  and  in  treating  of  their  towns  and  tumuli,  1  shall  have, 
ad  ^f^fortunitv  of  marking  ihe  strong  resemblance  l)etween  them  and 
the  Fennj.  IHi^'Httmerous  and  diversified  mausolea  of  their  dead  are 
cwv  where  apparent  oh  the  high  grounds  throughout  Kngland,  but 
tic  iabitaiumi  of' ike  Irving  have  frfWrto  escaped  uiuwrntjed^  and  their 
diseorery  and  investigation  (i.  e.  the  discovery  and  investigation  of 
tbua)  kure  fortunately  been  reserved  for  as.' 

Thna,  wkh  an  inattention  and  inconsistency  perfectly  unpa« 
raiieledy  does  our  author  adopt  for  the  prototype  of  his  \Viltshire 
Belg»,  a  tribe,  who  by  the  very  teruis  of  the  quotation,  are 
proved  to  have  had  no  settled  habitation  whatever ;  and  in  the  same 
page  tnumphs  in  the  ineflection,  tiiat  he  has  first  discovered  their 
hcMises,  nay,  their  towns.  But  this  is  not  all : — ^ITie  miserable 
tribe,  tiros  admnrably  delineated  by  the  hand  of  Tacitus,  had  neither 
boTKs  nor  arms;  no  other  clothing  than  skins:  they  grazed  like 
cattle,  tiiey  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  metals  and  with  agri* 
culture. — ^Whereas,  id  the  course  of  his  work,  our  author  has  j)roved 
bcymd  a  doubt,  that  die  Belgic  people,  whose  remains  he  has 
been  occupied  in  investigating,  and  which  remains  were  clearly 
diitiii^i^ied  from  those  of  the  Romans  by  the  absence  of  the 
wbeel  ID  the  construction  of  their  pottery,  had  horses,  arms  of 
brass,  and  woollen  cloth ;  that  they  had  assembled  in  considerable 
towns,  that  die  vestiges  of  their  agriculture,  though  not  extensive, 
wre  incontestable,  and  finally,  that  some  of  their  female  ornaments 
weie  mch  as  a  modem  fine  lady  would  scarcely  disdam  to  wear. 
Yet  of  die  manners  and  habits  of  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  the 
arts  aBd  d^ances  of  life,  does  he  discover  an  exact  original  in 
the  brutal  and  barbaixms  Fenni !  To  be  able  to  discriminate  the 
evanescent  and  approximating  shades  of  civilization,  requires  the 
eye  of  a  j4iilosoptier ;  but  to  bring  together  and  to  identify  two 
cooffitions,  almost  from  the  extremities  of  human  existence,  im- 
pfies  an  incapacity  for  such  exercises  of  th^  understanding,  to 
^wUch  we  can  scarcely  tissign  a  name.  It  is  as  if  a  physiognomist 
were  to  confound  the  characteristic  features  of  a  Chinese  and  an 
JEoropean,  of  a  New  Zealander  and  ah  Hindoo. 

From  this  statement,  however,  combined  with  the  appearances 
of  ancient  interments,  disclosed  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  arbes  a 
^nestlon  of  some  curiosity,  which  we  are  not  sorry  to  see  that 
be  has  forborne  to  discuss ;  namely,  whether  the  aborigines  of 
onr  iftlmd  were  ever  in  a  state  of  barbarism  approaching  to  that 
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of  the  Fenni  ?  First  it  is  certain,  that  by  the  characteristic  per-^ 
severance  of  savages,  canoes  sufficient  for  their  tran8|K>rtation| 
in  calm  weather,  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  continent  to  Britain, 
might  have  been  scooped  by  adzes  of  stone.  It  is  probable  also, 
that  they  who  are  not  yet  advanced  so  far  in  arts  and  knowledge  as 
to  construct  houses  for  the  living,  would  not  have  thought  even 
of  the  rudest  memorials  for  the  dead.  It  is  possible  therctbre,  that 
such  a  race  may  have  existed,  of  whom  no  vestige  remains,  or  was 
fcVvukft  tu  tlidr  immediate  descendants:  on  the  whole,  however, 
we  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion.  Improvements  in  the  arts  of 
life  are  always  gradual ;  and  where  the  opportunities  of  observing 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  people  are  at  once  so  numerous,  and  of 
so  decisive  a  nature  as  those  which  have  occurred  to  our  author, 
had  any  such  gradation  existed,  appearances  must  have  kept  pace 
with  it.  The  nide  and  shapeless  tumulus,  for  example,  might  have 
marked  the  first  step  from  absolute  barbarism,  and  contained,  with- 
out a  cist  or  urn,  the  remains  of  the  first  descendant  from  a  pri- 
maeval savage,  accompanied  by  his  arrow  heads  of  flint,  which  bad 
|ust  superseded  those  of  sharpened  bone.  Numerous  gradations, 
in  short,  togetlier  with  appearances  in  their  interments  coirespood- 
in^  to  each,  might  be  imagined :  but  the  discoveries  of  Sir 
Richard  Iloare,  in  the  barrows  of  his  Belga;,  evbce,  so  far  as 
we  can  perceive,  not  strictly  speaking  the  workmanship  of 
the  same  age,  but  certainly  the  same  general  state  of  civilization, 
the  ^ame  period  of  human  society.  We  are  led  to  conclude, 
therefore,  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  discoveries,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  our  author,  that  instead  of  having 
migrated  to  Britain  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  Fenni,  the 
aborigines  of  our  island  brought  with  them  from  the  continent 
of  Gaul,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of 
life.  This  opinion  is,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  the  well 
known  fact,  that  before  tliey  had  been  farther  civilized  by  the  Ro- 
mans, tlie  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coast  of  Britain  were  ac- 
counted a  more  polished  people  than  their  opposite  neighbours  on 
the  continent. 

Wiltshire,  which  in  the  British  era  appears  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  a  very  numerous,  as  well  as  civilized  tribe,  happily  for  the  an- 
tiquary, has  in  a  great  degree  been  preserved  from  tlie  desolating 
footsteps  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  couutry  of  down  and  sheep-^'alk. 
every  where  retaining  upon  its  surface  the  impressions  made  upon 
it  by  the  fir.^t  inhabitants.  Another  circumstance,  which  has  contri- 
buted to  preserve  so  many  of  their  works  entire  to  the  present  day, 
is,  Uiat  the  materials  widi  which  they  were  constructed,  besides 
being  generally  useless  for  every  other  purpose,  are  peculiarly  hard 
and  durable. 
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*  lb  tke  genend  eye  of  observation,'  says  our  author,  *  our  Wilt- 
shire Downs  appear  as  uninteresting  as  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  or  the 
fcos  in  liucolushire';  (sureiy  very  unlike  the  second,  and  more  re- 
scmbiiDg  the  spacious  and  varied  sheep-walks  of  Northumberland  than 
tbefirst;)  '  bleak,  desolate,  and  shelterless,  and  affording  only  a  scanty 
^bsistence  to  the  numerous  flocks  that  are  pastured  upon  them ;  yet  on 
these  apparently  barren  and  uninteresting  spots  we  find  the  traces  of  an 
extensive  British  and  Roman  population,  and  the  modern  agriculturibt 
confesses  the  superior  excellence  of  those  districts  heretofore  inhabited, 
and  which  are  still  decidedly  marked  by  a  m9i*e  verdant  tnd  fertile 

^i; 

This  is  not  accurately  expressed.  We  presume  the  author  to  mean^ 
that  hi  the  midst  of  these  barren  M'astes,  there  are  insulated  spots  of 
fertility,  Oases  in  the  desert,  the  specific  sites  of  British  towns  and 
tillages,  marked  by  a  surface  of  peculiar  verdure.  As  the  passage 
stands  at  present,  barreiuiess  and  fertility  are  endently  predicated  of 
tbe  same  places.  But  to  proceed, — *  here  our  attention  is  conti- 
nually arrested,  by  the  works  of  the  ancient  Britons — strong  for- 
tresses, circles,  barrows,  and  other  inequalities  in  the  ground, 
^hich  are  evidently  contrarif  to  nature,'  meaimig,  as  we  suppose, 
artificial. 

Such  was  the  interior  of  a  country  which  struck  the  eye  of  this  in- 
fiisitive  and  opulent  inhabitant,  as  aflfording  abundant  matter  for 
curious  research.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  antiquarian  adventures, 
our  knight  (for  omne  maius  continet  in  se  minus)  found  a  squire  of 
congenial  spirit  in  Mr.  \\  illiam  Cunnington;  whom  he  has  honoured 
io  the  way  already  adverted  to. 

In  every  walk  of  investigation  man  acquires  a  penetrating 
ere,  and  rules  of  discovery  familiar  only  to  the  initiated.  The 
sportsman  knows  by  certain  indications  where  to  expect  game ; 
the  miner  metals ;  the  explorer  of  fossil  wood  the  object  of  his 
pursuit ;  and  the  scientific  drainer  latent  and  unknown  springs.  Our 
experienced  searchers  had  also  their  '  indicia  ;'  (we  use  the  author's 
fcourite  word.)  *  All  maiden  downs,  (i.e.  untouched  by  the  plough,) 
bear  a  most  even  and  smooth  surface,  and  whenever  we  perceive  the 
appearance  of  that  surface  altered  by  excavations  and  other  irregu- 
larities, wf.  may  look  with  a  prospect  of  success  for  the  habitations 
of  the  Britons,  and  especially  if  the  herbage  is  of  a  more  verdant  hue, 
wkI  the  soil  throw  n  up  by  the  moles  of  a  blacker  tint.'  On  such  spots 
our  antiquaries  fell  to  work,  and  never  without  success.  '  Animal 
Iwnes,  (those  of  quadmpeds,)  pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  and  coins  of 
the  loKer  empire,*  every  where  turned  up.  ITie  last  appearance 
might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  Roman  settlement ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  camps,  inscriptions,  &c.  ibey  may  fairly  be  allowed 
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as  evidence  of  the  fact  in  proof.     It  appears,  moreover,  that  at 
this  period  the  Britons  had  no  currency  of  their  own. 

To  facilitate  his  surveys,  Sir  Richard  has  laid  out  nine  itinera,  to 
each  of  which  he  assigns  such  a  tract  of  adjacent  country  as  he  finds 
convenient.  Three  of  these  are  completed  in  the  present  volume, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  the  worthy  and  indefatigable  author  health 
and  spirits  to  finish  what  remains.  It  is  a  striking  proof  either 
of  his  owli  influence  throughout  a  space  so  extensive,  or  of  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  country,  that  he  has  every  where  been  allowed 
to  prosecute  his  researches  with  as  little  interruption  as  if  be  had 
been  digging  on  his  own  estate.  No  antiquary  had  ever  the  same 
means  or  opportunities  before  Sir  Richaitl  Hoare ;  and  no  one 
ever  availed  himself  more  entirely  of  the  advantages  m'hich  he  pos- 
sessed, lu  his  knowledge  of  barrows  he  certainiy  stands  unrivd* 
led.  He  has  reduced  the  subject  to  system,  and  has  dearly 
invented  a  technical  language  in  which  to  describe  it.  He  has  the 
long  barrow,  resembling  the  inverted  hull  of  a  ship;  the  bell 
barrow,  witli  a  margin  expanding  like  the  outer  circumference  of 
k  bell ;  the  bowl  barrow ;  the  druid  barrow,  a  term  borrowed 
from  Stukeley,  but  proved  by  the  author  to  have  been  generally 
destined  to  female  interments ;  the  pond  barrow ;  the  twin  barrow ; 
the  cone;  and  lastly,  the  broad  barrow;  all  elaborate  in  their 
forms,  and  all,  excepting  the  first,  appearing  to  have^been  raised 
iipon  an  outline  struck  with  geometrical  exactness  fi  om  a  centre. 
With  a  perseverance  and  expense  unheard  of  before,  great  nutn- 
bets  of  th^se  have  already  been  explored ;  and  the  arms^  itt- 
stmments,  bowls,  urns,  &c.  (for  urn  burial  appears  among  the 
Britons  to  have  run  panillel  and  been  contemporary  with  tl^  in- 
terment of  entire  bodies)  have  enriched  the  museum  of  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  and  by  means  of  many  exquisite  engravings,  the  present 
volume,  with  a  collection  of  British  sepulchral  antiquities,  alto- 
gether unrivalled. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries,  that  mallets,  battle  axes, 
chissels,  and  other  instruments  of  stone,  belong  to  an  earlier 
and  ruder  period  than  those  of  brass  or  copper;  but  this  is 
mere  hypothesis,  and  proceeds  upon  the  improbability  that 
those  who  understood  the  use  of  metals  would  continue  to 
make  use  of  tools  so  rude  and  inefficient  as  the  other.  The 
contrary  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
stone  and  metal  instruments  in  the  same  barrow ;  and  the  fact 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  first,  diat  copper  is  too 
soft  for  many  purposes  of  skill  and  labour;  and  secondly,  that 
Cffisar  describes  it  as  extremely  scarce  in  Britain  at  the  pe» 
riod  of  bis  invasion.      And  here  we  cannot  forbear  to  express 
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a  with  that  Sir  Richard  Hoare  would  subject  some  of  his  metallic 
cdts  or  spearheads  to  an  assay,  llieir  appearances  and  complexion 
jpe  probably  very  difierent ;  for  we  have  seen  sonie  of  pure  cop- 
per, others  resembling  brass,  and  a  third  sort,  which  from  their 
patenesB,  seemed  to  have  been  alloyed  with  tin.  The  numbers  too 
sod  the  magnificNice  of  these  barrows  which,  excepting  a  few  in- 
stancy appear  to  liave  covered  the  remains  of  persons  who  had  died 
m  peace,  and  %vere  often  family  deposits,  prove  a  very  considerable 
population  in  the  tract  in  question. — Society  had  aU'ays  its  grada- 
tioas,  and,  in  the  British  period,  there  must  have  existed,  in  pro- 
portion to  tbe  mass  of  the  people,  as  few  who  could  afford  such 
elaborate  memorials,  such  artibcial  mountains  piled  upon  their 
boaes,  as  in  the  fourteenth  century  could  defray  the  cost  of  a  re- 
combeat  statue,  or  in  the  present,  a  bust  by  Nollekins ;  yet  there  are 
■0  ^imtmitLYe  tumuli:  those  who  could  not  do  much  for  their  de- 
parted fiieods  %vould,  it  seems,  do  nothing.  How  many  thousands 
therefore  of  tbe  Belgss  must  lie  unmarked!  Again;  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  ishmd,  every  thing  in  these  remains  proves  not  only 
tbe  comparative  numbers,  but  the  civilization  and  opulence  of 
theBritisb  Belgse.  In  the  wastes  of  the  North  of  England,  and> 
with  our  author's  leave,  in  Wales  also,  such  memorials  are  either 
Wf  rare,  or  of  later  date,  and  their  contents  for  the  most  part 

A  singular  practice  seems  also  to  have  prevailed  in  the  Britons  of 
Wiltshire,  namely,  that  of  placing  their  dead  bodies  in  short  cists  ex^ 
cavated  out  of  the  chalk,  with  their  knees  drawn  up  and  their  legs 
■early  in  a  perpendicular  posture.  The  practice,  from  its  frequeinQv, 
vas  plainly  not  accidental  in  its  origin ;  but  had  its  rise  probabfv 
in  some  unknowoi  superstition.  Sir  Richard's  illustration  of  it  will 
prove  once  more  how  perilous  it  is  for  some  persons  to  plunge 
wto  the  depthtf  of  theory.  '  ITiis  I  conceive  to  be  the  most 
sndent  form  of  burial,  and  the  same  alluded  to  in  tbe  Holy 
Scnbtnres.  And  Jacob  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and 
JieJdod  up  tbe  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people.'  Now, 
to  ny  nothii^  of  our  author's  utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  '  gathered  unto  his  people,'  what  connexion,  we  would 
sd[,  is  there  between  the  attitude  of  a  dying  man  in  his  bed  and 
|he  position  of  his  corpse  in  |he  grave  ?  But  thus  Tenderden  steeple 
tt  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands.  For  some  reason  now  inexpli<» 
cable,  tbe  long  barrows  were  uniformly  uninteresting,  as  they  were 
foond  to  contain  little  more  than  skeletons. 

We  take  leave  of  the  worthy  Baronet  for  the  present,  with 
giatitude  for  tbe  pleasure  which  his  magnificent  work  has  afforded 
BS|  aod  with  earnest  and  assured  expectation  of  more.  Will  ht  con* 
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descend  to  accept  a  friendly  hint  at  parUiig  f  He  is  now  fast  ap- 
proaching to  the  holy  ground  of  Stonebenge,  with  pleasufe  no 
doubt ;  but  with  pleasure,  we  trust,  not  unchecked  by  awe.  .  In 
the  midst  of  this  animating  scene,  let  him  not,  we  entreat  him, 
noistake  the  enthusiasm  of  taste  for  the  inspiration  of  genius.  On 
that  subject  he  may  be  assured,  that  the  day  of  genius,  and  of  enidi- 
tion  also  is  past ;  yet  the  Phoenician  and  the  Briton,  the  Roman 
and  the  Dane,  by  their  several  advocates,  by  Sammes,  and  by  Cam- 
den, by  Jones,  and  by  Stukeley,  will  severally  claim  his  patnmage, 
and  ask  his  judgment ;  but  let  him  remember  his  own  motto,  aiid 
be  obdurate.  Let  him  dig,  delineate,  describe,  engrave,  (hae  tibi 
erunt  artes,)  but  beware  of  theory j  '  for  that  way  madnesa  lies.' 
Above  all,  when  he  approaches  the  mysterious  precinct  of  Abury, 
let  him  see,  or  dream  he  sees,  the  awful  form  of  Chyndonax*  un- 
dulating through  all  its  windings,  and  let  him  hear  and  obey  the 
warning  voice  of  the  Archdruid — htof  Ixaj  if  ij  tOJ^^, 


Art.  VII.  Remarks  on  a  Pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Qti€stion,&cJ 
By  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Biitisb 
Empire.    London.     Cadell;  Stockdale;  Richardson.     1810. 

Tl^E  concluded  our  last  number  with  an  expression  of  regret 
^^  that  we  were  prevented,  at  that  time,  from  accompa« 
nying  Sir  John  on  his  second  sally :  we  now  proceed  to  solicit  the 
benevolent  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Right  Honourable  Ba- 
ronet's new  exploits  against  the  Bullion  Committee. 

He  who  undertakes  to  compose  two  successive  treatises  on  the 
same  subject,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  has  two  main  ob- 
jects to  keep  in  view :  the  one,  to  preserve  such  a  similarity  as  will 
make  him  tolerably  consbtent  with  himself;  the  other,  to  introduce 
so  much  variety  as  will  prevent  absolute  sameness.  Of  Sir  John's 
power  of  differing  from  himself  he  had  already  exhibited  such  strik- 
ing specimens,  that  he  might  very  reasonably  consider  his  reputa- 
tion on  that  point  as  established :  and,  though  he  has  not  altogether 
omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  to  furnish  new  proofs  of  this  happy 
versatility,  it  nuist  be  owned  that  he  appears  to  have  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  the  other  object ;  and  to  hdve  studiously  given  to 
this  second  pamphlet  a  strong  family  likeness  to  the  first ;  a  resem- 
blance *  qualem  decet  esse  sororum ;  partly  indeed  produced  bj  i 

*  A  kind  of  nom  de  guerre  ftaiumed  by  Stnkeieyi  iwhen  Terging  to  dotage. 
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prettj  free  trtnsorqption  from  the  elder  to  tfie  yoonger  of  tfaeM 
kindred  dissertatioiis. 

(Jpoodisaectioiiy  the  frame  or  skeleton  will  be  found  to  be  nearly 
die  Mme  in  both ;  though  there  is  a  trifling  change  in  the  nomen* 
ciatiireof  the  parts,  and  a  few  of  the  members  are  slightly  dido^ 
cated.  It  may  be  proper  to  notice  very  shortly  some  of  these  va* 
nations. 

This  pamphlet  is  distinguished  by  two  title  pages;  in  the  first 
of  which  Sir  John's  rank  and  qualifications  are  omitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  motto  from  Sir  James  Steuart's  ^  Po* 
Utkial  Economy  ;'  in  the  second,  die  motto  is  displaced  in  its  tum^ 
to  make  room  for  the  titles  of  Sir  John>  as  Right  Honourable  and 
M.  P.  with  the  farther  designation .  (to  prevent  counterfeits)  of 
^  aathor  of  the  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  British  Empire.? 
This  mode  of  multiplying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  varying  the  bap^ 
tismal  registers  of  his  literary  offspring  is,  we  believe,  pectiliar  to 
Siriihn. 

After  tiiis  double  annunciation,  we  have,  as  usual,  an^  address 
to  the  reader  ,*'  which  is  followed  by  an  '  advertisement ;'  which  is 
followed  by  *  preliminary  observations;'  which  are  followed  by 
'  remarks  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  pamphlet  */  which  are  followed  by 
^  political  maxims ;'  which  are  followed  by  the  '  conclusion ;'  which 
is  followed  by  a  '  postscript.' 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  skill  which  Sir  John  has  displayed 
in  this  instance,  in  the  manner  of  arraying  his  forces;  it  being 
evident  that  the  disposition  by  which  the  '  preliminary  observations' 
are  miufe  to  occupy  and  strengthen  the  centre  of  his  line,  is  a  most 
ansteily  manoeuvre ;  and  tliat  the  *  conclusion,'  naturally  the 
weakest  and  most  assailable  part,  is  admirably  protected  by  the 
*  postscript;'  whilst  the  more  advanced  station  which  his  postscripts 
have  heretofore  been  accustomed  to  fill,  is  guarded  by  a  strong 
ntNun  detachment  from  the  former  pamphlet,  in  the  ranks  of 
which  we  find  interspersed  only  a  very  few  sentences  which  the 
■lost  scrutinizii^  eye  is  capable  of  distinguishing  as  new  re-» 
emits. 

Foremost  amoi^  t'he  arguments  whidi  Sir  John  has  enlisted  in 
his  service  since  the  date  of  his  other  publication,  are  two  facts, 
(is  he  by  courtesy  calls  them,)  which  he  announces  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  his  *  address  to  the  reader;'  the  one  '  2Ljall  in  the  price  of 
gold,'  confirmed  by  his  assurance  that  it  *  will  be  still  lower ;'  the 
other  a  '  state  of  exchange  with  Ireland,'  which  afibrds.  Sir  John 
says,  a  *  decisive  proof  that  abundance  of  currency  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  rate  of  exchange.'  By  the  fortunate  discovery  of  these 
two  facts,  he  conceives  that  be  shall  effectually  '  put  an  end  to  c^iy 
prolonged  discusaion ;' — an  expectation  which  would  no  doubt  have 
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been  rtaiittdf  bad  it  not  mcNit  perversely  happened  liiat  gM,  which 
ivhen  die  Committee  reported  %va8  '  about  l6i  per  cent,  above  tb« 
mint  price,'  has  risen^  (instead  of  M&ag,)  to  about  25  per  cent :  md 
were  it  not  clearly  shewn,  l^  the  terms  of  Sir  John's  own  statement, 
]st,  that  the  exchange  with  Ireland  was  18  per  cent,  againtt  that 
country  in  the  year  1804,  when  the  circulation  of  bank  paper  in 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  that  of  Ei^laud,  was  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  i6;  Ireland  then  having  a  circulation  of  3,000,000,  and 
England  of  about  16,000,000 :  2dly,  that  the  exckmge  rose  to  par, 
upou"  a  reduction  of  Irish  paper,  to  2,400,000/.  Enghsh  paper  re-^ 
inaining  nearly  the  same  in  amount  as  befdre;  and  3dly,  that  the 
exchange  contmues  at  par,  notwithstanding  the  re-«ugmentatioii  &t 
Irish  paper  from  S,400,000/.  to  3,100,000/.  there  having  been  a 
contemporaneous  augmentation  of  paper  in  England,  from  sixteeu 
to  about  twenty-two  millions.  If  Sir  John's  financial  and  political 
occupations  should  permit  him  ever  to  waste  a  moment  npoa  the 
theory  of  weights  and  measures — if  his  attachment  to  the  mo^lbn- 
ciful '  balances'  of '  trade  and  of  payments'  has  not  led  him  t^ook 
with  contempt  upon  ordinary  scales  and  steel*yards,  he  may  satisfy 
himself  by  no  very  laborious  investigation,  dkat  vi-faen  an'eqi^britim 
has  been  destroyed  by  too  great  a  weight  on  one  side,  it  may  be  re- 
sbred  either  by  subtraction  of  the  excess  of  that  weight  from  onc( 
scale,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  correspondent  weight  to  the  other ; 
and  that  when  the  equilibrium  between  die  two  scdes  has  been 
by  either  of  these  processes  established,  it  is  not  necessarify  <ie- 
tanged  again  by  equivalent  additions  to  both. 

Having  thus,  in  the  address  to  the  reader,  disposed  of  the  whole 
of  the  subject  in  two  sentences,  and  '  put  an  end  to  any  prolonged 
discussion,'  by  shewing  that  there  b  in  fact  nothing  to  discuss,  our 
author  thiidcs  the  way  is  sufficiently  cleared  for  hn  '  advatisemefit,* 
which  he  accordingly  commences  at  p.  15 ,  with  a  lamentsAion 
'  that  any  controversy  r^aniing  the  curcnlation  of  the  conotry 
should  arise  at  a  moment  when  we  have  so  many  odier  important 
questions  to  distract  our  attention,'  and  forthwith  plunses  into  the 
very  thickest  of  that  controversy  of  which  he  mus  laments  the 
existence,  and  of  which  a  few  pages  before  he  had  annotmced  tlio 
termination. 

TMi  epic  utai^gement  of  otd-  author,  by  which  he  begins  in  the 
middle  of  his  subject,  cruelly  puzzles  and  perplexes  the  critic,  who 
'toils  after  him  in  vain.'  If  Sir  John  s  gestation  had  been  left  ta 
nature  indeed,  it  appears  that  he  would  have  been  first  delivered 
of  that  part  of  his  work  which  now  begins  at  p^;e  55 ;  itxr  it  it 
there  that  he  first  gratifies  us  with  the  following  cheering  assurance. 

^  I  shall  proceed  to  4he  prindpal  object  I  had  in  view  in  publishing 
this  work,  namely,  to^tate  those  Politic  a  l  Maxims,  which  explaia 
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t^  iietu  ^ikk  have  ocevrred  to  tne  upon  the  subjects  of  corn  and  ptper 
emmKjy  the  menning  of  wjikh,  I  hope,  that  asy  mitkor^  of  evem 
C0BIBMH1  penetration,  will  find  UhU  difficdh^  in  comprehtading. 

^  It  nay  be  proper  to  add,  t^  prevent  any  idea  bting  entertained, 
diat  these  observations  axe  published  at  the  instigation  of  any  party  in 
the  country,  that  they  have  not  been  communicated  to  a  single  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament ;  and  that  the  indi\'idual  who  writes 
them,  is  alone  either  implicated  in,  or  responsible  for  their  contents/    * 

Then  follow  the  '  political  maxims/  in  which  Sir  John  has  thua 
providentlj  claimed  bis  right  of  literary  property ;  a  ri^ht  which 
ve  shall  most  cheerfiilly  contribute  to  establish,  by  thiis  pubficly 
dcclariiig,  that  the  said  Maxims  explanatory  of  the  ideas  rthich 
have  occurred  to  Sir  John  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  other  thai^ 
the  V^xiOMs'  promulgated  iu  his  former  pamphlet,  and  already 
b^  us  communicated  to  our  rcadei  s.  We  further  declare  that  we  think 
them  innocent  of  any  undue  o^teut  of  meiming,  such  as  an  author  (or 
evetk Reader oi pcftet ration  would/  find  difficulty  in  comprehending!* 
We  are  also  ready  in  the  inost  unequivocal  manner  to  avow  out 
amvictioo  that,  among  the  political  parties  which  at  present  divide 
and  distract  the  country^  there  is  not  one  which  we  believe  capa* 
ble  of  havii^  '  instigated*  such  '  observations ;'  nor  any  member 
af  either  House  of  Parliament  whom  we  can  consider  as  '  respon- 
sible* for  them,,  except  the  writing  '  individual/  who  ^  b  alone  im* 
phcated  in  their  contents/  , 

The  novelty  for  which  these  maxims,  or  axioms,  as  here  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  are  principally  remarkable,  is  the  specinca* 
lion  q£  the  six  cry^i^  evils  attendant  on  coin;  which  is  predicated 
to  be  1^  too  bulky; — 2^  unattainable,  because  too  hignly  valued 
abroad; — 3^  subject  to  wear;— >4®  obnoxious  to  clipping  and 
swe^ng; — 5^  apt  to  be  hoarded ; — and  6**  liable  to  be  stolen. 

Sir  John's  researches  into  antiquity,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
ike  manners  of  more  simiJe  and  imadultcrated  stages  of  society, 
baye  funiisbed  him  with  a  list  of  articles  heretofore  employed  as 
noney,  which  are  fj  ee  from  this  combination  of  inconveniences  ; 
and  the  substitution  of  which  he  unquestionably  would  have  re- 
commended in  the  place  of  gold  and  silver,  had  we  not  bee]\ 
already  more  unexceptionably  provided. 

*  The  anctent  Britons/  says  he,  '  used  tro»  ring^  or  ^ate$  as  money.  • 
IIk  Spartans  prrferred'  (to  this  British  custom,  *  iron  bars  guencM  if 
Mgor  that  Uiey  miffbt  not  serve  for  any  other  purpose.  Seneca 
obfienes  that  smcientify'  (that  is  before  the  time  of  the  Britons  and  Srar- 
<?ns)  *  there*  (q,,where  ?)  *  was  stamped  money  of  leather.  The  Hol- 
anders  in  \ 57 i  coined  great  quantities  o(  pasteboard.  CowrieSy  ^  kind 
of  shell,  are  made  use  of  as  money  on  the  cbast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies.    All  these  sorts  of  money  arc  of  little  ot  no  intrinsic  valufe.' 

Any 
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Any  one  of  these  media,  it  must  be  confesssed,  would  be 
'Clearlj  preferable  to  those  metals  inaccurately  called  '  precious/ 
ivbicb  Sir  John  has  at  length  happily  succeeded  in  diaqualifyh^. 

*  Iron/  it  is  true,  might  be  bulky;  and  '  pasteboard/  as  well  as  lea- 
ther, subject  to  toear ;  *  cowries  might  be  hoarded  in  the  cabinets 
of  conchologists — and  the  profligacy  of  the  times  is  such  that  there 
is  no  absolute  assurance  against  theft.  But  none  of  these  articles ' 
are  liable  to  the  second  of  Sir  John's  objections,  that  of  being  too 
highly  valued  abroad :  and  even  if  the  practice  of  '  coining  paste* 
board,'  which  is  now  among  the  arles  deperditte,  could  be  happily 
restored,  and  that  of  *■  stamping  leather*  transferred  from  the  excise 
to  the  mint,  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  would  set  about 
clipping  either  of  those  materials;  and  still  fewer,  we  imagine,  who, 
except  for  the  sake  of  exercise,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Sir  John's 
dumb-bells,  would  take  the  trouble  of  '  sweating  a  vinegar  bar.' 
Public  convenience  therefore  need  not  have  be^n  sacrificed,  nor 
public  security  hazarded  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  even  if  no 
other  invention  than  those  which  Sir  John  has  here  recorded  had 
been  within  our  reach. 

But  paper,  as  Sir  John  justly  observes,  unites  to  all  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  each  of  these  ruder  materials,  two  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself — ^  the  one  of  the  utmost  concern  to  the  good  faith 
and  security  of  private  life ;  the  other  of  the  highest  national  and 
political  importance/ 

*  When  an  individual  is  plundered  of  coin/  (says  Sir  John  in  a  note,) 

*  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  the  other  specie  in  circu- 
lation/— *  But  notes/  proceeds  Sir  John,  *  may  be  marked — or  the  pay- 
ment stopped — and  any  loss  thereby  prevented.' — p.  60. 

It  is  true  that  this  objection  applies  not  to  gold  and  silver  exclusive- 
ly, but  to  almost  any  of  the  ancient  substitutes — excepting  "perhaps 
me  Lacedemonian  iron  bar — of  which  it  nuiy  be  surmi^  that  if 
each  man  was  at  liberty  to  *  quench'  for  himself,  he  might  possibly 
be  able  to  detect  his  own  bar  in  circulation,  by  'recognizing  the 
flavour  of  his  home-made  vinegar.  This,  however,  is  a  question 
for  antiquaries  and  chy mists. 

But  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  national  advantage,  and  na- 
tional security,  which,  unconsciously  to  oursdves,  we  are  now  en- 
joying, and  are  likely  to  enjoy,  from  the  gradual  expatriation  of  our 
coin.  *  There  are  various  sorts  of  blindness,'  (says  Ocellus  Lu- 
canus,)  among  nations  as  among  individuals.  The  first,  and  roost 
pardonable,  as  well  as  that  about  which  there  is  the  least  dispute,^ 
(he  observes,)  '  is  not  to  see.  But  the  most  perverse  and  incurable, 
(continues  he,)  is  to  see  in  a  false  light ;  and  to  attribute  visible 
effects  to  other  causes  than  those  which  iu  fact  have  produced 

them.' 

Under 
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Under  this  latter  sort  of  obscuration  this  country  has  long  la- 
boured. We  are  all  sensible  indeed  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
actuilly  invaded.  The  preparations  of  our  inveterate  foe  for  this 
uobailowed  purpose  have  manifestly  been  relaxed.  But  this  relax- 
aikm  and  apparent  abandonmeat  of  his  purpose, have  by  the  bulk 
of  the  community  we  fear  been  most  unthinkingly  attributed  either 
to  the  more  advanced  state  of  our  preparations  to  repel  the  enemy, 
or  to  the  occupation  of  his  arms  in  other  quarters  of  the  world. — 
It  remained  for  Sir  John  to  dissipate  this  dangerous  illusion  by 
lefealing  the  important  principle  which  governs  all  questions  of 
bvasion.  The  attraction  of  the  invading  power  is,  according  to 
Sir  John,  in  the  direct  ratio  of  *  the  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion' 
in  die  country  proposed  to  be  invaded. 

*  In  regard  to  nations,'  says  he, '  abundance  of  coin  or  bullion  becomes 
&e  immediate  object  of  an  invading  enemy.' 

The  foundation  of  our  security  therefore  gainst  Ais  last  of 
evils  was,  in  fact,  laid  in  the  Restriction  Bill,  at  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  and  one  should  almost  believe  that  the  principle 
had  not  been  wholly  unsuspected  by  those  who  then  made  the 
dfflration^  of  that  measure  commensurate  with  the  continuance  of  a 
state  of  hostility.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  now  clear  to  what  our 
growing  security  in  this  respect  is  to  be  attributed :  and  if  invasion 
should  yet  unfortunately  take  place,  those  who  maintain  and  pro- 
■nilgate  with  Mr.  Huskisson  that  large  quantities  of  guineas  are 
hoarded ;  and  those  more  pernicious  persons  who  justify  this  asser- 
tion by  their  practice,  will  be  alone  responsible  for  the  calamities 
which  they  will  have  brought,  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their 
country.  Happily  however  as  well  as  justly  the  greater  part  of 
the  calamities  of  a  successful  invasion  would  fall  upon  those 
obnoxious  individuals ;  while  to  the  country,  in  general,  they  would 
be  alleviated,  in  proportion  as  |>aper  has  become  the  sole  medium 
of  circulation.  *  For,'  says  Sir  John,  *  the  paper  currency  pecu'- 
tiar  to  a  country,  if  lie  (the  enemy)  succeeds  in  his  views  of  con^ 
fuestf  is  of  no  use  to  him ;  whilst  it  circulates  among  those  who 
pfaice  coniidence  in  the  government,  under  whose  sanction  it  had 
been  issued.' — p«  60.  note. 

The  species  of  currency  'peculiar  to  this  country,'  is  a  paper  not 
exchangeable  for  cash.  This  is  our  true. palladium,  ^rhe  most 
triumphant  and  relentless  conqueror  could  not  possibly  apply  such ' 
psper  to  any  use  which,  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  John  at  least, 
would  materially  diminish  its  value ;  nor,  could  he  check  its  cir- 
culation among  those  who  should  continue  *  to  place  coniidence  in 
the  government,'  which  he  might  have  thought  lit  to  overturn. 

It 
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It  would  be  ufijust  to  our  ingeniotis  author,  oiid  tdifiHr  to 
th«  firguoient,  to  quit  this  topic  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the' 
praciaus  metals  and  paper  currency,  without  bringing  into  Yiew 
one  other  consideration  of  a  higher  and  more  solemn  natare,  with 
which  it  is  enforced  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  pantpMet. 

As  a  financier,  as  a  politician,  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  enmtgh 
has  been  said  by  Sir  John  to  discredit  gold  and  silver.  It  remained 
to  consider  them  as  a  philosopher  and  philanthropist*  Efadiuntitr 
<^feSi  (says  the  learned  Syntaxis.)  Renning  on  this  general  reflec- 
tion, Sir  John  calls  our  attention  in  pp.  ()4,  do,  to  the  maaifttt 
it^ustice  and  cruehy  incident  to  the  process  of  extracting  the  ore 
of  the  precious  metals  *  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.'  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  m  ith  a  generosity,  or  even  pi^odigality  of 
forbearance,  which  sufficiently  evinces  bis  confidence  in  the  ge- 
nuine strength  of  his  argument,  he  omits  to  fortify  it,  as  he  might 
have  done,  by  contrasting  the  subterraneous  situation  of  the  miner 
with  the  wholesome  occupation  of  the  peacefiil  and  hinocent  rag- 
man, whose  industry  is  employed  in  collectuig  in  open  day^the  raw 
material  of  our  present  currency. 

The  preference  of  paper  over  coin  is  thus  sufficiently  establislied 
by  Sir  John's  single  authority.  Suddenly,  however,  he  appears  t» 
grow  weary  of  the  undivided  responsibility  which  he  had  so  jet- 
kmsly  claimed  to  himself  in  his  ^  political  maxims,'  and  informs 
us  that  he  has  compared  his  opinions  wiUi  those  of  Sir  James 
Steuart,  and  having  pr^nised  that  ^  every  word  Sir  James  Steusft 
says  respecting  coin  and  currency  merits  die  attention  of  thote 
who  wish  to  be  master  of  those  intricate  subjects,*  he  proceeds 
to  subjoin,  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader,  those  passages 
which  seemed  to  him  the  most  essential. 

Thus  is  readily  obtained  a  sufficient  mass  of  excellent  matter. 
But  as  it  is  our  author's  peculiar  boast  that  he  has,  on  ev^  occa- 
sion, extremely  compressed  his  materials ;  which  otherwise,  fiom 
their  expansive  nature,  might  have  swollen  into  '*  a  pamphlet  as  long 
as  Mr.  Huskisson's ;  as  to  transcribe  '  every  word'  of  Sir  James 
Steuart's  fourth  book,  however  valuable,  would  have  been  to  incur 
the  possible  charge  of  prolixity  :  and  further  as  that  book  contaim, 
together  with  much  able  reasoning  in  favour  of  paper  currency,  a 
number  of  equally  cogent  arguments  illustrating  the  dangers  to 
which  it  may  lead,  it  is  evident  that  the  indiscrimmate  adoption  of 
the  whole,  would  neither  have  been  consistent  with  die  peculiar 
brevity,  nor  favourable  to  the  peculiar  system  of  our  author. 
Whereas,  by  magnanimously  leaving,  for  the  conveniaice  of  sodi 
of  his  adversaries  as  may  want  them,  all  those  of  Sir  Janiesi's  opi- 
nions, wliicfa  militate  against  his  purpose,  and  by  copying  m 
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•ianiog  wkk  additioiial  Tearnks  thoae  which  seemed  *  the  most 
owntial  to  it,'  he  effecto  the  necessary  abridgment,  and  at  the 
suae  tune  inoculates  his  venerabk  colleague  with  lus  own  doc-* 
trines.  The  reader,  henceforth,  under  the  guidance  of  the  twin 
baronets,  is  scarcely  aware  whether  k  is  Sir  John  or  Sir  James 
who  is  directing  him  through  the  mazes  of  political  economy ;  till 
btvio^  listetied  to  their  joint  exhortations  through  sL\  long  cKvisiona 
of  Uie  postscript,  he  is  dismissed  at  the  conclusion  of  it  by  Sir 
Jdtt  with  the  following  affecting  benediction : — '  These  doctrines 
otmvaiuabfe,  and  are  completely  justified  by  the  recent  experience 
of  diis  country.  Those  who  canmt  feel  their  importance  do  not 
Berit  the  name  of  statesmen.'  p.  74. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  Sir  John  to  decide  on  all  matters  of 
bmce;  the  anxiety  of  the  Mercantile  Body  to  engage  him  as  their 
pnncipd  and  favourite  champion ;  the  zeal  with  which  be  under- 
took thdr  cause;  the  condescension  displayed  by  him  in  pro- 
posing to  the  Bullion  Committee  on  the  19th  of  April  a  fit 
niodel  for  the  Report  then  under  their  consideration ;  such  are  the 
topics  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader,  when  he  is  recalled,, 
bj  the  aatural  order  of  the  work,  from  the  conclusion  to  the  *  Pre- 
finnaiy  Observations.'  We  refer  to  the  work  itself,  for  a  cop? 
of  that  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  in  which 
Sir  John  ootnmtmicated  his  invaluable  Axioms  or  Maxims,  expbdn- 
ng»  at  the  same  time,  in  terms  of  the  most  graceful  urbanity,  the 
conduGt  bj  which  the  Committee  might  ensure  to  themselves  his 
eotire  approbatioo*    The  unhappy  sequel  is  thus  related :      ^ 

*  No  NOTICE  WAS  TAKEN  of  this  Communication.  Whoever  will 
pve  themselves  the  trouble  of  reading  it,  will  probably  admit,  that  if 
uy  mischief  shall  arise  from  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee, 
^ 'SDCTt fairly  warned^  on  the  ipth  of  April  last,  of  the  dangerous, 
^^wqnences  which  would  result  from  the  measures  they  intended  to 
Propose. 

*  The  Report,  though  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  8th  of  June,  did  . 
^^twich  mc,  in  Edinburgh,  till  about  the  l6*th  of  August.     I  happened  . 
^  to  be  oa  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  London,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
^^port  with  wteas  a  companion  during  the  journey.     It  is  impossible  to 
^^Kss  the  astonishment  and  regret  whieb  I  felt  on  tho  perusal  of  that 
performance. 

*  On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  found  7^e  whole  mercantile  world  in  the 
^moit  distress,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  idea,  that  the 
Rcpon  would  be  acted  upon  tis  soon  as  Parliament  reassembled.  Not 
*  person  seemed  resolved,  either  to  maintain  the  advaiitages,  or  to  vin* 
*^^the  toUdity  of  the  established  currency  of  the  country.  I  could 
'^|hcTtfbre  resist  the  inclination  which  IJelt,  to  come  forward  at  such 
^criai;beiag  apprehensive  that  the  Bank  Directors  might  be  deterned 
^a  tcling  with  sufficient  energy  in  checking  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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commercial  world  at  tbat  time.  Unless  tbey  were  convinced,  that  tl^ 
doctrines  of  the  Committee  were  not  so  universally  admitted  as  they 
had  been  led  to  imagine,  and  consequently  might  not  be  ultimately 
adopted.  /  was  thence  led  to  publish  some  observations  on  the  Report 
of  the  Committee,  which  have  been  for  some  time  before  tlie  Pub- 
lic' (pp.  34, 35.) 

From  this  modest  narrative  it  incontestably  appears  that  to  Sir 
Johu  alone  will  our  posterity  be  indebted  for  the  preservation  (if 
fortimately  it  shall  be  preserved)  of  an  unadulterated  paper  mouey^ 
He  first  discovered  the  incmable  wiwieldiness,  and  other  defects  of 
coin ;  he  foresaw,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bullion  Committee^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  danger  of  the  Capitol ;  he,  like 
the  wmged  guardian  of  that  Capitol,  gave  warning  of  the  dimger 
on  the  19th  of  April.  The  Committee,  taking  advantage  of  his 
absence,  published  their  report :  but  he  returned ;  he  comforted 
the  whole  mercantile  world;  and  their  tears  were  chained  to 
smiles.  He  encouraged  the  Bank  Directors,  and  he  printed  hi» 
first  pamphlet. 

*  Having,  after  this,  been  led  to  peruse'  Mr.  Husldsson's  pub* 
lication,  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  to  write  some  reoiarks 
on  that  performance.  But  Mr.  Huskisson's  misconceptions  were 
so  numerous,  that  Sir  John's  patience  appears  to  have  abandooed 
him  at  the  19th  page ;  and  he  has  found  himself  compiled  to  leave 
us  a  mere  fragment  of  that  critical  essay,  which  he  had  projected 
for  our  instruction.  Of  that  fragment,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis. 

Mr.  Huskissou  )iad  stated,  that  the  work  which  he  submitted 
to  the  public,  had  b^n  T)riginally  prepared  for  '  an  indulgent  and 
limited  circle  of  friends ;'  a  statement  which  Sir  John  does  not  con- 
trovert: *  But  (says  he,  p.  40.)  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  if*  the 
communication  of  these  opinions  was  restricted  to  particular  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  why  it  was  not  general  T  Nothing  cau  be 
more  adroit  than  Sir  John's  device  of  thus  tying  down  his  adversary 
to  the  performance  of  two  incompatible  conditions.  Neither  is  this 
defect  the  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  work.  '  In- 
stead of  resting  on  the  improved  experience  of  modem  times,  be 
has  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  warped  by  a  Locke  and  other  au- 
thors of  former  periods*'  But  such  authority  *  in  questions  of  poli- 
tical economy,  can  no  longer  be  recognized.'  The  nature  of  all 
demonstration  must  depend  on  *  the  circumstances  of  the  times,' 
(p.  38.)  in  which  the  reasoner  happens  to  live.  What  vaxy formerly 
have  been  true  *  can  ttever  be  applicable  to  sudi  an  era  as  that  in 
which  we  live/  (ibid.)  Mr.  Locke's  doctrines,  in  political  econo- 
my, are,  like  '  the  a^icient  dogmas  of  a  Columella/  in  practical 
agricultui^e,  perfectly  obsolete ;  and  are  alike  superseded  in  modem 
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tifnes  bj  an  improved  philosophy  in  both  sciences,  the  teacher  of 
which  Sir  John's  modes^r  forbids  him  distinctly  to  name. 

niut  might  be  Mr.  Huakisson's  answers  to  others  of  Sir  John's 
chaigcft  i^inst  him,  we  do  not  venture  to  conjecture;  but  to  the 
nasteriy,  though  chastened  ridicule,  with  which  he  i$  thus  assailed 
for  having  '  suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  ancient  authors/  we 
iiDagine  that  he  would  reply  by  declaiing  his  consent  to  appeal 
to  no  more  than  two,  and  those  very  modem  authors,  whose  works, 
though  extremely  voluminous,  and  perhaps  unnecessarily  multiplied 
ID  their  editions,  contain  in  each  copy  but  one  single  sentence ; 
upon  the  construction  of  which  alone  the  whole  question  between 
him  and  Sir  John  Sinclair  turns.  These  authors  are  the  late  Mr. 
Abraham  Newland,  and  the  present  Mr.  Henry  Hase.  »  ^ud  the 
controverted  construction  arises  on  the  meaning  of  die  words  '  I 

PROMISE  TO  PAY.' 

This  however  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  has  to  encounter  in  tne  contest.  Sir  John  having 
once  more  put  aside  all  authorities  living  or  dead,  except  his  own, 
proceeds  to  dispoit  himself  in  th^  field  which  he  has  thus  cleared ; 
and  to  perplex  his  <liscomfited  antagonist  with  a  rapid  succession 
of  conU-adjctory  aphorisms. 

*  The  coin  of  a  country,'  (says  he)  *  may  be  compared  to  its  roads ; 
FOIL  ndtker  the  roads  nor  Uie  currency  of  a  country  produce  any  thing  J 

While  Mr.  Huskisson  is  entangled  in  the  maze  of  this  unex- 
pected similitude,  he  comes  upon  him  with  t)ie.  following  propo- 
sitioo:  .     .  ^4 

'  From  fifty  to  sixty  millions  carrying  on  our  agriculture,  our  com- 
merce, and  our  manufactures,  and  producing  a  revenue  (and  conse- 
quently a  national  force)  aUogether  incredibU,  are  created  by  paper 
mmty! 

Takii^  advantage  of  the  state  of  stupor  into  which  he  natu- 
lilly  supposes  his  victim  to  be  thrown  by  blows  coming  in  such 
oppositie  directions,  our  merciless  author,  now  pours  upon  him  ^  the 
Wi  of  stocks' — *  the  increase  of  bankruptcies' — *  the  shock  of 
nercandle  confidence' — *  alL  of  which,'  he  declares,  *  may  partly 
be  owing  to  other  circumstatices ;  but  a  considerable  share  of  the 
Busdnef  ought  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  Report  of  the  Bul- 
lion Conunittee.' — p.  54. 

Turning,  however,  from  this  gloomy  side  of  the  picture,  and 
kaving  Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  undisturbed  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties propoonded  to  him,  we  proceed  with  pleasure  to  collect  the 
lemainii^  fra^ents  of  the  argument  scattered  through  the  various 
^visions  of  Sir  John's  pamphlet,  which  prove  all  our  prosperity  to 
kive  flowed  exclunvdy  from  the  substitution  of  paper  for  coin. 

voi,.  V.  MO.  IX,  I  Well 
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Well  aWare  that  the  impression  made  by  an  argumenty  like  that 
produced  by  any  other  projectile,  is  proportionate  to  the  frequency 
of  its  impulse;  Sir  John  very  wisely  borrows,  from  pages  i2  and 
13  of  his  former  pamphlet,  the  important  financial  document,  by 
which  it  appears  (as  we  stated  in  our  last  Number)  diat  the  taxejt 
paid  by  diis  country  in  1809  exceeded,  by  about  39  millions,  tlie 
amount  of  our  revenue  in  1796.  During  the  period  which  hafl" 
since  elapsed,  Sir  John  has  vainly  attempted  to  discover  any  change 
ia  our  geographical  position;  any  unusual  variatioH  of  the  com- 
pass, any  electrical  phenomena,  or  anomalies  in  the  state  of  our 
atmosphere;  any  changes  in  our  physical,  or  moral,  or  political 
constitution,  which  can  have  ^  enabled  us  to  go  on,'  and  even  to 
thrive  under  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  excepting  only  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  coin. 

*  If  the  circulating  n\edium  was  reduced  to  [what  was]  its  amount 
in  1796,  (which  would  necessarily  result  from  the  suggestions  of  the 
Bullion  Committee,)  Sir  John  much  questions  whether,  instead  of  rais- 
ing our  present  augmented  revenue,  and  maintaining  our  present  ex- 
tended establishments,  we  should  be  able  to  pay  even  the  nineteen  mil* 
Uons  which  were  raised  in  the  year  1796.' — p.  19. 

'  The  ability  to  pay  taxes,'  says  he,  '  entirely  depends  on  the  abun* 
dance  of  the  circulating  medium.* — p.  42. 

.  *  *  Paper  currency,'  he  affirms,  '  has  no  intrinsic  value.    The  nation 
has  it  for  nothing;  and  this  forms  its  principal  advantage.' — p.  44. 

Let  us  then  sum  up,  with  no  less  wonder  than  gratitude,  the  in- 
scrutable qualities,  and  ineffable  blessings  of  an  unlimited  paper 
currency.  It  *  costs  uothing.'  It '  produces  notiiing.'  Yet  it  alone 
enables  us  to  *  pay  all  our  taxes.' — It  '  creates  our  agriculture, 
conunerce,  and  manufactures.' — It  ^maintains  a  force  altogether 
incredible.' — It  is  calculated  to  prevent  invasion,  which  moat' 
therefore  (as  the  law  at  present  stands)  be  postponed  till  set 
months  after  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Having  thus  pursued,  link  by  link,  the  whole  chain  of  omr  nw 
thor's  reasoning,  and  twice  conducted  the  reader,  tliough  necesM* 
rily  by  tortuous  routes,  to  the  end  of  diis  important  treatise^  we 
^e  compelled  once  more  to  return  upon  our  steps  for  the  pufpoae 
of  takjng  another  glance  at  the  two  title  pages. 

We  confess  that  we  were,  at  first,  unable  to  comprdieod  wbj 
Sir  John,  amid  the  blaze  and  radiance  of  his  accumulated  honowrs^ 
should  imagine  that  any  additional  splendour  could  accrue  firom  the 
revived  impiitaliou  to  himself,  in  title  page  No»  2.  of  his  Hialoiy 
of  the  Public  Revenue;  one  of  bis  earliest,  and^  wilhoiil disparage- 
ment to  any  of  his  other  works,  the  most  obscure  of  lot  pei^ 
formances«  We  have,  however,  sincQ  discovered  the  real  policy 
of  Sir  John's  reproduction  of  tim  his  Qr^^bom  pcog^n^* 

.  .^The 

« 
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*  Tlie  subjects  of  CQif^ftnd  paper  cuirency  (he  has  observed,  p.  31,) 
ait  quwtioitt  of  great  difficulty^  re^rding  which,  much  may  be  said  on 
Mi»ides ;  and  in  the  deciding  of  whi^h  penons  may^  I  trusty  fairly  and 
€oascicjUiousfy,  entertain  discordant  apinitms,* 

It  is  already  known  to  our  readers  that  Sir  John  exhibited,  hi  a 
faper  called  the  Contrast,  some  specimens  of  this  '  conscientioua 
discordance'  betvi^een  his  opinions  ia  1797  and  1810.  But  tbia 
atowal,  be  seems  to  have  apprehended,  might  lead  to  the  sup^ 
position  that  he  had  shifted  his  opinions  onlyonce  in  the  course  of 
die  iKscusiiioiis  on  the  Bank  restriction.  To  refute  this  supposi- 
tion, he  quotes  (p.  23)  from  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Revenue,  published  in  1803,  the  following  extract. 

*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  as  at 
prcseot  constituted,  can  ever  again  open  to  any  efiective  purpose,  as  the 
least  rumour  of  war,  or  any  continuance  of  an  unfavourable  state  of 
exchange,  roust  compel  it  to  shut  again  its  coffers,  and  to  suspend  it^ 
pajinents  in  cash.' 

It  is  thus  clearly  shewn,  that,  in  1803,  our  author  maintained  an 
•pillion  essentially  different  from  either  of  his  opinions  of  1 797  and 
I8I0.  In  1797>  we  have  seen  him  strenuously  resisting  the  Re- 
rtnctioii  of  the  Bank,  and  predicting  ruin  to  the  Empire  if  cash 
pajmeiits  be  not  instantly  resumed;  in  1803,  as  he  now  apprises 
ai,  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  Bank's  ever  resuming 
cash  payments;  and  in  1810,  we  behold  him  the  chosen  cham- 
pioo  of  the  present  system,  by  which  the  Bank  i$  to  open  at  the 
ei^tioH  of  six  months  after  the  peace.  These  three  opinions 
•{^ear  to  comprehend  every  possible  variety  of  which  the  subject 
admits;  and  therefore  the  inference  with  which  he  follows  up  thf 
above  quotation  from  his  publication  of  1803,  that  '  nothing  can 
be  BUMre  rnifak*  than  to  attribute  any  change  of  opinion  in  [to] 
As  author  of  that  work,'  is  plainly  conclusive,  and  irresistible. 

Taming  over  this  second  title  page  we  again  find  oiu'selves  at 
Ae  '  addresa,'  or  preamble.  Of  the  four  sections  of  which  it 
^aatitta,  the  two  which  Sir  John  put  forward  as  the  foundation 
ttd  conclusion  of  his  labours,  hav^  already  been  noticed,  viz. 
I. '  Ihefill  IB  the  price  of  gold.*  2.  *  The  rate  of  exchange  with 
Iidand.'  We  must  not  however  whplly  pass  by  the  two  remainiiy 
*Bctioiis.  3.  *  On  Ae  Bank  of  En^and  being  coi^ipelled  to  pun- 
Aaate  gold  at  way  price,  to  carry  on  its  circulation.'  4.  *  Upon  th^ 
Ul  in  the  value  of  the  funded  property  of  the  country,"  in  consaf 
^Knce  of  the  proceedings  of  the  BulHon  Committee/ 

Sh-  John  having  informed  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Merle, 

.ftat  bul^on,  which  had  been  at  15|,  is  now  only  at  8 J  per  cent. 

>b(»Teti^  Mmt  price;  th^  bigoted  admirers  of  coin  might  ami* 

«pate  an  iotention,  on  the  part  of  the  9ank,  ^f  preparing  for  the 

^  1  8  resumpti^ 
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resumpUon  of  cash  payments.  But,  in  Section  S,  Sir  John  fairly 
warns  us  that  if  the  Bank  should^  most  pusillanimously,  consent 
to  purchase  bullion  at  a  loss  of  even  8}  per  cent.,  they  would  en- 
tirely forfeit  his  protection. 

Section  4  we  consider  as  Sir  John's  most  distinguished  effort;  as 
a  piece  of  reasoning  in  which  subtlety  of  intelkct  and  iiigeniiout 
candor  are  equally  conspicuous. 

*  The  fall,  says  he,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
stocks,  must  be  greatly  owing  to  the  attack  that  has  most  unfortu- 
nately been  made  on  our  circulation.'  He  then  points  out  the  im- 
mediate agency  by  which  this  fall  must  have  been  brought  abdut^ 
namely  the  anxiety  of  foreigners  to  sell  out,  from  their  apprehen- 
sion, as  it  should  seem,  of  being  compelled  to  receive  their  divi- 
dends in  cash.  He  produces  a  *•  statement  of  the  prices  of  the 
different  stocks,  on  the  22d  February  and  1st  December  1810,'  by 
which  it  appears  that  Bank  stock,  the  capital  of  which  amounts 
to  between  11  and  12  millions,  has  experienced,  within  less  than 
a  year,  the  very  remarkable  fall  of  32  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period,  the  price  of  the  public  funds,  of  which  the  aggr^;ate 
capital  amounts  to  rather  more  than  77^  millions,  has  fallen  about 
If  per  cent;  a  depression  which,  considering  the  usual  politics  of 
speculators  in  stock,  is  not  more  than  might  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  any  occurrence  of  great  national  advantage,  or  national 
glor}',  such  as  a  victory  gained  by  ourselves  or  by  our  allies,  or 
the  elevation  of  Sir  John  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  Such  if 
the  simple  residt  of  this  document;  and  never  did  magician  per- 
form more  wonders  with  his  cabalistic  diagrams  than  Sir  Jobo 
has  wrought  by  means  of  his  Arabic  numenwi.  The  course  of  his 
reasoning  is  as  follows : 

If  all  the  public  creditors  had  wished  to  sell,  and  had  actually 
sold  their  stock,  their  aggregate  loss,  at  14  per  cent  on  115  mil- 
lions would  have  amounted  to  near  14  millions. 

And  if  all  the  holders  of  Bank  stock  had  done  the  same  thing,  tbnr 
loss,  at  32  per  cent,  on  between  1 1  and  12  millions,  would  amount 
to  between  3  and  4  millions. 

<  ^rhus  It  appears,  that  the  value  of  funded  property,  has  already 
fallen  to  the  enormous  amount  of  £  17,182,492.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  a  statement  will  awaken  the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  tke  stoch 
in  general  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  our  present  system  unim- 
paired, Sec. 

*  From  the  preceding  statement  it  is  evident,  that  the  proprietor!  <rf 
Bank  stock  have  already  suffered,  in  the  value  of  their  property,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  four  milhons  sterling ; — yet  when  these  proprietor! 
are  assembled,  it  is  considered  to  bo  indecorous  in  them  to  raise  any  cla- 
mour against  proceedings,  by  which  their  most  !uUtantial  ioterests  art 
so  deeply  affected.'  (p.  12.) 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  mode  of  amalgamating 
die  interests  of  the  holders  of  the  public  funds  with  those  of  the 
Bank  proprietors ;  nothing  more  ddicate  than  the  insinuation  of 
the  means  by  which,  having  once  determined  to  make  common 
cause,  the  combined  party  may  effectually  resist  any  innovation  in 
the  present  state  of  our  currency. 

Is  it  not  possible,  however,  that  some  proprietors  of  the  public 
ftmds  before  they  consent  to  this  species  of  partnership,  may  make 
some  impertinent  inquiries,  respecting  the  real  fairness  and  equality 
of  the  proposed  firm  i  May  they  not  ask  whether  there  have  hitherto 
been  any pectt/ior  gains  and  advantages  belonging  to  Bank  stock? 
Whether  any  exorbitant  rbe  in  its  marketable  value  has  taken 
place;  whether,  for  instance,  that  value  has  more  than  doubled; 
and  within  what  time  and  since  what  period  i  Whether  any  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  the  yearly  dividend  ?  Whether,  in 
addition  to  this  circumstance,  any  extrinsic  source  of  profit  had 
accrued,  in  the  shape  of  bonus,  or  otherwise,  to  the  proprietors  of 
this  stock  within  the  same  time  and  since  the  same  period  ?  And 
if  it  diould  appear  upon  investigation  that,  within  the  space  of  13 
years  since  tne  year  1797,  the  marketable  value  of  100/.  Bank 
stock  bad  Visen  from  something  less  than  128/.  to  very  near  280/. ; 
that  the  dividend  has  been  increased  from  7  to  10  per  cent. ;  and 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  period,  bonuses  to  the  amount  of 
about  32  per  cent,  had  been  given  to  every  proprietor ; — may  not 
the  public  annuitant  ^k  whether  any  such  advantages  are  intended, 
in  future,  to  be  shared  amongst  the  holders  of  the  public  funds? 
and,  if  answered  in  the  negative,  may  he  not  begin  to  suspect  that 
those  profits,  in  which  he  neither  has  had,  nor  is  to  have  any  par* 
ticipation,  may  possibly  have  been  acquired  in  some  degree  at  his 
expense? 

We  confess  therefore  that  we  do  not  much  expect  that  Sir 
John  s  hint  about '  clamour*  will  be  taken,  at  least  by  the  holders 
of  the  public  funds ; — or  that  they  will  easily  be  led  to  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  whenever  the  Legislature  shall  think  fit  to 
direct  the  resumption  of  cash  payments. 

Nothing  now  remains  to  .  be  noticed  but  the  motto  which  Sir 
John  has  inshrined  in  his  title  page  No.  1,  and  which  he  would 
no  doubt  have  inscribed  on  it  in  letters  of  ^old,  but  that  ink  and 
paper  are,  in  his  eyes,  more  valuable.  This  apophthegm,  whilst* 
It  shews  the  genuine  dread  and  detestation  in  which  Sir  John  holds 
ill  antipapyncal  heresies,  exhibits  at  the  same  time  no  equivocal 
proof  of  h^  dexterity,  in  accommodating  a  quotation  to  his  pur* 
pote,  by  the  judicious  retrenchment  of  what  is  redundant  or  inap- 
plicabWl  . 

.The  sentence  quoted  by  Sir  John  as  a  motto  is, 

13  •  Had 
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•  Hafl  tnatters  been  left  without  «iny  change  at  all,  no  bad  ^onse- 
<|QenceB  would  have  followed.  Then  existed  <mhf  m  the  heah  <f  Theo* 
m^f.'— (Sir  James  Steuart'u  Pol.  Econ.  Book  IV^  cap.  51.) 

We  have  referred  to  Sir  James  Stenart's  work,  and  tberfe  find 
the  sentence  as  follows :  *  These  existed  only  in  the  heads  of  tHB 
French  theorists;'  the  passage  from  which  the  extract  is  taken  be- 
ing a  vindication  and  defence  of  the  notorious  Mississippi  scheme. 

It  appears  from  this  omission  that  there  is  in  the  paper  system, 
as  well  as  in  other  systems  of  philosophy,  an  exoteric,  and  att 
fesoteric  doctrine — one  doctrine  to  be  preadied  to  the  crowd, 
and  another  to  be  understood  by  the  initiated :  a  mode  of  instruct 
tion  which  we  might  conceive  to  have  been  adopted  by  Sir  Johft 
from  Pythagoras,  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  many  points  of  diffe- 
rence between  these  two  eminent  philosophers ;  —  Pythagoras^ 
imperturbable  taciturnity,  and  Sir  John's  indefatigable  communi* 
cativeness;  Pythagpras's  aversion,  and  Sir  John's  predilection  for 
the  Bean  husbandry — Pythagoras's  thigh  of  gold,  and  Sir  John's 
antipathy  to  that  metal.  Be  this  as  it  m^y,  we  think  ourselves 
indebted  to  this  quotation,  and  this  omission  of  Sir  John's  for  t 
new  view  or  the  whole  subject  *m  controversy,  and  one  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  world  was  yet  prepared  to  receive. 
Can  it  be  that  Sir  John,  amidst  his  multi^rious  occupations,  hat 
not  found  sufficient  leisure  to  acquire,  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  internal  process  of  his  own  mhid,  any  notion  of  the  association 
of  ideas  ?  Or  did  he  really  think  the  time  come  for  suggesting, 
covertly  and  delicately,  to  the  mind  of  every  attentive  reader,  the 
analogy  which  the  indefinite  continuance  of  our  present  system  of 
currency  would  bear  to  that  so  happily  devised  for  the  benefit  of 
France,  by  the  ingenious  though  much  calamniated  Law? 

We  should  now  take  leave  of  our  author  with  an  expression  of 
our  gratitude  for  the  mstruction  and  amusement  vdrich  he  has 
afforded  us,  were  we  not  desirous,  before  we  part  from  him,  of 
correcfing  an  error  into  which  we  understand  certain  well-meaning 
but  ill-advised  persons  have  fallen,  as  if  some  disparagement  faan 
been  intended  to  his  parts  and  dignity  bv  the  ceremony  of  which 
we  admitted  the  suggestion  in  the  conclusion  of  our  crlliciistti  oQ 
his  former  pamphlet. 

Such  an  error  could  only  proceed  from  a  profound  ignorance  of 
all  antient  and  modern  history ;  both  of  which  teem  with  examples, 
which  shew  the  Ram  to  have  been  considered,  in  mil  tges,  tf 
belonging  to  the  very  noblest  class  of  quadrupeds. 

Need  we  recall  to  any  man's  recollection  Count  HftttiiltoiD'^ 
Ram,  the  well  known  historiographer  of  the  giant  Moulinean  ?  add 
particularly  that  giant's  most  touching  and  pathetic  estpo^tidationi 
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'  BiSer  mon  ami^  si  tn  voulois  C9mmencerpar  le  comnuncement^  tm 
me/eroi*  f^rand  plMwrT — an  expostulation  almost  involuntarilj 
n^Sgesting  itself  to  tbe  syai|Nitbetic  feelings  of  every  reader  of  Sir 
John's  pam{)hlets. 

Need  we  refer  to  that  admired  Arabian  miscellany,  which  is 
weU  known  to  contain  tbe  most  faithfiul  and  lively  picture  of  the 
■WDiiers  apd  customs  of  tbe  East,  for  the  story  of  the  talking  bar« 
ber's  third  brother,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  im^ructing 
and  tnuning  Rams  to  sii^le  combat,  and  who  had  this  farther  pe- 
culiarity that  ^e  considered  himself  as  defrauded  by  a  magician 
who  pud  him  in  paper  money  ? 

Does  not  Kiitgersius  represent  Robertus  Titius,  as  quoting  from 
Pttblins  Victorius,  tbe  positive  assertion  that  the  sons  of  kii^s  were 
aacieBtlj  wpnt — in  ariete  eqidtandi  rudimenta  didicisse — to  leani 
to  ride,  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  Ram  i 

AMdlooiuSy  as  our  readm  cannot  but  remember,  attributes  to 
the  Ram  a  human  voice ;  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hecatasus* 
IKooyaius  of  Mitylene  goes  so  fiir  as  to  represent  tbe  Ram  as  tbe 
preceptor  or  privy  counsellor  of  a  prince.  *But  Manilius  speaks 
stiil  iBore  to  our  purpose,  when,  d^ribing  the  Ram  among  die 
beavealj  constellations,  he  declares  him  to  be  not  only  a  privy 
touBseUor,  but  a  whole  Council  in  Imnself. 

Concilium  ipse  suuin  est  Aries,  ut  principe  dignum  est; 
Audit  se,  libmmque  videt. 

Man,  Aitron,  1.  li.  v.  485, 6. 
The  Ram'%  the  Privy  Council  of  the  skies ;  1 

Hears  his  own  doctrines ;  on  himself  rehes ;  > 

And  still  CD  Libra  bends  his  wary  eyes.  3 

Whether  it  be  here  understood  that  the  Ram  is  conversant  with 
the  Balance  of  trade,  or  Balance  of  payments,  or  that  he  has  an  eya 
to  the  nature  of  the  Pound  sterling, — (either  of  which  translations 
will  answer  correctly  to  the  Latin  word  Libra,) — it  is  equally  plain 
that  onr  author  could  not  have  been  more  appositely  nor  mora 
honourably  mounted. 

Far  thmfore  from  consenting  to  separate  the  Knight  and  bis 
Courser,  we  are  much  more  in<£ned  to  agree  with  those  who  re* 
commend  that  as  in  their  labours  on  earth,  so,  in  their  celestial 
hoBoars^  they  should  be  inseparably  associated. 

Vifgil  proposed  the  ascription  of  Augustus  to  the  Coundb  of 
ths  Gods,  aind  die  formation  of  a  constellation  in  his  honour, 
as  boi^  auctorem  frugum,  (patron  of  husbandry,)  a  ouaUfica* 
tioD  in  which  he  cannot  be  pretended  to  have  rivalled  the 
codDeot  author  of  whom  we  are  treating.  He  undertook  too 
without  heaitatioB  that  the  scorpion  should  contract  bis  tlaws  to 
•ake  room  for  the  star  of  Augustus.    What  Scorpius  would  have 

I  4  dona 
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done  for  Caesar,  Aries  no  doubt  would  readily  do  for  Sir  John  : 
but  a  more  eligible  spot  can  be  selected  for  his  accommodation. 

According  to  the  Roman  rites,  this  transplantation  into  the 
stars  must  be  preceded  by  the  ceremony  of  an  apotheosis.  The 
formality  of  previous  sepulture  might  in  the  present  instance  be 
dispensed  with ;  but,  widi  that  single  exception,  the  whole  might 
be  conducted  according  to  the  forms  which  all  our  classical  readers 
no  doubt  will  remember. 

An  image  of  the  person  to  be  deified  and  subsequently  constel* 
lated,  as  Itfge  as  Hfe,  and  moulded  in  wax,  must  be  placed  on  an 
elevated  ivory  bed,  with  curtains,  and  a  coverlet  of  cloth  of  gQ4d. 
If  wax  should  not  be  to  be  had  in  the  present  state  of  our  foreigu 
commerce,  the  figure  might  be  cast  in  native  suet  or  prime  tallow  : 
&e  cloth  of  gold  would  of  course  be  exchanged  for  British  ker- 
seymere. The  image  lies  in  an  easy  attitude,  and  appears  mther 
pale  and  sickly.  During  seven  days,  one  or  more  members  of  the 
medical  (or  veterinary)  college  occasionally  attend  to  feel  the  pa- 
tient's pulse,  and  finally  declare  that  his  longevity  is  ternunated. 
The  body  is  then  conveyed  to  the  Forum  Boariuniy  (or  Sndthfieidy) 
where  it  lies  in  state ;  after  which  the  procession,  passing  by  the 
JErarntmf  (or  Bank  J  marches  forward  to  the  Campus  Martins, 
(or  Artillery-ground,)  in  the  centre  of  which  is  erected  a  pyramidal 
pile  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  combustibles,  on  which,  under  a 
rich  canopy,  and  surrounded  by  banners  inscribed  with  the  titles 
of  the  deceased,  (and  in  this  case  with  the  titles  also  of  his  various 
compositions,)  is  placed  the  ivory  bed  with  its  statue.  According 
to  the  Roman  custom  a  comedian,  or  mime,  representing  the  person 
of  the  deceased,  pronounced  some  characteristic  speech,  or  recited^ 
or  imitated  some  remarkable  action  or  habit  of  his  life,  llius  it 
is  recorded  that  in  the  case  of  the  financial  and  economical  Ves- 
pasian, the  mime,  who  personated  him,  enlivened  die  ceremony  of 
nis  funeral  by  some  satirical  sallies  against  the  profusion  of  its  ex- 
pense. In  the  present  instance,  the  supposed  defunct  being  fortu- 
nately alive  to  witness  the  honours  paid  to  his  waxen  or  sebaceous 
representative,  might  execute  this  part  in  person.  He  would  pro- 
bably deliver  a  long  oration  on  the  merits  of  the  Restriction  Bill, 
comparing  it  to  the  more  ancient  Lex  Papiria,  vi4iich  was  intended 
to  liberate  the  Roman  Republic  firom  the  ponderous  currency  of 
their  original  Asses. 

This  oration  being,  at  length,  concluded,  the  whole  assembly 
lise,  and  utter  a  shout  of  exultation.  The  pile  is  then  aet  on  fire, 
and  at  the  same  instant  an  ei^le  or  kite  (in  the  present  mstance  a 
paper  one  would  be  most  appropriate)  is  detached  from  the  sum« 
mit,  and  soaiing  high  in  air,  appears  to  convey  into  the  douds  all 
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diat  is  immtteml  of  ifae  person  nvfao  was  the  object  of  the  ao« 
kmiiilj. 

Here  prop^ly  the  ceremony  of  the  apotheosis  ends.  All  that 
remtkis  is  to  find  a  proper  place  and  denomination  for  the  required 
eoBsteUation. 

The  desiderata  seem  to  be,  1st.  That  it  riiotdd  contain  at  least 
oae  star  of  the  first  magnitude ;  2d.  That  such  star  dionU,  in  this 
climate,  be  constantly  above  the  horizon,  a  condition  not  fulfilled 
by  Aries,  or  the  Ram ;  3d.  That  it  should  recal  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  obs^n^ers,  the  earthly  propensities,  and  favourite  occu- 
pations of  the  subject  of  the  apotheosis ;  4th.  That  it  should,  if 
possible,  express  whether  he  was  a  M.  P.,  and  for  what  county  or 
borough ;  5th.  That  it  should  distinctly  point  out  one,  at  least,  of 
his  most  briHiant  and  beneficial  discoveries. 

Ifow  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  must  have  anticipated  our 
remark,,  that  there  is  but  one  star  in  the  heavens  which  combines 
all  these  qualifications,  and  which  is  therefore  pointed  out  by  na- 
ture as  the  appropriate  basis  of  the  new  constellation.  This  is  the 
a^a  of  Bootes. 

1^  It  is  only  surpassed  in  splendour  by  Sinus  and  the  Spica 
Viiginis,  to  the  latter  of  which,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  >  it  is 
nearly  allied.  9^.  It  never  sets.  3^.  llie  synipatliies  between 
the  tenestrial  pursuits  of  Bootes  (in  lAtin  Bubulcusy  and  in  French 
LtBouvier)  and  those  of  the  illustrious  personage  whose  obsequies 
we  hare  just  celebrated  are  so  numerous,  that  those  who  beUeve 
the  doctrine  of  transm^ration,  must  suppose  the  former  person- 
age lo  have  actually  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  horn 
sgaiii,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revivmg  under  the  name  of  the 
Istter.  4*.  Tlie  fourth  condition,  whidi  appears  the  mostdiffi^ 
cdtf  is  nevertheless  most  accurately  fulfilled :  the  imagination  of 
^▼ery  stargazer  being  naturally  directed  from  the  alpha  of  Bootes 
to&e  idsmd  of  Boota,  (Ai^lici  Bute,)  which  will  owe  all  its  fu- 
ftve  celebrity  to  the  chrcumstance  of  its  being  actually  represented 
m  paiiiament  by  the  very  person  to  whom,  (according  to  the  hypo- 
WOM  of  his  previous  existence,)  it  must  have  been  originally  in- 
Mttedfor  its  name.  6*.  And  lastly,  the  advantages  which  the  in- 
i^abitaBts  of  an  insular  empire  like  ours  must,  ultimately,  derive 
^Wmi  extensive  matrimonial  alliances  with  that  race  of  sufcHmarine 
denudes,  with  whom  oiur  author  has  made  us  acquainted,  alliances 
from  which  will  spring  a  race  of  Britons  Uiily  deserving  our 
WBted  title  of  '  Lords  of  the  Ocean,'  naturally  su§^est  that  the 
coMell^ion  to  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  should  be  called  die 
Phcena  major  or  Mermaid,  As  to  the  stars  to  be  employed 
ta  its  composition,  a  line  drawn  from  the  alphii  of  Bootes  above* 
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mmtiotiedy  tfarottgh  alpha  Lyite,  alpha  coropie,  alpha  delphini,  and 
alpha  aqiiarii,  will  form  a  beaiiufully  waving  configuration  of  great 
extent^  terrainaUng  at  one  end  in  the  spica  virginii,  aad  at  the 
#tfaer  in  die  splendid  star  called  Famalhaut,  or  the  great  JijA;  thug 
exhibiting  a  type  of  the  long  doubted  union  between  f^irgo  and 
Pi9Cei  so  fortunately  revealed  to  Sir  John,  and  by  him  commaBi- 
cated  to  the  nniveree. 

*  Such  honours  Ilion  to  her  hero  paid  ; 
And  peaceful  slept  the  rtighty  Hector's  shade/ 


Art.  VIII.    J  Statement  of  Facts  delivered  to  Lord  Mink^ 

Governor  General  of  India ^  l^c.  on  his  fate  arrival  at  Madras. 
*    By  William  Pctrie,  Esq.  Senior  Member  of  the  Co«Ak»1  at 

Madi-as.    fVith  an  Appendix  of  Official  Minutes.  8w.  pp.  100; 

London.    Stockdale.    1810. 
A  Reply  to  the  Fuhlication  of  William  Petrie,  Esq.  regarding 

the  late  Transactions  at  Madras.    8vo.  pp.  70. 
An  accurate  and  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Origin  and  Progrca 

of  the  Dissentions  at  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  founded  on 

Original  Papers  and  Correspondence.    Swo.  pp.  S57-  LdoaAotu 
'    1810. 
A  Letter  from  an  Officer  at  Madras  to  a  Friend  formerly  its  tint 

Service,  now  in  England :  exhibiting  the  Rise,  Progrtas^  emd 
'    actual  State  of  ^Ae  late  unfortunate  Infurrectkm  in  the  Indiam 

Army.    8vo.    pp.  116.    London.    1810. 
An  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Consequences  of  tie 

late  Discontents  of  the  Army  of  the  Madras  t^abliskmesit* 

8vo.    pp.  294.    Ixmdon.    1810. 
A  Postscript  to  the  Account,  i^c.  &c.    By  the  Author  of  the  Fom 

leading  Letters  of  the  original  Work.     With  Remarks  and  ms 

Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  Interesting  DocumemU  never 

before  published,    8vo.    pp.  96.    London.    1810. 
Papers  relating  to  East  India  Affairs.   (Madras  Army.)   Or* 

aered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  9,Mi  May, 

1810, 

n^HE  interest,  whieh  the  first  news  of  the  disturbances  at  M»> 
-^  dras  excited  in  the  public  mind,  appeariag,  after  a  short  inter- 
mission, to  revive,  we  have  thou^  that  some  attempt  on  mu 
part  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  subject  might  not  be  uiipleaaiDg 
to  our  read^s.  Unequal  as  we  nay  feel  to  the  task,  our  e0brts 
^ave  not  been  wanting  to  qualify  ourselves  for  a  due  performance 
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of  k,  boA  by  a  omM  mtfokj  into  die  factM,  and  by  an  attenthw 
CoRsidention  of  the  pniici|ile8y  which  the  discussion  imrol?es; 
aid,  OB  Ae  strength  ot  &is  preparation,  we  shall  venture  to  plac« 
oittselveson  a  somewhat  diflterent  ground  than  is  assumed  in  any 
ef  die  pnUictfiofis  which  the  question  has  yet  drawn  fordi. 

It  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  most  of  those  publications, 
tiie  Madras  government  is  treated  with  great  injustice.  We  mak# 
the  stUeoient  without  any  embarrassment  or  reserve,  because, 
iinoai  the  misrepresentatioiw  current  respecting  the  transactiona 
is  questKNi,  we  ourselves  entered  on  the  investigation  of  the  mat- 
ter with  impressions  not  very .  favourable  to  that  government, 
and  have,  in  the  course  of  duit  investigation,  been  weaned  from 
Aoiie  impressions  only  by  die  force  of  what  strikes  us  as  the 
tmdi.  At  the  same  time,  means  may  be  found,  we  believe,  to  re*> 
coocile  a  full  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  with 
tte  admission  of  better  palliatives  for  that  of  its  opponents,  than 
have  been  furnished  by  their  own  apologists.  Nor  does  this  mode 
of  determining  the  matter  at  all  resolve  itself  into  that  grand  refrige 
<yf  indecision,  the  principle  that  both  sides  were  to  blame ;  but  it 
is  the  result  of  certain  general  views  and  maxims  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  the  particular  case.  Those  views  and  maitims  we 
dttll  in  the  first  instance  submit  to  the  reader. 

Since,  however,  in  the  developement  of  these  fundamental  ideas 
and  principles,  a  reference  to  some  of  the  works  before  us,  may 
occasionaUy  be  requisite,  it  will  be  convenient  to  prefix  soma 
geoeni  account  of  them.  The  best,  we  think,  is  the  Accurate 
Md  authentic  Narrative^  8cc.  The  enemy  has  pronounced  this 
pamphlet  to  be  written  by  an  agent  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  die 
governor  of  Madras.  It  evidendy  comes  from  a  warm  partisan 
of  that  gentleman ;  and  should,  therefore,  be  read  with  caution ; 
hot  we  have,  on  the  whole,  found  it  an  able  and  interestinff 
composition,  and,  with  some  unimportant  qualificadons,  dioulq 
M  no  great  difficulty  in  subscribing  both  to  its  statements  and 
ib  doctrines.  The  Rep/y  to  Mr.  Petrie,  we  mention  nextj, 
only  because  it  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  question ;  it  is  not 
^tten  in  a  very  i^reeable  style,  but  is  acute,  temperate,  and 
pneraBy  satisfactory.  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Petrie  himself  de^ 
<c^es,  perhaps,  more  extended  consideration,  not  so  much 
A]nn  its  intrinsic  merit,  respecting  which  there  may  be  two  opu 
MBS,  as  because  the  author  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
Madras  daring  die  period  of  the  distviHbances,  and,  in  that  ntuar 
tion,  ^ood  forth  as  the  grand  opponent  of  the  moasnres  adopted 
ty  Sir  Oeorge  Barlow.  On  the  policy  which  Mr.  Petrie  de- 
nres  himsdf  to  have  recommended,  we  sbdl  hereafter  have 
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oppoitunities  of  remarking;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  "^e  cannot 
help  complimenting  him  on  the  dispassionate  manner  in  which  he 
dehvers  himself  with  regard  to  topics  that  could  not  but  irritate 
his  feelings.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  has  reached^  or 
even  approached,  the  elevation  of  Thucydides  under  shnilar  cir- 
cumstances; but  he  invariably  preserves  a  decorum  of  tone  and 
expression,  of  which  the  '  statements'  of  European  oppositionists 
but  seldom  furnish  examples.  Precisely  the  same  praise,  and,  in 
addition  to  it,  that  of  better  writing  and  reasoning,  must,  we  think, 
be  ascribed  to  the  Letter  of  the  Madras  qfficer ;  notwithstanding 
the  unhappy  bull  in  the  title-page.  Hie  candour  di8[4ayed  in  thia 
publication,  appears  in  amiable  contrast  with  the  virulence  which 
envenoms  almost  every  page  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Discontents 
of  the  Madras  Army^  a  w^ork  manifestly  of  very  little  credit.  Tliat 
work,  however,  does  not  want  talent;  and  occasional! v,  it  even 
affects  a  display  of  literary  attainments,  although  not  always  with 
very  brilliant  success.  In  one  place,  an  unfortunate  blunder,  which 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  General  Gowdie,  of  has  for  have^  draws  on 
that  officer  the  following  still  more  mifortunate  sarcasm :  '  The 
foregoing  letter  is  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
remark  on  the  st^le,  or  the  orthographical  merits  which  it  pos- 


We,  however,  have  not  placed  an  implicit  reliance  on  any  one 
of  the  writers  who  have  been  mentioned.  We  have  not  be^i 
inattentive  to  them,  indeed ;  but  have  bestowed  far  more  atten- 
tion on  the  original  papers  which  are  respectively  annexed  to  ibem  ; 
and  most  of  all,  on  the  vast  pile  of  original  papers  printed,  by 
order  of  parliament,  with  an  express  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
great  questions  under  our  notice.  These  voluminous  documents 
seem  to  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  AiU  adjudication  of  all  the 
principal  points  in  dispute. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  neces^ry 
for  us  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  fundamentad 
rule  of  polity,  which  prescribes  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
armies  of  a  state  to  the  civil  government.  On  no  other  principle 
can  the  state  secure,  in  its  own  service,  the  efficiency  of  the 
military  body;  and,  in  addition  to  this  circumstance,  there  is 
the  alarming  probability  that  the  efficiency  of  that  body,  if  di* 
verted  from  its  legitimate  objects,  may  be  fatally  directed  to  those 
of  an  exactly  opposite  nature.  The  division  of  labour,  which, 
in  creating  the  military  order,  has  not  only  placed  arms  in  its 
hands,  but  has  conferred  on  it  all  the  advantages  of  compactness 
and  organization,  becomes,  in  this  instance,  a  separaUon,  not  so 
much  of  profession  from  profession,  as  of  strength  from  weak- 
ness. 
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ness.  AgMDBt  this  predomioaoce  of  strength,  nothing  can  secure 
die  welfare  of  the  community,  excepting  a  strict  subordination  of 
the  militaiy  to  the  civil  authority.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
absoJute  commaud  of  an  armed  force  may  encourage  the  civil 
government  to  tyrannise  over  its  subjects ;  but  the  chance  of  this 
evil — a  chance,  which  it  is  one  principal  business  of  legislation 
to  reduce  to  the  lowest  amount  possible, — can  never  be  weighed 
ifaiast  the  certainty  of  a  military  tyranny,  which  b  the  sole  and 

^uestionable  alternative, 
'or  these  reasons  it  is,  that,  in  all  but  military  governments,  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  power  is  considered  as  a  principle  of  vital 
importance.  Individually,  and  apart  from  his  professional  capacity, 
the  soldier  enjoys  the  same  rights  with  other  citizens ;  but  the  army, 
in  their  corporate  character,  are  the  subjects  of  a  despotic  con- 
troul.  Agreeably  to  this  state  of  things,  we  perceive  with  what 
exactness  the  rule  of  Montesquieu,  that  hojiour  is  the  inspiring 
ffincifte  of  a  monarchy y  verities  itself  in  the  military  system  of  a 
well-ordered  state.  Indeed,  such  a  system  may  be  diought  to 
ttemplify  that  refined  species  of  despotism,  to  which,  perhaps, 
no  constitution  of  civil  polity  can  exhibit  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation— a  despotism,  under  which  the  universal  infusion  of  a  ro- 
mantic and  chivalrous  sensibility  purifies  servitude  of  all  its 
meanness. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  this  important  practi- 
cal result  seems  to  follow ;  that,  while  a  popular  insurrection  may, 
in  many  cases,  be'  very  properly  met  by  concession,  to  the  revolt 
or  disobedience  of  an  army  must  always  be  opposed  a  steady 
reiistance.  An  insiu^ent  mob  has  sc^ldom  in  its  composition  any 
principle  of  durability  ;  it  is  connected  by  occasion,  and  probably 
will  be  dispersed  by  success.  But  if  any  thing  like  a  systematic 
spirit  of  discontent  or  rebellion  discovers  itself  in  a  people,  this 
tppearance  fmnf^  perhaps,  be  indicative  of  their  ripeness  for  a 
greater  degree  of  liberty  than  they  enjoy ;  and,  on  that  supposition, 
s  temperate  and  regulated  indulgence  may  wisely  as  well  as  justly 
be  granted  to  their  wishes.  To  what  abuses  this  doctrine  u  uable 
m  the  hands  of  factious  men,  we  are  perfectly  aware ;  but  the 
doctrine  itself  is  not  therefore  to  be  abandoned,  and  to  be  left  ex- 
diMively  to  the  use  of  those  who  value  only  its  misapplication.  Of 
i  aufi^ory  rebdlion,  the  treatment  must  be  governed  by  other  prin- 
ciples. At  no  stage  of  its  existence  does  an  army  become  enti- 
tled even  to  the  minutest  share  of  political  independence ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  since  the  organization  of  the  body  is,  in  iu  very  na- 
tve,  not  casual,  but  systematic,  that  minutest  share,  if  conferred, 
ii  sure  to  be  employed  as  an  instrument  for  the  acquisition  of 

more. 
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more.  Here,  then,  the  idea  of  permanent  eoscessioiiy  onleas  irom 
absolute  necessity,  is  precluded,  and  that  of  temporary  cooeestton 
is  ridiculous.  Only  one  course  remains  for  the  ciril  mlers  of  the 
state — ^to  shew  themsekes  unswervingly  tenacious  of  their  power — 
to  OYerawCi  by  the  decisiveness  of  ^eir  measures,  (hose  members 
of  the  military  profession  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  rush  to  all 
lengths — to  break,  divide,  and  confound  the  insurrection. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  maintain  tlie  detestable  position 
that,  in  the  case  supposed,  all  conciliatory  attempts  are  to  be 
avoided  and  disdained  by  the  government.  We  mean  to  afBrm, 
that  the  distinction  is  to  be  carefully  mauitained  between  concilia- 
tion and  concession.  We  mean  to  aflirm  farther,  that  conciliation 
is  likely  to  be  nugatory,  or  worse  than  nugatory,  unless  evidendy 
aticompanied,  both  by  the  mesms  of  resistance,  and  by  the  courage 
to  employ  those  means. 

For  the  statement  of  such  obvious  truths,  it  may  perhaps  bt 
tome  apology  to  mention  that  they  were  forgotten  by  one,  at  least, 
of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  to  which  diey  are  here  iit- 
tended  to  foe  applied.  Mr.  Petrie  was  the  second  member  of  die 
Madras  government  during  the  disturbances,  and  headed  the  oppo- 
sition to  Sir  George 'Barlow.  A  part,  and  a  very  important  part 
of  the  basis  on  which  that  opposition  was  founded,  Mr.  Petrie  has 
himself  laid  open  in  the  following  curious  passage: 

*  I  have  often  said  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  mutiny  of 
a  corps  and  the  disaffection  or  revolt  of  a  whole  army,  and  the  mea- 
sures suitable  to  the  one  are  totally  inapplicable  to  the  other ;  prompt 
and  rigorous  correction  will  compel  the  one,  but  the  other  roust  be 
regained  and  subdued  by  tb§  same  means,  which  wisdom,  talents,  and 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  employ  in  the  government  of  millions.' 
-^Strntement^  p.  23. 

This  passage,  as  the  writer  or  writers  of  the  Discontents  of  tie 
Madras  Army  would  say,  we  have  not  quoted  for  the  puiTjposB  of 

•making  any  remark  on  its  orthographical  merits.  Ckur  object  is 
rather  to  notice  its  egregious  faulliness  in  point  of  what  the  same 
authority  might  perhaps  have  been  apt  to  call  its  etymohgyy  ^ 
which  we  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  sentUYwnts  that  It 
expresses.  If  it  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Petrie  merdy  to  assert 
that,  when  a  rebdlion  becomes  irresistible,  few  things  can  be  flftove 
preposterous  thim  to  talk  of  Resisting  it,  thus  far  we  willingly  sub- 
scribe to  bis  opinion.  To  agitate,  with  reference  to  such  a  cfsei 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  resistance;  wonld  be  as  ^in» 

•«s  to  consider,  wheAer  a  man  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace,  oajf* 
to  tread  out  Ae  flames.  A  radical  fiiUacy,  however,  is  invoivedin 
th6  phraseology  which  affixes  to  the  mere  evasipH  of  aucfa  «  f*|^* 
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Hon  bj  compnyraifle,  the  terras  wbdmng  and  governing;  wbereaf 
this  is  evkieatly  not  to  subdue  and  govern,  but  to  be  subdued 
and  goferned.  An  equal,  or  rather,  the  same,  fallacy  maj  be 
charged  on  the  assumed  parallel  between  the  government  of  an 
tnnv,  and  the  government  of  a  nation.  The  essential  difference 
between  tfiese  two  operations,  we  have  already  pointed  out ;  but 
.  in  confirmation  of  our  judgment,  we  request  the  reader  to  contrast 
with  the  lucubrations  of  Mr.  Petrie,  the  striking  views  which  Lord 
Minto  has  taken  of  die  same  subject. 

*  Feeling  as  every  prudent  man,  and  especially  every  statesroan 
foght,  the  frequent  expediency,  which  1  might  indeed  call  necessity, 
of  mutual  accommodation  and  concession  in  the  controversies  and  coo- 
tentioQs  of  mankind,  and  having  learnt  from  the  wisdom  of  one,  whose 
lessons  have  become  laws  to  the  world,  that  compromise  must  be  ad- 
mitted {if  I  may  so  express  myself)  amongst  the  elements  of  human 
intercomse ;  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  rank  military  sedition  and  re- 
volt amongst  the  few  exceptions  to  this  salutary  and  healing  principle. 
Much,  for  that  very  reason,  mav  and  ought  to  be  done  to  avert  a  con- 
lest  in  whicb>  when  once  kindled,  concession  does  not  find  its  place, 
and  coDcilia^n  itself  change  its  properties,  tending  rather  to  exaspe* 
nietban  appease. 

'  The  revolt  of  an  Army,  of  which  the  object  is  to  overawe  and  con- 
troal  the  Government,  appears  to  me  to  exclude  compromise,  and  I 
regard  it  as  one  of  those  evils  for  which  the  only  remedy  is  a  firm,  vigor- 
ous, sod  determined  opposition/ — Faper$  relating  to  East  India  Affairs^ 
Ko.4,p.  4. 

I^hat  there  may  possibly  be  cases  of  military  revolt,  in  which 
dKse  maxims  are  not  applicable,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  it  appears 
tonsdiatthe  author  of  the  statement  has. been  singularly  unfor- 
tniate  in  citiiig  as  such,  the  trhimphs  gained  over  the  British  cabi- 
act,  1^  the  refractory  fleet  at  SjHtheiul,  and  by  the  armed  volun- 
teers m  Irdand.  llie  analogy  is  very  imperfect  between  the 
vefraetorineM  of  an  army,  and  that  of  a  fleet;  because,  as  nature 
has  hidierto  supplied  no  means  of  erectiug  a  naval  tyranny  on  dry 
hmi^  the  revolt  of  sailors  must  find  a  physical  limit  at  a  point  £ur 
Aort  of  m  usurpation  of  the  government.  The  analogy  is  abao- 
iitely  imagiwHry  between  the  refiractoriness  of  a  standing  army, 
snd  that  of  armed  volunteers ;  because  the  latter  are  mefdy  a  por- 
tion of  the  people,  availkij^  themselves  of  a  particular  situation,  in 
eider,  oat  to  establish  a  military  despotism,  but  to  gain  civil  piivi- 
legss.  But,  at  all  events,  the  sequel  of  the  transactions  in  <}u^on, 
^«8  hyno  ineam  such  as  to  reader  the  allusion  to  them  on  the  present 
^wasioB  peouliariy  Appropriate.  The  agitaliott  in  the  fleet  was  not 
ahinnteiy  knsbed,  wtthoot  the  lafliction  of  m  long  oonrse.of  asYere 
i;  ittd  ^  state  of  Ireland  /or  the  hai  few  years  nsagr 
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periiaps  throw  some  doubt  ou  the  policy  of  the  concessioiu  made 
^  the  voluDteer9. 

By  the  British  armies,  the  8upi:emacy  of  the  civil  power  is,  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  perfectly  acknowledged.  The  recognitioo, 
indeed,  is  uniformly  enforced  no  less  by  cucumstances  than  by  law. 
A  considerable  part  of  those  armies  has  its  position  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  people,  where  the  great  duty  of  civil  obedience  is  not 
only  communicated  to  the  soldier  by  example,  but  impressed  on 
him  by  the  overawing  disproportion  of  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
civil  population.  At  the  same  time,  those  armies  are  th^nselves 
too  numerous,  they  act  on  too  extensive  a  surface,  and  the  stations 
of  die  different  portions  which  compose  them  are  too  frequently 
shifted  and  interchanged,  to  allow  room  for  much  combmation 
against  the  authority  of  the  state.  Hence  both  the  officers  and 
the  troops  appear  to  retain,  at  all  times,  a  full  consciousness  of 
what  is  due  to  the  government,  and  unvaryingly  to  respect  the  boun- 
dary which  separates  their  civil  from  their  professional  character. 

The  gallant  military  force,  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  is  somewhat  differently  circumstanced.  We  now 
speak  of  the  European  officers  of  diat  force,  to  whom  alone  the 
present  discussion  applies;  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the 
troops,  being  native  Indians,  of  course  cannot  be  included  in  (he 
same  description.  But  of  the  officers,  it  is  well  known  that  they 
are  con6ned  for  life  to  one  th^tre.  Tliat  theatre,  it  must  be 
owiied,  is  large ;  but,  from  the  fewness  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
country,  the  communication  between  persons  of  that  race  is  very 
little  interrupted,  and  the  distance  which  divides  them  may  be  said 
to  be  lost  for  want  of  intermediate  objects.  In  point  of  ^ct, 
the  different  armies  almost  always  continue  within  die  range 
of  the  several  presidencies  to  which  they  are  respectively  at- 
tached. At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  troops,  and  the  rules 
of  the  service,  which  rules  are,  in  truth,  chiefly  founded  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  troops,  effectually  discriminate  the  Company's  oflfeert 
from  those  of  the  King's  army  with  whom  they  are,  in  a  good  de- 
gree, intermixed,  l^e  Company's  military  servants,  besides, 
though  not  actually  vefy  numerous,  form  a  considerable,  we  believe, 
the  preponderating,  part  of  the  servants  in  general.  Moat  of 
them,  too,  spend  their  lives  apart  from  the  eye  and  influoice  of 
the  civil  power ;  either  secluckd  in  camps,  the  school,  of  all  others, 
m  which  the  soldier  is  most  apt  to  unlearn  the  citizen,  or  gar- 
risoning the  capital  of  some  tributary  power,  where  they  are  onder 
every  inducement  to  fed  their  own  importance,  and  to  foq^  diat 
of  the  government  to  which  they  are  subject.  On  these  various  ac- 
counts, it  ra^t,  we  diink,  vnthont  any  disrespect  to  those  oflioers, 
be  suqMi^tad  tha^  with  all  theur  known  sensibility  to  the  feelings  of 
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professioiidl  reputation  and  national  honour,  and  even  with  a  strong 
general  attachment  to  the  name  of  their  country,  their  recollecdous 
would  be  lefls  alive  to  the  paramoutit  obligation  of  a  compkte  and 
passive  submissiveness  to  civil  authority. 

In  effect,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  the  individuals  in  question, 
among  the  bravest,  most  skilful,  and  most  honourable  members  of 
diek'  profession,  whom  the  world  can  produce,  have  yet  never  been 
able  entirely  to  resist  tlie  influence  of  their  situation  iu  the  respects 
described.  Tlie  following  historical  sketch,  though  it  refers  to  a 
period  which  some  of  the  observations  that  we  have  offered  will 
hsnlly  embrace,  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  general  subject 
under  consideration. 

*  In  Bombay,  the  Military  rose  upon  the  civil  power,  and  assumed 
^  government ;  which  they  held  and  retained  in  their  own  hands,  for 
tlie  space  of  about  two  years.* 

*  A  mutiny  of  the  Officers  took  place  in  Bengal,  in  the  year  1765 ; 
and  which  was  only  suppressed  by  the  ^rmness  of  the  great  Lord  Clive. 

'  In  or  about  the  year  1776»  Major  General  Stuart,  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  seized  on  the  then  Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Pigot,  confined 
his  person,  and  subverted  his  Government. 

*  In  the  year  1783,  the  Army  of  Madras  compelled  the  Governor, 
Lord  Macartney,  to  revoke  his  Orders,  and  re-establish  some  allow* 
aoces  which  he  had  fonnd  it  necessary  to  discontinue.  Actual  violence 
vis  not  indeed  resorted  to ;  but  the  receipt  of  three  Addresses  on  the 
same  day,  on  the  subject,  from  the  three  principal  stations  of  the  Army, 
CDonnced  his  Lordship  of  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the  point 

'  At  a  more  recent  period  in  Bengal*  in  or  about  the  year  179^,  the 
coontenance  which  the  Army  assumed  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  every  one.' — Reply  to  Fetrie,  pp.  34,  35. 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  parliamentary  papers  before  us, 
(hat,  even  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  mutiny,  the  notion  of 
the  rights  of  the  army,  and  that  of  forming  associations  to  plead 
those  rights,  were  .familiar  to  the  Madras  officers.  In  notions 
of  diis  kind,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  in  general,  seem  to 
have  been  occasionally  encouraged  by  the  British  Government ; 
wmetiiiies,  too  generously ;  at  other  times,  very  absurdly.  Our 
naders  will  not  condemn  the  severity  of  the  latter  term,  when 
dieyare  told,  that  persons  avowedly  acting  in  the  capacity. of 
ddegates  from  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  have  been  ad* 
mitted  to  a  formal  audience  by  His  Majesty's  ministers  in  Eng* 
iaod.  On  what  principle  men  of  the  highest  ability,  political 
hiowledge,  and  patriotism, — for  such  those  ministers  were, — could 
consent  thus  to  recognize  in  the  army  an  independent  and  substan* 
tive  pow(^,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

*  See  Onne's  Historical  FnigiiienU^  &r  aa  accoant  of  (hit  traoMictioii. 
tOL.  V.  NO.  IX,  K  The 
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The  geDeral  refleetions  in  which  we  have  indulged,  tend  ta 
shorten,  in  some  respects,  the  discussion  of  the  present  sutgect.  Eor 
example;  the  advocates  of  Sir  George  Barlow  stroi^ly  affirm 
that,  when  that  statesman  was  advanced  to  tlie  government  of  Ma- 
dras, the  discontents  of  the  Madras  officers  had  already  attained  to 
a  high  pitch ;  and  this,  the  opposing  party  no  less  strenuously  deny; 
with  what  view»  on  both  sides  it  is  not  difficult  td  perceive.  Among 
the  grievances  alleged  in  the  inflammatcuy  memorials,  writteo  by 
the  officers  about  the  time  when  the  mutiny  commenced,  we  per^ 
ceive  that  there  are  some  which  unquestionably  existed  prevaootly 
to  the  date  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  administration.  Still  it  is  pos- 
sible that  these  were  not  felt,  till  subsequent  events  had  quickened 
the  feelings  of  the  officers  iiUo  a  morbMl  acuteness.  We  sutpiit, 
however,  on  the  whole,  that  tbequi^tion  is  superseded  by  the  le* 
marks  which  have  been  offi^red  on  the  general  situatioa^ndcarcuoH 
Stances  of  the  Indian  armie9.  This  situation  and  diose.  ctrcum- 
stances  are  such  as,  in  particular  conjunctures^  generate  a  predbpo- 
sition  to  disobedience.  So  long  as  this  predisposition  was  there,  it 
matters  not  whether  it  amounted  to  positive  discontent.  It  was 
potential  discontent,  at  least ;  nor  were  the  materials  the  less  com* 
bustible,  because  not  in  an  actual  state  of  ignition. 

The  strength  of  this  contest  lying  betweea  Sir  Geoi^e  Barlow 
and  the  officers,  it  is>  perhaps,  natural  that  the  champiouS'Of  t^e 
lattert.iu  their  7eal  to.  cast  the  whole  responsibility  on  tbe-goyeraor,, 
should  maintain  that^  but  for  him,  there,  would  have. been,  nothiqg 
on  the  part  of  the  army  birt'  contentnwnt,  obedience^  and.  peace. 
But  surely  the  allegation  is  much  more  severe  on  the  govenaar 
than  favourable  to  the  officers.  The  worst  that  Sir  Gleorge  Bar* 
low  did,  (and  we  will,  for  argument's  sake,  allow  that  it  was  very 
bad,)  waN  to  suspend,  let  us  say  arbitnutily  and  ui^ustly,  senre- 
ral  officers  from  the  8er\ice.  Those  acts,  however,  were  Toveraible  ; 
the  suspended  officers  were  mostly  on  their  way  to  England,  wfaaie 
they  would  have  immediate  access  to  the  Court  of  Directors ;  bomf 
diera^  if  the  cases  were  really  so  flagrant,  ^  triumphant  redrew 
might  be  expected ;  or^  should  the  Directors  be  obstmate^  it  iinwii 
be  time  enough,  after  all,  to  rebel;  Instead  of  which,  the  offitem 
fbrdiwidi  fly  to  arms ;  aad,  in  contempt  of  die  sacred  duty  of  obe- 
dience to  the  local  govenunent,  a  du^  imposed  on  them,  both  by^ 
the  la^^-s. of  their  country,  and  by  the.tenour  of  their  comaiiasioiny 
ihey  actually  concert,  not  to  say  comnaence,  a  march,  witfai  t)io 
avowed  purpose  of  extorting  from  the  governor  a  reversal  of  ail 
his  obnoxious  measures*  We  know  not  bow  to  find  att  excuse  for- 
such  conduct,  or  even  how. rationally  to  account  for  ic,  except  bf 
reference-to  Ae  preceding  observations*  The  oflkdrs  were,  by  tbe 
operation  of  extrwsic  chrcumstaaces^  prediapoaed'to  this  mode  of 

proceeding. 
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prooeeAogl   Tbey  had  perpetually  imbibed  an  atmosphere  adapted 
tD  rehx  ail  just  ideas  of  subordination. 

Ttisy  we  venture  to  say,  is  a  better  apology  for  the  officers  than 

\ms  yet  been  advanced.     But  let  it  be  observed  that  the  validity  of 

tUs  apdogy  can,  in  no  degree,  affect  the  soundness  of  the  princi- 

^  on  which  the  Madras  government  acted, — the  necessity  of  a 

finn  opposition  to  military  encroachment.     With  what  wisdom  the 

gorereor  applied  that  prmciple,  how  far  he  vias  careful  to  provide 

that  his  case  rfiould  always  be  as  strong  as  his  cause  was  good,  we 

sbdl  afterwards  examine.     So  far,  however,  as  the  principle  went, 

he  was  right.     That  the  wide  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  insubor- 

diafldoQ  ia  sn  army  renders  the  necessity  of  opposition  to  it  less 

app«snEt,  or  less  cogent,  can  hardly  be  pleaded ;  while,  as  appears* 

to  SB^  it  would  be  very  easy  to  maintain  the  directly  contrary  pro- 

pootioii.     It  is  not  here  necessary  to  touch  on  the  very  senous' 

qoesiioQ,  in  what  measure  ignorance  is,  before  a  human  jurisdiction,' 

an  av&ilaUe  defence  for  breach  of  law.    The  officers  of  the  Madras 

ainy,  who  transgressed  the  rules  imposed  on  them  by  the  tenour  o^ 

their  own  commissions,  could  hardily  pretend  absolute  ignorance. 

AaA  we  see  not  how  any  measures,  1>ut  those  of  signal  severity,^ 

amid  have  dispelled  the  prejudices  entertained  by  die  officers  ih' 

fatDur  of  Bulitmy  power,      in  confirmation   of  our  sentiments, 

reipectii^  bodi  die  generd  tendency  to  disaffection  in  the  Incfian' 

anaea,  nd  the  proper  mode  of  treating  their  disaffection  when 

it  discOTers  kself,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  a  very  striking  passage 

fioBi  ^  P^  of  ^^  greatest  statesman:  and  captain  diat  ever  up*- 

hdd  Ak  Britidi  inta^ests  in  India.    The  passage  is  quoted  h^  two  of 

te  aathon  before  us. 

*  The  evil  I  mean  to  apprize  you  of,  is  the  encroachment  of  the  mi- 
Ikuy  upon  the  civil  jurisdiction,  and  an  attempt  to  )3e  independent  of 
^cir  aotfaonty.  A  spirit  of  this  kind  has  always  been  visible ;  our 
utnost  vigilance,  therefore,  is  rsqaistte  to  suppress  it,  or  at  least  to 
take  care  that  it  shall  not  actually  prevail. 

. '  The  whole  Army  shoaldy  in  like  manner,  be  subordinate  to  the  civil 
pover ;  apd  it  is  the  indispensable  '  duty  of  the  Governor  and  Council 
tojkc^  them  so.     If  at  any  time  they  should  struggle  for  superiority,  , 
tie  Governor  and  Council  must  strenuously  exert  themselves,  ever 
laurifiil  tbat  they  are  the  trustees  for  the  Company  in  this  Settlement^ , 
aodtiie  guardians  of  public  property,  under  a  civil  institution.' 

Lord  Clhe's  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors^  in  1765. 

Having  dispatched  our  preliminary  observations,  we  shall  pro?* , 
oeed  to  inauire  into  the  circumstances  that  more  immediately  led, 
to  cbe  matmy.    Among  the  most  prominent  of  these,  must  doubt- 

*  In  no  case,  howeTer,  did  the  puniabment  inflicted  by  tbe  gQTemmeat  extend  feo 
nkndBttJt^ 
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less  be  reckoned  the  unfortunate  difference  between  tbe  govern* 
ment  and  the  late  Lieutenant-General  Macdowatl,  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Madras  army.  We  are  fiir  from  die  micharitabie- 
ness  of  imputing  to  General  Macdowall  designs  in  the  remotest 
degree  inconsistent  with  a  true  allegiance  to  his  country.  But 
tliat  he  demeaned  himself  somewhat  haughtily  towards  the  local 
govemment  under  w  hose  orders  he  was  directly  placed,  and  that 
liis  conduct  was  such  as  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  army, 
will  fully  appear,  and  is,  indeed,  we  believe,  generally  confessed. 
He  had  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  on  the  unexpected 
recall  of  Sir  John  Cradock,  in  the  latter  part,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  of  the  year  1807.  The  command  was,  on  this 
occasion,  offered  to  him  by  the  Cast  India  Directors,  unaccompa* 
nied  with  the  seat,  which  his  predecessor  had  enjoyed,  in  the  couttcil 
of  the  govemment.  The  exclusion  of  the  commander  in  chief  froai 
council,  was,  it  seems,  by  no  means  unprecedented;  and  it 
could  not,  in  this  case,  be  uuderstood  as  conveying  a  reflection  on 
General  Macdowall ;  for  the  order  had  been  made  generally,  and 
comprised  the  presidency  of  Bombay  no  less  than  tlmt  of  Madras. 
One  thing,  however,  is  manifest,  tliat,  if  General  Macdowall  in- 
tended to  resent  and  to  complain  of  the  offer,  he  ought  not  to  have 
accepted  it.  He  accepted  it  notwithstanding,  and  in  the  hope 
of  inducing  the  Directors  to  restore  to  him  what  be  called  bii 
tight^  made  the  presidency  ring  with  complaiuta  of  the  privation 
which  he  had  suffered.  His  correspondence  with  tbe  govern- 
ment, as  tbe  parliamentary  papers  shew,  contained  perpetual  and 
very  pointed  allusions  to  the  supposed  indignity  sustained  by  tbe 
army  in  his  person.  That  he  should  have  addiessed  the  govern- 
ment on  tliese  topics  seems  scarcely  justifiable ;  for  the  govemmeat 
neither  luid,  nor  could  have  had,  any  concern  in  the  affair.  General 
Macdowall  having  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  previously 
to  tbe  first  arrival  of  Sir  George  Barlow  at  Madras.  What,  how- 
ever, was  far  more  culpable,  this  officer  was  in  the  habit  of 
appealing  on  tbe  subject,  both  publicly  and  pri\*ately,  to  tbe  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  the  oflicers  of  the  army.  The  general  orders 
in  which  he  took  leave  of  the  army,  assign  as  a  cause  of  his  resig- 
nation, that,  in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  from  council,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  '  exercise  the  functions  of  hb  station,  ai  the  re- 
presentativc  of  the  armj/,  with  honor  to  the  service,  and  credit  to 
himself/  That,  in  his  private  communications,  he  was  wont  to 
etpress  the  same  feelings  in  a  much  more  opeu  and  inflammatory 
manner,  will  be  sufficiently  evinced  by  a  quotation  from  one  of 
the  pamphlets  before  us,  which  is  avowedly  hostile  to  the  Madras 
govemment. 
*  To  muiiitain  that  influence  of  which  he  was  deprived  by  this  change 
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IB  the  constitution  of  the  army,  (the  exclusion  from  council,)  he  courted 
fopularity  with  the  officers  at  lar^ ;  he  kmeated  without  reserve  his 
otbiitty  to  support  their  interests  in  council,  to  oppose  alterations  inju* 
lioos  to  their  welfare ;  he  commented  oii  the  degradation  of  the  arm j 
iathe  persan  of  their  commander  in  chief;  and,  assuming  the  characr 
ter  of  their  representative,  induced  them,  without  reflecting  on  the  ab- 
solute absurdity  of  the  term,  to  consider  the  altemtion  which  had  been 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  local  government  as  a  real  military 
grievance/ — Late  Insurrection  in  India, 

These  candid  admissions  seem  to  establish  too  clearly  the  un 
happy  instrumentality  of  General  Macdowall  in  contributing  to 
excite  the  mutiny ;  although  nothing,  we  are  iirmly  persuaded,  was 
fiatber  from  the  intuition  of  that  oflicer.  It  is  alleged,  indeed, 
ihat  he  had  suffered  various  slights  from  the  Madras  govenmient ; 
ikatt  military  appointments  had  been  made,  expeditions  planned, 
and  equipments  prepared,  without  any  previous  reference  to  his 
judgment.  The  Madras  government,  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
appealing  to  the  public  records  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  deny 
tbis  cbm^ge ;  and,  on  the  only  speciiic  complaint  ur^ed  by  General 
Macdowall  himself,  they  fimiish  what  appears  a  satisfactory  expla- 
MtioQ.  Of  the  other  and  more  vague  allegations  we  are  tmable  to 
hm  a  definitive  judgment:  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  very  necessary; 
for  the  evident  uneasiness  of  temper  which  General  Macdowall 
ihscovers  throughout  ail  his  correspondence,  on  whatever  subject, 
makes  it  probable  that,  under  the  impressions  with  which  he  re- 
eehred  the  command,  he  was  not  easily  to  be  satisfied ;  while  his 
inflamniatory  appeals  to  the  army  respecting  those  official  disputes 
to  which  all  governments  are  liable,  persuade  us,  that,  in  times 
when  any  cause  of  apprehension  existed  with  respect  to  the  ge- 
neral dispositions  of  the  army,  the  oflSce  of  commander  in  chief 
eocdd  hardly  have  been  placed  in  more  dangerous  hands. 

In  detailing,  which  we  are  now  about  to  do,  the  transactions  in 
which  the  mutiny  immediately  originated,  we  must  go  back  to  a 
period  somewhat  earlier  than  the  nomination  of  General  >  Mac- 
dowall. We  sliall  continue  the  recital  down  to  the  point  at  which 
the  disturbances  finally  terminated. 

The  ^-ars  in  which  the  East  India  Company  were  a  few  years 
ago  engaged,  combined  with  the  pressure  to  which  their  trade 
was  subjected  from  the  effects  of  the  distracted  state  of  Eu- 
rope, greatly  embarrassed  their  finances,  and  rendered  indispen- 
sable a  reduction  of  (heir  expenditure.  Peremptory'  and  repeated 
orders  to  this  effect  were  dispatched  to  the  governments  in  India, 
•nd,  in  the  year  1807,  agreeably  to  those  orders,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  then  Governor  of  Madras,  instituted  a  minute  revision 
ri  the  establisbments  of  that  presidency.     On  this  occasion,  the 
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coQMdefatioa  of  the  military  ciiarges  devolved  on  Sir  Jobn  Cn^ 
dock,  then  coonnaiider  in  chief  of  the  Medras  annj ;  and  emcBiig 
the  subjects  which^^  in  consequence,  attracted  the  attention  of  Amt 
officer,  was  the  eligibility  of  abolishing  a  cartain  monthly  aUowaiioey 
which  it  had  been  the  practice  to  grant  to  the  commanderB  of 
native  corps  for  the  provision  of  camp  equipage,  and  which  ^mmm 
thence  commonly  called  the  Tent-Contract.     By  the  desire  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  Quarter  Master  General,  Ld^utenant 
Colonel  Munro,  prepared  a  detailed  report  on  this  point,  in  which 
he  expressed  an  opinion  strongly  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the 
contract.     This  report  Sir  John  Cradock  highly  af^Mroved,  aad 
transmitted  it  to  the  government,  with  the  declaration  that  it  con- 
veyed the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  and  experience  of  himaQlf 
and  the  Quarter  Master  General  on  the  subject.     Lord  Wil«> 
iiam  Bentinck  also  approved  it,  and  Mr.  Petrie,  who,  on  the  ne* 
moval  soon  afterwards  of  his  Lordship  from  the  government,  8op« 
ceeded  him  provisionally,  forwarded  it  to  the  supreme  goveraoieot 
in  Bengal,  with  strong  expressions  of  recommendation,  in  which  he 
^i-as  unanimously  supported  by  his  council.     In  Bengal  it  recttved 
the  sanction  of  the  commander  in  chief  and  of  the  supreme  govern* 
ment  themselves,  and  directions  were'sent  to  Madras,  that  the  meaaore 
should  be  carried  into  effect.     Before  these  directions  arrived.  Sir 
George  Barlow  had  taken  his  seat  as  the  Governor  of  Madras;  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  acting  on  them  fell  to  him ;  and  he  accordingly 
abolished  the  tent-contract  by  a  general  order  dated  May  1806. 

In  the  Report  of  Colonel  Munro,  it  had  been  observed  that  mm 
^experience  for  six  years  of  the  system  of  the  tent-contract,  and 
an  attentive  examination  of  its  effects,  had  suggested  to  the  writer 
various  observations  on  the  subject.  Under  this  preamble,  aix 
objections  to  the  s)'stem  were  stated;  of  which  die  third  wa^ 
that  *  it  placed  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  oflkers,  in  direct 
opposition  to  each  other.*  The  contents  of  the  Report  coming^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  of  the  officers  commandii^  imtive 
corps,  they  construed  this  objection,  in  connection  with  the 
preamble  with  which  it  was  introduced,  as  conveying  an  insi* 
nuation  unfavourable  to  the  honour  of  the  whole  body.  Variooa 
letters  of  cotnplaipt  on  the  subject  were  addressed  to  General 
Macdowall,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  John  Cradock  in  the  command 
of  the  coast-army ;  but  that  officer  returned  replies,  purporting 
that  the  question  of  the  tent-contract  had  been  discussed  before  \m 
came  to  the  command,  and  the  orders  prepared  without  anf 
reference  to  him,  and  recommending  that  the  matter  should  be 
considered  as  .now  at  rest.  The  officers,  however,  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  abide  by  this  advice,  prepared  charges  agunst  Col<mel 
Munro,  for  having  made  use  of  false  and  infamous  insnnuation^ 
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iiyvkms  to  their  raputatioDy  and  demanded  that  ke  -dioidd  be 
brought  te  a  courUoiartial*  lliese  charges  General  Macdowall 
Jiofenred  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General^  who  returned  a  detailed 
maA  learned  opinion,  pronouncing  them  to  be  illegal.  The  aifair 
hamg^  m  au^penae  for  upwards  of  two  qionths;  when  General 
Maodowall,  being  then  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  England, 
oexpectedly  placed  Colonel  Munro  under  arrest,  with  the  declared 
ioleat  of  leaving  him  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  the  charges  preferred 
agaiflst  him,  by  the  succeeding  Commander  iu  Chief.  This'arrest 
took  place  on  the  20di  of  January,  1 809* 

On  the  ^3d  of  the  same  month.  Colonel  ^unro  addressed  an 
appeal  to  the  government,  which,  according  to  the  rule  prescribed 
for  subord'uiate  officers,  he  attempted  to  forward  through  the  chan- 
aei  of  the  Commapder  in  Chief.  The  Commander  in  Chief 
jetnmed  the  address,  with  a  strong  reprehension  of  Colonel  Munro, 
for  having  claimed  the  interference  of  the  civil  government  in  a 
case  which,  as  General  Macdowall  affirmed,  was  purely  military. 
Colonel  Munro  then  sent  die  appeal  directly  to  the  Secretary  of 
Government,  inclosing  his  previous  correspondence  with  th^  Comr 
aander  in  Chief,  and  stating  that  he  should  have  submitted  to  the 
JKboke  of  that  officer,  if  he  bad  not  considered  the  question  as  io^ 
^vingthe  authority  of  government  who  had  sanctioned  and  adopted 
Us  report.  It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  that  Coldhel  Munro 
Ind,  OD  the  preceding  day,  sent  to  the  government  a  letter  containing 
a  fill!  account  of  the,  case ;  but  that  letter  never  having  been  acted 
apoo, k  is  mentioned  here,  as  in  fact  it  seems  to  have  been  tiansmit- 
ted  to  Ei^land,  only  on  account  of  the  ability  with  which  it  Ureata 
the  questions  at  issue. 

By  what  means  the  report,  which  formed  the  foundation  of  this 
taoMction,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  complaining  officers^ 
conot  be  very  distinctly  ascertained.  It  had  been  entered,  indeed^ 
4M1  the  records  of  government ;  but  those  records,  like  the  official 
papers  of  all  cabinets,  were,  in  their  very  nature,  secret,  till 
fonnally  disclosed.  By  the  government  the  obnoxious  report  was 
certainly  never  published,  nor  in  any  manner  promulgated.  It  is 
aaid  by  the  advocates  of  the  government,  that  it  transpired  through 
|be  AdjvXxai  General,  an  officer  sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the 
seqael  of  the  business.  From  the  pamphlets  on  the  other  side,  it 
•fipears  that  the  report  had,  in  the  course  of  business,  come  into 
tbe  Adjutant  General's  office ;  and  that  he  had  objected  to  it  on  the 
^^  gremd  afterwards  taken  by  the  complaining  officers ;  but  they 
do  not,  so  far  as  we  have  discovered,  furnish  the  smallest  explana- 
tioBof  the  manner  in  which  it  obtained  publicity. 

Oo  receiving  the  appeal  of  the  Quarter  Master  General,  th^ 
l^wnment  consulted  the  Advocate  General  and  the  Judge  Advo^ 
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cate  General,  on  the  competency  of  the  civil  power  to  interfei^  at 
so  singular  a  case.  Both  those  law  officers  giving  a  clear  opioioii  im 
the  affirmative,  an  official  letter  was  addressed  to  General  Mac- 
dowall,  requesting  that  Colonel  Munro  might  be  liberated  from  his 
arrest.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the  application  were,  that  Co- 
lonel Munro  having  prepared  the  report  hy  the  express  commancl 
of  a  preceding  Commander  in  Chief,  and  that  report  having 
been  approved  by  all  the  constituted  authorities  in  India,  to  try 
him  on  the  charges  preferred,  would  be  not  only  the  sacrifice  of 
a  public  functionary  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  enjoined 
duty,  but,  iu  fact,  a  surrender  of  the  ruling  power  to  a  legal  pro<:e3S 
before  its  own  servants.  It  was  added,  that  the  report  did  Bot,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  in  Council,  a[)pear  capable  of  the 
construction  which  had  been  fixed  on  it  by  the  accusers.  General 
Macdowall  declined  a  compliance  with  this  request,  and  at  the  same 
time  announced  to  the  government  that  he  would  direct  a  fresh 
charge  to  be  preferred  against  Colonel  Munro,  for  having  appealed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  that  of  the  civil 
power.  Being  required  to  reply  more  definitively,  be  stated  that, 
if  the  government  should  positively  order  the  release  of  Colonel 
Munro,  he  could  not  but  consider  himself  as  bound  to  a  com- 
pliance. The  order  which  he  challenged  was  forthwith  sent  to 
him,  and  was  obeyed. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  correspondence  General  Macdowall 
presented  to  the  government,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company's  Madras  army,  a  memorial  which  had  probably  been  in 
agitation  for  some  time,  and  was  certainly  not  connected  with  the 
correspondence  on  th^  affair  of  Colonel  Munro.  llie  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  petitioned  for  the  redress 
of  a  number  of  alleged  grievances.  Of  Aese  the  principal  were,  the 
reductions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  retrenchment,  thty 
had  sustained  in  certain  allowances ;  the  abolition,  among  other 
matters,  of  tlie  tent-contract ;  the  partiality  which,  as  the  memo- 
rialists, conceived,  had  been  shewn  to  officers  of  the  king's  service; 
the  inferiority  pf  the  emoluments  of  the  coast-army  to  those  of  the 
army  of  Bengal;  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
or,  as  he  was  styled, '  the  representative  of  the  army/  from  a  seat  in 
council.  This  memorial  being  couched  in  intemperate  language, 
the  government  received  it  with  expressions  of  disapprobation,  but 
with  a  declared  purpose  of  referring  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
supreme  government.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that,  about  eight 
months  before.  General  Macdowall  had  refused  to  forward  to  the 
government  a  memorial  of  similar  tendency  from  the  same  quarter, 
and  had  accompanied  his  refusal  not  only  with  severe  anknadver- 
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•iem  on  tbe  memorialbts,  but  even  with  a  strong  menace  of 
puniafament. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  General  MaccJowall  sailed  from  MadraiT 
for  England^  with  the  design  of  sending  back  a  resignation  of  his  of- 
fice, either  from  Ceylon,  or  from  a  point  of  the  coast  at  which 
the  vessel  was  to  touch.  On  the  following  day  it  appeared  that, 
previously  to  his  departure,  he  had  issued  a  general  order,  con* 
veying,  in  very  unquai^ed  terms,  a  reprimand  to  Colonel  Munro^ 
for  disobedience  of  orders  and  contempt  of  military  authority,  in 
havii^  availed  himself  of  the  protection  of  the  civil  government 
against  a  trial  instituted  by  the  commander  of  the  army.  This  order 
was,  it  seems,  already  in  a  course  of  circulation  when  General 
Macdowall  embarked ;  but  the  transmission  of  the  copy  which, 
agreeably  to  an  established  practice  in  such  cases,  had  been  pre- 
jwed  for  the  Governor  in  Council,  was  delayed  till  the  embarkav 
tion  had  taken  place. 

The  government  considered  this  paper  as  intended  for  an  indi- 
net,  but  a  very  outrageous  insult  to  themselves.  The  vessel  in 
irfaich  General  Macdowall  had  sailed,  not  being  entirely  out  of 
nght,  a  signal  of  recal  was  made,  but  was  not  obeyed.  The  ^ 
verament  then  published  a  general  order,  immediately  removmg 
General  Macdowall  from  the  situation  of  commander  in  chief; 
tnd,  at  the  same  time,  suspending  the  Deputy  Adjutant-gena*al, 
Major  Boles,  who  had  countersigned  the  obnoxious  order,  from 
Ae  Company's  service.  It  being  afterwards  avowed  by  die  ad- 
jutant-general, Lieutenant-Colonel  Capper,  that  he  had  concurred 
in  tbe  circulation  of  this  instrument,  the  sentence  of  suspension  was 
extended  to  that  officer. 

The  two  stafl^fficers  just  mentioned  were  simply  declared  to  be 
Mspended,  and  not,  as  the  sente«<fe  generally  runs,  *  until  the 
plwure  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is  known.'  It  seems,  however, 
tbat  tbe  former  is  the  milder  sentence.  Every  suspension,  no  less 
than  every  appointment,  by  the  governments  m  India,  is  subject  to 
a  reversal  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  When,  therefore,  that  re- 
serve is  expressly  made,  it  is  signified  that  the  suspension  shall  last 
at  least  so  long ;  while  otherwise,  the  government  leaves  to  itself 
the  power  of  nmulling,  at  any  time  during  the  interval,  its  own 
*crce.  Colonel  Capper,  however,  and  Msqor  Boles  avoiding, 
•r  rather  declining  to  offer  any  apology  to  the  government,  the  seiK 
tence  on  those  officers  was  not  recalled. 

Considerable  discontents,  at  this  pericKly  prevailed  among  tbe 
officers  of  the  Company's  army.  Their  grievances,  real  or  ima- 
pMd,  had  long  been  a  current  topic  of  complaint.  It  is  proper 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  late  reductions  do  not  seem  to  have 
l&ade  any  very  material  encroachment  on  thecr  comfcHts.    The 
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grett  ffdvocate/^  indeed^  for  the  officers,  tnkes  paias  to  prove  tbttt 
the  abolition  of  the  tent-contract  was,  in  a  pecuniary  light,  no  sen- 
f0ibleevil,  and  r^peb  with  indignation  the  charge  that  the  rebdlioh 
jcommenced  in  motives  of  a  sordid  nature.  We  cumot  go  witfa 
kvm  so  far.  That  the  reductions  were  felt,  we  have  no.  doubt  j 
indeed,  we  have  shewn  that  they  ^ere  not  only  felt,  but  Fesented. 
£ut,  in  the  papers  before  us,  we  can  easily  trace  the  flame  gradu* 
jdly  communicatii^  itself  to  other  feelings,  llie  great  question  of 
.-die  supremacy  of  the  civil  power,  first  sug^^ested  by  sUgbCer  dis- 
|mteSf  was  now  evidently  in  a  course  of  decision.  The  honour  of 
the  army  was  considered  to  be  at  Lmuc,  and  this  object  gradual^ 
jabsorbed  the  consideration  of  its  emoluments.  The  meaner  io> 
tereste  which  had  provoked  the  contest,  insensiUy  fell  back  into  the 
train  of  thofie  bolder,  and  more  hardy  passions  by  which  alone  it 
could  be  conducted. 

Soon  after  the  measures  last  related,  the  government  publi^ed 
An  order  with  a  view  of  idlaying  the  rismg  ferment  It  explained 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  interfered  with  regard  to  the  arrest 
of  Colon^  Munro,  strongly  disclaimed  the  construction  %viiicfa  had 
l>een  put  on  the  paper  of  that  officer,  now  indeed  a  paper  of  the 
^government,  expressed  the  utmost  tendeniess  for  the  reputatioa  of 
lithe  officers  of  the  army,  and  earnestly  exhorted  that  body  to  fa»- 
jndi  an  animosity  which,  if  farther  indulged,  could  not  but  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief  to  the  public  interests.  Th^re  is  no  leasoa  to 
l>elieve,  that  tins  order  was  in  any  degree  successftil. 

The  officers  concerted  together,  and  took  various  steps  to  obtain 
A  victoiy  over  the  government.  Among  other  plans,  a  memorid 
was  projected  to  the  Governor  General,  petitiomng  for  the  removal 
of  Sir  George  Barlow  from  the  presidency  of  Madras.  A  paper 
io  this  effect  was  actually  written  and  circulated.  It  asserted  Ae 
jq;hts  and  privileges  of  the  memorialists,  as  the  children  of  a  free 
country.  It  acciMed  the  Governor  of  Madras  of  ^  an  inversioa  of 
ihe  fimdamental  laws  of  disopline,'  and  '  a  most  dangerous  ia- 
.fringement  of  the  military  code.'  It  stated  the  writers  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  an  '  alarm,  lest  the  repetition  of  acts  which  vi'cre  not 
guided  by  any  rule,  might  tend  to  wean  their  affections,  and  dis- 
pose them  to  consider  as  enemies  those  whose  situations  should 
mrice  them  their  friends;'  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  entreaty 
■duit  the  supreme  government  would  '  anticipate  the  extreme  criiii 
of  their  a^tation,'  by  releasing  them  from  the  controul  of  a  rafe^ 
"H&ose  n^asures  wete  itfdMy  hostile  to  the  army,  and  persicikms 
■to  the  state.  It  beiiig  found,  however,  before  this  address  wsi 
transmitted,  that  the  at^reme  government  i^pnowed  of  the  mea^ 

J  *     ■■  .  I  I    I    ^         ■  I  I     IJ—  ■        ».  I     ■      * I  >         ■     ■  M         .  I       I ■  I  ■  ^^ 

*  Postvttl^t  to  th«  DiacoaCettiB  oi  the  MMlf«0  ikray. 
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of  Sir  Geoif  6  Barlow,  the  ioteoUon  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned. 

About  the  aanie  time,  a  namber  of  officers  miited  to  present  aQ 
address  to  the  suspended  deputy  adjutant  general,  Major  Boles, 
signifying  to  him  dieir  '  marked  approbation'  of  the  conduct  for 
idbich  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  request- 
ing permission  to  subscribe  for  his  use  the  full  amount  of  the  pay 
and  allowances  which  he  had  forfeited,  and  announcing  their  inten^ 
tion  of  affording  similar  support  to  all  who  should  suffer  in  the  same 
manner.  It  should  be  ol^erved,  diat  Colonel  Capper  had  left 
India  for  Europe  a  few  days  after  his  suspension. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  measures  of  the  government  up, 
to  this  point,  it  seems  plain  that  they  could  now  scarcely  recede. 
The  address  to  the  supreme  government,  and  that  to  Major  Boles, 
both  came  into  their  hands ;  and  it  was  determined  to  punish  the  offi- 
cers more  particularly  concerned  in  them,  or  at  least  those,  whose 
criminality  could  be  ascertained.  Some  of  them,  therefore,  werc^ 
suspended  from  the  service ;  and  others  were  displaced  from  par- 
ticular situations.  All  these  removals  were,  it  must  be  understood, 
subject  to  the  cognizbnce  of  the  Supreme  Government  and  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  The  officers  generally  demanded  a  court-mar- 
tial, but  we  can  find  only  one  instance  in  which  the  charge  of  at 
least  a  full  participation  in  the  imputed  offence  was  disavowed* 
llie  government  consented  to  forward  memorials  from  those  offi- 
cers to  the  Company  at  home,  but  refused  to  grant  the  court- 
martials  required,  lliat  the  government  had  the  legal  right  to 
adopt  those  strong  measures,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever;  the  ques-r 
lioQ  that  remains  is,  whether  a  resort  to  them  was  justifiefl  by  the 
emeigency.  The  Supreme  Government  however  testified  its  full 
approbation  of  all  the  proceedings  in  question,  and  transmitted  to 
Madras  a  long  and  eloquent  dispatch,  in  which  every  part  of  them 
was  canvassed  and  vindicated  with  no  mean  ability. 

Tlie  general  orders  just  described,  were  bsued  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1B09-  Besides  the  chief  subject  of  those  orders,  they  ad- 
verted to  die  merits  of  such  branches  of  the  army  as  had  widiheld 
their  concurrence  from  the  proceedings  of  the  disaffected  officers. 
In  tUs  view,  they  bestowed  the  thanks  of  the  government  on  the 
king's  troops,  and  on  the  Company's  officers  attached  to  the  subsi- 
diarv  force  stationed  at  Hydrabad.  Those  officers,  however,  were 
nettled  by  the  compliment ;  and,  on  the  18th  of  May,  promulgated 
an  address  to  the  army,  intimating  their  unqualified  approbation  of 
tbe  acts  of  their  disaffected  brethren,  their  resolution  to  support  the 
officers  who  had  fiillen  nnder  the  chspleaanre  of  the  government, 
and  Uieir  readiness  to  join  in  any  legal  measures  fDr  their  restora- 
^on.    The  Hydrabad  force  derived  importance  from  its  itrengdi 
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in  Company*8  troops,  its  position,  and  its  complete  state  of  equip-* 
ment  for  field-service.  The  example  of  this  force,  therefore,  ani- 
mated the  spirit  of  sedition  throughout  the  coast-army.  Com- 
mittees of  officers  were  ors^anizcd  at  the  principal  stations,  who 
corresponded  with  each  other,  in  the  intent  of  fonning  a  combined 
plan  of  revolt. 

The  conspiracy  was  for  some  time  conducted  with  secrecy ;  but, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  the  Hydrabad  officers  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Barlow,  pretty  unequivocally  stating  their  designs.  Speak- 
ing of  the  order  of  the  1st  of  May,  they  observe; 

*  It  has  excited  such  great  and  general  irritation,  that  we  have  strong 
reason  to  fear  the  most  fatal  and  disastrous  consequences.  Under  these 
impressions,  we  feel  compelled  to  make  some  effort  to  avert  the  evils 
we  see  impending;  or,  what  may  be  the  possible,  and  probable  conse- 
quences, the  separation  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities.* 

Two  days  after  the  date  of  this  address,  an  open  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  garrison  of  Masulipatam.  An  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Madras  government  by  the  naval  commander  in  chief, 
for  a  party  of  European  troops,  to  serve  as  marines  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ships.  Orders  having  been  received  from  England 
agamst  the  practice  of  detaching  the  men  of  the  king^s  regi- 
ments on  this  duty,  it  became  necessary  to  employ  those  of  the 
Company's  European  regiment  stationed  at  Masulipatam.  Tlie 
officers,  however,  persuaded  the  men,  that  this  step  was  intend- 
ed only  as  a  preliminary  to  the  measure  of  disbanding  the  rai- 
ment altogether.  In  the  event,  both  officers  and  men  reftised  to 
embark,  seized  the  garrisoui  and  placed  tlie  commander  under 
arrcst. 

Tlie  Hydrabad  force,  including  a  detachment  of  it  stationed  at 
Jaulna,  in  the  Berar  country,  resolved  to  support  the  mutineers  at 
Masulipatam.  This  resolution  was  conveyed  to  the  government  iu 
a  style  of  truly  laconic  brevity. 

-  Mt  is  the  firm  determination  of  this  force  to  afford  the  Madras  £u- 
rofpean  regiment  assistance,  and  it  is  their  wish  that  this  intention 
should  be  made  known  to  government/  —No.  2,  Par.  Pap.  26,  27. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  the  Jaulna  detachment  addressed  Lord 
Minto  in  a  letter,  of  which  a  single  extract  will  suffice ; 

*  You  must,  my  lord,  be  already  acquainted  to  what  a  desperate  ex- 
tremity this  conduct  has  driven  the  northern  divisions,  and  we  earnestly 
request  your  lordship  to  be  convinced  of  our  positive  and  unalterable 
sentiments  on  that  head,  and  beg  that  you  will  not  consider  this  as  an 
unavailing  observation,  but  as  the  resolution  of  free-born  Britons.'— 
No.  2,  Comp,  Pap.  34. 

Poring  all  the  transactions  related,  the  hostSe  feelmgs  and  pro- 
jects 
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jects  of  the  disaffected  officers  were  declaredly  confined  to  the  lo* 
cal  government  of  Madras.  By  this  time,  however,  the  dispatch 
of  the  Supreme  Government,  approving  all  the  recent  measures  of 
Sir  George  Barlow,  had  been  received  there,  and  was  in  cir- 
culation throughout  the  army;  but,  (it  is  worthy  of  observation,) 
without  at  all  affecting  either  the  language  or  the  conduct  of  the 
malecontents.  They  still  united  bitter  invectives  against  the  cabi- 
net of  Fort  St.  George,  with  ardent  professions  of  attachment  for 
their  king  and  country  ;  and  still  they  continued  in  arms.  What- 
ever they  might  attempt  to  persuade  others,  or  succeed  in  per- 
suading themselves,  they  were  now,  in  fact,  committed  against 
all  the  authorities  in  India.  At  this  pointy  therefore,  we  may  with- 
out controversy  say  that  the  rebellion  was  begun ;  and,  before  we 
proceed  farther  in  our  sad  narrative,  we  feel  tempted  to  cast  a  re- 
trospective glance  on  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  Madras  go* 
.  vemm^it. 

The  first  which  we  shall  consider,  is  the  liberation  of  Colonel 
Munro  from  his  arrest.  The  report  of  that  officer  respecting  the 
tent-contract  is  the  only  important  document  connected  with  tlie  Ma- 
dras transactions,  which  we  cannot  find  in  the  parliamentary  papers* 
For  ourselves,  we  do  not  conceive  that  the  construction  of  that  re- 
port materially  affects  the  present  question.  In  deference,  1k)w- 
ev€r,  to  those  who  may  think  otherwise,  and  especially  as  circum- 
stances have  given  to  the  obnoxious  clauses  a  consequence  scarcely 
their  own,  we  shall  bestow  a  short  attention  upon  it. 

The  report,  as  we  find  by  an  ample  extract  from  it  given  in  the 
appoidix  to  the  '  Accurate  and  Authentic  Narrative/  began  with 
itating  the  grounds  on  which  the  system  of  providing  camp-equi- 
page had  b^n  originally  adopted,  and  with  observing  that  tlie  meai- 
ture  had  failed.     After  some  farther  remarks,  it  proceeded  thus : 

*  Six  years  experience  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  existing  system 
of  the  camp-equipage  equipment  of  the  Native  Army,  has  afforded 
neons  of  forming  a  judgment  relative  to  its  advantages  and  efficiency, 
which  were  not  posse^tsed  by  the  persons  who  proposed  its  introduction ; 
•odan  attentive  examination  of  its  operation  during  that  period  of  time, 
has  suggested  the  following  observations  regarding  it.* 

The  first  and  second  objections  to  the  system  are,  in  substance, 
that  it  inciurred  an  unmense  and  imnecessary  expense,  without  ac^ 
complishing  the  purpose  for  uhich  it  had  been  established,  llie 
durd  we  transcribe  entire. 

*By  granting  the  same  allowances  in  peace  and  war,  for  the  equip-' 
aeot  of  native  corps,  while  the  expeuccs  incidental  to  that  charge  are- 
ttoaroidably  much  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  it  places  the  interest 
ssd  dutjf  of' commanding  officers  indirect  opposition  to  one  another,  it 
flukes  it  their  interest  that  their  corps  should  not  be  in  a  state  of  efli*^ 
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ciency  J&t  £oir  field-aQrace,  and  therefore  fumbhes  strong  indocemeots  to 
neglect  their  most  important  duties.' 

In  this  passage,  as  connected  with  the  preamble  before  quoted^ 
the  officers  commanding  native  corps,  professed  to  discover  a^ 
toong  and  deliberate  insinuation,  that  diey  had  in  fact  yielded  to 
the  inducements  here  described^  and  sacrificed  their  most  im- 
portant duties  to  considerations  of  interest.  The  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  expressed  their  conviction,  that,  under  the  most:' 
toitured  construction,  the  passage  could  hot  be  so  understood. 
The  truth  may,  and,  in  our  opinion,  does  lie  between.  It  must* 
dways  be  remembered  that  the  report  is  not  a  satirical  orrhe- 
toiioal  composition,  which  must  be  taken  to  mean  more dian  meets- 
die  eye,  and  in  which,  therefore,  innuendoes  are  to  be  presumed' 
of  course,  and  to  be  construed  strictly.  It  is  a  plain  paper  oC 
business,  and  ^ould  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  fairest  and 
most  honest  interpretation.  In  this  view,  the  passage  in  question' 
does  not  appear  to  convey  any  thing  more  than  that  experience  had 
t^rded  impressive  proofs  of  a  quality  in  the  camp-equipage  sys- 
tc«n,  which  had  certainly  been  overlooked  at  die  time  of  adopting 
it;  iMuaely,  dmt  (as  Coionel  Munro  himsdf  explains  his  expres- 
sions,) it  ^  produced  considerable  advantages  to  ofHcers  command* 
ing  corp»  in  garrsen,  and  immense  expenses  in  the  field,'  and 
(his,  by  consequence,  set  the  interests  of  diose  officers  at  w*ar  with 
theiip  duties.  Iji  point  of  fact,  indeed,  the  reader  vrill  observe  tfiar 
this  obnoxious  •  third  objectionj  though  governed  like  the  rest,  by 
the  general  word  experience,  is  not  connected  witfi  that  word  by 
any  marked  or  emphatic  reference;  and  farther,  that  it  difiers,  in 
iH  very  form,  from  the  t^X)  former,  by  stating  rather  a  tendency 
tlam  an  ^ect.  Such  is  the  candid  interpretation;  but  then  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  passage,  when  once  public,  would  be  interpre- 
ted by  those  from  whom  candour  vi*as  not  to  be  expected,  and 
Qould  hardly  even  be  asked.  Men,  jealous  of  their  honour,  aiMi,  in 
whatever  degree  aggrieved,  yet  aggrieved  certainly,  by  the  measure 
which  had  been  adopted  on  the  reconmiendation  of  die  report, 
would  naturally  pnt  a  more  invidious  sense  on  its  expressions;  and 
a  sense,  at  the  same  time,  of  which  the  expressions  are  plainly  sus-* 
ceptible,  though  not  without  some  force,  and  thoi^,  as  we  firmly 
believe,  not  so  intended. 

After  all,  however,  this  point  strikes  us  as  unimportant;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  we  so  deem  it,  we  shall  now  assume  that  the  report 
would  naturally  be  understood,  as  it  was  in  fact  understood  by  the 
officers.  Still  it  appears  to  us,  that  under  all  the  circomstancea 
of  the  case,  die  desertion  of  Colonel  Munro  by  the  government 
would  have  been  a  baser  act  than  any  of  whidi  they  have  been  ac- 
«Uied.     The  honourably  acute  feelings  of  those  at  whoae  de^re- 
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tet  officer  was  arreiled,  we  deeply  respect ;  but  we  hare  not  ikt0 
smait  respect  for  the  understandings  of  those  who,  in  co(A  blocM, 
would  have  recommended  to  the  ruling  power  the  sacrifice  of  one 
of  its  servants  for  the  discharge,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  of  a» 
sfice  imposed  on  him  by  itself.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  existence 
of  great  abuses  directly  occasioned  by  this  system  hlid  come  to  his 
knowledge,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  le^ve  na  doubt  of  the  Aurt,  whUe- 
jct  he  could  produce  no  legal  proof  of  it: — Nothing  surely  couM 
iHve  been  more  incumbent  on  him,  nothing  more  strictly  within 
the  line  of  his  duty,  than  under  the  seal  of  confidence,  to  stale 
(he  fact  to  his  employers ;  nor  any  thing  much  less  creditable  to- 
the  latter,  than  that  he  should  have  been  rewarded  with  obloquy^ 
ptosecaUon,  and  perhaps  punishment. 

It  has  been  said^  however,  that  the  sanction  of  the  government' 
oould  not  authorise  its  ministers  in  the  commission  of  an  illegal  or 
oriBBud  act;  die  govemmeirt  diemselves  afterwards  urged  a  similar 
principle ;  and  some  radier  subde,  diough  not  equally  sound,  re* 
marks  have  been  struck  out  of  this  topic,  with  a  view  to  confute' 
diem  fi^m  dieir  own  mouths.  Much  might  be  offered,  on  the  sub* 
joct,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  one 
ftnple  distinctioa.  The  ndii^  power  of  Madras  could  comnuK 
aicate  to  its  confidential  stents  no  privilege  which  it  did  not 
itedf  possess.  So  far  as  £at  power  was  responsible  for  acts 
<»mniitted  by  itsdf,  so  far,  and,  it  seems  to  us,  no  farther,  wete 
ib  ministers  responsible  for  acts  committed  by  its  orders.  But  to 
^vfaom  was  that  power  responsible  ?  Clealrly  to  the  superior  authori*. 
ties;  to  the  Supreme  Government,  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
King,  the  Parliament,  the  British  Nation :  not  to  the  officers,  civil 
or  military,  placed  under  it.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  its  supre* 
Bttcy  was  beyond  all  question  or  challenge.  From  diese,  therefore, 
k  m^  legally  interfere  to  screen  its  official  servants;  In  effect, 
that  it  legwy  possessed  the  right  of  such  interference,  was  expli- 
citly allowed  by  General  Macdowall  himself;  and  we  must  think 
that  it  would  have  been  guilty  of  unpardonable  meanness,  if,  com^ 
idetely  Weltered  under  its  prerogative,  it  had  resigned  to  his 
firte  the  man  who  had  offended  only  in  the  attempt  to  fulfil  its 
sommands. 

What  enhances  the  force  of  these  considerations,  is,  diat  die 
^l^ed  tran^ession  of  Colonel  Munro,  not  only  never  would  have 
tiken  place,  except  through  the  order  of  die  government,  but  would 
never  have  been  kno^Ti,  except  through  their  approbation.  Colpnd 
Uuoro  did  not  himself  publish  his  report :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  made 
achuge  against  him  by  one  of  the  party-wi4ters  before  us,  that  he 
traosmitted  his  slander  to  the  government  clandestinely,  or,  as  this  aii- 
thor  somewhikt  absurdly  terms  it,  surreptitiously.    In  truths  neither  « 
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did  the  government  publish  it ;  but  still  it  became  pubUc^  only  in  coO' 
sequence  of  the  sanction  and  acceptance  whicli  it  met  in  that 
quarter.  Had  the  Commander  in  Chief  or  the  civil  secretary  flung 
it  back  on  the  reporter,  it  would  have  slept  in  silence. 

^rhus  far,  the  discussion  was  personal  with  relation  to  Colonel 
Munro:  but  a  trial  of  that  officer  on  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  would  have  amounted  to  a  trial  of  the  government,  inaamuch 
as  it  had  approved  the  report  on  which  those  charges  were  founded. 
To  this,  it  b  answered,  that  the  government,  in  acting  on  a  paper 
presented  to  them,  could  not  be  necessarily  considered  aa  adoptini^ 
every  clause  or  sentiment  which  that  paper  mi^ht  contain.     Cer- 
t^nly,  however,  the  preceding  Commander  in  Chief  had  adopted  the 
report  even  to  this  extent;  for  he  had  stated  that  '  the  arguments 
set  forth  in  it  conveyed  the  result  of  the  joint  reflection  of  himself 
9od  the  Quarter  Master  General  upon  die  subject,  and  were  the 
sum  of  that  experience  which  arose  from  their  respective  ataUons :' 
and,  though  a  Conunander  in  Chief  is  unquestionably  anienable  to 
the  civil  go%'ermnent,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  may  be  tried,  lite- 
rally or  virtually,  by  a  Court  Martial  composed  of  \ns  own  officers. 
But  the  answer  is  unsatisfactory  even  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment.    It  is  true  that  the  responsibility  of  the  government  might 
not  extend  to  every  clause  or  sentiment  of  the  report  whicli  they  had 
adopted;  nor  the  measure,  which  they  had  in  consequence  taken, 
be  founded  on  aU  the  reasons  advanced  for  it  in  tliat  report.     Cut 
i^ere  the  officers  bearing  commissions  under  that  government  to  be 
judges  how  far  that  responsibility  was  to  extend  f  or  to  {lare  down, 
as  they  might  think  fit,  the  grounds  on  >\hicli  that  measure  had  been 
avowedly  taken  ? 

On  the  whole,  it  strikes  us  tliat  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  releasing  the  Quarter  Master  General,  was  proper  and 
praiseworthy.  A  heavy  accusation,  however,  would  still  lie  against 
ttiem,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  publishing 
the  document  which  occasioned  all  Uiis  ferment;  but  we  have  ai- 
T^dy  stated  that  this  assertion  has  been  made  without  evidence, 
or  raUier,  against  it.  The  publication  of  tiie  report  was  certainl/i 
in  every  view,  a  most  unfortunate,  and  we  think  also,  a  most  cul- 
pable proceeding.  We  do  not  mean,  for  we  do  not  know,  and 
should  be  ashamed  in  a  state  of  ignorance  to  insinuate,  tliat  it  was 
afl'ected  at  tlie  expense  of  any  breach  of  confidence ;  but  undoubt- 
edly it  was  most  injudicious.  We  think  too,  that  when  the  paper 
onpe  appeared,  die  government  only  discharged  a  most  sacred  duty 
in  disclaiming  the  sense  affixed  to  it  by  tlie  accusers  of  Colonel 
Mmiro ;  in  tliis  light,  indeed,  the  construction  put  on  the  instru- 
ment by  the  government,  however  questionable  in  itself,  becomes 
most  important ;  but  this^  though  as  a  disclaimer  complete,  is  not 
-  -'  equally 
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ttpsBj  fatiifiictory  widi  the  general  order  published  on  the  6di  of 
Febnuuy^  that  is,  a  fortnight  after  the  release  of  Colonel  Munro. 
trom  that  order  we  make  an  extract. 

*Tbe  governor  in  council  desim  that  tlie  officers  of  this  army  will 
be  assured,  that  this  government  would  not  be  less  solicitous  to  vindi- 
cate their  honour  and  reputation  by  rejecting  all  injurious  imputation), 
^  such  could  have  been  supposed,  than  the  ofticers  of  the  army  could 
have  been  solicitous  in  their  own  vindication.  The  governor  in  council 
has  accordingly,  under  this  impression,  been  led  to  an  attentive  cousi- 
dention  of  the  expressions  which  are  understood  to  have  been  deemed 
objectionable,  and  he  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring,  that  it  appears  in 
his  judgment  impossible,  under  any  correct  construction,  to  attach  an 
o&nsive  meaning  to  words  where  injury  was  not  meant,  and  where  th4 
intention  of  offence  assuredly  did  not  exist/ 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  measures  taken  by  the  govem- 
moit  in  consequence  of  the  order  issued  by  General  Macdowall, 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure.  As  a  good  deal  depends  on  diat 
order,  we  shall  here  present  it  to  our  readers. 

*  (GENERAL  ORDERS.) 
*  Head-auarters,  Choultry  Plain,  28th  January,  I8O9. 

*  G.  O.  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

'The  immediate  departure  of  Lieutenant  General  Macdowall  from 
Madras,  will  prevent  his  pursuing  the  design  of  bringing  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Munro,  quarter-master  general,  to  trial  for  disrespect  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  for  disobedieikceof  orders,  and  for  contempt  of  nulitary 
aatfaority,  in  having  resorted  to  the  power  of  the  civil  government  in 
defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  army,  vrh^ 
had  placed  him  under  arrest  on  charges  preferred  against  him  by  a 
nmher  of  officers  commanding  native  corps ;  in  consequence  of  which 
^>peal  direct  to  the  honourable  the  President  in  Council,  Lieutenant 
Oeneial  Macdowall  has  received  a  positive  order  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  liberate  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  from  arrest. 

*  Such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  beirg  de- 
structive of  subordination,  subversive  of  military  discipline,  a  violaiioA 
of  die  sacred  rights  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  holding  out  a 
xaost  dangerous  example  to  the  service,  Lieutenant  General  Mad- 
dowall,  in  support  of  the  dignity  of  the  profession  and  his  own  station 
ind  character,  feels  it  incumb^t  on  him  to  express  his  strong  disap»> 
probation  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro's  unexampled  proceedings,  an4 
OQDsiders  it  a  solemn  duty  imposed  upon  him  to  reprimand  Ueutenai^ 
Coiooel  Munro  in  general  orders,  and  he  is  reprimanded  accordingly^ 

(Signed)  *  T.  BOLES, 

*  Deputy  Adj  utant  General.' 

Ob  fktd  face  of  this  order,  no  doubt,  we  should  appi^end.  caa 

he  eBteftwied  with  r^pect  to  its  meaning  and  tendency,    it  is  § 

wfaement  censure  on  Colonel  Monro  for  havtiu|  preferred  mo  ^'fP^^ 

to  4ie  f0¥eni9)ent,  bom  the  mithority  of  th^  Commap<kr  in  yn^ 

iroL,  T.  NO.  IX.  ii  whish 
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tthich  appeal  the  government  had  sanctioned  in  the  8troi^est 
manirer,  by  not  only  accepting  it,  but  acting  upon  if.  It  sffeems 
to  us  tliat  some  of  the  principles  which  we  before  laid  doMm,  in 
discussing  the  qtiestion  respecting  tke  charges  againftt  Colonel 
-^iunro,  apply  to  the  present  question,  and  with  increased  force^ 
If,  in  that  case,  Colonel  Monro  coold  not  bo  brought  to  trial  for 
one  particular  clause  in  a  report  which  had  been  adopted  by  tbt 
goveminont,  still  less,  in  this,  could  he  be  publicly  tebnked  for  m 
ai  t  to  \\liich  the  government  had  given  its  most  express  and  empha- 
tic approbation.  If  in  the  former  instance,  the  government  itself 
would,  in  tlie  person  of  one  of  its  oflScers,  have  been  put  on  its 
trial  before  an  inferior  and  a  subject  authority,  in  this,  the  gover- 
ment  itself,  in  the  same  person,  and  also  by  an  inferior  uid  a 
subject  authority,  was  publicly  condemned  as  having  authorised 
proceedings,   in  a  hij^i  degree  criminal. 

Such  is  the  interpretation  which,  as  we  tliink,  a  plain  man  would 
naturally  put  on  the  instrument.     But  it  has  been  asserted  that  this 
is  not  the  right  interpretation,  that  tlie  instrument  obviously,    and 
indeed  exclusively,  admits  of  another,  which  m  ould  be  consistent 
with  its  perfect  innocence.     It  was,  it  seems,  a  reprimand  of  Colo- 
nel Munro,  not  for  having  appealed  to  the  governor,  but  for  havmg 
appealed  to  him  otherwise  than  through  the  prescribed  and  estab- 
lished channel  of  the  Commander  in  Chief;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  not  for  the  act,  but  for  the  mode  of  appeal.     Our  business 
here  is  only  with  the  admissibility  of  this  construction,  and  with  its 
•ffpck  on  the  Inain  question ;  or  else  \te  could  observe,  it   places 
♦lie  unfortWHit^  General  Macdowall  in  no  very  amiable  point  of 
View :   for  it  hfts  already  been  shewn,  that  Colonel  Miinro  had 
Actually  appealed  'through    the  prescribed   channel  of  the  Coxa- 
rtiander  in  Cti^of,  that  tlic  Commander  in  Chief  had  flung  back 
h.is  appeal  with  indignation,  and.  that  he  had  then  preferred  the 
^irect  appeal  which  drew  on   him  the  order  in  question.     But 
jmely  it  would  ]3e  a  very  whimsical  refinement  of  cruelt}*,  first 
.to  rebuke  a  su^rdinate  officer  for  attempting  to  employ  a  certain 
ichtfind  of  a|>plication,  and  then  to  reprimand  him   for  not  confi* 
•mng  himself  to  the  very  channel  from  which  he  had  been  tbtts 
rudely  repelled.     With  respect  to  die  construction  itself,  vfe  can* 
*fot  Help  being  of  opinion,  and  shall  hereaftfer  shew,   that  even  if 
admitted,  it  would  not,  in  any  degree,  purge  the  order  of  the  ct> 
minality  attributed  to  it.     In  our  mind,  however,  the  instrument 
will,  to*  a  common  understanding,  coolly  applied,  convey  but  one 
Hnenmng,  and  can  be  misconceived  only  by  prejudice  or  inatlentioo. 
(In  sttpnort  of  this  position,  it  would  be  absurd  to  resort  to  thost 
'fine/rufes  of  construction,  by  which  courts  of  law  are  in  the  habk 
of  cKciting-sen^  from  ambignous  documents.    Our  observationt 
•  •*  '  -  win 
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wiU  ke  Atet^ed  ftinvdst  S^Iy  to  two  questiond ;  the  firsts  in  what 
warn  die  order  of  General  Macddwal)  was,  bt  the  time  of  its  ap* 
pearance)  understood  by  some  of  his  imihediate  abettors;  tb^ 
other,  in  what  9en3e  Sir  George  Barlow  and  Colonel  Munro,  tha 
pCftoii»  most  nearly  con^cenied,  were  obliged  to  understand  it. 

It  fcas- already  been  said;  that  Major  Boles  Was  suspended  by 
theMadr&s  govemmeat^  for  having  countersigned  the  obnoxious 
order  of  General  Maodowall.  In  the  memoHal  which  Major 
Beks,  ^\  tbm  occasion,  adclressed  to  the  Court  of  DireetorK> 
ke  has,  amoi^t  other  topics,  argued  that  there  was,  in  the  paper 
to  irinch  he  had  affixed  his  signature,  nothing  of  a  palpably  cri- 
wkJ  or  illegal  nature.  Bad  the  distinction  then  occurred  to 
Major  Boles>  between  the  mere  act  and  the  manner  of  the  appeal 
aidieised  to  govemnifenl  by  Colonel  Munro,  he  would  scarcely 
iun  Mied  fo  assome  this  as  one  ground  if  not  of  defence,  at  least 
of  aspknatiofi.  Yet  no  insinuation  to  this  effect  can  be  discovered 
ii  bis  memorial ;  and  it  is  ^efficiently  remarkable  that,  in  refbrrkig 
totbewordl  of  Ae  order,  he  has  omitted  the  single  expre^ion  in  it 
oa  wtiich  it  can  be  made  td  8appk>rt  the  alledged  distinction,  the 
eipressidn,  '  appeal  direct  to  the  Honourable  the  President  in 
Coaacil/ 

Hie  lame  omission ^e  find  in  the  menlorial  addressed  by 
i^ftrti  4isaifectcid  officers  to  Lord  Minto^  soon  after  the  dbpar*. 
ttte  cf  General  Macdowall,  but  we  also  find  in  it  something 
more*  It  contains,  in  faet^  a  sort  of  loose  commentary  on  the 
Ofdtr  auder  consideration ;  and  the  sense,  which  the  writers 
Atti  to  that  paper,  is  not  to  be  mistaken :  the  length  6f  the  pa- 
aige  piechides  the  citation  of  more  than  a  few  sentences.  '  By 
vittoe  ^f  the  ifrarrant  (it  is  baid)  which  gave  to  the  Commander  in 
CUef,  ind-to  him  only,  the  Judicature  over  the  Madras  army,  and 
vested  IB  ban  alone  Ae  juriadictioii  6f  it  for  the  time  being,  Laeute- 
naoi  General  Macdowall  placed  Lieutehatit  Colonel  Munro  under 
arrest,  from  which  arrest  he  has  ^ince  reluctantly  released  that 
oficer,  in  cctosequwice  of  the  interference  of  the  civil  government, 
who  kive  thus  disunited  the  chain,  upon  the  integrity  of  wlricb  the 
jmnciples  of  military  subordination  depend.'  2  A.  p.  15.  The  me- 
iBonausts  then  describe  themselves  as  *  viewing  the  mterferencQ  of 
tiie  civil  government  to  check  the  prescribed  laws  of  military  de«> 
pendente  as  a  dangerous  innovation;'  and,  soon  aftehvards,  m^kethe 
following  statement,  *  in  order  to  vindicate  the  charactef  of  his  pro- 
ton, and  to  maintain  the  ititeglity  of  his  military  authority  over 
Aose  under  his  command.  Lieutenant  General  Macdowall  directed 
Ae  publication  of  a  general  ordel*,  conveying  a  reprimand  to  Lieute* 
Mt  Colonel  Munro,  for  disrespect  to  his  Commander  in  Chief, 
HiQot  abiding  by  the  r^ular  course  of  incjuirv  laid  jdown  for  simi* 

h  Q,  are 
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)ar  <;a8e8/  These  expressions,  and  others  lateiiiiiUed  with  Itim, 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  reverberated  echoes  of  the  seodp 
ments  conve^Fed  by  the  general  order,  and  seern^  at  die  saoie  time^ 
and  in  no  slight  d^ree,  explanatory  of  those  aentimentn.  The 
^hole  effect  imd  essence  of  the  order,  are  pronounced  to  be,  thai 
it  '  conveyed  a  reprimand  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro,  for  dis- 
respect to  his  Commander  in  Chief/  not,  in  appealing  to  goveat* 
ment  otherwise  than  throi^h  the  prescribed  channel,  but — '  in 
not  abiding  by  the  regular  course  of  inquiry  laid  d^mnjfir  mmi- 
lar  cases.* 

The  iiiterpretation  then,  which  the  order  received  from  its  abet<*> 
tors  and  champions,  cannot  admit  of  much  cjuestion.    Let  us  next 

rnder  what  sense  the  government  were  oU^^  to  affix  to  it*  Oo 
supposition  that  Sir  George  BarloH'  had  any  doubt  about  the 
interpretation,  he  would  naturally  look  to  the  tetter  which  had  been 
previously  addressed  to  the  government  by  General  MaodQwaU,  oa 
dieir  remonstrance  against  tfa^  proceedings  respecting  Colonel  Mtio* 
ro.  In  that  letter  he  would  find  the  foUowma  words ;  ^  I  was  totallj 
unprepared  to  receive  from  the  Honourable  me  Governor  m  Coiwi^ 
pil,  an  implied  censure  on  my  conduct  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
this  army,  and  a  direct  interference  from  the  civil  authority  with 
the  only  prerogative  almost  remaining  in  his  hands,  the  power  of 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  bringing  to  trial  every  tjficer  qo&o  may 
be  accused  of  crimes  or  misdemeanors;  such  inter^rence,  I  pcesunae 
to  think,  is  unprecedented,  and  strikes  9ie  fks  encouraging  a  very  da|p- 
|;erous  example,  by  holding  out  to  like  army  protection  and  sup|KMCt> 
tn  ddiatKe  of  iht  judgment  and  authority  of  the  person  appa%n$isd 
by  the  legislature  to  airectand  controul  the  departm^it  plmed  m^ 
aer  his  immediate  charged  No.  I.  p«  23.  Inis  is  plainly  nothkig 
more  than  an  expansion  of  that  sentence  in  the  general  order,  which 
charges  Colonel  Munro  with  a  ^  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  army/ 

Colonel  Munro  also  had  a  deep  interest  ip  the  general  order* 
Now  this  officer,  as  we  have  said,  had  first  endeavoured  to  e^ 
peal  to  the  government  through  the  authorised  channel  of  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  the  army,  aud  had  incurred^  on  that  verj 
account,  a  severe  rebuke  from  General  Macdowall,  couched  in 
die  fcJlowii^  terms.  ^  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  diat  your  pre* 
sent  attempt  to  make  a  reference  to  a  civil  government  is  novel 
and  unexampled,  and  striking'  a  blow  at  die  root  of  military 
authoril)',  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  I  trust  diat  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  I  have  the  uncontrolled  and  unalienable 
right  of  ju(%ing  of  the  conduct  of  every  officer  under  my  consman^ 
and  I  cannot  but  view  your  present  i4>plicalion  as  extr^nely  indeU* 
cate  and  dinespectftd/  No*  L  p*  I5«    Hiis  reproof  ii^  in  its  topics 

and  ' 
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and  phnoeology,  almost  precisely  equivalent  to  the  remimaad  in  the 
general  order,  llie  censure,  therefore.  Colonel  Munro  would 
Bitnrally  infer,  must  respect  something  common  to  the  two  cases ; 
that  18,  it  must  respect,  not  the  mode,  as  to  which  they  differed,  but 
the  substance,  in  %vhich  diey  were  agreed. 

In  the  course  of  diree  or  four  days.  General  Macdowall  could 
not  have  forgotten  that  he  had  written  those  letters.  If,  then,  he  had 
ie^ned  his  order  to  point  out  some  new  offence,  not  complained 
of  in  those  letters,  it  would  have  been  his  bounden  duty  to  render 
ioa  drcumstance  unambiguous  and  manifest,  to  define  his  new 
complaint  with  the  utmost  precision,  to  state  specifically  that  his 
objection  to  tfie  direct  appeal  was  not,  because  it  was  an  appeal,  but 
because  it  was  direct ;  and  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  to  be 
thus  accurate,  increased  in  proportion  as  his  objections  in  the  two 
cases  were  in  dieir  general  ^ect  the  same,  and  therefore  ran  a  risk 
of  beii^  confound^.  No  such  definiteness  or  discrimination  ap- 
peals in  the  order.  The  new  transgression  b  designated,  not  as 
a  rescNt  to  some  odier  than'  the  o£5cial  channel  of  appeal,  but  as 
a  retort  to  the  power  of  the  dvil  government  in  d^ance  of  the 
jndement  of  the  officer  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  con- 
dtimng  reprobation  is  directed,  not  to  a  particular  action  done  by 
CoKmd  Munro,  but  plurally  to  his  '  unexampled  proceedinf^s.^-r 
The  e|Mithet  ^recty  winch,  in  one  part  of  the  order,  is  apphed  to 
the  appeal,  is  neidier  conspicuous  nor  emphatic;  it  does  not  even 
occur  m  die  body  of  the  charge,  but  seems  casually  thrown  into  a 
M|^)lementary  sentence ;  and  all  the  italic  or  capital  types,  in  which 
BMake  or  design  has  blazoned  it,  cannot  lift  it  into  effectual  pro* 
aioe&oe.  In  liiort,  it  would  appear  that  in  diis  criminatory  pro-r 
dHMaoo,  if  the  *  direct^  transmission  of  the  appeal  was  intended 
10  be  considered  as  an  aggravation  of  the  misconduct  imputed,  it 
eertaifdy  waMnot  coHMdered  as  an  important,  or  even  a  sub^antive 
part  of  it ;  fiar  less  as  theiW^le. 

&it  ID  what  manner  this  pomt  of  construction  is  to  be  resolved, 
iMis,  afiterdl,  a  con^deratioh  of  no  great  moment.  When  the 
cabinet  of  Madras  received  and  acted  upon  the  remonstrance  of 
their  Qwuter  Master  General,  it  appears  to  us  that  di^  committed 
fcnaelvet  as  mudi,  with  re^urd  to  the  mode  of  procedure*  adop- 
tiibythat  oflker,  as  respectnig  his  general  ri^t  to  remonstrate; 
ibr  sore^  it  could  not  be  more  deeply  incumbait  on  diem  to  reject 
IB  apfplicfltion  issuing  from  an  improper  quarter,  than  to  reject 
<MS  whidi  was  presented  in  an  exceptionable  and  dangetous  man*- 
lar.  In  cidier  case,  the  imputation  iaimed  at  him  who  received  die 
toetiuD,  must  glance  off  on  the  government  who  ^ave  it;  and  it  muflt 
beremtmbered  diat  the  magnitude  of  an  imputation  is  measured,  not 
by  the  subject-matter  of  tiM  offence  imputed,  but  by  its  actual  cha^ 
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racter  and  tendency.  Turn,  therefore,  and  wind  this  rejnimand 
as  we  will,  it  will  still  remain,  we  think,  a  censure,  an  ample  and 
unmeasured  censure  on  the  government;  and  consequentlv,  Ae 
promulgation  of  it  by  a  military  officer  subject  to  that  goverumentv 
must  be  regarded  as  a  proceeding  seditious  and  unruly,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  also,  we  are  afraid,  that  the  pecoliar 
circiimstances  under  which  this  order  was  promulgated,  precludecl> 
it  from  a  very  candid  or  gentle  construction.  VV^e  auude,  not 
merely  to  the  long  contest  which  the  author  of  it  had  preiaously 
carried  on  with  the  ^oven -inent,  but  to  the  postponement  of  the 
publication  till  after  his  departure.  This  act  debarred  all  possibilitjr 
on  the  side  of  the  government,  of  question  or  remonstrance ;  on 
that  of  the  commander,  of  explanation,  .reparation,  or  apology. 
It  'gave  the  instrument  the  positive  and  defying  appearance  of  an 
nltimatumf  and  might  be  understood  as  a  challenge  to  interpreta- 
tion to  do  its  worst.  ITie  absence  of  an  individual,  whose  con- 
duct has  been  ambiguous,  if  it  be  invokmtary,  entitles  him  to  every 
charitable  consideration  which  fancy  can  suggest;  but  a  wilftd  or 
disdainfuf  absence  seems  to  imply  a  rejection  of  such  consideration, 
and  ratber  throws  the  burden  on  fancy  the  other  way. 

.  On  the  whole,  our  views  of  this  subject  coincide  with  those  of 
Lord  Minto  in  his  powerful  and  elo<}ueQt  dispatch  to  the  Madra» 
government. 

*  The  reprimand  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Munro  was  evidently  intended 
only  as  a  vehicle  for  circulating,  throughout  the  army  serving  undei* 
the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George,  a  vehement  and  intempewrte  public 
censure  of  that  government,  and  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  pro- 
'  fessional  feelings  of  that  army,  and  to  topics  thought  likely  to  produce 
irritation  and  di^sorder.  It  was,  in  other  words,  a  most  seditious  paper 
under  the  title  of  a  general  order  to  the  array,  and  bearing  the  thin 
disguise  of  a  reprimand  to  a  particular  officer.     No.  ill.  p..  11. 

.    For  this  misconduct,  as  has  already  been  stated,  General  Mac- 
■  dowall,  whose  resignation  of  his  office  bad  not  yet  been  received^ 
was  publicly  displaced. 

*  The  propriety  of  this  step  on  tke  part  of  the  goverimient,  we 
iieed  not  discuss,  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  we  have  discus- 
fed  It  already.  For  Mr.  Petrie  is,  we  should  conceive,  the  only 
5f  nsible  man  in  existeifice,  who  admitting,  however  cautioudy,  die 
criminal  nature  of  the  order  of  General  Macdowall,  would. d^ij 
4fae  necessity  of  a  signal  animadversion  on  the  misconduct  of  tlmt 
Y>fficer.  A  government,  \^ch  should  patiently  submit  to  so  open 
.«nd  so  outrageous  an  insult,  from  such  a  quarter,  must  be  a  gov^iH 
ment,  either  in  reality  destitute  of  all  power  and  independence,  or 
on  the  verge  of  sealing  its  r^ngnation  of  both. 
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Mr.  P^trie,  however,  gives  us  to  imderstand  tbat^  by  the  dis^ 
oussa}  of  General  Macdo wall  from  a  command  which  he  had  in 
bet  resigned,  and  after  his  departure  for  Ei^land,  *  the  government 
exposed  dieir  councils  to  the  ianputation  of  weakness,  undisguised 
ceaentments,  and  an  useless  unavailing  display  of  rigour/  He 
thinks  also  that 

'  We  ought  to  have  abstained  from  any  act  of  personal  seventy  to 
General  Macdowalli  to  have  ^utiously  avoided  what  would  most  cer^ 
tainly  increase  the  agitation  in  the  military  mind  ;  and,  while  we  vin- 
dicated the  supreme  authority  of  government,  by  the  publication  of  osi 
appropriate  general  order  to  the  army,  have  allowed  the  general  Iq 
leave  India  without  any  farther  marks  of  our  displeasure.' 

Hie  policy  recommended  in  these  observations,  is  one  on  M'hich 
wc  have  sufficiently  commented ;  the  policy  of  sailing  over  at  any 
rate  a  present  wound ;  a  doctrine  seldom  safe  for  a  state,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  contest  with  the  militarj'  body,  generally  pernicious.  But 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  general  order  which,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mits, was  calculated  *  to  increase  the  discontcirts'  of  the  army, 
Mr*  Petrie  would  have  advised  ^  the  publication  of  an  appropriate 
eateral  order^  *  \indicating  the  supreme  authority  of  governmentr' 
Jt  can  hardly  be  meant,  that  government  ought  to  have  repaid  Ge- 
aertl  Macdowall  reprimand  for  reprimand;  for  to  reprijnand  an 
offender  who  is  fairly  out  of  reach,  must  at  the  least  be  as  uselesf 
and  ridiculous,  as  to  dismiss  an  otfender  who  is  nearly  out  of  office. 
The  '  appropriate'  proclamation,  therefore,  in  question,  must  hav5 
merely  been  an  assertion  that,  whatever  might  be  said  or  even  done 
ip  die  contrary,  the  goveniment  remained  after  all  supreme ! — or, 
at  the  most,  it  must  have  been  an  are^ument,  containing  a  masterly 
tefutatiou  of  tlie  mutiny  of  General  Macdowall  and  his  coadjutori^ 
imd  opposing  to  his  seditious  general  orders,  an  irrefi-agable  body  of 
general  principles.  But  is  there  not  some  room  to  fear  that  while 
thus  exerting  its  polemical  abilities,  such  a  government  might  Uniji 
itself  reduced  to  the  exclamation  of  the  unfortimate  philosopher 
who  happened  to  have  embarked  in  a  contioveisy  with  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors ;  '  I  find  it  impossible  to  argue  against  a  man 
who  is  the  master  of  legions  r' 

The  case  of  General  Macdowall  has  now  detained  us  suffici- 
ently long ;  and  indeed  longer  than  we  had  expected  from  its  clear^* 
»e«s ;  but  the  sophistry  which  has  been  employed  to  darken  it,  may 
plead  our  excuse.  We  sliall  iiext  consider  the  suspension  of  tlie 
Adjutant  and  Deputy-Adjutant  General. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that,  in  the  first  instance,  tlieMe- 
P«Jy,  Major  Boles,  was  alone  suspended ;  and  that  the  Adjutant- 
General  was  afterwards  included  in  tlie  sentence,  in  consequence  of 
Iu8  avowal  to  government  that  his  deputy  had  acted  solely  by  his  di- 
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rection.  The  suspetunon,  liowever^  of  CSblond  Capper  SA  aot  e^ 
feet  4^6  restoration  of  Major  Boies.  In  fact,  it  is  tofficiently  pbin, 
Ihat^  if  the  order  of  the  commander  in  chief  could  not  be  admitMi 
as  an  audiority  for  the  oflfence  of  which  Major  Boles  had  been 
guilty,  neither  could  that  of  his  immediate  superior^  Cok>oel  C^- 
per,  be  admitted  as  such  authority. 

The  circumstance  of  the  suspension  of  these  oflScers  aeeiM  to 
form  the  most  conspicuous  topic  in  the  present  controversy.  This 
dktinction,  however,  it  has  attained,  as  we  cannot  help  suspectingi 
by  accident.  When  die  order  of  Sir  George  Barlow  against  Ge- 
tiera!  Macdowall  and  the  two  subordinate  officers  was  promulgated, 
the  former  had  already  taken  his  departure  for  England;  and, 
though  he  was  followed,  immediately  after  that  promulgation,  by 
Colonel  Capper,  yet  Major  Boles,  the  government  not  being  able  to 
grant  him  an  instant  passage,  remained  for  some  time  in  the  cbun- 
ti7.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  aflair  of  Major  Boles,  which 
included  that  of  Colonel  Capper,  became  the  prominent  object  of 
attention,  and  the  transactions  more  directly  relating  to  General 
Macdowall  sunk  out  of  view.  In  England,  this  orAer  of  things 
would  probably  have  been  reversed ;  had  not  General  Macdowall 
perished  at  sea,  on  his  passive  homewards.  For,  though  Coiond 
-Capper  shared  the  same  fate,  yet  Major  Boles  has  liv^  to  origi- 
Kate  here  in  person  those  discussions,  of  which  he  constituted  so 
principal  a  topic  in  the  East. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  account  is  not  i^eeable  to  the  re- 
presetitations  of  Mr.  Petrie,  who  strongly  and  repeatedly  implies 
that  the  complaints  of  the  army,  even  in  the  first  mstuice,  prmci- 
pally  respected  the  treatment  of  the  Adjutant  and  Deputj^Adja- 
tant  Generals.  The  ground  on  which  we  venture  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  these  statements,  we  shall  make  known  to  the  reader. 
The  projected  memorial  to  Lord  Minto,  which  occasioned  the  or- 
ders hereafter  to  be  considered,  of  the  1st  of  May,  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  an  authentic  record  of  the  feelings  of  the  disaffected 
officers  at  the  period  under  consideration.  But  in  the  criminatorT 
matter  of  that  memorial,  the  conduct  of  the  government  towarfli 
Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles  holds  by  no  means  the  chirf  place. 
Oil  the  contrary,  thotigh  pronounced  to  be  *  equally  subversive  of 
Ae  foundation  of  authority'  vrith  the  act  of  the  removal  of  General 
Macdowall,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  dilated  on  at  far  less  length,  and 
with  a  far  less  variety  of  acrimonious  invective.  The  proceedings, 
in  truth,  with  regard  to  General  Macdowall,  occupy  almost  the 
>»rhole  body  of  the  paper  in  question,  and  the  other  subject  seams  to 
enter  only  as  a  sort  of  appendix.  It  does  not  therefore  appear  that 
the  writers  attached  to  that  subject  any  paramount  importance. 

The  alleged  oflFence  of  Colonel  Capper  aud  Major  Bote,  « 
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oiat  of  him  who  Msuedit;  battbeiractiiMiy  be  considered  as  Imvibi^ 
been  done  in  the  course  of  ofliee^  and  in  obedience  to  the  orders  c^ 
Aetrsoperior,  the  commeBder  in  chief*  The  hiw  which  definesy 
in  the  military  serrice^  die  limits  between  the  obedieiice  and  die 
respoDsibilitj  of  ioferiors,  we  take  to  be  stated  with  very  tolerable 
frirness  by  Mr.  Petrie : 

*  If  subordinate  officers  are  encouraged  to  judge  of  the  legality  of 
the  ordere  of  their  superiors,  we  introduce  a  prec^ent  of  incaknkble 
aiischief,  neither  justified  by  the  spirit  or  practice  of  the  laws,  h  it 
not  better  to  have  the  responsibility  on  the  head  of  the  authority  which 
iiMies  the  order,  except  in  cases  so  plain,  that  the  most  common  Cf« 
parity  can  judge  ef  their  being  direct  violations  of  the  established  and 
acknowledged  laws ?'— Statement,  pp.21,  32. 

Such  unquestionably  is  the  ordinance  both  of  kw  and  of  feaooB« 
Whh  regard,  however,  to  one  part  of  this  exposition^  we  would 
suggest  an  additional  principle^  rather  indeed  from  ica  general  inw 
poftance,  than  because  it  has  any  peculiar  applicability  to  the  case 
before  us ;  but  a  principle,  of  which  we  have  no  donbt  that  Mr. 
Petrie  himself  would  entirely  admit  the  justice.  It  is,  that  the 
polity  of  an  order  is  to  be  estimated,  not  merdy  on  a  view  of  the 
order  itself,  but,  in  part  also,  by  the  adjuncts  of  time,  place,  and 
atnaboB.  It  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  context  of  the 
attendant  circumstances.  An  order  may,  from  some  carelessness 
k  dte  construction  of  it,  bear  illegality  on  its  &ce,  while  cirottn^ 
stances  shaU  clearly  demonstrate  it  to  be  proper.  On  the  other 
hnd,  it  may  be  in  terms  innocent,  and  yet  m  its  effect  and  olject 
hif^ly  and  palpably  criminal.  The  most  common  order,  for  ex<- 
ampie,  in  the  most  common  routine  of  military  duty,  if  issued 
by  an  officer,  himself  notoriously  in  a  state  of  mutiny  against  some 
siq)erior  authority,  is  on  that  account  vitiated ;  and  to  obey  such  a 
mandate  is,  legally  considering  it,  a  crime,  because  it  is  to  recog- 
niae  and  accredit  unlawful  power. 

Lord  Minto  has  Itiliy  discussed,  in  the  public  paper  to  wluch  we 
have  before  alluded,  the  problem  of  military  responsibility ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  the  duly  of  blind  obedience  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
stated  vrith  still -greater  emphasis  by  this  noble  person,  than  by  Mr. 
.Petrie.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  observable  that  the  opinions  of 
Lord  Minto  ana  Mr.  Petrie  respectively,  on  the  particular  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration,  are  diametrically  opposed.  With 
ttspect  to  the  principles  by  which  the  question  is  to  be  determined, 
we  do  not  conceive  that  any  doubt  can  be  felt  The  doubt  is,  how 
they  are,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  applied.  We  shall  take 
the  liberty,  dierelbre,  of  examining,  in  the  first  place,  how  far, 
from  a  view,  both  of  the  order  itself,  and  of  the  circumstances 
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uftdcrwhiek^it  wan  iMuedy  there <ie«]iit  reMon  to <H>iiclude  that  its. 
criminality  mttst  have  been  apparent  to  the  Adjutant  and  Deputy- 
Adjutant  GeneraU ;  in  the  second^  how  far  the  conclusion  so  derived 
appears,  in  point  of  fact,  0  be  w^uranted ;  uud  finally,  bow  far  oo 
these  grounds,  the  punishment  awarded  to  the  officers  in  question 
Ekay  be  thought  justifiable. 

The  criminality  of  the  order,  viewed  intrinsically,  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, if  the  paper  be  read  with  any  care,  palpable  to  the  '  most 
common  capacity/  But  the  native  evil  of  the  order  received,  we 
think,  deep  additions  of  shade  from  the  accompaniments  of  cir- 
cumstances ;  nor  can  we  readily  conceive  in  what  manner  these  could 
escape  even  the  most  careless  or  cursory  view.  On  this  part  of  the 
subject,  we  slmll  submit  an  extract  of  pecnliar  eiceHenoe  from  the 
dispatch  of  Lord  Minto.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  on« 
consideration  which  strikes  us  as  important,  and  which  we  shall  state 
presently,  the  topic  seems  absolutely  exhausted  in  the  expositioa 
which  we  are  about  to  copy.  The  extract  will  also  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  dispatch  referred  to,  ^  hich,  though  some- 
what too  declamatory,  perhaps,  for  a  state-paper,  is  yet  on  the 
whole,  remarkable  for  force  and  ability. 

*  Before  this  order  was  prepared,  it  was  not  only  known  to  those 
confidential  staff  officers  of  the  commander  in  chief;  but  it  was  notori- 
ous to  the  whole  army  and  settlements,  that  there  was  a  warm  and  v©- 
hement  dissension  between  the  comnmnder  in- chief  and  the  government. 
These  ofBcenrwere  acquainted  with  the  i^rosecutioQ  of  Lieutenant  Co- 
lonel Munro,  and  the  part  which  Lieutenant  General  Macdowail  had 
taken  in  that  proceeding ;  they  knew  thajt  every  step  in  that  extraordi- 
nary transaction  was  a  studied  insult  to  the  government ;  they  knew 
that  Lieutenant  General  Macdowail  had  become  the  patron  and  chan- 
nel of  a  memorial  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  highly  disapproved  by  the 
president  in  council  of  Fort  St.  George,  which  he  had  himself,  at  the 
instance  of  that  government,  and  at  no  distant  period,  written  circular 
letters  to  discourage  and  suppress,  but  which  in  a  riper  stage  of  hosti- 
lity towards  the  person  and  authority  of  the  goverhor,  he  had  cou^ite* 
tianced  and  promoted,  ft  is  in  fine  superfiuous  to  prove,  what  is  be- 
yond doubt,  and  is  not  denied,  that  a  warm  passtionate  rupture  had 
broken  out  between  these  two  high  authorities. 

*  The  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  in  open  and  ardent  opposition 
to  the  government  which  he  serves,  is  no  trivial  event,  and  constitutes 
a  state  of  things,  from  which  some  consequences  applicable  to  this 
question  have  appeared  to  us  to  follow. 

*  We  consider  these  circumstances,  therefore,  as  furnishing  a  new 
modification  of  the  military  principle  first  asserted;  and  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  such  extraordinary  and  momentous  emergencies,  it  is  fit 
and  necessary  to  require,  that  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief,  should,  contrary  to  the  • 
principle  of  blind  obedience,  which  ought  to  prevail  in  ordinary  tiroes, 
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CMvfolly  €oti^der  these  orders,  and  delibeittte  aNBriansly  upon  their  ne^ 
tweand  purview,  before  he  publishes  thein.  The  circulation,  inheated 
^pd  factious  times,  of  a  seditious  address  to  the  aimy,  has  no  analogy 
to  the  principles  of  military  obedit* nee  to  a  military  order  in  the  com- 
laon  dispatch  of  business,  and  cannot  be  governed  by  the  same  rules. 

*  We  are,  after  much  and  serious  reflection,  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  this  restriction  of  the  military  principle,  the  general  importanco 
of  which  we  nevertheless  feel  most  sensibly,  cannot  impair  the  obliga- 
tions of  military  subordination  and  obedience,  in  any  manner  or  de- 
gree, prejudicial  to  the  natural  and  legitimate  objects  of  military  com- 
imnd  ;  and  that  in  time^  of  trouble  it  may  affiord  a  most  salutary  and 
aect^asary  protection  to  the  government  and  people  against  the  possible 
perversion  of  military  supremacy  to  the  purposes  of  sedition  or  faction. 

Mn  a  natural  and  wholesome  state  of  things,  the  obedience  of  sub- 
oidinate  officers  is  to  be  implicit,  admitting  of  no  deliberation,  and  sub-' 
ject  to  no  responsibility,  except  for  plain  and  manifest  crimes.  In 
such  distempered  seasons  of  open  contention  with  governments  as  are 
now  in  question,  addresses  from  commanders  in  chief  to  their  armies,' 
having  reference  to  such  debates,  are  a  fit  subject  of  deliberation  to 
those  whose  office  it  may  be  to  transmit  them,  and  a  responsibility  be- 
longing exclusively  to  such  occasions  must  attach  even  to  their piHcial 
and  ministerial  acts/ 

To  these  observations,  we  cannot  help  making  one  addition^ 
Wheo  the  staff-officers  received  directions  from  General  Mac- 
dowall  for  the  pubUcation  of  bis  order^  they  were  aware  that,  hey 
fore  the  transaction  could  come  to  the  ear  of  the  government^  the 
priDcmal  in  it  would  have  evaded  the  reach  of  all  question  or  ex- 
postuhition.  Under  that  consciousness^  united  with  the  considera- 
tions detailed  in  the  preceding  extract  from  Lord  Minto,  it  surely 
behoved  them  to  bestow  a  more  than  ordinaiy  attention  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  address.  Reason,  as  we  conceive,  plainly  pointed  out 
this  coiu^e ;  aud,  even  independently  of  all  formal  argument,  it 
seems  scarcely  credible  that  the  air  of  darkness  and  suspiciousness, 
which  the  whole  affair  derived  from  these  circumstances,  should 
have  failed  to  startle  any  mind  of  ordinaiy  judgment  or  sensibility. 

Were  we  swayed  by  the  authority  of  one  passage  which  we  find 
in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Petrie^  we  should  push  ^his^  argument  far- 
ther, and,  even  if  all  other  matter  of  de£ence  were  excluded,  the  jus- 
tification of  the  government,  we  are  apt  to  think,  would  be  com- 
plete. According  to  Mr.  Petrie — and  we  have  before  adverted  to 
the  sentiment — General  Macdowall,  at  the  time  when  the  order  ap- 
peared, was,  to  every  'practical  purpose,  irrespoiasHile.  He  had 
virtually  released  himself  from  the  controul  of  his  superiors.  Tha 
severest  punishments  which  they  retained  the  power  of  inflicting  on 
him,  were  in  effect  utterly  nugatory,  and  could  only  rebound  in  ridi- 
cnle  on  themselves.    The  staff-officers,  then,  in  qu^Uon,  who  knew 
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that  be  was  about  to  place  himself  in  tUs  sttaationy  cotdd,  witti  very 
little  propriety,  shelter  themselves  under  his  mandate ;  for  no  prifi- 
ciplem  polity  can  be  clearer  tfian  this,  that  the  authority  of  a  state- 
officer  should  be  co-ordinate  with  his  responsibility ;  and  &at,  se- 
vered from  that  responsibility,  it  is  nothings  or  worse  than  notbii^. 
On  this  supposition,  therefore,  those  officers,  or  at  all  events  the 
senior  of  them,  had  actually  assumed,  in  the  construction  of  reasou^ 
the  chief  responsibility  of  the  act  for  which  they  were  pumshed. 
S«ch  at  least,  though  not  our  doctrine,  is  or  ought  tobetlmtof  Mr'. 
Petrie.  It  flows  certainly  from  his  premises ;  and  tbe  only  tole» 
rable  ground  on  which  he  can  resist  die  ccHisequence,  seems  to  be 
^at  1^  has  elsewhere  given  to  those  principles  a  flat  and  mice- 
remonious  contradiction. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  cannot  suppress  Ae  conviction  that^ 
in  the  eye  of  law,  the  adjutant-general  and  deputy,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  criminality  of  the  address  : 
but  how  was  it  in  point  of  fact  i  This  is  a  question  which,  consi- 
dering that  the  punishment  decreed  to  those  officers  was  revocable^ 
die  government  had  not,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  any  occasion, 
nor  possibly  even  the  right,  to  ask ;  but  it  will  doubtless  be  asked 
by  odiers,  and  the  answer  to  it  may  lay  open  some  interesting  views 
of  the  whole  subject. 

It  has  been  strongly  asserted  that  the  officers  alluded  to  were  un- 
aware of  the  illegality  of  the  order ;  but,  amidst  die  loose  and  gene- 
ral terms  in  which  ^is  assertion  has  been  made,  a  dtstincdon  of 
some  moment  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  Was  it  of  the  matter 
itself,  or  of  the  criminality  of  that  matter,  that  those  persons  were 
unaware  f  Did  the  paper  pass  their  hands  unobserved ;  or,  being 
observed,  was  it  yet  conceived  to  be  legitimate  ?  Did  they  overiook 
its  purport,  or  misconstrue  its  character  ? 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  answering  these  questions ;  but, 
in  order  to  remove  that  little,  we  will  refer  to  the  memorial  ad- 
dressed by  Major  Boles,  after  his  suspension,  to  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors. In  that  memorial,  not  only  does  Major  Boles  not  state  thatt 
he  had  signed  the  order  without  observation  of  its  contents,  and  not 
only  do^  he  seem  to  avoid  making  diat  statement,  where  it  would 
have  been  ereatly  in  his  favour;  but  he  plainly  intimates  that,  at 
(he  time  of  his  signing  the  order,  it  was  in  hb  deliberate  judginent 
legal.    The  passage  is  as  follows : 

'  Previott9  to  the  recent  occurrences,  there  is  no  .instance  in  the 
practice  ar  tbe  usage  of  the  service,  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
commander  in  chief  has  been  considered  subject  to  a  superior  controul, 
in  points  that  relate  to  the  discipline,  the  courts  of  justice,  or  the  prac- 
tice and  exercise  of  the  army  ;  a  doubt  respecting  the  integrity  of  this 
principle,  would  have  been  considered  by  every  officer  in  Uic  army  as 
'  derogatory 
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Itroptoiy  to  tlie  digni^  of  the  chief  command,  ^nd  to  the  vital  ptiih 
ctpie  of  military  subordination.* — No.  1,  p.  36. 

Mqor  Boles  here  affirms  his  own  feeliogs,  widi  respect  to  the  op* 
dsr,  to  have  been  ia  udukhi  with  those  of  his  brothtr-oflioers  in  go» 
aerai.  It  nmj  be  interesting^  therefore,  to  snb^in  the  reni^ur 
which  ocatr  on  that  subject  m  die  address  to  Lord  Minto,  ahpeirijr 
moitioaed.  This  was  wfitlen  nearly  a  month  before  Ae  memorial 
of  Ma|or  Boles.  It  was  written,  in  <iM:t,  during  the  first  efiier* 
wsQcate  of  passion,  occasioned  by  die  order  of  General  Macdowatt 
md  the  measnras  of  government  consequent  npon  it, 

'  They  (the  memorialists)  see  two  officers  of  high  rank,  character,  and 
rapectatbiity,  pablicly  degraded,  deprived  of  their  particalar  rank,  and 
saipeaded  the  service,  for  having  obeyed  dieir  commander  in  chief  in 
ngoiag  and  publishing  an  order  wiitten  by  himself,  for  the  purpose  ol 
vimttoMmg  the  dignity  of  his  military  anthority,  which  had  been  fla* 
gmatly  violated  by  one  of  his  own  staff,  who  openly  defied  and  disre-i 
firded  the  supreme  military  commiision.' — No.  2,  A.  p.  15. 

A  strong  dii^osition  seems  here  evinced,  to  rest  the  defence  of 
the  adjutant  and  deputy,  not  on  the  apparent  legality  of  the  order^ 
hat  on  its  obvipud  and  peculiar  merit.  Those  officers  are  not  vin^ 
dicated  on  the  ground  dmt  they  had  no  time,  or  had  taken  no  paina^ 
to  judge  of  the  document  which  they  undertook  to  circulate,  or  even 
tm  to  judge  of  it  was  oot  their  province ; — they  are  by  implican 
lion  vindicated,  aa  kixiri$ig  judged  of  it,  and  judged  favotvably. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinioii  of  &e  more  diaaffeoled 
pait  of  thearmy ;  and  such,  we  suspect,  was  that  of  the  two  offi* 
cam  more  immediTla^y  concerned.  Impressed,  with  splendid,  though 
confascd,  notions  of  military  authority,  they  felt,  as  we  coi\|ectHrc^ 
a  degree  of  professional  interest  in  a  manifesto  by  which  ^t  audio* 
nty  was  asserted.  The  verbal  decorum  of  that  manifesto,  in  avoiding 
aD  direct  coBision  widi  the  government,  satisfied  the  few  scruplea 
that  m^t  intrude,  and  supmeded  the  task  of  very  studiously  con* 
sidering  how  far  the  government  had  die  right,  or  midu  have  die 
power,  or  would  have  the  inclination,  to  contest  its  claima.  Hie 
seal  ^piesten»  tberafore,  at  issue,  still  as  before,  regarded  the  wwponi 
ahSity,  not  of  auboffdinate  officera,  but  of  the  supposed  federal 
ke<d  #f  die  army,  the  commander  in  chief;  and  was,  after  alL 
kss  eoncamed  wd^  the  canons  of  military,  dian  with  those  of  civil 
abedience. 

With  respect  to  the  punisfanient  inflicted  on  the  tmo  officers,  wn 
hate  ahreadj  shewn  that  it  was  milder  in  fact  dian  in  nanM,  hm 
Ae  Diaectora,  we  perceive,  are  of  (M>inion  that,  aa  the  offendem 
'  were  placed  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,*  a  suspension  of  them  from 
ikeir  staff-appointments  would  have  been  sufficient  Personal  de- 
aenqr  hridt  9am%  the  jucficial  virtuas  a  place  n£  the  first  im* 
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poFtance,  and  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  acquiesce  io  die  idea  of 
the  Directors ;  ahhough  the  effect  would  perhaps  haVe  been  oni; 
Uv«hew  ill  a  stronger  light  the  necessi^  of  vigour.  For  it  is  in  vain 
to  disaenble  the  real  natare  of  the  case.  The  chid*  part  of  thfc 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  persona  alluded  to,  arose  from  theic 
participation  in  the  prejudices  common  to  the  army.  But  this  was  a 
difiScultyy  not  so  mueh  on  their  side  as  on  that  of  the  gqvenuneBt ; 
it  was  a  difficulty,  whi(;h  would  probably  have recuired iu  every  in? 
stance ;  a  difficulty^  of  which  it  was  the  esseiUial  property  to  iirer 
sume  on  indulgence,  and  which,  though  in  particular  inrtaooea  i( 
■ught  have  been  soothed  and  diverted,  would  hardly  have  been 
conquered  on  the  whole,  except  by  being  beaten  down  and  over^ 
come.  Tbae  perhaps  has  be^  a  time»  and  possibly,  by  some  can 
mixture  of  sagacity  and  oppoituoity,  that  lime  might  have  beao  dis* 
coverable,  in  which  the  malady  would  liave  yielded  to  the  forced 
mere  regimen.  But,  long  before  the  period  under  review,  tha 
happy  moment  had  elapsed.  The  crisis  was  at  hand.  Matters 
m-ere  already  on  the  brink  of  that  ultimate  case — a  conflict  be- 
tween the  civil  and  die  military  power ;  a  species  of  warfare,  itf 
which  the  latter  is  almost  always  secure  of  success,  if  it  be  allowed 
to  choose  its  weapons. 

It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  tlie  suspension  of  Colonel  Cappef 
and  Major  Boles,  provok^  the  disaffected  members  of  the  ardiy  { 
and  Mr.  Petrie  iu  particular  reprobates  it  as  having  laid  the  maUk 
ikat  communicated  thejlame  to  almost  evety  miHtartf  mind  in  In^ 
dia.  The  assertion,  however,  of  Mr.  Petrie  does  not  seem 'war- 
ranted; and  his  implied  objection  certainly  is  not  conclusive.  Ag-' 
gression  is  generally  tranquil  till  it  is  resisted ;  yet  this  is  never  con- 
sidered as  a  reason  for  passiveness.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  de^ 
fence,  in  the  first  instance  to  inflame  attack  ;  yet  no  man  therefore 
disclaims  the  authority  of  the  prime  law  of  nattire.  But,  if  oppo« 
tttion  necessarily  provokes  an  enemy,  it  is  coneeivaUe  that  the  moat 
affective  opposition  may  be  that  which  gives  him  the  greatest  pro- 
Tooation.  The  wound  which,  in  its  first  effect,  moat  lughly  exaa- 
ptrales,  often  in  the  sequel,  most  completely  enfeeblet«  la  the 
present  case,  however,  these  obvious  truths  are  peihapa  scarcely 
worth  citing,  for  their  apjpiicability  to  it  is  by  no  means  clear. 
That  the  suspension  of  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Boles,  vefy  pe- 
culiarly or  prominendy  aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  army,  w# 
have  tfefore  stated  our  reasons  for  disbelieving ;  and  whoever  reads 
widi  any  care  the  address  to  Lord  Minto,  prepared  immediatdy 
after  that  occurrence,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  inclined  to  adopt 
the  same  conclusion. 

We  rfiall  here  close  our  review  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Madni$ 
government  j>Eevioas^  to  the  UBdi8guise4  breal^ing  oat  of  rtbeliioi^ 

The 
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Hie  genera!  orclers  of  the  Ist  of  May  are  allowed,  both. by 
friends  and  foes, to  have  been  so  much  in  character \\ith  the" prior 
measures, — are'  blamed,  and  must  be  defended,  on  grounds  so 
nearly  the  same, — that  we  should  consider  it  as  an  luireasonable  en- 
croachment on  the  time  of  the  reader,  if  we  criticised  them  with 
the  same  ft  Juess.  Tkose  who  have  hitherto  accompanied  us  in  our 
sentim^its,  will  unquestionably  deem  these  orders  generally  right ; 
tboi^h,  with  respect  to  one  officer,  we  have  our  doubts.  But  the 
proo^  are  before  the  ruling  authorities  at  home,  and  not  before  the 
pobKc.     VVe  now  resume  our  narrative. 

As  we  are  advanced  to  the  very  crisis  of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  peruse  an  extract  from  the  official  di9- 
|nteb  of  the  Madras  government,  furnishing  an  exposition  of  the 
views  and  feelings  widi  which  diat  government  regarded  the  enlisting 
ntuation  of  affairs,  and  the  principles  by  which  their  consequent 
policy  WM  shaped. 

*  We  considered  concessioni  to  the  detnands  of  the  disaffected  officers 
to  be  pregnant  with  consequences  more'  dangerous  to  the  public  inte- 
rests than  any  which  could  result  from  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  our  authority.  Concession  would  have  effectually  con- 
firmed the  spirit  of  sedition  and  insubordination  which  pervaded  the 
army ;  it  would  have  established  an  ascendant  power  in  the  army  un- 
coRtrou table  by  the  governlnent,  it  would  have  strengthened  the  pre- 
soroption,  contempt  for  authority,  and  confidence  in  their  power,  which 
were  but  too  prevalent  in  the  army,  and,  if  it  had  r^^t  actually  caused 
tbe  subversion  of  the  government,  would  have  reduced  it  to  a  degree  oi 
weakness  which  would  have  led  to  the  most  fatal  disorders.  Any  at- 
tempt, even  for  the  purposes  of  conciliation,  in  the  existing  state  of 
things,  would  have  been  productive  of  equally  pernicious  effects.  To 
have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  the  army 
demanded  signal  pUnishment,  would  naturally  have  produced  the  con- 
clusion, that  out*  measures  were  dictated  by  a  consciousness  of  our  weak- 
ness, ahd  would  in  fact  have  borne  the  appearance  of  submission 'to  the' 
ofltrageous  conduct  and  menacing  language  of  the  army.  These  consi- 
<ieritions  derived  force  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  demands  of  the 
way.  They  required  the  repeal  of  orders  issued  by  the  govermaenr 
for  the  punishment  of  officers  who  had  committed  great  offences.  The. 
repeal  of  these  orders  would  in  fact  have  been  an  acknowledgmeut  of 
their  beiag  either  unjust,  or  of  the  army  having  a  right  to  skieen  per- 
son* from  pmiishnxent  due  to  their  offences.  In  either  case,  that  mea- 
sure would  have  transferired  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of  govern- 
menl  to  the  army,  and  have  made  that  body  entirely  independent  of  the 
law.  We  therelbre  resolved,  after  mature  reflection  on  all  the  conside- 
rations which  entered  into  this  most  important  question,  to  avoid  conces-* 
swwitand  to  maintain  the  just  right  and  powers  of  the  government  by  a* 
fiin  exertioa  of  its  authority,  and  by  a  prompt  employmen*for  that 
P^>nK)se,  of  all  tte  means  at  our  commaodv    This  mnhuioiit  was  alsor 
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founded  on  &  coo^demtioQ  of  the  resonrcei  at  oar  disposal  for  M^rnh* 
ing  the  desim  of  the  disaffiscted  officers,  if  they  should  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities. We  knew  that  his  Majesty's  troops  were  entirely  loyal,  and 
we  calculated  on  having  at  our  command  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe 
the  disaffected  oflicers,  or,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  them  by  force. 
'  *  We  were  not  insensible  to  the  great  responsibility  which  we  should 
encounter,  in  the  execution  of  this  resolution,,  to  maintain  the  autho* 
rity  entrusted  to  us  unimpaired,  but  we  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  ul- 
timate success  of  that  covrse  of  proceeding;  and  as  we  have  alreftdw 
stated,  we  were  convinced  that  it  would  involve  no  consequences  whica 
were  not  infinitely  less  danzerous  to  the  national  interests,  than  those 
which  would  have  inevitamy  resulted  from  submission  to  the  menaces 
of  a  revolted  army.' 

Before  a  rerular  plan  of  military  operations,  as  a  provisioB  agaiiMt 
die  worst.  co«ud  be  formed,  it  was  the  business  of  government  |o  ae* 
cure  to  memselves  a  sufficient  military  force  df  unquestioaable 
loyalty.  Hie  king's  troops  at  the  immediate  command  of  the  pre** 
sidency  were  not  a  few ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  it  was  tfaot^ht 
proper  to  apply  to  the  governments  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon,  for 
such  troops  of  the  same  kind  as  they  could  spare.  It  appears  that 
the  corps  of  Europeans  detached  in  consequence  of  this  application 
firoim  Ceylon,  was  accompanied  by  another  of  three  hundred  Ca^ 
£res.  It  certainly  would  have  been  a  cnrious  spectacle  to  behold^ 
on  the  plains  of  tbe  Camatic,  a  body  of  Cafires  contendiiig  against 
rebdlious  British  subjects  in  defence  of  the  British  audiority. 

Concurrently  with  this  first  measure,  it  was  deterpuned  by  the 
government,  to  distribute  the  Company's  troops,  so  as  to  place 
the  principal  bodies  of  diem  in  die  neighbourhood  of  an  overawii^ 
number  of  king's  troops,  and  to  break  the  rest  into  small  parties. 
For  this  purpose,  among  other  arrangements,  orders  were  sent  for 
the  march  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  from  Hydrabad,  of  three  batta- 
lions from  Travancore,  and  of  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  and  a  company 
of  artillery  from  Serir^apatam.  Whether  these  orders  would  be 
obeyed,  w«s  with  respect  to  Hydrabad,  at  least,  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
for  dM  dispersiofi  of  the  disaffected  could  not  be  more  an  object 
to  the  goremment,  dian  concemtnition  vna  desirable  to  the  dis* 
aftcted  themselves.  In  the  event,  however,  they  were  disobeyed, 
not  only  at  Hj'drabad,  but  also  at  Travancore  and  Serinffapatam. 

But  with  the  measures  stated,  the  government  combined  others 
of  a  less  obvious  and  more  strenuous  nature.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Sepoys  in  the  Company^s  service  had  no  personal  interest  in  die 
success  of  the  muthiy,  and  it  was,  in  point  of  f^c^  believed  that, 
to  seciire  the  co-operation  of  that  gallant  body,  a  tnousand  arts  of 
deception  had  been  practised  on  them  by  their  officers.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  die  ringleaders  of  die  mutiay  bad  puMicly  as- 
sumed to  themselvea  the  credit  oi  an  unaEmoiOtta  suf^rt  from  tbeir 
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btvAren,  it  vms  not  clear  that  even  the  officers  tbeniaelTes  were 
vniTersaliy  disaffected.  These  considerations^  together  with  the 
obrious  expediency,  at  such  an  emergency,  of  accurately  knowing 
both  the  extent  of  the  danger  and  the  attainable  means  of  encooi>- 
tering  it,  stj^ested  to  the  councils  of  Madras  two  courses  of  pro- 
eeeding,  both  of  which  have  been  the  aabjects  of  vehement  discus- 
ikm ;  and  of  which  we  may  at  least  say,  that  they  leave  those  who 
adopted  them,  no  escape  in  mediocrity :  they  were  evidently  of  a 
verr  bold  and  decisive  character ;  if  they  can  be  excused,  they  ought 
t6  be  applauded,  and  must,  as  we  apprehend,  be  set  to  the  account^ 
citfaer  of  a  more  dian  ordinary  heroism,  or  of  a  most  criminal  te- 
merity. 

T1>e  first  of  the  proceedings  to  which  we  allude,  was  the  attempt 
to  detach  the  S^oys  and  their  native  officers,  from  the  cause  of 
the  mutineers.  Tlie  loyalty  for  which  the  native  troops  are  distin- 
gniriied  towards  the  British  government,  has  of  course  always 
paned  through  the  medium  of  those  by  whom  they  have  been  di- 
tectly  commanded ;  and  there  might,  therefore,  seem  to  be  some 
hazard,  in  repellii^  this  feeling  from  its  accustomed  channels,  of 
Assipating  it  altogether.  It  is  a  fair  problem,  however,  in  which 
case  the  feding  was  likely  to  suffer  the  most ;  whedier,  when  the 
Coverament  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  officers,  or  when  the 
officers  endeavoured  to  divert  it  from  the  government.  At  all 
events,  We  must  remember  that  matters  were  here  reduced  to  a 
^kt  of  difficulties.  If  a  considerable  portion  of  the  native  sol- 
dieiy  could  not  be  severed  from  the  standard  of  mutiny,  it  was  mo-^ 
nffy  certain  diat  the  mutiny  wodd  have  issued  in  civil  war,  and  but 
loo  probable  that  the  rebels  would,  for  a  time,  have  been  success- 
Ad.  Even  the  contingent  success  of  their  rebellion  might  probably 
have  proved  a  less  evil  than  that  ^ich  would  assuredly  have  fol- 
lowed on  its  first  overt  commencement,  Ae  pouring  over  the 
Becan  of  all  those  fierce  spoilers  whom  only  the  terror  of  our  arms 
contains  beyond  our  nortnem  frontier.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  future  advantages  would  have  compensated  to  us  for  such  a 
•Cfifice ;  and,  even  independently  of  these  considerations,  not  very 
Cisy  to  discover,  why  the  chance  of  some  future  revolt  of  our  Se- 
pejs,  without  these  officers,  was  more  to  be  deprecated,  than  the 
certainty  of  their  immediate  revolt  under  the  superintendence  of 
British  skill  and  enterprize.  We  may  add,  that  it  would  surely  have 
Mnied  a  most  profligate  act  in  the  British  government,  had  we, 
without  a  single  effort,  permitted  these  unhappy  victims  of  deksioa 
to  be  80  cruelly  inveigled  itit6  all  die  guilt  and  probable  punidn 
ttent  of  rebellion,  and  a  rebdlion  too,  in  which  they  had  no  per- 
•wal  interest  whatever. 

The  policy  of  lietaching  the  Sepoys  fvom  their  rebellioua  officers 
■'Toi.  V.  ao.  IX.  M  tad 
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•Md  bf99  wiof^d  by  Loi4  Cti^  (M  <lUber  pf  our  IncBw  4nM- 
oiprv  OP  tti!«  mutiny  pf  ihi^  Be|3^al  officers  in  the  yeftr  17€j^  b 
trmh^  he,  in  1765,  c^ed  xhia  policy  to  a  much  fiwrther  exMut 
thm  9ir  Geoi^e  Barlow  in  1809 ;  for  the  fomi^y  finding  tM  d^ 
jf^fcactorj  officers  whom  he  had  discarded^  ghewed  some  diipoiir 
lion  to  continue  evobodied  in  hia  neighboHrhood,  actually  diypatffM 
a  corfM  of  Sepoys  to  disperse  those  officers,  or  to  bring  tlmi  piir 
toners  into,  his  camp.  So  deeply  did  this  iUustrious  c^u^nander 
irenture  tQ  wound  aieeUngy  M^ichjt  is  now  ass^ted,  shonU*  ^ndm 
every  av tremity,  be  left  inviolate ;  and  a  niikch  p;reater  anthcrilf 
-ibao.  even  Clive, — that  ot  experience^ — ^has  fully  justified  bis  held- 
uess.  Yet  there  arc  not  wanting  those,  who  pronounce  of  die 
miUkf  measure  of  Sir  Gimge  Barlow,  that  a  moi^  unwise  er  mi- 
statesmanlike  action  wa9  never  commxtted,  and  who  predict  froia 
it  the  mos^  deplorable  consequences^  It  would  seem  lo  foUear, 
then^  either  that  Lord  Qlive  was  deficient  in  wisdom  and  atatesmaa- 
sbip»  which  is  impossible ; — ot  that  these  accusers  of  Sir  George 
Barlow  are  but  indifferent  Judges  of  what  may  be  wise  and  statai^ 
ms^nlike ;  which,  perhaps,  is  not  impossible.  And  either  the  ptop- 
ceeding  of  Lord  Clive  was  attended  with  the  most  fatal  effects  ;-^ 
the  predictions  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  with  regard  to  that  <^  Sk 
George  Barlow,  are  founded  on  some  other  twsis  than  that  of 
experience. 

In  oonjunc^on  with  ^ia  comne  of  poSpy  we  must  view  zpoA^ 
--the  requisition  of  a  solemn  pledge  or  declaration  fir<>m  all  ths  itf* 
ficem  of  ^  Company's  tim^,  that  they  would,  agreeaUy  to  tha 
tenous  of  their  comwsaiopa,  oh^y  the  orders,  and  support  the  attdbo>' 
city  of  the.  government  of  Madras.  Here  also^  the  justificatioaef 
the  measure  rtsto  in  die  extremity  of  the  caoe.  The  govemmait 
•was,  to  all  appearaivQe,  on  the  eve  of  a  violeot  combat  widi  rehab. 
The  iosuifents  had  puhlidiy  and  formally  aononnced  Miat  all  Umt 
brethoen  in  the  service  of  the  ^venvmest  shared  in  their  disaffiictMi; 
aad  dm  boast»  tkough  probably  exnggeraMj  evidently  hnda  better 
foundation  tbaa  could  have  been  wished.  This  was  m  alate  «f 
things,  in  which  doubtfulness  would  be  even  more  pemioiowi  ^km 
avowed  hostility.  At  the  same  time,  there  teemed  no  indelicacy  ie 
demanding  that  those  uiiose  support  was  dius  pleaded,  shonld  pub- 
kcly  repel  a  public  imputation.  It  should  be  observed,  failhsi> 
that  the  disaffected  officers,  while  thi^  disclaimed  aUegiaiKre  to  dr 
Madras  government,  uniformly  took  refuge  in  the  salvo  of  as  URr 
alterable  atladmieiy;  to  their  king,  their  country,  and  dieir  cfl^ 
•ployers.  It  was  particularly  with  a  view  to  meet  this  quirk  « 
conscience  that  the  proposed  declaration  >Mas  framed,  the  oSc«s 
being  required  by  it  to  promise, '  in  the  most  solemn  manoer/  and 
«  upoa  their  won!  of  honour/ obedience  tolheGoviraoffinCoapcil 
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of  Foft  Sc  Gk«fe.  It  could  not  be  im^gii^ed  tkat  tbo«e  officeiv, 
howwer  deloded,  would  commit  their  personal  honour  on  a  shame* 
ieai  /iibekood ;  and  this  especially^  as  the  test  was  not  offered  to 
tbem  bj  any  official  or  state  act  of  the  government,  but  by  the 
eoflunanding  officers  at  the  several  stations  respectively,  and,  i^ 
nost  cases,  before  they  could  possibly  have  beard  that  such  a 
ntsunre  was  in  contemplation. 

It  was  directed  that  such  officers  as  declined  this  test  should  be 
taporaUy  laaioved  from  the  execution  of  duty  wilh  their  troops, 
niU  drawing,  however,  Aeir  ordinary  allowances,  and  having  the  li- 
berty of  residing  at  any  point,  of  a  certain  extent,  of  the  sea-coast 
io  the  south  of  Madras,  which  they  mi^t  prefer.  The  comman- 
den  of  divisions  wen  particularly  instructed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
ooBciitate  the  native  offioers  of  the  Sepoys,  and  to  impress  on  them 
dteirpanunount  duty  of  obedi^ce  to  the  state. 

Imit  these  meastuses  would  secure  the  principal  part  of  the  na** 

tive  force  statioi^  to  the  south  of  the  Kistna,  the  government  enteiv 

teaed  no  doubt;  and,  while  the  measures  were  in  a  state  of  ese- 

oition,  they  proceeded,  without  loss  of  time,  to  frame  a  plan  of 

^tarjr  ojpentibaB  for  the  threatened  contest.    Hie  great  stations 

•f  the  disafectod  troopa  were  three ;  vnthin  the  peninsula,  Seri^ar 

patem ;  without  the  peninsula,  Masulipatam  and  Hydrabad.     T^n^ 

peoioMila,  so  called,  is  that  pait  of  the  Decan  lying  to  the  south  of 

die  Kistna,  a  river  vducfa,  flowing  nearly  from  west  tp  east,  falls 

lolatke  Bay  of  Bengal.     Madras,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  situated  • 

i*r  within  the  peninsula,  and  on  the  coast  of  that  Bay.     Seringa<p 

patnn,  die  fanner  capital  of  Hydra  Ally  and  Tippoo,  lies  dso 

mfkm  the  peninsula,  but  inland, nearly  west  of  Madras,  and  distant 

Anaitabout  290  mHes.     Hydrabad  lies  inland  considerably  to  the 

osrtb  of  the  Kistna,  and  about  350  miles  from  Madras.     Masulipar 

^B  lies  on  the  seft-cooat,  in  fact,  widiin  the  Delta,  formed  by  the 

■Mbs  of  the  Kistna,  and  is  about  £90  miles  from  Madras^  and 

>lMQt  SQO  from  Hydrabad.    The  plan  of  government  was,  <m  one 

littid,  to  coUect  such  an  efficient  force  about  SeringapsUtfm,  as 

■fht  blockade  die  insurgents  in  that  city,  supposing  ibem  to  cimtU 

iMne6actory ;  on  the  other,  to  prepare  for  the  contingencies  of  a 

<0oiii^wadi  tbosein  the  north. 

As  it  was  well  understood  that  the  officers  at  Hydrabad  had  de* 
**^  a  xletachment  of  their  own  body,  which  was  advanced  to 
Jvdas,  to  jean  diem,  they  could  not  be  believed  to  have  the  inten- 
^  of  moving  norAwards.  The  probability  was,  that  they  would 
^dopt  one  of  two  plans.  First,  they  might  march  towards  Masu- 
lijpatiM,  and,  effecting  a  junction  with  the  disaffected  troops  in  that 
^  and  its  nei|^ibotirhood,  either  jnaintain  diemselves  in  the 
MdKn  division,  or  move  towards  Madras.    Secondly,  the  junc- 
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tioD  m^t  take  place  at  a  more  inland  pomt,  and  (be  united  bo^ 
move  down  in  a  more  inland  line,  through  what  are  called  the  Ce- 
ded Districts,  eidier  towards  Seringapatam,  or  towards  Madras. 
A  diird  course  soudiwards,  the  nature  of  the  country  hardly  al- 
lowed. Widi  a  view  to  provide  against  sudi  events,  the  govemmeot 
arrai^ed  the  formation  of  two  principal  corps;  the  one,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madras ;  the  odier  in  the  ceded  districts,  if 
the  rebel  army  should  attempt  to  proceed  throng  die  ceded  dis- 
tricts, they  would  there  find  themselves  opposed  by  a  supencH-  force. 
If  they  shoidd  march  down  by  the  odier  route,  the  corps  collected 
about  the  presidency  would  be  able  to  make  head  against  them, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  the  troops  in  the  ceded  districts, 
might  be  recalled,  and  the  rest,  marching  onwards  to  Hydrabad, 
jnight  secure  die  important  interests  connected  with  that  station, 
the  very  key  to  the  nordiem  Axmtier  of  our  dominions  in  the  De- 
can.  Lasdy,  if  diey  should  remam  in  tfie  northern  division,  the 
corps  in  the  ceded  districts  was  to  advance  in  quest  of  them.  The 
details  of  this  plan,  as  well  as  some  minor  arrangements  which 
formed  an  appendix  to  it,  we  omit. 

The  plan  described  was  in  a  conrse  of  execution  during  the 
latter  part  of  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August ;  but,  by  this  tinie, 
other  transactions  were  taking  place,  vi^uch,  from  their  grest 
eventual  effect,  it  is  necessary  to  relate. 

The  orders  for  the  tender  of  die  test,  and  die  removal  of  such 
officers  as  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  were  carried  into  complete  ef- 
fect, through  all  the  troops  in  die  vicinity  of  Madras;  and  generally 
through  the  centre  division  of  the  army,  as  well  as  the  stirtions  iuthc 
ceded  districts.  All  die  Company's  officers,  with  the  exception  of 
the  staff,  and  a  few  others,  being  pledged  to  die  common  cause,  de- 
clined accepting  the  test ;  they  were,  dierefore,  temporally  remored, 
and  officers  of  approved  loyalty  placed  in  their  room.  Tlie  Iraps- 
action  passed  in  perfect  quietness.  In  every  instance,  the  native 
troops,  on  receiving  the  explanations  prescribed  by  the  ordei*^ 
cheerfully  proclaimed  their  resolution  to  adhere  to  die  state,  and  to 
obey  no  other  leaders  than  those  whom  the  state  diould  approve. 
The  seniors  among  die  native  officers  declared,  in  the  idiom  of  dis 
East,  that,  having  grown  old  in  the  service,  ^  they  would  not  now 
acknowledge  any  other  master  than  the  Company,  nJiou  salt  they 
had  eaten  so  long.* 

Towards  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  however,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  in  question  was,  in  some  cases,  delayed ;  from  no 
cause,  as  far  as  appears,  excepting  the  indecision  of  the  cominiod* 
ing  officers  charged  to  enforce  them.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed, 
that  the  task,  however  strongly  enjoined,  either. by  authority,  orbv 
poUi,^,  might  have  stag^er^  even  u  bold  hearL     W'e  question  not 
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the  personal  gaUantry  of  die  indifiduak  alluded  to,  which,  \i^e  hav« 
ao  doubty  was  infinitely  beyond  suspicion ;  but  it  requires  one  spe- 
cies of  coun^  to  provoke  deadi  in  the  field,  and  another  to  face 
die  upbraidings,  the  resentment,  or  the  despair,  of  those  who  have 
long  and  habitually  been  our  friends  and  associates.  Besides  this, 
die  disaffected  officers  took  pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the 
commanders  of  divisions  the  idea  that  the  connection  between 
themselves  and  the  Sepoys  was  indissoluble.  From  some  of  those 
commanders,  and  those  too  king's  officers,  letters  appear,  expressing 
Ac  most  lively  apprehensions  that  any  attempt  to  separate  the  Se- 
fwys  from  diese  officers,  would  instantly  unite  both  in  a  violent  in- 
wrrection,  and  thit  the  next  occurrence  would  be  a  general  rebel- 
lion of  die  natives  of  die  countr}'.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  with 
die  exception  of  the  three  principal  stations  of  mutiny,  and  some 
posts  immediately  attached  to  them,  scarcely  a  single  instance  can 
be  found  iti  which  diese  gloomy  forebodings  were,  in  any  degree, 
justified  by  the  event. 

Of  die  alarmists,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  to  whom  we  refer,  one 
B  die  Honourable  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart,  who  commanded 
in  Travancore.  We  make  no  scruple  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
tts  gallant  officer,  since  it  has  already  been  brought  forward,  on 
Ais  question,  somewhat  obtrusively,  and,  as  we  diink,  very  foolishly. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  die  strong  predictions  of  Colonel  Stuart,  with 
fespect  to  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  be  expected  from  the 
enforcing  of  the  test' in  his  own  corps, — predictions,  which  have 
been  paraded  by  the  writers,  hostile  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  as  de- 
monstrative of  die  insanity  of  the  measures  adopted  by  that  statei- 
tean, — received  a  fiill  practical  refutation,  a  very  few  days  after 
they  were  uttered;  The  governor,  unmoved  by  die  expostulations 
of  the  officer  in  question,  nor  bating  a  jot  of  his  confident  expecta* 
tion  that  his  phm  would  be  successful,  required  that  his  orders 
might,  at  all  events,  be  carried  into  eflFect.  Colonel  Stuart  did  his 
Ai^,  with  much  violence  to  his  feelings,  and,  certainly,  under  his 
ticw  of  affairs,  with  great  personal  resolution.  The  majority  of 
Iris  officers  declining  the  test,  were  accordingly  suspended ;  and 
4c  effect  of  this  proceeding  on  the  native  officers,  whom  it  was  ex- 
]iected  to  have  irritated  to  madness,  is  thus  described  by  Colonel 
Stuart  himself. 

*  Immediately  after  suspending  the  officers,  I  assembled  all  the  native 
oflSccrs,  and  explained  to  them  the  orders  of  Government ;  they  have 
tnuatumnuly  declared  their  attachment  to  Government,  and  that  they  mil 
ffOKtwdfy  obfy  all  orders,  and  any  officers  whom  I  may  appoint  to  com* 
wttitifAaw.'— 2  E,  p.35. 

Surely,  then,  the  reference,  on  this  occasion,  to  the  opinion, 
however  respectable,  of  Colonel  Stuart,  is  somewhat  unfortunate, 
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and  the  result  of  the  transaction  may  be  considered  Jm  jnsti^ing 
the  feeliiiff  of  honest  pride  with  \vhich  the  Government  se^H  to 
advert  to  their  own  conduct  respecting  it. 

'  The  native  officers  and  men  in  Travancore  manifested  the  utmost 
steadiness  and  attachment  to  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  proved 
that  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  industriously  excited  in  the 
mind  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Stuart  were  without  foundation.' 

Other  instances  of  exactly  the  same  nature,  the  papers  furnish  i 
but  to  detail  them  would  be  tedious.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
therefore  supposed  that  the  king's  officers  were  unanimous  in  de* 
precating  the  strong  measures  of  the  government;  nor,  even  if  tbe 
governor  had  most  unwarrantably  abandoned  his  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  that  body,  is  it  by  any  means  clear,  that  hb  course  of 
policy  would  have  been  at  all  different  from  what  it  was.  One  de- 
cided advocate  of  Sir  George  Barlow's  measures,  close  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Colonel  Stuart,  and  like  him  a  king's  officer,  we  cannot 
refuse  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  naming,  especially  as  he  has  been 
named  with  some  obloquy,  by  the  opponents  of  tiie  governor,  JLieti* 
tenaut  Colonel  Wilkinson,  the  commandant  at  Tritchiiiopdy.  Of 
this  able  and  gallant  soldier  we  had  never  heard,  before  we  saw  his 
name  in  the  parliamentary  papers ;  but  his  letters  have  left  in  us  an 
impression  of  sincere  respect.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  geacral 
idea  of  suspending  all  those  among  the  Company's  officers*  whose 
fidelity  might  be  impeachable,  had  occurred  to  Colonel  Wilkm-* 
son,  previously  to  the  proposal  of  the  test  by  the  goTennnent.  la 
a  letter  to  the  governor's  military  secretary,  he  reconnneods,  on  die 
supposition  that  the  whole  of  the  Company's  officers  were  infected 
with  disloyal  sentiments,  the  removal  of  them  all. 

*  I  am  convinced,'  he  observes,  *  that  with  secrecy,  proper  arrange-^ 
ment,  and  a  simultaneous  movement,  the  most  of  the  native  troops  ia 
the  Caniatic  may  be  changed,  in  one  day,  from  a  seditions  to  a  loyal 
army.' — 2  C,  p.  41. 

We  deny  not  that  the  scheme  is  somewhat  violent,  cod  diat  to 
have  adopted  it  rashly  would  have  been  highly  crinunaJ.  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  it  was  merely  a  suggestion ;.  and  tbe 
subsequent  letters  of  Colonel  Wilkinson  have  persuaded  us^  that 
his  method  of  carrying  into  effect  the  orders  of  Govemment  w«s 
not  more  firm  than  prudent  and  considerate. 
.  Thus  far,  then,  tlie  result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet  ef 
Madras  had  fully  corresponded  to  their  hopes ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  native  troops,  stationed  towards  the  sonth  of  the  Kia^ 
na,  were  brought  under  the  command  of  the  state.  It  is  now  re» 
quisite  to  cast  our  eyes  more  particularly  on  the  strong-holds  of  in* 
surrectiou  beyond  the  Kistna  and  at  Serix^patam.  Few  things  can 
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ke  obie  dall  iA  Ae  recital  thiln  the  mfere  prepMntidns  fol*  action^ 
and  of  such  dulness  we  have  administered  to  our  reader^  no  ver^- 
modente  qiiandty ;  but  we  fear  that  the/  will  hardly  And  tbeiti- 
MhfeB  better  amiived  even  by  what  remains.  It  b  trii^  that  th^* 
sceoes  whidi  We  bnre  j«rt  to  deseribe,  diajplaj  somewhat  more  of 
life  and  fliovenmit  than  the  past  aMurative,  aor  are  they  destitute  of 
iaddeofts  dtstkigiushed  by  a  future  the  mast  interesting  that  can  at^ 
iBck  to  a  history  of  human  aetioas-^^lbe  developanenl  of  strong 
cfancter ;  yet  they  are  not^  on  the  wh«le>  sul^ciiBatly  busy  ol"  bk- 
taiesqoe  U»  engine  the  atflentioo  deeply^  mA  the  piin^e  duiy  whicb 
we  have  iaiposed  on  outaelves^  of  a  scfupulous  aftd  Mbonlte  aecu« 
ney^  pradudes  us  frem  all  attedapts  to  comaMuiidite  to  them  A 
man  drSMadc  effect  dian  they  origmally  possess.  . 

Tbe  sidbsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  after  dietr  detlared  acquies* 
eeace  ia  the  views  of  the  motidaers  at  Masulipatam^  proceeded^ 
in  thor  cooDsels  at  least,  from  one  ^ffeagls  oi  rebeiUoa  to  anotheh 
Ob  the  €ilst  of  July,  they  presented  thenr  nominal  conunander, 
Lieotenam  Colonel  Montreaar,  with  an  address,  to  b^  forwarded  to 
GofemoMnt,  winch  tli^  were  pleased  to  deaomiiiate  their  ultima' 
ten.  This  paper  requnred,  as  tHe  conditions  of  their  submission, 
a  public  revoeation  of  the  obnoxious  orders  of  the  1st  of  May ; 
the  full  resteiution  of  every  officer  who  had  been  removed  either 
iEen  tbe  service,  or  from  his  situation;  the  tridl  of  Li^ntl^ianl? 
Coiond  Innes,  by  a  court-martial,  for  his  eonduct  at  Masdipatam  ; 
ihe  removal,  from  their  situatioBs,  of  sudi  officers  en  the  staff  aa 
had  been  the  advisers  of  the  late  measures  of  Government;  and,, 
iudy,  a  general  amneaty.  With  these  ^oiice^stoin,  die  officers  so- 
Inunly  pieced  ttiemaelves  to  be  saiitfied,  and  expressed,  at  thd 
ime  tune,  their  conviction,  that  all  their  disaffected  bredn-en 
Maid  be  equally  moderate*  In  order,  however,  to  enforce^  if  it 
mould  be  found  necessary,  these  demands,  they  dispatched  a  re^ui- 
^itioD  tn  Ae  faroe  at  Jaiilha  to  join  them  at  Hydrabad>  with  a  view 
t»  eCect  a  cambined  nsarch  southwards.  The  project  in  whiok 
iny  sceitt  finaUy  to  bave  rested,*  was  that  of  proceeding  dnectty 
mni  into  the  peoiiMila^  and,  after  they  diould  have  accompliAei^ 
t  jtmelion  with  such  disaffected  troops  as  they  could  fi^d  in  the 
Imore  coontry,.  of  marehing  igainst  Madras.  This,. the  reader 
vul  recollect,  was  one  of  the  movements,  the  possibility  of  .^hichf 
iu  their  pair,  the  govemar  had  foreseen,  and  against  which  he  had 


■Me  provision.  Jb  these  proceedmgs,  it  will  not  be  imagined 
dMM  they  received  tbe  slightest  countenance  from  their  gillhint  and 
h^il  oMmaulde^  lieotiinaHt  Colonel  Montiesor.  The  authority 
^  that  officer  was  now,  in  effeet,  reduced  to  a  ihadow  ^  but  he 
( tbeeantenment,  where  they  ireite  stationed,  with  tiaa 
M.  4  hope, 
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hope,  a  hope  but  impeifdctly  faKlled,  of  bemg  Md  to  i 
their  violence. 

The  cabinet  of  Madras  appears  to  have  kept  an  anxioiit  mye  on 
this  station,  and  to  have  seen  the  importance  of  eadeavowi^g  te> 
dissipate,  if  possible,  those  elements  of  disorder  whicb  were  here 
collectitw.  llie  merms,  however,  were  not  very  apparent.  TIm- 
policy  of  overawing  disaffectien^  by  the  presence  of  king's  troopm^ 
was,  in  this  case,  «rechided  by  circumstances;  His  Maje^V 
33d  Regiment,  which  made  a  part  of  the  subsidiary  force,  bemg' 
the  only  king's  corps  stationed  to  the  north  of  the  KartBa,  and  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  battalions  of  the  ConpaBy's  mnof^ 
The  eiperiment  of  weakening  the  disaffected  force,  by  detaching 
some  portion  of  it  to  another  quarter,  never  vras  very  hopdnl,  and^. 
in  the  issue,  completely  failed.  Before  the  result,  however,  of 
this  experiment  could  be  known  at  Madras,  it  had  occurred  to  Ibe 
Government,  that  no  mediod  so  probable  could  be  pursued,  of  ef- 
fecting their -object,  as  by  deputing  to  die  stutioiis  some  individaal 
of  eminent  talents,  rank  in  the  service,  and  influence  over  the  na^ 
tives,  who  diould  exert  hb  efforts  both  to  reclaim  the  officers,  and 
to  disabuse  the  Sepoys.  For  the  performance  of  thb  difficult,  and^ 
in  some  respects,  paiinful  office,  they  selected  Colonel  Barry  Qoae^. 
of  the  Company's  service,  at  that  time  resident  at  the  Mahratta 
Court  of  Poonidi.  This  o6icer  was,  therefore,  appointed  colood* 
commandant  of  the  subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  and  was  offi~ 
cially  apprised  of  the  object  of  Govenwient  in  making  that  ap« 
pointment. 

The  letter  in  which  Cokmel  Close  replies  to  the  proposal  of 
Govemmei^  does  him,  we  think,  great  honour.  The  i^^pobtoient 
he  accepts  with  readiness,  but,  having  been  desired,  in  the  officiai 
letter  of  Government,  to  state,  unres^iredly,  his  ideas  widi  regard 
to  the  existing  situation  of  affiurs,  he  enters  on  the  subject  with  all- 
the  frankness  of  a  soldier.  The  general  Ikie  of  conduct  adopted 
by  Goiwmment  he  unequivocally  commends,  but  not  withoot  an 
undisguised  exception  as  to  aome  particular  points.  Widi  regard 
to  the  expedient  of  detaching  the  native  troops  from  the  Europeaa 
officers,  he  allows  its  applicability  to  an  eoitreme  strug|^,  bat 
aeems  to  imply  some  degree  of  dioubt  whether  that  crisis  had  yet 
arrived. 

Not  less  creditable  to  those  from  vrhom  it  proceeded,  is  the  aa^ 
swer  of  Government.  With  a  warm  enoMuium  on  the  alacrrty  of 
Colonel  Close  in  the  service  of  die  puUic,  tfaey  express  no  dath 
pleasure  at  his  comments  on  dieir  conduct.  (2  D.  p.4.)  Hb 
doubts  whether  the  moment  Tor  detaching  the  native  troo^  Ikad  yet 
arrived,  they  ascribe  to  the  defectifieness  of  his  informntiifHiy  writing, 
^  jie.did^  at  a  verv  distant  station.    lothis  sentiment,  diey  appear 
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Wiiave  been  cMrect ;  for,  subsequeally  to  k^  ^t  to  Hydrabad,  we 
find  Colonel  Close  plaiut^p  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  muti- 
nous  officers  were  prepared  to  rush  to  idl  extremities^  and  would  be 
aibdued  only  by  the  force  or  the  terror  of  arms.  Tlie  circmn- 
sluees,  md^ed,  which  attended  that  visit,  rendered  it  tolerably  evi- 
^katy  as  we  shall  see,  that  matters  were  already  reduced  to  that  ^  ex- 
trane  atniggle/  of  which  be  bad  spoken.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
mffdiy  of  notice,  that  the  Govenunent,  confiding  in  their  own  bet- 
ter oppoitunities  of  judgment,  and  in  die  use  which  they  had  made 
of  dioae  opportunities,  shew  themselves,  in  no  d^ee,  staggered  by 
the  doubts  even  of  so  ccniMderable  and  so  favourite  an  officer. 

The  Grovernmeot  were  rather  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  this 
experiffieat ;  for  they  well  knew  him  to  whose  hands  they  had  com- 
muted it.  ^Hey  luiew  him  to  be  of  a  skill  equally  approved,  and  a 
ccNvage.equally  clear,  in  action  and  in  counsel,  lliey  knew  that,- 
by  a  native  elevation  of  mind  and  intellect,  he  had  risen  above  the 
prdudices  natural  to  the  members  of  a  numerous  provincial  army. 
Tkey  knew  that  a  long  residence  amidst  the  effeminacy  of  eastern 
couits,  and  the  chicaiieiy  of  eastern  cabinets,  while  it  had  innred 
him  to  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  native  character,  had  yet 
left  ammpaired  the  purity  of  his  ^triocic  ardour,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  military  principles.  Tbey  knew  that  his  high  qualifica- 
tions, and  eminent  services,  political  and  warlike,  bad  rendered  his  • 
oane  not  nacre  respectable,  in  the  eyes  of  his  coimtr^uien,  than 
voidable  to  the  native  soldiery.  In  sudi  hands,  the  experiment 
voald,  at  all  events,  be  well  tried ;  and  if  the  result  was  not 
{ivovable,   it  would  at  least  be  decisive. 

The  ouitiueer  officers  had  heard  of  the  appointment  of  Colonel 
Qose^  had  divined  the  purposes  of  it ;  and  dnsading  his  known  iufiu- 
QBce  over  the  mindsof  the  sepoys,  had  originally  determined  to  prohi* 
bithia  approach  within  the  distance  of  a  stage  from  Hydrabad.  Thia 
prohibition,  had  they  persevered  in  it,  they  would  have,  found  it 
necessary  to  cany  into  effect  by  force ;  for  Colonel  Close  had  so 
fiiUy  entered  into  the  mind  of  government  respecting  his  mis- 
sion, diat  he  was  resolved  on  obtaining,  at  whatever  risk,  an  inter- 
tiew  with  the  troops.  lieut^iant  Colonel  Montresor,  however, 
plevaSed  on  the  officers  to  abandon  their  purpose ;.  but  it  was  still 
doubtful  whether  they  would  permit  Colonel  Close  to  enter  the  can- 
tpapnent.  )Vhatever  nught  at  that  tinoe  be  thw  intentions  on  this 
point,  it  is  wiell  understood  that  they  employed  every  art  and  the 
gfestest  pi^ns,  to  preoccujM^  the  minds  of  the  native  soldiery. 
Among  o^er  tales  of  a  swilar  kind,  they  assured  them  tliat  it  was 
tt»  dBtermination  of  go«enmient  to  disband  half  the  battalions, 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  both  officers  and  men,  and  in  event  of  their. 
'--^-^—  thpso  anangem^tB,  to  mai%h  igaiust  tb^u  the  king's 
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troop9>  and  deliter  tbeto  to  m^Btftry  et«««itiiMi.  CMMd  CkM  %«i 
represented  ab  the  iti&tniment  diosen  for  the  perpetration  of  these 
monfftrous  acts,  and  of  course  as  an  object  of  peculiar  jeabii^. 

Haraig  travelled  from  PooMh  widi  extraordinary  ceM*itf>  Cob- 
nel  Close  ahited  at  die  residency  in  Hydrabad,  on  the  Sd  of  Aogast. 
Here  he  was  received  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor  and  the  of* 
ficers  of  thestaff^and  the  former  res^edto  him  thecomttU»dof  Ae 
attMdiary  force*  Nor  could  this  superses^on  at  all  wound  the  feel** 
if^  of  that  excellent  officer,  considering  the  superior  atmdiaig  of 
Colonel  Close,  and  his  distinguished  aptitude  derived  from  l^ng 
acquaintance  with  the  native  troops,  for  tile  office  eulmsteJ  to  htni. 
At  the  residency^  the  senior  major  of  the  subnAary  force  waited 
Oft  him^  announcii^  himself  as  die  forerunner  of  a  deputation  of 
lib  brother  oflicers  who  were  on  the  road.  Colond  Close  observed 
tiwt  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  subsidiaEry  fotce^ 
and  diat  the  proper  place  for  a  conferen<ie  widi  his  officers  was  the 
cantonment,  whidier  he  was  immediately  about  to  proceed.  Bekig. 
urged  to  declare  the  intentions  of  government,  he  replied  Aat  he 
would  dedare  them  at  the  cantonment,  and  that  the  commtnicatlon 
would  be  such  i»f  he  hoped,  might  prove  satisfactoiy.  He  thai 
mounted  his  horte  and  rode  to  ^  cantonments,  accompani^  by 
Colonel  MoDtresor,  the  general  stsiF,  and  some  other  officer^ 
and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  native  cavalry  from  tlie  rendency. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  diat,  by  Aid  time,  Colonel  dose  had  re* 
ceived  further  instructions  from  government  than  those  with  which 
he  set  o«t  from  Poonah.  He  was  also  enjoined  to  enforce  the  tesf 
of  allegiance  on  tbe  Company's  officers,  a  measure  which  had  been 
devised  subsemently  to  his  appointment ;  by  this  order  bis  anxiety 
to  shew  himself  in  the  cantoiiitient  had  been  increased.  At  first 
it  bad  occurred  to  him  that  he  would  do  weD  to  place  himself,  on 
his  entrance,  at  die  head  of  the  siingle  king's  r^knent  eotftauH 
ed  in  the  encloeure,  >vith  a  view,  not  of  using  videBce,  btfl  of 
ooramanding  respect.  Such  a  step,  however,  would  hate  nxcited 
the  jealousy  of  the  ditafSected  party ;  and  bemdea  was  the  lest 
practicable,  fiance  the  regkncnt  in  question  happened  to  bequaf^ 
tered  at  a  considerable  d»tanee  from  the  entrance  into  the  cttatofr^ 
ment.    The  plaa  was  Aerefore  relinquished. 

It  had  been  expected  Aat  ikt  atteinpt  of  Colonel  Close  id^sMst 
the  cantonment  woold  have  been  resisted  by  the  main  piqiMi,  baf 
the  piquet  sahfted  him  respectfully  and  pennitled  hni»  le  pa0i^' 
,  Tben,  halting  m  firont  of  ii»  lines  of  a  naitive  battalion,  be  som* 
0ioned  the  cMef  officers  ef  corps ;  he  waa  joined,  however,  only 
by  two  majors;  but  of  these,  one  waalhe  senior  Company's  oAeer 
with  the  Iwce. 

These  offiea»  ho  addi^esaecl  iCtfoii^y^  l«t  lar « ieMp«Mtto  iM^ 
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dwdfl^tothwalhecriiiiBtlityof  lii»  colidact  nid  flMcbspe* 
rale  iitaetifMi  to  which  itmy  radoctd  tbonichrti.  Uadar  preMt 
liifinmMinrfj  it  was  neoMmjr^  he  taid>  for  the  fcnrcmnart  td  at- 
oMtaiB  Bccnratrij  the  teatmmato  ef  its  armies,  and  to  diAia|ru]i|| 
die  obatanatdij  g^tj  from  tfaoee  who  retaiDBd  or  who  were  dtspo* 
ad te reaaiae &ir ioyahj.  He  Aon  tendered  to  diem  thtteit; 
ilatiBg  at  die  same  timcy  that^  Aom  a  consideration  towards  th« 
feelings  of  audi  officen  as  m^  hove  cwraagied  thenuelfea  in  cul- 
pable cnga|;enienta  with  dinr  bretheren,  fovernmeut  allowed  Chea 
dte  slteraative  €f  a  temsorary  retEremeut  from  the  exacdBe  of  their 
anhtttry  foocdoasy  still  Rawing  their  aUowaooea.  The  oflboeiv 
wepemneh  itfected  bj  this  adcbesB,  but  repUed  that  a  com|disno« 
widi  die  widi  of  the  government  in  aifaer  altemative  was  inipOB»« 
Ue;  dnt  the  arttij  fand  pledged  itsetf  to  the  prosecutioa  or  cet* 
tab  ol^eqls,  and  eonld  not  d^ist  from  the  porsuit.  They  Ihendo- 
shedtiBaetodebberate  andto  consult  widi  their  bvodier  officers; 
bat  Ceknel  Close,  who  knew  irtwt  wooM  be  the  ceitatn  result  of 
ddny^  refused  to  grant  it* 

A  long  and  ansious  conversation  now  took  place,  in  whicb  Co» 
Gose  pressed  every  appeal  to  the  reason  and  the  fediiigs  of  the 
two  officers.  He  partiodarly  addressed  the  semor  major,  reOiind- 
ed  fami  of  the  long  period  of  his  service,  his  rank,  and  bis  particii* 
Isrsitaatioii  in  the  force,  and  implored  Urn  to  embrace  diis  last^c* 
Genoa  of  retmning  with  honour  to  the  bosom  of  Us  country. 
The  officoa  seemed  deeply  agitated,  but  finally  refused  to  abandon 
Aeir  purpose. 

Colonel  dose,  on  due  comoiuiiieation,  altering  his  tone,  informed 
Aose  officers  duit  their  disobedience  had  left  him  at  fall  liberty  t& 
kOow  his  farther  instructions.  Hien,  turning  to  the  troop  of  na- 
tive cavalry  which  had  formed  his  escort,  he  accosted  them  in  their 
own  kngmige,  eaq>lainii)g  to  diem  die  situation  of  affairs,  Che  mia- 
conduct  of  tfaiw  officers,  and  their  paramount  obligation  to  obey 
hffli  as  their  aiidiorised  commander.  The  native  sddieri  had  long 
been  acquainted  ynA  the  name  and  services,  if  not  with  the  peisoii 
of  Cofend  C3ose.  Th^  likened  attentively  and  salamed  to  bhn 
with  great  reelect.  The  mutineers  perceived  die  danger  of  this 
crins,  and  whde  Colonel  Close  was  yet  adckessing  the  troopers,  he 
observed  die  sepoys  of  the  battalion  nuhing  to-  anna  and  forming 
iridi  the  greatest  rapidity,  under  die  cferection  of  European  officers. 
Net  a  moment  was  to  be  lost*  Beckoning  to  the  tro^>ers  to  fok 
lew  kUn,  he  rode  into  die  chvisions,  and,  widi  his  breast  at  the  points 
<)f  A^b^oaets,  expostulated  wkh  die  sepoys.  He  <^led  on  die . 
native  officers  to  exphiin  the  cause  of  all  this  s^talion  and  violence. 
He  told  diem  that  he  was  himself  an  eld  officer  in  the  same  ser«' 
lice  widi  ftem,  d^wthdMB  he  hid  served  and  fidugist,  diat  he 
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\  their  leader  and  dieir  friend,  and  diat  dwgoveniiDent ' 
benefactor  and  their  support.  He  seized  semral  of  dMBBi  yrAk  fais 
handy  and  entreated  them  to  obey  their  coounaBder.  TbeconfMrni 
and  bustle,  howevety  were  now  so  gieat,  that  much  of  what  he 
said  was  lost  on  the  sepoys.  The  officers  too  became  more  and 
more  enraged  and  uicent ;  and  the  order  was  giYen  for  the  troopa 
to  wheel  into  line,  llus  was  the  critical  point  of  die  whole  con- 
test. An  officar  gave  the  word  for  his  company  to  \died  into  line  : 
Colonel  Close  opposed  hims^  to  the  order:  the  conflict  was  vio- 
lent; the  officer  calling  on  his  men  to  march,  the  Colonel  M'ith 
equal  peremptotkiess  commanding  them  to  stand  fast.  The  se- 
poys confounded  and  agitated,  paused  for  a  while,  but,  at  length, 
delusion  and  disobedience  for  the  time  prevailed.  The  company 
wheeled,  the  other  companies  foUowed  the  example ;  and  aU  pri- 
med,and  loaded.  The  escort  of  cavahy  drew  their  swords,  and 
^x>tting  off,  took  their  place  in  the  line.  The  other  battaiioiis  had 
9lso  in  the  mean  while  formed,  and  thus  die  whole  force,  together 
^with  the  park  of  artillery,  was  arrayed  in  arms  against  their  com^ 
mander  and  {H-epared  for  action. 

Even  this  strange  scene,  disgraceful  as  it  midit  be  to  die  pri&Gi- 
pies  of  these  misguided  men,  left  some  little  salvo  to  their  £une,  in 
the  credit  which  it  did  to  their  tactical  discipline.  In  the  midst  of 
so  much  agitation  and  confusion,  the  troops*  formed  with  that  per* 
feet  skill  and  preci^on,  which  have  ever  rendered  the  Madras  se- 
poys the  envy  even  of  Eurojpean  warriors.  An  officer  of  the  staff 
of  Colonel  Close  on  this  critical  occasion,  seems  to  have  surv^red 
the  spectacle,  awful  as  it  was,  and  has  since  described  it,  widi  die 
involuntary,  sympathy  of  a  soldier.  ^  Hie  fonaation  (he  observes) 
was  completed  widi  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  I  never 
in  my  life  saw  a  more  beautiful  line.^ 

.  Colonel  Close  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  made  ala^stmg^e  to 
recover  the  sepoys  to  their  allegiance.  The  officers,  at  least  the 
juniors  among  them,  were  incensed  beyond  bounds,  and  demanded 
permission  of  the  commander  to  fire  on  the  colonel  and  his  staff; 
but  it  was  refused.  The  artillery^men,  however,  feD  out  in  fn>nt 
of  their  guns,  and  seemed  marching  to  seize  his  pesrsoa.  Ccdone) 
Cl/ose  perceiving  that  the  contest  was  at  an  end,  once  more  address- 
ed the  senior  major.  '  As  you,  be  said,  are  the  semor  officer  preseift 
at  the  shameful  opposition  which  has  been  shewn  to  my  orders,  I 
shall  consider  you  as  particularly  responoble  for  yAaX  has  occurred. 
My  authority  has  been  openly  and  amifJelely  rejected ;  and  I  am 
your  prisoner.'  The  senior  officers,  however,  had  not  thrown  off 
their  long  established  feeling  of  respect  for  his  character.    In  the 

*  See  tbe  ^^fendiz  to  the . Aocmtto  and  Autbentk  NBrradva 
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stroi^est  terms  they  ffisi^laimed  the  intention  of  subjecting  him  to  per- 
totai  violence,  and  expressed  dieir  deep  regret  at  the  necessity  which 
had  driven  there  to  inmdt  his  authority.  The  colonel  then  retired 
from  the  cantonment ;  defeated  indeed,  but,  as  will  hereafter  be 
•een,  not  utterly  cmsuccessfnl. 

Surely  the  whole  of  this  picture  wants  not  clear  traits  of  dignity 
and  greatness ;  nor  will  the  transaction  misbecome  die  pages  of 
dttt  historic  chipter  which  confers  immortality  on  our  Clives  and 
w  Cootes.  The  officer  whom  we  before  quoted,  accompanied 
his  account  of  it  wiA  the  following  interesting  comment.  *  I  waa 
imiin  three  yards  of  the  Colonel  dwing  the  whole  time,  and  a  more 
awM  or  a  more  anxious  scene  I  never  witnessed.  Every  mind,  even 
Aoae  of  tlie  very  persons  who  were  resisting  his  authority,  seemed 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  firm,  manly,  and  soldierlike  conduct 
•f  Colonel  Qose/ 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Close,  the  field-officer* 
waited  on  him  at  the  quarters  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Montresor, 
with  an  address  respecting  the  grievances  of  the  army.     Colond 
Close  declined  receiving  it ;  and,  being  requested    by  them  to 
proc^  to  Madras,  where,  by  his  tnflnence  with  the  government, 
he  Q^t  promote  their  interests  and  wishes,  he  replied  that  his  or- 
ders did  not  give  him  the  option  of  proceeding  to  Madras,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  undertaking  the  office  they  proposed  to  assign 
t»  him.    On  the  following  day  he  received  from  the  officers  a  letter 
requiring  that  he  would  immediately  leave  the  vicinity  of  Hydrabad 
on  pain  of  their  resorting  to  '  more  unpleasant  decisive  measures.' 
Tbe  truth  is,  that  a  reflection  on  the  events  of  his  visits  to  the  can- 
tonment, acting  on  their  conviction  of  the  general  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  native  soldiers,  had  satisfied  them  that  not 
duly  his  presence,  bnt  even  his  neighbourhood,  was  dangerous  to 
Aeir  usurped  authority.    This  requisition  Colonel  Close  had  ex- 
pected, and  had  determined  to  reihain  in  defiance  of  it ;  but  receiving 
in  <he  interim  an  intimation  from  government,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  iO  success  of  his  mission,  it  was  their  purpose  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  force  destined  against  those  insurgents  whom  he 
had  fi^ed  to  conciliate  or  to  divide,  he  diougbt  proper  to  comply. 
•  But  the  attempt  of  Colonel  Close  to  detach  the  native  soldiery 
from  iheir  officers,  did  not  merely  alarm  the  military  committees  at 
Ae  encampment  of  Hydrabad :  it  also  irritated  them  ;  and,  in  the 
fint  instance  at  least,  inflamed  their  rebellious  purposes.     On  the 
veiy  same  day,  fresh  summons  were  dispatched  to  the  detachment 
tt  Jaulua ;  and,  in  consequence  of  diese,  that  detachment  actually 
commoficed  its  march  southwards.    The  Jaulna  officers,  on  com- 
■lencing  dieir  march,  issued  a  declaration,  purporting  tltat  the  ob- 
j^of  Uii»Bioveineiit  was  to  obtain  from  the  government  of  Madras, 
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n  %wm/^  to  the  annj  for  tliiir  p«ist  ads,  tnij  a  a^leom  ^ 
tfaftttb^  courae  of  uBiiecessaiy  severity  which  iHid  l«^ 
litu9lioa  of  aiffiorS)  would  be  abandoned ;  and  piv)leitii^  lh(M  4m^ 
would  use  no  force  or  violence  ia  the  proa»cutio«  of  thair  fmrj^tm, 
unless  they  should  be  opposed.  In  acoordance  tvith  the  tpiftf  of  tbia 
Imt  eic^ption,  die  declaration  disclaimed  idl  peraoaal  boeub^^  on 
Ihe  part  of  the  officera,  towai^  Sir  George  Baiiow^  thua  aioiA* 
kig  ^  proof  (as  it  waa  expressed)  ofmodsruHon^  $mexampkd/  and 
fy^hefy  stated  that  the  datachinant  in  addition  to  the  des^^  alaead^ 
wentioaedi  marched  in  order  '  $0  prevent  the  effusion  qfkusmus 
bUi9d.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Iiydr«dl>ad  dmrn 
ulao  eitpected  to  be  joined  by  the  rebel-garrison  of  MaauUpalMa* 

In  this  stage,  hov.«very  we  must  leave  the  councils  aiid  p«o««ed^ 
^sp  tothe  northof  the  Kistea;  Mid  turn  our  attention  to  ibe  £9** 
tress  of  Seringapataniy  where  occurrences  of  equal  importiiBce  weca 
Ibhoui  tbe  san»e  time  taking  plaoe. 

It  ba«  already  been  observed  that  the  official  order  for  tbe  detadH 
n^t  of  a  battalion  of  sepoys  and  a  company  of  artillery  ftooi 
Seringapatatans  had  been  disobeyed.  This  act  of  mutiny  was  com^ 
netted  on  Ae  ({Oth  July  ;  tad  the  disaffected  officers  thenceforth  ad-> 
vanced  to  gfealer  excesses.  Lieiitenant  Colonel  Davis^  who,  ^ 
<he  oammandiog  officer  in  Mysore,  bad  entered  the  foit  with  the 
view  of  exartiog  his  efforts  to  restore  order,  tb^  (dac^  iiader  ar- 
rest for  a  day,  allhongh  he  was  afterw^^  permilt»d  to  ledre* 
The  declaration  prescnbed  by  government,  thi^  r^ec^ed  wi^  aom, 
two  officers  excepted :  one  of  whom  made  it  only  to  viable  it. 
They  seized  the  public  treasnre,  and  aent  out  a  perty  of  troops 
who  intercepted  a  large  sum  on  its  wi^  to  the  paymafter  frooa  thn 
ceded  diaMricts.  They  ako  drew  up  the  diawbridges  of  tke  for^ 
and  C¥t  off  all  conunnnv^ation  with  the  country.  Their  numbeiv 
and  the  scanty  force  present  of  ths  King's  trocpi,  enabled  tbem  l» 
venture  ^a  tbese  outrages  mtk  impunity. 

Seringsqiatam,  which  the  reader  wSl  perlectly  remember,  was 
fonMijy  consid^W  as  the  ca|>italof  the  Mysore  country,  isafor^ 
Uesa  of  considerable  strength.  Ilw  triboiary  power,  however, 
which  the  JPritiah  government  exalted  to  the  dmme  of  llppooi  af* 
ter  ffie  deatruqtion  of  that  pnoce,  resides,  not  in  Seiingapalaoi, 
bat  in  a  city  abont  cagbt  apilss  distant,  iteelf  named  Mysore.  In 
this  place  jie  n^^  or  aovefoign,  who  was  yet  minor,  ostensibif 
h^  his  court,  under  the  supeiicvleodnnc^  in  fsO,  of  hiajiriflie 
minister.  Hidier  Colonel  Mvis  retired  on  bis  depasture,  if  war 
4M>uld  not  rather  term  it  hi*  expulMon>  fromSeringapi^tam ;  andhei» 
ware  tbenceforward  sitnated  what  m^  be  called  the  head-^piarteis  of 
tfie  British  interests  in  the  Mysore  dis^t.  .  From  the  two  eatie*' 
of  Seringapntam  and  Myaoae^  aa  froa^  two  entren^^hodcawpfi  ^ 
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paitiesy  of  tfie  v^U)U  9ii4^  lo^albU,  Qi»ecloc4«d  mi 
finonmed  on  eiicb  other. 

It  w^  6>rtuiiate  for  the  Britiab  ioteregts  9t  this  pobt,  liM  tbcgr 
ifForfi  T«arted  in  baiids  deserving  of  lo  great  a  trust;  aniltbeev«nls 
of  the  ifPiu-,  if  we  may  i^sply  to  this  content  so  harsh  a  term,  in  the 
M]f80f«  ijuarter,  affordedi  on  tb«  side  of  g^^venuaeat  at  laaol,  «9 
mean  diq)la^  of  talents  and  resohitian.  Anong  die  f<H;eoMst 
who  distinguished  tbemfdhr^  in  this  service,  niu«t  be  loeotiowd 
Cotond  JJtimA  hiioself^  Fe^bl^  fr<HQ  sickness,  and  for  a  part  of 
tbe  time  even  confined  to  hi$  coMch,  tbk  officer  iwneaiittiQgly  ww^ 
Iwed  sudft  a  vigour  and  wisdom  of  qopduet,  a0  could  oi^y  bave 
been  expected  from'tb^  soundest  mind,  acting  under  tb^  foUest 
heabh.  Equal  commendation  is  due  to  the  great  coadjutor  of  Co* 
loBel  Davis,  the  honpurable  Arthur  Cole,  Acting  i^sident  vn  the 
Dan  of  the  British  government  at  die  Court  of  Mysore.  IW 
fetteia  contained  in  the  parliamentary  collec^n*  from  Mr.  Colet 
am  c^BouM'kable  for  the  contrast  which  they  exhibit,  of  a  ceitain  ju* 
yfiaji^  iM^doar  of  manner,  through  which  are  evidently  perceptible  ^ 
judicial  serenity  and  steadiness  of  councils.  Thi9  union  of  lyuali- 
im,  generaUy,  as  we  conceive,  the  sure  characterintic  of  genkis^ 
communicatee  to  those  letters  a  still  stronger  hold  on  the  atteuri^Mii 
thrn  they  derive  even  from  the  narrative  which  they  dev;dop9« 

lathe  same  ^au^e  with  tbese  zealous  servants  of  dieircoun^^ 
and  DP  lew  worthily  of  it,  was  engi^ed  a  foreigner  iu¥l  an  Indian; 
— Poomc^  the  prime  minister  ^  the  youdUul  prince  of  Mji^sore* 
The  history  and  the  character  of  this  person,  are  both  somewhat 
nogpilar.  He  is  a  Bramin  of  highcast;  and  W98  originally  prime 
nUster  to  the  fomous  Tippoo  Saheb,  who,  though  n  bigotted 
protessor  of  Ialamism>  yet,,  like  most  of  the  Mahomadan  sove- 
reigns throughout  India,  was  glfKl  to  a^rail  himself  in  his  govern- 
nmt,  of  the  official  pliancy,  industry,  mJ^  address,  of  t^  Hin- 
ioo  race.  When  the  present  family  were  preferred,,  or  raiher  ne- 
9lQi€d,  to  the  soMsnud  of  Mysore,  the  new  E^jab  being  au  infant, 
the  appointment  of  his  chief  state  officers  devolved  exclusively 
w  tbe  British  Government;.  To  that  government,  the  known  abili- 
ties of  Poomenh  pointed  him  out  as  preemintntly  qualified  for  the 
uiprane  admmistration  of  afiairs.  The  appointment  was  proffered 
ttd accepted;  and  Poomeah  sttfl  retains  Ins  h|gh  siiUiatipn,  which, 
ttted,  Iran  tlie  ascendancy  of  liis  talents,  and  the  minority  of 
tike  piboe,  has  virtually  amounjted,  undeif  tbe  acknowledged  ^P|^ 
n^  of  the  Qri^ah  power,  to  the  lordriiip  of  the  realm.  The 
Titv  of  such  a  public  life  is  opt,  perhi^,  calculated  to  prepossess 
as  widi  a  v^ery  favourable  opinipu  of  the  political  principle  of 
IWneah.  Yd  it  ia  certain,  that,  in  his  present  post,  he  has*  un* 
def  some  veiy  trying  circumstances,   acttiered  to  his  duty  with  a 
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constancy  and  correctness,  rarely  attainable  by  the  ntmostVectitnde' 
of  understanding,  when  not  accompanied  Mrith  a  considerable  ho- 
nesty of  purpose.  During  the  agitation  of  the  scenes  which  fol- 
lowed the  Vetlorc  mutiny,  his  fidelity  to  his  engagenients  with  the 
British^  was  particularly  exemplary.  At  Hiat  period,  his  own 
brother,  who  held  some  high  public  situation  in  Mysore,  hsvm% 
been  charged  with  treasonable  designs,  Poomeah  instantly  suspended 
the  accused  from  his  employments,  and  freely  deliverwl  him  over 
to  be  tried  by  the  British  government.  It  is  gratifying  ta  add  iSbmt 
ihe  trial  resulted  in  a  most  honourable  acquittal. 

He  was  now  placed  in  an'  emergency  which  made  still  severer 
demands,  if  not  on  his  virtue  at  least  on  his  judgment.  On  the 
-one  side,  the  British  Resident  claimed  his  assistance  for  the  sop* 
port  of  the  constituted  authorites  of  Madras.  On  the  other,  the 
officers  in  Seringapatam  denounced  to  him  those  authorities  ns 
having  forfrited  the  allegiance  even  of  their  own  subjects,  and  me- 
naced him  with  the  vengeance  of  the  supreme  Government  and  of  the 
Company,  if  he  should  comply  with  the  Resident's  appKcation. 
This: 'was  a  dilemma  which  might  have  embarrassed  miuds  possess* 
ing  a  fer  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Indo- British  power,  than  could  possibly  have  been  acquired  by  the 
minister  of  an  Indian  dvrbar.  The  good  sense,  and,  as  we  can- 
wot  but  believe,  the  good  feeling  of  Poomeah,  completely  extrica- 
ted him  from  the  difficulty.  Of  his  own  accord,  he  signified  to  the 
officers  that  his  original  engagements  with  the  Company,  engagements 
imposed  on  him  by  a  former  Oovenior-Generaf,  emoined  him  to 
correspond  with  the  Company  through  the  medium  of  the  Rendent^ 
that  no  other  channel  of  such  correspondence  was  permitted  to 
him  by  those  engagements,  and  ihat^  of  consequence,  he  could 
consent  to  acknowleSdge  no  other. 

The  private  property,  both  of  Poomeah  and  of  the  young  prince^ 
to  an  immense  amount,  were  lodged  in  the  Fort  of  Seringapatam ; 
an  arrangement,  orig'mally  advised  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  superior  strength  and  security  of  the  Fortress  of 
Seringapatam,  as  compared  with  that  of  Mysore,  Little  did  that 
officer  conceive  what  would  be  the  effect  of  advice  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  social  faith  and  kifidnesM.  The  insnrgent  officers,  irritated 
J)y  the  opposition  of  the  Mysore  state,  seized  on  thb  property,  andt 
intimated  to  Poomeah  that  they  should  retain  it  as  a  pledge  for  hb 
good  behavi6ur.  The  minister  was  nettled  at  the  affront,  but  ia 
r.o  way  shaken  by  the  threat.  *  The  Sajali'is  property  and  mine  The 
«  bserves  hi  a  letter  to  the  officers,)  are  tKe  same  as  the  govemor-gc-* 
r.^^ral's,  who  is  the  preserver  of  us  both.  I  have  never  done  any 
f  in^  contrai7  to  my  engagements,  neither  ^ill  I  ever  in  future. 
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Let  what  will  happen,  I  shall  always  continue  faitUiil  and  unaltera- 
bie  in  my  engagement  to  the  Company/ 

During  some  days  after  the  secession  of  Colonel  Davis  from 
Sering^wtam,  the  hostilities  betweaa  the  two  parties  were  con^ 
faed  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Some  force  was  collected  in  the 
fort  of  Mysore,  chiefly  consisting  of  the  troops  of  the  Mysore 
stite;  but,  without  better  means,  it  wouldhave  been  preposterous 
to  attempt  an  attack  on  the  strong  fortifications  of  Seringapatam, 
particularly  as  Colonel  Davis  was  almost  destitute  of  artillery. 
For  a  while,  therefore,  his  chief  efforts  against  the  insurgents 
irere  Erected  to  the  object  of  cuttii^  off  their  supplies ;  a  service, 
m  wUch  the  desultory  cavalry  of  the  Mysore  state  rendered  them- 
selves hishly  useful.  At  this  period,  however,  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr.  Cofe  were  not  utterly  without  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  en^ny  in  the  fort  of  Mysore ;  for  the  troops  in  Sering- 
spttam  were  numerous,  and  furnished  with  a  fine  park  of  artillery. 
By  the  help,  however,  of  the  resources  of  the  Mysore  state, 
which  had  been  placed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British 
fimctionaries,  such  precautions  were  taken,  diat  the  assailants 
wtmU  have  found  me  enterprise  extremely  hazardous.  In  the 
mean  while,  both  sides  remained  viatchful  and  expectant ;  Sut 
eforts  were  now  hastening  on,  of  a  more  decisive  character. 

Of  die  plan  formed,  by  the  Hydrabad  officers,  for  the  horrible 
csmpaign  that  seemed  approaching,  a  sketch  has  already  been 
giviW'  It  was  dieir  design  to  march  down  into  the  peninsula  and 
to  ^ect  a  junction  with  the  mutineer  battalicms  in  the  Mysore. 
This  plan,  or,  at  least,  some  general  outline  of  it,  appears  to  have 
been  communicated  to  the  setf-<onstituted  authorities  at  Sermga- 
pstam.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  one  great  object  of  the  coun-- 
Kb  at  Seringapatam,  was  to  concentrate  in  that  fort,  and  as  quickly 
at  possible,  all  the  strength  of  disaffection  which  ^e  Mysore  dis- 
trict could  fiimish ;  with  a  view,  either  of  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
^  army  from  Hydrabad,  or  of  creating  a  diversion  in  their  fa- 
vour. Colonel  Davis  and  Mr.  Cole  distinctly  perceived  the  gene-' 
nl  danger  which  would  redound  to  the  cause  of  government  from 
tt  tugmentation  of  the  garrison  of  Seringapatam.  Any  accession 
^  that  garrison,  therefore,  they  determined  to  use  every  method  of 
pretenting.  It  is  but  just  to  those  eminent  benefactors  of  their- 
<!<Mmtry,  to  state  that,  throughout  this  unnatural  quarrel,  they  were' 
actuated  by  the  most  anxious  horror  of  blooddied.  This  sentiment* 
breathes  through  the  whole  of  their  correspondence,  and  evidently 
^^  embodied  in  all  their  conduct.  But,  in  the  crisis  which  affairs 
bad  DOW  reached,  to  have  tranquilly  suffered  the  means  and  the  vigour 
^f  rebellioB  to  condmse  themselves  for  a  future  and  a  mightier  ex- 
ploflioii,  would  have  been,  not  forbearance,  but  cruelty.    It  was  re- 
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j^eA,  t|iei^fo|[ji^/tIuit  tbe  towk  of  evei^  corps  attfrnpriiig  to  Afow 
itself  into  Seringapataniy  should  beinterccpted,  and^  |by  9U  pcacdr 
^able  9le$i^99  aJ)solu|ely  arc^tft^ ;  by  intiimdataoB,  if  poBiiiUe ;  if 
jjecessary,  by  force.  In  thb  resolutioo,  CoLooel  Davis  and  ^ 
President  were  subsequently  confirmfid,  by  receiving  some  hinlis 
of  those  pt^ticular  pwrposes,  which  we  have  described  as  baving 
led  tb^  authorities  in  Seriogapatam  to  desire  an  increase  of  their 
force. 

At  Phittledroogy  a  city  aboui  115  miles  in  a  northerly  dilution 
^om  i>eringapatam>  thece  then  happened  to  be  two  battalions  of 
native  inj^ntry ;  the  one  stationed,  tha  other  on  its  way  to  sodm 
distant  point;  but  the  officers  of  both  had  refused  the  test  wA 
defriftce^  ^nd  were  priepared  fox  any  outrage.  ^Iliese  battalions  the 
i^ader^  at  Seringapatam  summoned  to  join  their  garrison ;  and^  in 
an  evil  l^ur^  db(s  summons  was  obeyed.  It  may  assist  the  <^ro* 
i^olpgjcal  (Conceptions  of  the  reader  ivkh  regard  to  the  events  of 
this  period,  to  mention,  that  the  Ch»ttle£oog  battalions  com- 
menaced  their  march,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  the  very  day  of 
^e  i^pm/^rable  appearance  of  Colonel  Close  in  the  cantonment  of 
llydrabad,  or,  at  ihe  farthest,  on  the  day  following.  In  this  afiair, 
li^p  system  of  deception  by  which  it  was  the  poficy  of  the  disin- 
fected pi$cer9  to  secuse  the  co-opera|ion  of  their  Sepoys,  appears 
ip  faave  bf^en  carried  to  a  peculiar  degree  of  refinement.  The 
Sepoys  were  made  to  believe  that  the  Mysore  state  had,  under  the 
ip^epce  of  Poomeab,  revolted  from  its  allegiance  to  the  Compiay'y 
govempaen^,  and  that  the  object  of  their  expedition  was  to  protect 
^eringa^mtam  from  capture  by  the  Mysore  troops. 
.  Of  this  expedition,  Colonel  Davis  received  early  intelligence, 
and  1^  pr^>ared  to  intercept  it.  llie  small  Britidb  force,  how- 
ever, at  Mysore,  could  not  spare  a  detachment  adequate  to  dib 
service.  He,  therefore,  dispatched  orders  for  the  immediate  march, 
towards  Seriugapatam,  of  some  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
Bangalore,  a  strong  city,  which  M'ill  be  known  by  name  to  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  acquainted  themselv^  with  the  history  of 
the  Ipdiavi  campaigas  of  I^rd  Cumwallis.  In  the  interim,  Poor- 
D^  plaeed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Cole,  a  body  of  Mysorean 
troops,  co»isistin^  of  1500  infantry,  armed  with  matchlodcs,  and 
SOOO  hor^.  Tins  force  was  instantly  sent  forwards,  the  commaad 
Qf  it  being  %yi^^  to  Ram  Row,  a  Mysorean  of  the  highest  rank, 
^  m  able  «^\d  gallant  officer.  The  orders  of  Ram  Kow  were, 
tp  Uoyer  round  the  Chittledroog  battalions,  to  distress  Uaeir  inarch, 
to  cut  pff  their  supplies,  and,  as  far  as  his  strength  extended,  to 
prevent,  at  any  risk,  their  junction  with  the  garrison  of  Seiin^p*- 
tarn.  The  general  and  his  little  army  set  out  on  the  expediuon 
widi  greal  al^^ritv^. 
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The  detachment  ordered  from  Bangalore  was  to  consist  of  two 
squadrons  of  king's  dragoons,  two  companies  of  king's  infantry, 
and  aho  a  corps  of  Sepoys.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by 
Lieotenaht  Colonel  Oibbs,  the  senior  officer  in  that  fort.  In  th^ 
inarch,  however,  of  this  body,  a  considerable,  and,  as  it  was  to  be 
feared,  an  unfortunate  delay  occurred.  Colonel  Oibbs  havim 
thought  it  expedient  to  suspend,  with  respect  to  the  Company  i 
officers  under  his  command,  the  execution  of  the  measure  of  the 
test,  had  not  yet  purged  his  troops  of  disaffection,  nor  placed  hijj 
Sepoy  force  in  a  safe  condition,  eithet  to  march,  or  to  be  left  be-- 
hind.  He  was,  besides,  embarfassed  by  the  li^ant  of  money  to  pa;^' 
Ae  native  officers  and  their  men.  It  was  an  anxious  interval  for 
fee  guardians  of  the  British  interests  in  Mysore.  There  Was  th^ 
greatest  room  to  fear  that  the  march  of  Colonel  Gibbs,  if  not  in- 
stantaneously begun,  would  be  too  late ;  for  the  distance  of  Ban* 
galore,  though  far  less  than  that  of  Chlttledfo^g,  was  by  no  means' 
inconriderabie,  being  74  miles.  Day  after  day,  renewed  otder^ 
^cre  dispatched  to  Bangalore,  that  the  test  might  be  enforced  and 
ftc  movement  commenced ;  and  day  after  day  brought  renewed 
dsappointment  At  length,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Colonel 
Davis  and  the  resident,  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  Chlttlcdroog 
hattalions  then  being  only  half  a  day's  march  from  Serrneapatam, 
Coknael  Oibbs  arrived,  and  took  up  an  eincampinent  wimiil  three; 
ttiles  of  that  city. 

TTie  advanced  force  under  the  Mysorean  commander,  Ram  Row, 
had  fallen  in  with  the  Chittledroog  corps,  about  35  miles  from 
the  object  of  their  march.  And  here  took  place  one  of  those 
perverse  occurrences,  which  have  been  called  the  malicious  jests 
of  fortune.  The  Sepoys  of  this  corps,  as  we  have  said,  had  been 
Waded  into  a  belief  that  Poordeah  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and[ 
Aat  the  purpose  of  their  march  was  to  reduce  him  to  obedience. 
When,  raerefore,  thej  beheld  themselves  eticountered  by  a  large 
body  of  Mysorean  nulitary  in  a  menacing  attitude,  their  mistake 
^as  confirmed,  past  all  suspicion.  The  commanding  officer, 
fcowevcr,  of  the  insurgent  force,  was  not  disposed  to  come  to 
Wows  with  this  unexpected  enemy,  and  desired  a  conference  with 
^ir  leader.  Ram  Kow  complied,  and  being  questioned  as  to  his 
<'^)erB,  stated  fbem ;  when  the  insurgent  officer,  with  a  temper  and 
fiicretion  worthy  a  better  cause,  observed  that  the  Mysorean  might 
Ht  as  be  thought  proper,  but  the  Chittledroog  detachment  were 
determined  not  to  draw  the  sword.  The  Mysorean,  who  expected 
only  hoftOity,  was  staggered  by  this  tephf  and  sent  an  express  to 
Mysore  for  jfkrther  directions.  The  resident  repeated  his  former 
fflstrnctions,  proposing,  hoM^^ever,  on  a  written  paper  which  was  to 
be  ^wn  to  ttke  Chittledroog  officer,  the  alternative  of  an  ilnrne- 
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diate  submission  on  die  pacfc^f  die  iimiif;ent8  to  die  Britidi  go- 
vernment. This  communication  did  not  reach  its  destined  (XHiit  io 
sufficient  time  to  be  iully  acted  upon ;  but  it  appears  diaty  for  a 
day  and  a  half.  Ram  Row,  while  be  closely  hung  on  die  march  of 
the  hostile  troops,  yet  restrained  his  followers  from  all  acU  of  ag* 
gression ;  thus  proving,  by  his  firmness  and  forbearance,  that  be 
was  not  undeserving  of  the  post  to  \\hich  he  had  been  chosen. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  11  th  of  August  that  the  Qdttle- 
droog  battalions  were  first  descried  from  the  walk  of  Senugapatuo; 
being  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Mysorean  horse,  with  whom  they 
were  maintaining  a  species  of  marching  conflict.  For  the  M)Yo« 
reans,  now,  as  may  be  presumed,  either  possessed  of  the  mteotions 
of  the  British  resident,  or  guessing  at  those  intentions,  bad  begun 
to  act  with  great  courage  and  effect,  and  had  even  despoiled  tbe 
hostile  force  of  their  baggage.  Tlie  Sepoys,  harassed  by  this  de- 
suitor^  warfare,  and  wearied  with  their  long  march,  yet  almost 
touchmg,  as  they  imagined,  tbe  termination  of  their  difficulties, 
and  upheld  doubtless  by  tbe  impulse  of  their  abused  loyalty,  main- 
tained themselves  with  steadiness,  and  retaliated  widi  spirit  on  die 
supposed  enemy.  One  of  these  battalions  had  gready  distinguished 
itself  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Assye,  and  had  m  consequence 
received  high  compliments  from  the  general  who  won  that  severe 
and  memorable  engagement  They  were  within  view,  too,  of 
scenes  adapted,  beyond  all  others,  to  rouse,  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Sepoy,  the  inspiring  recollection  of  triumphs  hardly  earned  by  bb 
own  order,  tbe  rewards  of  unshaken  fidelity,  discq>liiie,  and  valoor. 

Thus  continued  the  contest,  when  a  corps  of  dragoons,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  party  under  Colonel  Oibbs,  unexpectedly  made  its 
appearance.  It  seems  astonishing  that  the  officers  of  die  Chittte- 
droog  battalions  should  have  received  from  their  friends  in  Seiing* 
apatam  no  intimation  of  tbe  vicinity  of  this  party.  But  delusion 
was  ascendant ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  dragoons  did  not  more 
surprise  the  Sepoys  with  the  sudden  hope  of  powerAil  assistanee, 
than  it  confounded  their  leaders  with  the  unlooked  for  prospect  of 
a  new  and  terrible  antagonist.  * 

Colonel  Gibbs,  solicitous  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood,  sait 
forward  to  the  rebel  line  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons  with  a  M^iile 
flag.  The  Sepoys,  perceiving  the  British  officer  approach,  begai. 
ialaming  to  him;  when  on  a  sudden  he  received  a  abot  in  the  face. 
In  what  manner  this  extraordinary  incident  took  place,  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  discover.  The  insurgent  officers  aften^ards  declare^ 
diat  the  shot  must  have  been  accidental ;  and  it  certainly  seems 
clear,  that  nothing  like  a  general  purpose  of  opposition  was  at  that 
time  entertained  by  the  Sepoys,  nor  even  an  idcui  that  thev  were  to 
consider  the  British  squadrons  as  enemies.  But,  whetner  occa- 
sioned 
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aooed  bj  chance  or  by  desien,  the  circumstance  could  inevitably 
produce  but  one  effect. — When  adverse  armies  stand  confronted — 
*  on  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  joins,* — die  minds  of  men  are 
wroi^ht  to  such  a  pitch  of  painful  excitement,  that  the  least  im- 
pulse is  irresistible.  In  that  state  of  fulness,  the  passions  overflow 
fritfi  the  slightest  movement.  The  consequence  then  may  be 
guessed,  when  the  dragoons  beheld  thdr  (^cer  gallopping  back 
wounded,  and,  as  was  obvious  to  sense,  wounded  by  an  act  of  un- 
exampled perfidy.  At  once  they  charged  on  the  opposite  line ; 
and  at  the  same  moment,  and  with  emulous  gallantrjf,  the  Mysb-' 
rean  horse  charged  also.  Then  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
Sepoys  were  dreadfully  undeceived ;  and  they  not  only  discovered 
adfersaries  where  they  expected  friends,  but  perceived  themselves 
involved  in  a  horrible  contest  with  the  power,  whose  salt  they  had 
eaten,  and  under  whose  banner  they  were  arrayed.  Unhappily  it 
was  too  late  for  explanation.  Amazed,  distracted,  only  a  few  of 
the  miserable  wretches  thot^ht  of  resistance,  and  these  were,  of 
coiiise,  immediately  cut  down.  The  rest,  flying  in  disorder,  and 
wttoot  their  arms,  firom  this  ill-omened  field,  but  closely  pursued, 
b^  die  sabres  of  the  enraged  dragoons,  fortunately  found  their 
path  crossed  by  one  of  those  deep  narrow  streams,  called  Nullahs^ 
ao  common  in  Hindostan.  Into  this  stream  they  precipitated 
diemselves,  and  the  greater  number,  swimming  across,  were  received 
into  the  fort.  The  officers  all  escaped,  with  the  exception  of  the 
commander,  who  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Of  the  Se-* 
poys,  mora  than  two  hundred  were  left,  killed  or  wounded,  on  the 
fieid  of  batde  ;  the  wretched  victims  of  a  loyalty  basely  and  fatal- 
ly trepanned  into  the  service  of  rebellion. 

Diuhig  die  action,  the  fort  cannonaded  Colonel  Gibbs's  camp ; 
aad  a  party  of  artillery  made  a  sally,  but  were  driven  back  by  the 
troops  left  for  the  protection  of  the  camp. 

Ine  fedings  wiui  which  the  friends  of  humanity  must  contem- 
plate the  fiate  of  so  many  true  and  valiant  men,  who  thus  feU  a 
/facrifice,  we  will  not  say,  to  unconscious  guilt,  ^  but  to  conscious 
iBDocence,  no  attempt  shall  here  be  made  to  disturb.  Should  there 
be  those,  however,  amoi^  our  readers,  whom  nature,  severely  kind, 
bat  disqualified  for  die  bitter  luxury  of  weeping  with  rage  and  pity 
over  a  history  of  cruel  and  unmerited  sufferings,  on  the  stem  se- 
nnty  of  these  Spartan  tempers  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
obtrode  one  or  two  short  reflections.  Tlie  governor  of  Madras 
bai  been  condemned  for  his  attempt,  to  wamask  to  the  native  sol- 
<&ery  of  duit  presidency  the  real  desi^^ns  of  their  officers,  and  to 
<fiverl  Acir  allegiance  from  those  officers  to  the  state.  Every 
ibock,  tl  has  been  said,  which  can  be  offered  to  the  regard  of  the 
^wys  for  their  immediate  British  leaders,  is  a  shock  to  the  sta- 
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bility  of  thf  British  eoipire  in  \ht  Eagt.  We  would,  ihitn,  i 
tbe  questioOf  whether  the  regard  of  t];ie  Chittkdroog  Sepoya  for 
their  officers^  could  possibly  have  suffered  so  rude  a  shock  by  any 
previous  rescue  of  then^  from  the  false  impressions  under  which 
they  laboured,  as  it  «istained  when  the  truth  was  fataUy  announced 
to  diem  by  their  wounds  and  discomfiture  before  Seriogapatam  i 
7he  insurgent  commander  iu  Seriugapatami  in  a  letter  relative  to 
the  events  iu  question,  expresses  his  apprehension  that  the  Chitde-* 
dro^  battalions  would  never  a^un  ^  meet  his  Majesty's  ^th  light 
dragoons  on  friendly  terms/  We  should  be  glad  to  know,  cm  what 
terms,  ^nd  with  what  sensations,  the  privates  of  those  battalions 
met  their  own  officers  at  their  next  mu&ter.  We  ^ould  wish  to 
learn,  how  far  those  feelings  of  attachment  which  bad  resisted  the 
seductions  of  the  Madras  government,  survived  the  ordeal  of  the 
battle  before  Seringapatam.  We  should  like  to  be  informed, 
which  parQr  best  consulted  the  stability  of  the  empire ;  the  govern-* 
inent,  whidi  would  have  imdeceived  these  unfortunate  men  in  time^ 
or  their  officers,  who  left  them  to  be  undeceived  by  the  event. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  not  a  single  case;  or,  at 
least,  that  it  would  not  have  been  a  single  case,  if,  by  leaving  the 
disaffected  officers  in  all  cases  to  command  and  to  influence  their 
troops,  the  rebellion  had  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  greater 
lengths.  That  the  Sepoys  had  no  personal  interest  hi  rebelling,  is 
admitted,  and  indeed  evident.  Whatever,  then,  might  be  their 
affectipn  to  their  officers,  they  would  hardly  have  dared  all  the 
risks  of  rebellion  out  of  mere  compliment.  It  would  probably 
have  been  found  necessary  to  incite  them,  either  by  representationa 
which  were  not  just,  or  by  promi^es  which  could  not  be  fulfilled. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  is  notorious  that  a  system  of  false  or  exagge-i 
rated  representations  to  the  Sepoys,  was,  every  where,  more  or  less 
adopted  at  this  crisis.  In  part,  we  are  very  willing  to  believe  that 
the  adoption  of  it  was  dictated  by  honourable  motives ;  for  we 
find  the  advocates  of  the  officers  makmg  it  a  matter  of  boast  that 
some  of  those  persons  had  resolved  never  to  divulge  the  state  of 
affairs  to  their  troops,  and  to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  ^  as 
should  unpress  the  troops  with  the  belief  that  a  regular  submis^ 
sion  to  government  contmued  to  exist,*  unless  in  the  event  of  the 
government  first  making  the  disclosure.  This  seems  to  14s  a  pretty 
ample  acknowle^n&ent  of  the  principle  of  deception.;  foi*,  in  such 
a  case,  silence  was  deception.  Sooner  or  later,  then^  the  fi*aiHl 
must  have  been  painfully  detected ;  and  that  fidelity  of  the  native 
troops  towards  their  officers,  which,  it  seems,  can  never  be  toucbe4 
without  the  utmost  danger,  would  have  received  an  incurabit 
wound* 

RecHTjring  to  th^  immediate  occasion  of  these  remarki^  we  ha^^ 
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to  iotimate  Ait  die  deception  pcadiied  in  tbe  particular 
before  us,  by  the  officers,  was  practised  by  them  all. 
There  is  bo  evidence  of  it;  there  are  many  motives  for  believing^ 
ihe  contrary.  But  that  the  men  were  actually  deceived,  we  wish' 
we  could  find  any  room  to  cbubt.  This  fact  stands,  not  merely  oir 
Ihe  nncontradicted  assertion  of  the  Madras  government,  who  stale- 
it  to  hove  been  fully  ascertained,  and  on  that  of  Colonel  Davis  and 
Mr*  Cole,  who  had  carefully  exammed  into  it  ^  but  also  on  the  pro* 
testation  of  the  survivors  of  the  deluded  Sepoys  diemselves,  in  aa 
address  written  undor  the  very  eyes  of  their  officers.  We  subjoin 
a  pait  of  this  document ;  and  those,  who  are  not  affected  by  the 
tone  of  simple,  unpretending  anguish  which  it  breathes,  may  at 
least  find  a  composition  penned  by  Sepoys  somewhat  interesting 
as  a  cuffiositj.  We  should  premise  that,  indepeildently  of  its  bad 
En^ishy  some  verbal  errors  appear  to  have  ci^pt  into  it  fVoni  tho 
imakilftilBess^  as  may  be  supposed,  of  the  scribe  employed. 

'  As  we  submissively  beg  leave  to  lay  our  misemble  cases  to  yoor 
goodness,  that,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the  commsBditig  officer 
of  the  corps,  we  marched  from  Nuggei'  with  our  families  to  WaUajah* 
bad,  in  onr  way  to  Chittledroog ;  our  commanding  oiBcer  has  given  a 
ftesh  order  to  leave  our  families  in  that  place,  and  to  march  together 
with  the  1st  battalion  15th  regiment  to  Seringapatam;  upon  which  we 
asked  the  officers  of  our  corps,  that  what  was  the  reason  to  march  to 
Seringapatam,  and  to  leave  our  families  here  ?  Then  our  officers  of  the 
Corps  answered  us,  there  was  some  dispute  raised  between  the  honour- 
able Company  and  Poorniah ;  so  we  totally  trusted  their  words,  and 
left  in  part  of  our  families  at  Chittledroog ;  and*  we  marched  with  the 
otiier  bsttslion  from  thence,  and  after  three  or  four  [days],  nrtarched 
fiKmt  Chittledroog,  lind  we  met  the  Poorniah  forces  near  Cadopie; 
from  that  place  to  the  Renna  Cumbum  wesu€*ered  vetyrmuch  by  those 
^srces,  and  arrived  very  near  to  the  fort  of  Seringapatam,  but  whore 
«e  met  his  Majesty's  25th  regiment  light  dragoons ;  when  our  cotn- 
Bumding  officer  told  us  as  dragoons  in  coming  into  our  part,  therefore 
desired  us  not  to  attack  with  them,  therefore  we  thought  that  it  was 
true,  and  depended  his  words,  and  we  did  not  attacked  with  them. 
Few  minutes  after  the  dragoon  entered  into  our  corps,  and  begin  to 
cut  in  pieces,  and  in  rear  side  the  Poorniah  s  troops  also  begin  to  cut 
in  pieces,  likewise  plundered  us  entirely;  upon  which  we  throw  out 
all  our  arms,  6lc.  there  we  ran  away  from  spot  of  same,  ami  com^ 
with  [int6]  the  fort  with  naked. 

*  Tberefbre  we  submissiveiy  beg  yotir  goodness,  and  consider  to 
•liew  soBse  means  to  us,  and  we  glad  to  serve  under  your  authority,  if 
yoQr  goodnesS'  please  to  employ  at  any  place ;  in  so  doing  the  favour, 
ooiselves  and  our  families  will  pray  you  for  ever.' — Fapert  rclatwg  t0 
Boii  India  4ff'airSf  No.  2,  F.  pp.  49,  50. 

After  tbe  affair  of  the  lltfa,  Colonel  Davis,  though  in  a  state 
•f  infirm  heaMi;  persomUy^took  the  field;,  and,  for  some  days, 
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blockaded  the  garriioii  of  SerincaptUan  as  dosel j  as  hta  wsM  of 
artillery  would  permit.  During  this  time,  a  determined  air  of  boa* 
tilitj  was  worn  on  both  sides,  the  officers  of  Seringapatam  proSem^ 
lag  a  resolution  never  to  deliver  up  tbe  fort,  excepting  on  the  order 
of  Lord  Minto  only.  But,  at  the  end  of  about  a  week,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  refractory  officers  at  Hydrabad  lad  conaeoted  to 
accept  the  test  of  submission  imposed  on  them  by  the  Madras 
government;  and  had  dispatched  messengers,  exhorting  their  bro- 
ther officers  north  of  the  Kistna  to  follow  their  example.  This 
event  took  place  on  the  very  day  of  the  melancholy  £ite  of  the 
Chittledroog  battalions. 

Tbe  causes  which  induced  this  chaiq^  of  counsels  at  Hydrabad, 
seem  principally  to  have  been,  the  unbending  firmness  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  impression  evei^aally  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  Sepoys  by  the  recollected  visit  of  Colonel  Close.  Tliat 
this  last  circumstance  concurred  to  produce  the  effect,  is  affirmed 
by  the  Madras  govemmoit,  and  seems  corroborated  by  the  strong 
apprehensions  which  the  Hydrabad  officers  manifestly  entertuned 
of  the  influence  of  Colonel  Close  over  their  troops,  so  l<Mig  as  he 
continued  in  their  neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  an 
auxiliary  circumstance,  that  Lord  Minto  was  daily  expected  at 
Madras,  and  that  it  was  therefore  open  to  the  repentant  insurgents, 
while  they  professed  allegiance  to  the  government  against  whicfa 
they  had  immediately  rebelled,  yet  to  save  in  a  measure  their  pride 
by  tendering  that  profession  to  Uie  governor  general. 

But,  in  whatever  manner  caused,  the  defection  of  the  Hydrabad 
officers  from  the  standard  of  rebellion  was  productive  of  the  hap- 
piest consequences.  The  party  at  Seringapatam,  after  a  short 
negotiation,  snrrradered  at  discretion.  The  test  viras  umversally 
enforced  over  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Hie  detach* 
ment,  marchkig  from  Jaulna  to  Hydrabad,  retiuned.  Even  the 
garrison  of  Masulipatam  submitted.  To  enter  into  a  minute  spe- 
cification of  the  steps  by  which  these  effects  were  bronght  about, 
would  be  uninteresting.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  hap* 
pened,  and  that,  M'hen  Lord  Minto  landed  at  Madras  on  the  11th 
of  September,  he  found  the  rebellion,  of  which  the  b^inning  had 
been  so  portentous,  already  a'Uiatter  of  history. 

The  measures  by  means  of  which  these  evils  Va*e  subdued, 
were  confessedly  distinguished  by  great  spirit  and  decision,  but 
surely,  by  great  wisdom  also  and  felioity.  ^  Whatever  pf^ 
might  have  been  due  (says  one  of  the  fiercest  opponents  of  Sir 
George  Barlow)  to  the  inexorable  firmness  of  his  measures — and 
all  would  have  concurred  in  yielding  praise,  had  there  been  even 
an  alloy  of  justice  in  them ;' — but,  in  our  opmion,  those  measures 
were  just;  because  they  flowed  from  just  princqdea.    The  t«» 
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on  whidi  the  conduct  of  Sir  George  Barlow  wfts  bu3t, 
leem  to  bive  been,  a  strong  conviction  that  the  civil  government 
ought  in  all  cases  to  maintain  its  supremacy,  and  a  strong  conli* 
dence  in  the  power  of  the  Madras  government  to  carry  that  maxim 
kto  eflfect:  In  this  confidence  he  vras  at  first  somewhat  too  san- 
|BJiie,  and  hifr  enemies  exulted :  but  the  event  bore  him  out,  and 
n  is  important  to  observe  that,  even  when.he  hoped  the  best,  he 
had  ftdry  estimated  the  worst.  So  much  is  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Petrie  imnselfy  even  when  accusing  the  governor  of  short-sighted* 
•ess  and  presumption.  Sir  George  Barlow^  (he  tells  us)  at  one 
period  assured  him,  that  the  discontents  of  the  army  were  ex- 
tremely partialy  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  troops  ^  were 
nuiated  by  those  principles  which  had  misled  die  rest  of  the 
«Biy;  bat  diat,  whatever  the  danger  might  be^  he  was  prepared 
t9  meH  it;  that  the  contest  was  now  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  we 
wmst  see  whether  the  government  or  the  army  is  superior!  We 
the  rather  refer  to  this  passage,  becamse  the  last  clause  in  it  has 
been  disingenuously  suppressed  by  some  who  have  quoted  the  for^ 
■KT  part  in  illustration  of  the  folly  and  blindness  of  Sir  George 
Barlow's  proceedings. 

The  success,  indeed,  of  the  policy  adopted  by  Sir  George  Bar- 
low, thov^  not  conclusive  of  its  wisdom,  yet  so  far  affords  a  pre- 
aunption  to  that  effect,  that  it  has  considerably  embarrassed  the 
adverse  writers.  Mr.  Petrie  affirms  that  the  army  yielded,  not  to 
the  local  government,  but  to  Lord  Miuto.  The  notification  of 
Us  lordship's  purpose  to  pn>ceed  to  Madras,  and  some  equivocal 
expressions  in  a  general  order  which  he  published  to  the  army  of 
Bengal,  operated,  it  seems,  this  wonderful  revolution.  A  strict 
enaunation  of  the  transactions  which,  as  related  in  dte  parlia- 
aiealtfy  papers,  immediately  preceded  the  submission  of  the  re- 
fiactory  officers,  would,  we  believe,  throw  great  doubt  on  this 
ititement  of  Mr.  Petrie ;  but  the  inference  intended  to  be  sug- 
gesled  is  soflSdently  invalidated  by  the  circumstance,  that  Lord 
MiflAo  stood  ple<%ed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  support  those 
obnoxious  measures  of  Sir  George  Barlow,  which  the  officers 
bvl  represented  as  justifying  Aeir  revolt.  The  difierence;  under 
nch  circumstances,  of  submission  to  the  supreme  and  to  Ae  local 
gcMemment,  could  be  little  more  than  a  diflerence  in  point  of 
form  )-Hi  M9mag  -to  their  pride,  not  to  their  consciences.  The 
iathor  of  the  '  Discontents,'  however,  seems  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opbnoB  whieh  we  have  cited  from  Mr.  Petrie;  but  be  has  added 
to  it  two  others  somewhat  amusing.  The  first  is,  that  the  sup- 
peKion  of  the  disturbances  was  owing'^-to  parties  whom  we 
Aoahl  hardly  have  suspected  of  Meeting  it — to  die  distm^bers 
dKawdvts.      'The  love  <rf   ^ir  country/  (the  audior  says,) 
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<  ilwayt  pretint,  seen*  aol  to  kaive  ftUowtd  thaof  io  thbk  ^^  wif 
ylun/  which  would  have  kyvred  the  stele.  The  seooyd  opim^Miy 
wbieh  wouM  stiU  leas  have  occuited  te>  us,  unotaito  to  this,  tlMt 
ihere  wat^  after  all,  no  distiirbaBee  or  rebellion  whatever: — ^  The 
ittceeM  of  Sir  Geoif|e  Barlow'  (observes  the  writer)  ^  has  beea 
imvedy  not  from  conflict,  but  theforbtarance  and  noH'^reusUmee 
af  kk  adversaries — a  vktoiy  wkhoid  strife/  We  most  confess 
tW  the  author's  own  narrative  had  conveyed  to  us  the  coatmry 
iaspression;  and  we  believed  that  there  had  not  only  been  disob6«> 
dioice,  resistance,  and  strife,  but  hostile  mardies  and  bloodshed. 

Such  is  our  view  of  the  traasactions  relating  to  the  late  mibtaiy 
disturbances  at  Madras*  We  say  mUiUiry  disturbances;  because 
with  th^se,  as  the  reader  pmbably  may  know,  there  were  oon- 
neeted,  or  at  least  were  coincident,  certain  civU  disturbances, 
which  form  another  head  of  charge  ^;ldnst  the  Madras  govern^ 
Bttnt,  but  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken  in  the  preeedii^ 
pa^e8«  Aay  notice  of  them,  indeed,  on  the  preBeat  occasion, 
neHher  is  very  neeftsary,  nor  would  be  very  possible.  It  b  not 
necessary,  because  the  military  subject  is  of  itodf  xomfJete;  for 
we  must  always  recollect  that  the  army  were  the  main  movers  in 
the  affiur,  and  that  their  objects  were  not  of  a  civil  but  of  a  mill* 
tary  nature.  It  would  not  be  very  posnble,  because  the  doeifr- 
mentB  requisite  to  the  inquiry  are  not  yet  fully  before  the  public* 
On  these  accoimts,  we  have,  in  this  article,  cautiously  abstained 
ftomdeviating  into  this  second  jfield  of  discussion,  in  fully  explain- 
11^  the  first. 

We  cannot  but  motion  one  circumstance  which  has  rendered 
us  greatly  the  more  ready  to  express  what  we  can  venture  to  call 
our  unbiassed  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Madras  govern* 
ment  on  the  points  which  have  here  been  considered.  Sir  Geoi^ 
Bariow  hastrisen  to  the  elevated  office  which  he  occupies,  not  by  Ae 
agoicy  of  parliamentary  connections  or  court  favours ;  but  through 
&  recommendatioa  of  long,  laborious,  and  eminent  services.  It 
is  a  consequence  of  thiscourse  of  public  life,  that,  dotwithstand- 
mg  the  locd  influence  conferred  oa  ram  by  his  station,  his  personal 
interest  at  home  is  possibly  rivalled  by  that  of  many  of  the  indi- 
viduals whom  he  has  thought  himself  obliged  to  displace;  prolMK 
My  mudi  outw^ghed  l^  that  of  the  whole  number  collectively. 
Itaeems,  therefore^  peculiarly  fitting  diat,  as  a  defence  a^nst  the 
clamour  by,  wluch  he  is  assailed,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  honest  and  iMfepeodent  opinioU'  which  can  be  mustered  in  his 
favour. 

Her  is  saiil,  indeed,  by  Mm.  Petrie>  we  kaow  not  how  truly,  te 
haf  e  contracted  •unpopularity  by  '  his  cold  and  veptdsite  mannarsi' 
Ai^  dsfieiettoy:  in  the  charas  of  demeanour  mttst  alwaya  mthMct 
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fo^p^h^t  from  tfa«  yoiBoml  influ^nc^  of  a  statesmta;  but  k  baa 
not  therefore  prevented  mady  favourites  of  fame  in  this  class  from 
wninliiffing  a  wide  egiiwre  over  tba  attachments  of  mankind.  It 
did  aot,  for  example^  disqualify  William  the  Third  for  attraGting* 
to  his  banner  all  die  more  masculine  elements  of  the  European 
conimoowealth,  oor  snatch  from  Demosthenes  the  hearts  of  half 
Greece.  Whatever  unpc^ukrity^  however.  Sir  George  Barlow 
siay  ha(v#  aci|oijredy  we  liiould  be  apt,  on  am  authority  considerably 
hitler  and  lesa  suspicious,  it  may  be  said  without. iavidiousne60> 
than  fksU  of  Mr*  Petrie,  to  attribute  to  a  very  dWerent  cause. 
^  Whatever  odium'  (says  Liprd  Mii^)  *  has  been  malignantly  cast 

Tm  his  name,  has  been  earned  by  the  steady,  inflexible  discharge 
public  du^,  and  by  efforts  in  the  Company's  service,  not  Uk 
themselves  more  grate6il  personally  to  htm  than  to  other  men,  bat 
bi)mg  more  partieularly  by  the  course  of  events  within  the  periad 
of  his  administratioii.'^-^  Hiat  his  sovereign  and  country  wUl  ho- 
nour the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  man,  and  appreciate 
the  value  of  his  erainoat  services,  I  cannot  doubt ;  and  that  oblo^ 
(^y  purchased  by  the  pure  and  inflexible  discharge  of  ungrateful 
but  sacred  and  indispensable  duties,  vidll  be  effaced  in  its  appointed 
hour  by  universal  respect  and  esteem,  my  confidence  in  the  uki- 
nnte  triumph  of  trudi  and  justice  persuades  me  firmly  to  believe** 


Abt.IX.  AI^TAOT  nPOMH0ETS  AE2MQTHS.  JB^ 
cJ^U  FrometheKs  Vmctuz.  Ad  jidem  Manuscriptorum  emen^ 
davit,  Notas  et  Glomarium  adjecit,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blone 
field,  A.  B.  Collegii,  SS,  Trinitatis  apud  Cantabrigienses  Socius, 
Cantabrigise,  Typis  ac  Sumptibus  Academicia  excudit  J.  Smith* 
MCCCX.    pp.160. 

n^HE  predilection  winch  the  Athenians  entertained  for  the  com«» 
-^  posOions  of  .Sschylus,  is  well  known.  With  such  delight 
did  they  listen  to  them,  that  even  their  rage  for  novelty  was  ovet* 
come;  for  we  learn  that  a  special  decree  sanctioned  the  repre8en«> 
tation  of  his  tragedies  after  the  death  of  the  author.  And  we  may 
collect  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes,  how  passionately 
fpad  the  audience  were  of  the  rich  poetiy  and  sonorous  diction; 
so  conspicuous  in  the  father  of  tragedy. 

The  applause  beatowed  on  JEschylus  by  succeeding  ages  has 
been  soxiiewhat  more  qualified.  He  seems  to  have  been  much  lesa 
read  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides ;  and  from  the  time  oi 
Quintilif^.to  the  present  day,  the  critics  have  contented  .tbemselve»i 
wi&  %fJa]owiedgin||  his  subUmity  of  conception  and;  g^ndeur  o£ 
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iicpresscm,  whSe  diey  iament  tfntt  his  style  h-effmMy  Agaau'<t« 
into  bombast. 

The  neglect  however  which  he  has  experieticed  in  moAem  tiiMes 
appears  to  us  to  arise  from  otfier  causes  than  his  own  want  of  at* 
traction.    The  language  used  bj  hira  was,  e?en  in  his  own  cii^  of 
%  somewhat  antiquated  cast,  abounding  in  words  either  obsolete  or* 
exclusively  poetical ;  words  not  to  be  fotmd  in  any  other  writer, 
and  of  which  modem  Lexicographers  hare  not  given  so  fall  an 
explanation,  as  an  industrious  examination  of  the  works  of  their 
predecessors  might  have  supplied.     Nor  is  this  Ifae  only  dificaltf 
which  the  reader  of  iBschylus  has  to  encounter.    The  ignoranee 
or  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  has  produced  gross  aiid  uupa» 
donable  Uunders  in  the  manuscript  copies,  from  which  the  (nays 
are  printed :  and  though  the  detection  of  these  may  be  a  sonroe-of 
hiterest  and  amusement  to  the  verbal  critic ;  yet  to  the  person  who 
reads  the  poet  for  the  sake  of  bis  beauties,  they  are  infinitely  vexa- 
tious and  discouraging.     Had  the  lovers  of  Greek  literature  an 
opportunity  of  perusing  .^chylus  in  a  text  of  toleraUe  purity, 
accompanied  with  satisfactory  explanations  and  illustrations  of  bs' 
nncommon  words,  we  venture  to  pronounce  that  hia  tragedies 
would  recover  something  like  the  estimation  in  which  they  were 
held  by  bis  countrymen.     It  would  then  be  discovered  that  pomp 
and  sound  are  not  his  only  characteristics,  and  that  his  merits 
are  not  merely  those  of   an  inventor.      His  characters  are  all 
strongly  mark^  and  well  preserved;  their  mannerB  and  sentiments, 
though  invested  with  high  tragic  dignity,  represent  the  noble  rim-" 
plicity  of  the  heroic  age.    The  moral  sentences,  with  wbich  the 
writings  of  this  poet  aboimd,  are  well-timed  and  appropriate; 
they  do  not,  like  those  of  Ekiripides,  proceed  widi  selKMa^ic  gra- 
vity from  the  mouths  of  servants  and  msignificant  personages,  but 
command  attention  from  the  well  sustained  dignity  of  the  spedker^s 
character.    The  style  of  his  dialogue  is  easv  and  perspicuous,  pre« 
senting  a  happy  contrast  to  that  of  Sophocles.    The  reader  meeti 
with  few  difficulties^i  except  such  as  arise  from  the  use  of  words 
of  rare  occurrence.    The  flow  of  his  numbers  is  imcomoionl^ 
harmonious,  and  the  rich  vein  of  poetry  which  runs  throu^  his 
scenes  inakes  ample  amends  for  Ae  occasional  offence  prodoced 
by  a  few  Uxrgid  expressions.    The  strong  ima|;ery  and  daring  me- 
taphors in  which  he  indulges,  betray  me  Onental  origm  dP  the 
Dithyrambic  style  of  poetry,  in  his  time  prevalent  in  Greece.    It 
is  impossible  to  read  iBscfaylus,  without  beitq^  struck  widi  the  re- 
semblance which  many  of  his  images  and  figundve  expressipof 
bear  to  some  of  the  most  sublime  passages  of  Scripture.    In  Ae 
choruses  particniariy,  the  eastern  style  of  poetry  appears  in  aH  its 
boldness^  and  with  much  of  its  obscuri^.    la  tteae  parte  of  the 
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phfB»  the  text  »  aomelimes  very  corrupt;  but  where  that  is  not 
ibe  caae^  m  steady  eye  may  generally  pelietrate  the  veil*  which  oh- 
aenres  theoi^and  is  sure  to  Im  delighted  with  the  rich  treasure  which 
it  discovers. 

These  renuu-ks  have  been  siig|;ested  by  die  publication  of  th^ 
first  of  ^schyhia's  seven  remainug  plajp^  by  Mr.  Blomfield^  a 
fiatclielor  of  Arts,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoU^e,  Cambridge* 
From  an  expression  in  the  pre&ce^  we  collect  that  this  is  only 
a  prdude  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  which,  if  execute^ 
iQNm  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  same  ability  as  the  present 
specimea^  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  introduce  them  to  the  mor^ 
Jntimatg  acquaintance  of  every  class  of  Greejc  scholars.  This 
smaS  volume  contains  the  text  of  the  Promftheus  Vinctus,  cor-« 
reeled  by  Mr.  Bh>mfield,  under  which  are  notes,  comprising  a 
iar  BMre  valualde  critical  apparatus  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
odier  edition.  We  have  here  the  variations  of  Aldus,  Robortellus, 
sad  ToTBebus.  and  of  no  less  than  thirty  manuscript  copies,  ton 
gedier  witli  the  editor's  own  reasons  in  &vour  of  the  readings 
which  he  adopts,  and  occasional  critical  remarks  applying  to 
ififfiefent  passages  of  the  play.  At  the  end  of  the  text,  is  a 
gloasary,  m  which  all  the  uncommon  words*,  and  many  of  the 
oommoD  ones  are  explained  from  the  ancient  grammarians,  lexico* 
graphets,  and  scholiasts,  and  illustrated  by  apposite  quotations 
from  die  poets,  and  particularly  from  iBschylus  himself. 

Tlie  foundation  of  Mr.  BlomfieU's  text  is  the  Glasffow  edin 
tioB,  printed  in  die  year  1 794,  from  the  corrections  of  the  Tate  Pro- 
fieaior  Piuraon.  Though  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  imitation  of  others,  has 
attadied  to  this  text  the  name  of  that  illustrious  scholar,  yet  it  is 
laflkiently  notorious  that  it  was  given  to  the  world,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  reputed  editor. 
We  are  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this, 
transaction;  but  we  believe  that  the  professor  merely  intended  to 
alter  die  text  of  Stanley,  in  places  where  he  was  enabled,  from 
the  abundance  of  his  own  knowledge,  to  restore  die  true  reading. 
TUs  being  only  a  publication  of  the  booksellers,  for  bis  share 
ID  whidi  he  recaved  little  or  no  remuneration,  he  did  not  con- 
ceive his  own  credit  (of  which  no  man  was  more  jealous)  to  be 
at  stride  iwon  every  lection  that  was  suffered  to  remain.  This 
test  of  jSschylus,  therefore,  thoi^h  by  far  the  purest  ever 
printed,  before  the  present  ^cimen,  must  not  be  considered  as. 
bearing  the  seal  of  that  great  authority.  To  most  of  the  places, 
whne  errors  are  jniffered  to  remain,  an  obelus  is  affixed,  as  a 

^yM^'r*  Wf^hnt^.  mi4  perhaps  two  or  three  other  words  may  be  mentioDed 
M  citeptioiii.    Xhetr  «»ino«  mutt  be  attributed  to  orernght. 
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notice  that  he  designed  an  alteration.  Hid  tftodet  of  correcting 
many  of  these  passages  sn-e  now  known ; '  some  flrom  his  noteft 
on  EnripideSy  others  finom  his  own  manuscripts^  or  his  private  c6ni- 
munications  to  his  friends.  Those  with  which  Mr.  Btomfield  faa^ 
ienriched  his  edition  of  Prometbetts^  bear  internal  evidetice  of  the 
uniiralled  hand  to  which  they  are  attriBoted.  But  besitles  th^se 
obelized  passages,  there  are  nnmerous  others  in  sdl  the  plays,  wfalch^ 
k  is  obvious,  would  not  have  received  the  sanction  of  tne  pf offessor^ 
had  he  himself  prepared  them  for  the  press.  This  i^  mentiotira 
as  a  caution  to  diose,  virho  in  every  reference  to  the  Gla^gbW 
edition,  fiEUicy  that  they  are  appealing  to  die  authori^  of  Pbtson. 

In  the  construction  of  his  te)ct  Sir.  Blomfield  has  ^own' the 
tnost  judicious  and  laudable  caution.  He  admits  but  few  rea^fif%s 
whidi  have  not  some  authority  from  old  editions  or  MSS.  or  tHita 
ancient  vmters,  by  whom  the  passages  are  quoted.  His  good 
sense  has  preserved  him  from  the  practice,  too  common  among 
editors,  of  altering  their  author^s  text,  not  because  it  is  virron^y 
b«t  because  another  word  happens  at  the  moment  to  hit  their 
fancy;  and  he  has  employed  his  extensive  and  accurate  em* 
ifition  rather  in  vindicating  the  authorised  readings,  than  in  recom- 
mending conjectures  of  his  own.  In  his  notes,  he  seldom  goes 
much  out  of  his  way  to  emend  corrupted  passages  of  othei* 
writers.  The  conjectures  of  this  sort  which  he  occasionally  ha- 
zards are  acute  and  plausible,  and,  we  think,  generally,  thougtt 
not  alvii^,  successful. 

The  range  of  knowledge  shovm  in  this  publication  is  consi- 
derable, especially  when  regarded  as  the  stock  of  a  very  young 
man.  In  the  mode  of  displaying  this  knowledge  we  per- 
ceive nodiing  ostentatious  or  affected:  the  object  uniformly 
aimed  at,  is  to  inform  the  reader  on  the  particular  point  under  dis- 
cussion. It  is  easy  to  observe  that  the  Whole  style  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  scholarship  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  late  Greek  Pro- 
fessor. In  this  imitation  however  there  is  nothing  servBe,  and 
his  assent  to  the  positions  of  Porson  is  not  invariable.  But  his 
critical  caution,  his  accuracv  of  reference,  his  Greek  or^ography^ 
and  his  style  cf  writing,  all  conspire  to  show  by  what  luminary 
he  has  guided  his  course.  And  it  will  be  considered  as  not  the 
least  among  the  benefits  conferred  on  ancient  literature  by  that  ex- 
traordinarv  man,  that  his  example  has  contributed  to  form  a  scholar, 
who  is  so  likely  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  most  interesting 
vmters  of  antiquity. 

In  his  imitation  of  Person's  Latinity  tve  do  not  think  that  the 
present  editor  has  been  very  successful.  The  Professor's  style 
was  formed  by  a  long  and  careful  acquaintafice  wiA  the  beat  niodds, 
assisted  by  the  most  chastised  and  delicate  taste.    Mr.  Blomfield's 
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kungm^  isflomewhit  jqttne,  imd  tdof^  die  phrafleg,  ^Miontlumng 
dpqmed  the  ^Meand  htppinem  of  its  engkial.  Tins  bomrever  is  an 
kapcrfeolioiiy  ^idi  longer  practice  in  the  trade  of  note  irriting  -will 
aadoubtecHy  correct. 

TUs  edkion  of  the  Prometheus  is  enricfaed  with  sereral  short 
loiesy  takeo  from  the  manuscript  papers  of  Professor  Porson, 
purchased  by  Trinity  College,  esd  which,  the  preface  informs  us^ 
iBcliide  whatevw  he  had  commitled  to  writing  on  the  snbject  of 
Ab  trag^y.  These  notes,  which  are  above  thirty  in  nnmber,  con- 
sist pnpMipaUy  of  notices  of  passages  in  ancient  writers  where 
lines  are  i|uoted,  bnt  not  observed  by  any  former  editor,  and  of  re- 
CBMBces  which  his  unbounded  learning  enabled  him  to  make  through 
tbt  whole  rangjs  of  ancient  literatnre,  in  support  of  particular  read* 
iags  or 'eneBdations.  Mr.  BJomfield,  from  a  due  sense  of  the 
propri^  of  giving  to  the  world  entire  whatever  proceeds  from 
tint  revered  source,  distinguishes  the  notes  of  Porson  by  printing 
than  in  italics,  and  affixing  to  them  the  initials  R.  P.  In^ed,  we 
cannot  too  highly  conunend  the  scrupulous  delicacy  generally  shown 
bj  Mr.  BlonS&eld  in  attributing  critical  renuu-ks  and  corrections  to 
tiieir  real  authors.  The  contrary  practice,  at  all  times  discredit- 
tUe,  is  to  be  reprobated  in  proportion  to  tfie  difficulty  of  detection. 
The  tluevirii  propensities  of  Toup  and  Brunck  are  well  known. 
The  daring  dishonesty  of  Schutz,  in  assuming  the  credit  of  Por« 
ion's  rsadhigp  in  ^schylus,  admitted  of  a  ready  exposure,  and  ac- 
serdii^ly  the  culprit  has  been  sufficiently  brought  to  shame. 
But  FioriUo  probably  thought  himself  secure  from  detection, 
when,  in  his  notes  on  Ha*ode8  Atticus^  he  not  only  plundered  from 
aa  English  Review**  a  whole  series  of  emendations  on  Aristo- 
phanes, proposed  by  Ae  sanne  admirable  critic,  but  in  each  in- 
fltanoe  loudly  applauded  his  own  sagacity  in  restoring  the  true 
I'sading.  The  vuue  of  Porson's  corrections  has  made  diem  pecu- 
fiariy  the  object  of  such  depredations.  Many  persons  wiH  recol- 
lect the  indignation  felt  and  expressed  by  him,  a  few  years  ago,  at 
isrbil  some  restorations  of  dtl^rent  fragments  in  Athenaeus,  which 
had  been  ecManHunicated  by  him  to  a  friend,  published  in  a  review 
wilbeut  the  sl^htest  acknowledgment,  or  allusion  to  their  real 
MUhor. 

Tbe  part  of  dut  publication  'which  has  received  the  greatest 
dMie  of  the  editor's  attention,  and  constitutes  its  greatest  value  to 
tha  reader,  is  die  glossary.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any 
Owek  author  edited  in  a  similar  mode ;  and  Mr.  Blomfield  has 


*  A  ciilk|iie  OB  Branek'9  Aristopbanet  in  H.  M^ty*s  Review,  July  1783.    Some  of 
%  MwlblK  iUmw  <re  pilUHsed  by  FioEiUa  iiir  th«  waie  publication, 

a  claim 
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«  claim  to  tfm  gratkade  of  die  karned  woiid^  as  well  for  the  JtK%- 
meni  that  has  marked  out  die  plan,  as  for  the  industry  and  abiiitjr 
displayed  in  its  execution.  We  know  of  no  place  where  so 
much  pertinent  information  can  be  found,  derived  from  the  best 
•ources,  and  given  in  the  most  useful  manner.  Not  only  have  we 
the  glosses  extracted  from  Heyschius,  Suidas,  die  Etjrmologicoo 
Magnum,  Phot.  Lex.  MS.  Moeris,  and  other  ancient  Lexicogra- 
phecs,  with  care  and  discrimination;  but  the  voliunmous  commeo- 
taries  of  Eustadiius,  of  the  Venetian  scholiast  on  Homer,  wad  of 
other  scholiasts,  particularly  those  on  Plato  and  Aristophanes, 
have  been  ransacked  for  allusions  to  the  lines,  and  explanations  of 
the  words  in  the  Prometheus.  Mr.  Blomfield  appears  to  have  read 
die  Venetian  scholiast  and  Eustathius  with  an  industry  and  care'diat 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  If  he  pursues  the  same  path 
through  the  remainder  of  iEscbylus,  he  wiU  have  materially  con« 
tributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Tragic  Lexicon,  the  com* 
mou  source  whence  most  of  these  glosses  ^em  to  have  been  de- 
rived. 

The  notes  of  all  the  commentators  on  the  play,  paiticulaHj 
those  of  Stanley^  appear  to  have  be^i  examined,  and  whatever  was 
important,  sifted  out  of  them.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  matter 
contained#in  this  glossary  has  never  before  been  applied  to  tbe 
illustration  of  ^diylus.  Mr.  Blomfidd  is  well  versed  in  the' 
productions  of  the  Hemsterhusian  school:  in  every  page  he  has 
culled  from  the  vast  stores  of  erudition  deposited  in  the  various, 
works  of  Valckenaer  and  of  Ruhnken,  something  tendiiq^  to  eluci- 
date the  force  of  words,  their  etymology,  or  orthography. 

For  the  confirmation  of  this  favorable  opinion,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself.  Our  limits  vi^ll  not  admit  of  long 
quotations ;  otherwise  we  would  transcribe  the  discussions  on  tfae< 
orthography  of  ^y6}  and  similar  adverbs,  v.  £16,  and  on  the 
different  species  oCfif^noy  v.  488,  as  specimens  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  accurate  and  precise  erudition.  The  first  of  these  notes 
should  however  be  transferred  to  the  critical  observations  given 
under  the  text    A  few  other  notes  are  similarly  misplaced. 

This-  glossary  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  improvement.  Addi- 
tional explanations  will  occur  m  die  course  of  reacting.  Some  of. 
diete  shall  be  presendy  pmnted  out.  It  b  but  justice  however  to 
Mr.  Blomfiela  to  state,  diat  our  examination,  as  far  as  it  has 
gone,  has  only  tended  to  convince  us  of  his  industry  and  correct* 
ness.  But  we  inust  observe,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
abatement  of  his  diligence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  glossary,  io 
which  marks  of  hurry  are  discoverable. 

We  do.not  understand  Mr.Blomfield*s  motive  in  descendii^  to  the 
notice  of  a  number  of  very  common  words,  about  which  he  has' 

DOtbiog 
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TOlhiDg  Ciither  to  communicate  than  the  LAtin  interpretatioQ  8a|>- 
plied  by  every  school-boy's  lexicon,  and  for  which  the  merest  tiro 
will  not  thank  him.  We  allude  to  such  words  as  6outia^  hsupi^, 
lieuraf  sxrqiccoy  nlpot,  [MipalvWf  yvodo;,  itviiy  and  some  others,  the 
notice  of  which  may  be  omitted  in  the  next  edition^  without  de- 
tracting from  the  value  of  the  publication. 

In  the  choral  parts  of  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Blomfield  has  followed, 
with  very  few  and  slight  exceptions,  the  readings  and  arrangement 
of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  in  his  Teutamen  de  Metris  ab  Mschylo  m 
Choricis  Ccmtibus  adhibitis.  He  says  himself  in  his  preface,  ^  in 
Melicis  disponendis  ducem  habui  Bumeitun,  a  quo  rarigsime,  nee 
VMouam  sine  pavore,  discessiJ  That  Dr.  Bumey  must  feel  some 
obligation  to  Mr.  Blomfield  for  this  flattering  adoption  of  his  sys*- 
tem,  there  can  be  litde  doubt:  but  we  cannot  help  regretting  that 
this  judicious  editor  should  so  implicitly  have  listened  to  the  autho- 
rity of  another,  where  he  oi^.ght  to  have  exerted  his  own  taste  and 
sagacity ;  and  yve  are  disposed  to  find  more  fault  with  this  than  with 
any  other  part  of  his  pubhcation.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  declare 
that  we  have  as  high  an  opiui<Mi  of  the  great  metrical  learning  of 
Dr.  Bumey,  as  Mr.  Blomfield  himself,  or  any  of  his  admirers. 
We  not  only  agree  in  thinking  his  arrangement  of  the  choruses  of 
fschylus  incomparably  the  best  that  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
but  we  fully  belioe  that  moat  of  the  Jntistrophic  odes  are  restored 
by  him  to  the  same  harmonious  and  elmnt  species  of  lyric  verses 
in  which  the  poet  himself  left  them.  Ine  fm{uent  success  of  this 
TaUamen  has  furnished  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  scepticism  of  those 
who  believed  that  nothing .  certain  could  be  obtained  on  this 
diflkttlt  and  delicate  subject.  But  in  his  disposition  of  the  verses 
of  the  MonosfrophiCf  or,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  the  Jn/ispa$tie 
mtenu^  we  cannot  allow  that  Dr.  Bumey  is  equally  happy. 
^  kf^p  9u  ^oofff  6ml.  We  wiU  endeavour  to  explain  in  what  re- 
spects, and  in  wnat  degree,  this  part  of  his  system  appears  to  us 
obj^tionable. 

ihe  extension  of  die  licences  of  Antispastic  feet  to  more  than 
nxty  different  forms,  allows  the  admission  of  a  number  of  verses^ 
in  which  the  ear  cannot  recognize  the  least  rhythm,  and  for  which 
the  ascertained  practice  of  tl^  poets  supplies  no  authority.  Surely 
Mr.  Blomfield  cannot  approve  the  numbers  of  such  verses  as  thca^ 
Prom.  V.  433.  ftUw  )i  wfMt9  «;^»  h  whoi^t  JW — 
443.     wtiyai  V  ayfoffvrttf  wormfMtt  9ri — 

Many  Imee  equaUy  imihythmical  might  be  selected  from  Dr.  l^nn- 
Bey's  chomses  in  c^  of  the  other  plays.  They  can  undoubtedly  be 
tanctioned  by  a  canon,  which  not  only  allows  an  Iambic  syzygy  and 
aTrochaic  syzygy  to  be  the  substitutes  of  the  Antispastus,  but  ad* 
▼OL.  ?•  no.  IX.  o  mits 
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nits  ki  eadi  case  the  Tribradiys,  the  Spondee,  the  AntpaM,  tod 
die  Dactyl,  instead  of  the  Tamtms,  and  theTribrachys,  the  SpoAdee, 
and  the  Anapaest  as  representatives  of  the  Trochee.  We  must 
however  observe  that  the  same  Procrustean  operations  would,  by 
-proper  divisions  of  the  words,  reduce  all  Greek  poetry,  and  indeed 
gll  Greek  prose,  within  the  pale  of  the  Antispastic  system.  Homer 
and  Demosthenes  are  alike  reducible  to  this  mode  of  scansion. 
Frequently,  too,  while  he  is  destroying  die  metrical  harmony  of  die 
odes  by  such  lines  as  we  have  quoted.  Dr.  Bumey  overlooks  some  of 
the  most  elegant  as  well  as  the  most  usual  species  of  verse.  In- 
stances of  this  in  the  Prometheus  shall  be  presently  noted,  in 
particular  we  are  surprised  at  the  general  proscription  of  venes 
called  Asynartete.  That  Hnes  of  this  description  were  especial 
favourites  with  the  Greek  lyric  writers,  and  with  their  imitator  Ho- 
race, is  too  wdl  known  to  need  our  illustration.  Mr.  Gaisford,  in 
his  notes  on  Hephaestion,  has  roost  judiciously  drawn  together  the 
•authorities  of  ancient  writers  on  these  metres,  and  illustrated  them 
by  the  production  of  lines  belonging  to  the  description  of  Asynartete : 
for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to  tnat  admirable  publi- 
cation, merely  remarking  that  Dr.  Bumey  does  not  appear  to  have 
defended  his  dissent  from  the  metrical  creed  of  ancient  and  modern 
scholars  by  sufficient  arguments.  We  may  mention  as  a  verse  of 
common  occurrence  in  Pindar  and  in  the  Tragedians,  an  Asynartete 
dcmsistiog  of  a  Trochaic  syzygy  follow^  by  a  Dactylic  penthe- 
mimeris.  This  verse  ou^t,  we  tlunk,  to  be  restored  to  j£scb;- 
iuf,  in 

Prom.  433-4'.     U  ireroi(  iofAlrr  tihtfiarroigrotf, 
441-2.     Cwpomi  waf  *iliitafo7o  warfcf* 

92O-I .     i$,wn  r»i$  yina  fJAyaXvnftivtn* 

fiaeh  of  die  last  four  lines  Dr.  Bumey  has  split  into  two.  He  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  verses  of  three  and  four  syllables  renders  diese 
•des  less  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  and  has  increased  die 
iNOiber  of  lines  in  the  play  from  1092  to  11 29,  the  mconvenience 
^  which  alteration  those  persons,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
to  references,  will  readily  acknowledge.  To  defer  to  high  authority 
iif  eases  of-doubt  and  difficulty  is  certainly  creditable  to  the  modesty 
of  a  young  man.  But  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  deserting,  in  this  instance,  the  guidance  which  in  others  he 
has  ao  seddtously  ft>Howed.  Porson,  in  his  four  plays  of  Euripides, 
•auctions  the  aduisMon  of  such  verses  as  those  just  described. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  consider^ible  proportion  of  the  tr^ 
chontses  are  written  in  dochiniacs,  a  species  of  verse  so  cmei 
from  die  pes  dochmtus,  or  Mitispastic  moiiometer  hypercaiectie. 

These 
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TTie»e  lines  consist,  Ist,  of  a  single  dochmiac  metre*,, as  Sfiprov 
wxw;  2dly,  of  a  double  dochmiac,  as  KXiovreg  ho)  ^Koitxg  XtT<i$'^ 
Sdlj,  of  some  portion  of  an  iambic  line,  and  a  dodimiac,  as 
ttuel^dfiou,  iFunpy  hlfiart*  and  tfrvo*  xparr^Ssia-*  aypav  w\ETct, :  or, 
4tnly,  of  a  cretic  and  a  dochmiac,  as  e5  pvoi  rpsfovng  Sporou^t, 
Under  each  of  tliese  heads  we  of  course  mean  to  include  such 
forms  as  arise  from  the  resolutions  of  long  syllables.  *  We  have 
been  induced  to  give  what  appears  to  be  the  piroper  division 
of  dochmiac  verses,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  I)r.  Burney, 
^e  he  fireely  adopts  the  first  three  sp^icies,  has  excluded  from 
Iris  arrangement  the  fourth.  A  close  alliance  may  be  observed 
between  the  cretic  and  the  dochmiac,  the  former  of  which  is- 
composed  of  the  three  last  syllables  of  the  latter.  Verses  of 
these  two  descriptions  are  perpetually  mixed  in  the  same  system  ; 
and  where  a  single  cretic  is  followed  by  a  single  dochmiac,  we  con- 
ceive diat  they  ought  to  be  includecl  in  the  same  line :  as  in  the 
Pifometheus, 

V.  59^-3.     myjira^  vwniiTa9  io/aot. 
y.  6l4-5.     ufi  /Ml  ra  fioytpf,  ri(  uu 

V.  710-1.        OVWCT*,  OVWT    1IVX,W9  |^»0V(* 

Whoever  undertakes  to  reduce  to  order  the  odes  of  Pindar, 
of  the  Tragedians,  or  of  Aristophanes,  should  make  it  his  object 
to  bring  together  as  many  vetaes  of  the  same  species  of  acknow* 
l^ed  metres  as  possible.  But  since  few  of  these  lyric  pieces 
»e  entirely  composed  of  similar  verses,  it  becomes  the  next 
object  of  the  metrical  critic  to  ascertain,  by  close  attention  to 
4e  practice  of  these  writers,  what  different  kinds  of  verse  are 
inost  frequently  associated  in  the  same  stapza.  This  inquiry,  by 
vUch  akme  we  can  hope  completely  to  restore  their  originsd 
banBooy,  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by  Dr» 
Bonier.  In  this  uncultivated  department  of  ancient  literature,  we 
oaturally  look  for  improvements  to  the  present  editor  of  iElschylus. 
^t  wish  him  to  pursue  the  path  marked  out  by  his  predecessor,  so 
^  as  it  is  clear  and  practicable :  but  when  it  becomes  ragged  and 
doQbtfiil,  let  him  have  recourse  to  his  own  industry  and  ingenuity  to 
^i^ver,  if  possible,  one  more  eligible^ .  The  importance  of  thin 
Pwsuit  he  will  acknowledge,  when  he  recollects  how  frequently  tha 
Dieasttre  of  a  verse^enables  him  to  decide  between  the  conflicting 
daims  of  different  lections.    And  the  restoration  of  these  beautiful 

We  woald  inchide  vnder  this  denommatkm  such  forms  as  I^m^w  frtffor,  and 
^*^  imt,  with  some  of  their  rcsolutioro.  Bat  we  are  not  convineed  of  the  propriety 
*tftinhfr  extending  the  title  of  dochmiac. 

♦  Pwkabrly  on  the  dioruBes  of  the  Septem  contra  Thehat,  we  hope  that  Mr.  Bloith* 
kUviU  not  place  the  same  implicit  confidence  in  Dr.  BculMyU  dipositiom^  whacfa  ^ 
^  to  u  frequently  mJent  and  improbable. 

o  2  odes 
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odes  from  the  disjointed  state  In  which  the  ignorance  or  inconnde* 
rateness  of  copyistH  has  transmitted  them  to  us,  not  only  conducey 
to  the  purification  of  the  text,  but  makes  a  sensible  addition  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  this  harmonious  and  inspired  poet. 

In  the  numerous  referiences  to  passages  of  ancient  writers,  where 
lines  of  the  Prometheus  are  quoted,  we  have  anotiier  proof  of  Mr. 
Blomfield's  extensive  reading,  and  industrious  discharge  of  bis  edi- 
torial duties.  Much  of  this  labour  had  already  been  performed 
by  Stanley  and  the  other  commentators  whose  notes  are  collected 
in  Mr.  Butler*s  Variorum  edition.  But  that  much  remained  un- 
done, has  been  proved  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  who  notices  no  less  than 
fort^  such  passages,  which  had  escaped  the  united  researches  of  pre- 
cedmg  critics,  and  with  which  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  been 
unacquainted*.  The  cause  of  literature  is  seriously  indebted  to  anj 
scholar  who  has  industry  and  memory  sufficient  to  collect  references 
to  passages  of  this  description,  in  which  the  real  words  of  the  author 
are  frequently  preserved,  when  they  have  been  corrupted  m  aU  the 
MSS.  extant.  Nor  is  the  benefit  of  these  authorities  only  perceived^ 
when  they  supply  various  lectidns :  since  if  it  appear  that  the  oU 
copies  used  by  ^lian,  Lucian,  Plutarch,  &c.  coincide  in  a  particular 
reading  with  the  MSS.  which  we  now  possess,  a  strong  support  is 
tfiereby  afforded  to  it,  against  the  attempts  of  critical  empirics. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  minute  examination  of  particular  passaga 
of  die  Prometheus,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  numerous  manuscript  authorities  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Blomfield's  notes.  The  first  two  in  his  list  are  MSS.  ffl 
the  late  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  some  of  whose  various  readings 
were  given  by  Brunck  in  his  small  edition.  The  five  next  are  eo- 
lations of  other  MSS.  preserved  in  the  same  library,  which  were 
published,  with  a  description  of  the  copies,  by  Vauvilliers,  in  NV 
tkei  et  Extraits  des  Manmcrits  de  la  Bibliotheqne  du  Rot,  Four 
of  these  collations  appear  in  the  fin;t  voliune  of  that  work,  pub- 
lished  in  1787»  and  the  fifth  in  the  fourth  volume,  publl<died  in  Ac 
year  179B.  Of  these  seven  collations  not  the  least  notice  k  taken 
by  Mr.  Butler,  though  they  contain  some  variations  of  importance 
in  settling  the  text  of  ^schylus,  which  no  otfier  copies  supplj. 
Then  follow,  in  Mr.  Blomfield's  catalogue  of  authorities,  collations 
of  four  Paris  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  and  two  in  the  Colber- 

'^  These  forty  references  lire  on  t.  1—6.  «.  7.  22.  44.  59.  60.  644.  77.  79^- 
105.  956,  «58.  S35.  .^T.  358.  363.  373.  386.  387.  447.  463.  591.  609-10.  6»- 
1-S.  635.  636.  64i.  646.  687.  751.  759.  793.  8S0.  8fl.  839.  865.  878. 9011  lOOT. 
In  this  list  we  luean  to  refer  chiIv  to  quotations  which  are  independent  of  thoftottiii' 
by  the  commentators  in  Mr.  Butler's  cciUeciion,  as  wiU  appeaxto  any  person  «liet>^ 
the  trouble  of  comparing  the  two  editions.  Several  of  Mr.Bloaifield's  refcicntfi  m 
drswu  from  Porsoa's  papera. 
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doe  Library.  These  were  made  hy  certaia  learned  ecclesiastics  for 
Bernard  de  Montiaucon,  \\ho  transmitted  them  to  Needham,  the 
ecfitor  of  Theophrastus,  by  whom  they  were  noted  in  a  copy  of 
StBDiey^  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge. 
Relative  to  these  collations,  a  curious  circumstance  is  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Blomfield's  preface.  Dr.  Askew,  having  procured  Needham's 
book,  transcribed  them  entire,  together  with  the  preceding  Notices, 
bto  a  similar  book,  to  which  he  affixed  the  signature  Antonitu 
Jikew,  M.  B.  1744.  Needham's  book*  contains  also  a  collation 
of  the  Mecficean  MS,  of  wliich  he  gives  the  following  account : 
Medicetis  Codex  MS,  membranaceus,  vetvstate  imignisj  quo  Pe- 
trus  Ficiarius  usus  est ;  nunc  repostus  in  Pluteo  XXXII.  No.  9- 
Laurentiit  Medicea  Bibliotheca;  cujus  coUationem  confecit  et 
transmisit  Ds,  Maria  Salvinus,  GitBcarum  Ldterarum  publicus 
in  Academia  Florentina  Professor,  A.D.  1715.  These  words, 
as  well  as  the  collation  itself,  are  faithfully  transcribed  by  Askew, 
except  that  for  the  date  1 7 1 5 ,  he  substitutes  that  of  the  year  in  which 
he^^  writing,  1745.  From  this  artifice,  and  from  his  omission  of 
Ae  name  of  Needham,  it  may  be  imagined  that  Askew  entertained 
hopes  of  deceiving  some  future  editor  of  iEsch^lus  into  a  belief 
that  the  merit  of  having  procured  these  collations  from  the  Continent 
hdoi^ed  to  faim.  Indeed,  he  communicated  the  readings  of  these 
MSS.  on  die  Septem  contra  Thebas  to  Burton,  by  whom  they  are 
published  in  his  Pentalogia,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  intimation 
of  the  quarter  whence  they  were  obtained.  But  whether  the  tr^p 
were  intentionally  laid  or  not,  Mr*  Butler  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  it;  he  calls  these  MSS.  including  the  Medicean,  CWaces  cr6 
Aiktvio  Collatosj  though  tlie  presence  of  Needham's  autograph  in 
the  same  library,  and  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  copy,  might  have 
preserved  him  from  such  a  mistake. 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  some  of  diese  MSS.  are  among  the 
Bamber  of  those  afterwards  collated  by  Brunck  and  Vs^uviliiers, 
This  notion  has  arisen,  not  only  from  a  frequent  resemblance  in  the 
readings,  but  also  from  the  following  circumstance : — Between  the 
peiiodt  at  which  these  different  collations  were  made,  the  Colb^r-. 
tiae  copies  were  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Library,  a  fresh  cata- 
logue made  of  the  whole,  and  new  numbers  affixed  to  each.  Thus, 
it  is  thought,  that  Mr.  Blomfield,  being  deceived  by  the  numerical 
Barks,  which,  in  Needham*s  MSS.  are  totally  different  from  those 
given  by  Brunck  and  Vauvilliers,  has,  in  some  instances,  treated  as 
Atinct  audiorities,  what  are,  in  fact,  only  different  collations  of  the 
sune  copies.  This  theory,  though  plausible,  and  promulgated  with 
■dicient  confidence,  will,  we  apprehend,  turn  oiit  to  be  erroneous* 
Hie  writer  alluded  to  identifies  Needham's  MS.  C.  (Mr.  Blom- 
WTs  K.)  wiA  No,  2788  of  the  Royal  Library,  (which  Mr,  Blom- 

od  field 
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field  caJIs  F.)    Now  K.  is  '  codet  MS.  chRrticeus  mth  tehaf^; 
F.  according  to  Vauvilliers,  is,  vcritun  dn  XVll iiixk^  and  iu 
readings  often  differ  from  K,     He  als^i  ideutitits  Bninck'sMS.A. 
with  Colb.  2.     l^ey  are  both  immh^rim,  hut  in  ^.  397«  A.  has 
daxouvri,  and  Colb.  2.  xpoerovm.  v.  409*  A.  iriy^i,  Colb.  2,  fwyfa. 
several  more  points  of  difference  may  be  observed  between  menu 
He   makes  Needham's  MS.  H.  the  same  with   No.  2787,  w« 
Brunck's  MS.  B.     Now  H.  is  Codex  ChartaceuSf  and  B,  is  Codtx 
Bombj/cinus,     These  are»8trong  facts  against  the  hypothesitii  and 
more  might  be  mentioned  were  it  necessary.    The  cirquoistaoceof 
the  catalogue  containing  only  nine  copies  of  the  Prometheus,  does 
not  prove  mucli ;  the  disappearance  of  MSB.  from  libraries  DOt 
being  an  unheard*of  accident :  nor  can  the  frequent  coincidence 
in  readings  establish  the  identity  of  the  copies,  though  it  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  were  transcripts  from  the  3anie  original,  made 
at  no  very  distant  period.     We  certainly  wish  for  an  opportunity  of 
tietding  this  question  by  examining  the  copies  themselves  in  the 
Imperial  Library.     In  the  mean  time,  we  commend .  Mr.  Blom* 
field  for  availing   himself  of  all  accessible  collations,  and  oolj 
regret  that  he  has  not  given  them  more  fully.     OccasionaUy,  testi- 
monies are  omitted  which  tend  to  the  defence  of  the  true  readiogi 
as  in  verses  225,  683.     We  hope  to  see,  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  a  greater  degree  of  precision  in  this  particular;  which  is, 
indeed,  indispensable,  if  Mr.  Blomfield  intends  that  his  notes  should 
^ve  the  critical  reader  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  referring 
lo  other  editions.     '^The  MSS.  of  this  play,  if  we  except  the  Me- 
dicean,  are  of  a  modem  date ;  and  their  agreement  in  tlie  same  er» 
rors  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  separate  testimony  of  each. 
But  the  total  benefit  derived  from  them  is  considerable;  and  many 
passages  are  indisputably  restored  by  their  assistance,  which  migbt 
otherwise  be  tossed  about,  without  chart  or  compass,  in  the  Mof 
conjecture.     Every  scholar,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
who  executes,  with  fidelity,  the  uninviting  task  of  collecting,  and 
Weighing  these  authorities. 

Among  the  critical  commentaries  upon  the  Prometheus,  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  notice  one  executed  with  consi- 
derable ability,  ^^hich  appeared  in  the  33d  number  of  a  contem- 
porary Review. 

V,  2.  Mr,  Blomfield  has  at  length  restored  to  iElschylus  the  tree 
reading  aSpoTov  els  IpriiJiloiv,  by  the  direction  of  Profeiisor  Porson'a 
manuscripts :  the  authorities  for  this  restoration  are  given  in  the 
note ;  and  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  thb  adds  another  to  the  nu- 
merous instances  noted  in  Mr,  Blomfield's  Glossary  of  JEscbyhis's 
attachment  to  Homeric  words  and  phrases ;  and  that  Sophocles 
6  piX^'/xij^oj  adopts  the  s^me  Nyord  aS^orof  in  the  Antigone,  v.  1 134. 
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¥.  I7«  tt}wpia|#fv  is  abo'a  correction  of  Porson,  and  is  Mly  jus- 
tified by  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  aodthe  MS.  Lexicon  of  Pho« 
tlBS.  The  meanmg  of  this  word  is  satisfactorily  explained  in  the 
Giottiry  from  the^tymologus  Magnus.  Mr.  Blomfield  notices  w 
remarbdble  instance  of  bad  faith  in  Schutz,  who  applied  the  expk- 
BstioB  of  MB^^uVf  which  he  found  in  Hesychius,  to  the  corrupt 
>rord  l^e^ti^uVf  which  exists  neither  there,  nor  any  where  else ;  luod 
dRB  cMleavoured  to  perpetuate  the  error  which  he  found* 

V.  21.  Mr.  Homfieid  says  in  his  note,  ^rovetrce  pro  nvi^  et. 
m^  rarhra  apud  Mschylum'  He  should  have  said  rariora  apud 
Michvtum  quam  apud  Sophoclem  et  Euripidem.  rov  for  nvof  oc- 
ean mree  times  in  this  play,  v.  £Jy  635,  786. 

V.  9A.  ^  folSin  Eustath.  in  11.  A,  47.'  £ustathius  imce  cites 
^Amu  foJ^i}  fXoyii  firom  this  passage ;  on  fl.  A.  p.  38, 1. 3,  Ed.  Rom. 
=  p.  28,  49.  Ed-  Bas.  and  again  p.  40,  36=  30, 46. 

V.  27.  XcD^deco.  Mr.  Blomfield  must  correct  a  slight  mistake  in' 
his  glossary,  arising  from  inadvertency;  and  to  the  authorities  of 
Photius,  Hesychius,  and  die  Scholiast  on  ApoIk>nius,  which  he 
has  gifen  in  explanation  of  the  common  meaning  of  the  word,  he 
n^r  add  that  of  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  II.  4».  29^.  Ado^otj. 
^S  irmrroi.  fur^ftXTM  U  ^  Xf^i;  M  (rcoy)  roi  ^friet  oate$§fAh(nf 

V.  30.  n/^.  Ultimam  semper  producit ;  quare  male  Marklandus  wi^ 
Imh{  ifl  initio  trochaici  edidit  Eurip,  Iph.  AuL  396.  pro  flr«fi  ^Unr.  tf. 
Sophoc.  Etectr.  521.  Restituendum  est  Damoxeno  Athencei  I.p,  15.  S. 
»^  Ti  xaVu)tf$  «f^fo(.     ubi  vulgo  wifc^  fri. 

These  observations,  on  the  quantity  of  irip»,  ought  to  have 
becQ  placed  not  in  the  glossary,  but  m  the  notes,  lliis  word  is 
used  as  an  iambus  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  633.  1506. 
(E4p.  Tyr.  343.  CEdip.  Col.  257.  651.  Pliiloct.  332.  J 277. 
Eurip.  Ilippol.  509.  All  which  passages  Markland  overlooked. 
We  caimot,  however,  approve  of  Mr.  Blomiield's  emendation  of 
Damoxenus.     The  passage  referred  to  stands  thus  in  the  editions, 

f y  Tf  TI  Xiytu  %  T^miy  if  atf ITO 

The  mode  of  correction  suggested  by  Professor  Porsoa  is. 

If  rS  TI  wfJmup  ft  }iiyti9  Ifaittr* 
rifOi  TI  lu^^^ovf . 

V.'Sl.  The  ordinary  reading  of  the  editions  and  MSS.  is  tyvrnxXf 
Toirtf  xouScy  amvKsiv  f  y(».  where  die  copula  x^  is  obviously  mis- 
placed. Mr.  BlomAeld  reads  tyvooxa,  xo^roiciT  wih  a.  (.  an  emeu'* 
datioQ  which  we  entirely  approve.     His  words'  are,  tutissimam 

o  4i  ^mendofidi 
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emendandi  rationem  sectUm^  xa)  tntmposui ;  ^}tody  cum  ob  vtd' 
num  KOL  excidissd,  librarii  imperitia  post  rok^t  tnsemit. 

V.  53.  Mr.  Blomfield  has  a  learned  note, upon  the  different 
modes  of  writing  iKtv6$iv  and  iXiyy^iv,  and  on  a  wimlar  uncertaio^ 
respecting  *Epiv6j,  and  'Eptwig,  To  his  authorities  in  favour  of 
'Epiv^  he  may  add  Herod.  Attic.  Inscrip.  I.  39-  But  the  note  of 
Bnuick  on  the  Septem  contra  Thebas,  v.  490,  contains  the  por- 
tentous doctrine  that  this,  as  well  as  certain  other  words^  nwy  have 
a  syllable  made  long  or  short,  by  the  insertion  or  omission  of  a 
letter,  as' suits  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of  an  editor.  Accord- 
ingly, he  reads,  in  v.  979  of  that  play,  MiXoina  r  'B^ifv;,  j 
fji.eya(r$evrig  tij  el,  in  order  to  obtahi  a  tribrach  in  the  iwcona  place. 
This  correction  he  had,  in  &ct,  taken  from  Heath,  as  usual,  widiout 
acknowledgment,  and  is  himself  treated  in  die  same  way  by 
Schutz,  who  assumes  the  credit  of  this  notable  discovery.  He 
true  reading  is, 

as  it  stands  in  the  Glasgow  edition. 

Ill  lines  490,  549i  of  the  same  play,  which  severally  begin  with 
the  words  'iTsro/ttSovro^,  and  nap^evoTtotlog,  some  would  restore  the 
metre  by  spelling  them  'I^nra/xiBoiroj,  riapfcjvo^flubj,  others  *Iir- 
irofb/tfiSoyro^,  TlapiBwoiraiog.  We  must  enter  a  strong  protest 
against  such  daring  attempts  to  violate  the  integrity  of  the  lan- 
giiage.  We  venture  to  propose,  as  a  correction  of  the  first  pas- 
sage, to  insert  the  word  fmg  at  the  beginning  of  the  line.  Tlie  pas- 
sage will  then  be  read, 

T^TflfcfTo<  X^^•(,  yilrt roe;  frv>Mg  i%wf 
O71UK   Afiaiof ,  (v9  fiofi  vofiffTarai 

The  same  word  occurs  before  a  similar  periphrasis  in  verse  628. 
^Of4Mg  i  fir'  avrf  fSrcty  Aaa^itovf  Pia9» 

The  verse  of  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  210,  which  is  adduced  as 
another  instance  of  the  necessity  of  doubling  a  letter  metri  gratia^ 
is  corrected  by  Porson  by  the  insertion  of  0^  —  toTi  too  ^p*]^ 
<rw  TsWravrof .  As  for  Brunck's  remaining  example,  Sept.  c.  ih. 
709.  where  he  would  make  the  first  syllable  of  iaXspooripf  long,  by 
doubling  the  X,  all  difficulty  has  been  removed  by  Dr.  Bumey,  who 
writes  the  corresponding  line  of  the  strophe,  elo-i  Uftjoui  'EpiWi 
ojotv  Ix  ^€pm, 

V.  99-  ^  ''rQTe  fui^icoy  Xp^  repftara  rS>vS  eirircTXai;  Aldus,  Ro* 
bprtellus,  and  several  MSS.  give  rep/xa,  whence  the  Reviewer  pro- 
ppses  to  read  Xp^  rep/ta  toIm^  hnmlhai.  This  alteration  is,  at  all 
events,  unnecessary,  sioce  the  common  reading,  authorised  by  TWnc- 
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hot,  aitid  some  MSS.  is  defended  by  v.  731.  aJ^  &v  ripfun^  tx/totu^ 
iU.  Eurip.  Bacch.  1 105.  E^rffi  S*  /Mp^Oeov  rip/ui^  ot)x  hSrfvtmv.     But 
leliave  a  farther  objection  to  it,  as  injuring  tbe  numbers  of  the  verse. 
Oh^  Toios,  TOMvro^,  rolo^^y  wom¥,  are  sometimes  found  in  .£schy* 
las  with  the  diphthong  short,  but  less  frequently  than  in  the  other 
Tragedians ;  a^,  we  believe,  never  in  a  system  of  regular  AnapsBsts. 
V.  1 12.  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Blomfield  in  thinking  that 
the  <dd  forms  arAaxiijtta,  ktrkuxftVy  et  similia^  should  always   be 
wntten  in  jSschylus ;  but  we  are  tardier  convinced  that  the  same 
fonns  ought  also  to  be  adopted  in  Sophocles  and  Eiuipides.    The 
two  notjes  on  this  line  will  be  consulted  with  advantage.     In  Euri* 
fidii  Ipk.  A.\9Ak^  debet  (legitur  a  VF.  DD.)  }Jxrpwv  &irKMcm¥, 
fuemadmcdum  in  Alcest.  247.  reitituit  Editor  Qxonienm  imf 
ii^rr^s  itjfXjxndiv  a>J>x^^'    The  indisputable  correction  of  the  line 
in  the  Iphigenia  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  be  attributed  to  Dr. 
Bumey;  and  the  other  line  was  restored  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in 
his  edition  (rf  the  Alcestis,  published  in  the  Tragctdiarum  X>e- 
kctut.    So  seldom  can  the  dforts  of  this  indefatigable,  but  un-. 
fortunate  critic  be  mentioned  with  approbation,  that  it  is  but  fair 
to  bestow  on  him  the  meed  of  praise  in  the  few  instances  where 
he  has  deeerved  it.    To  the  passages,  in  which  this  mode  of  writing 
ii  required  by  the  metre,  may  be  added  Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  472. 
Tnchin.  120.     We  have  no  doubt,  that  future  editors  of  Sopbo- 
clei  will  adopt  the  readings,  xf pe$  ^va^rX^cirroi,  and  a\h  otvctirXixjfnv 
"Ai^  fffff  ^fjuov  ifivnUf  which  are  necessary  to  the  sense  as  well  as 
the  metre.     In  tne  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  846,  the  verse  recbOH 
mends  emkaxloua-i  rcbv  ^opoidev  tivo;,  and  we  think  it  not  improba- 
ble that  the  gloss  of  Hesychius,  which  is  properly  corrected  by 
Mr.  Blomlield,  ^Xaxii)<ri,  afMLpriothg,  refers  to  this  passage. 

V.  122.  Mr.  Blomfield  retains  the  Ionic  form  eWoi^nwriVf  though 
in  verae  666  he  changes  ^nXsufuvou,  the  reading  of  all  former  edi« 
tions,  into  iroXfiifj^veii.  We  cannot  assent  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Reviewer  who  would  exclude  these  Homeric  forms  from  .Xschy- 
his.  It  appears  to  us  highly  probable  that  this  poet,  whose  lan- 
guage was  of  a  very  old  cast,  might  purposely  retain  some  occa- 
sional remains  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  was  the  parent  of  the 
Atdc,  and  particularly  such  poetic  forms  as  were  not  incompatible 
with  the  severity  of  the  regular  tragic  measures.  It  is  certain  that 
^  indulged  in  this  licence  more  than  his  successors,  since,  besidea 
Ae  Ionic  forms  xoG^,  JeTvoj ,  fj^dvog,  $oup),  OvKupLmg,  oifvojttac,  yadfatta, 
which  are  used  by  the  other  tragedians^  we  find  in  .^Ischylus  Extra 
Choros,  roxlf^,  Pers.  63;  rpofirwyrai,  64;  m^iova-ou,  540;  i^exil^ 
»"w-ev,  7o8;  and  a  few  others  which  the  metre  prevents  us  from 
altering.  Mr.  Blomfield  himseU  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  iiote, 
*  wjiie  profecto  coarctauda  est  MschjiH  dialectvs  intra  severioris 

Atticismi 
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AtHdmU  limkts!  These  coDgMkratbos  make  us  hwt>tere^>ecUBK 
Ibe  propriety  of  ctmngiiig  the  Ionic  temUBfttiotts  o£  the  datives 
plural  uuT^iy  y€^ij^XfTiy  iraSpo-iy  pi^^n^  as  Mr.  Bioin£dd  has 
oooe^  into  toe  conlmoa  forms  vavroua-i,  irSawAf  &c.  .  We,  however^ 
eommeBd  hitn  for  preserving  a  coniiistency  in  the  same  traged^^ 
though  in  so  doing  he  acts  against  the  authority  of  Porson's  ex- 
ample. TUs  is  a  point  respecting  which  the  traittcribers  o^  MSS. 
omnot  be  relied  on,  ndr  any  certainty  be  obtained ;  but  vee  feel 
iDclmed  to  leave  .Sschylus  in  possession  of  the  Ionic  foma,  evm 
though  we  take  them  away  from  Sophocles  and  EurkMdes. 
.  V.  196,  137.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  BlomMd  has  adopted 
tiw  beet  of  the  two  metrical  arrangements  proposed  by  Dr.  Buitiey. 
We  would  read, 

tirXi^^f  jMOtf  reiv  tsfispai — 
that  the  metre  may  be  the  same  as  in  six  out  of  tba  eight  preoeding 
lines  of  the  strophe. 

•  V.  140,  141.    Mr.  Blorafield  may  addtotfaeinsianoesof  siraiitt' 
pleonasms  giv^i  in  his  note,  Eurip.  Hippd.  10.  *0  ymp  fu  ^tivimi 

V.  148.  He  appears  to  have  proposed  to  hiaMdif  the  rule  of 
i|dopting  universally  thexcMnmon  Doric  forms. a;(^«,  y^  ^X^ 
inoLf  8u:.  in  the  cborusesy  and  of  totally  abstaining  from  tbem  in  the 
anapsests.  Of  this  practice,  in  each  instance,  we  appnove ;  and 
accordingly  suggest  that  in  this  verse  ^f^X^''^^  ^  y&cwi  607,  %ny,  and 
m  verse  595,  ir^  should  be  chained  into  6filx>^i^o^  iro,  and  that 
in  the  anapaestic^  580,  should  be  read  woiv^  o-'. 

•  ¥.  160.  hetrfMls  akirois  'Aypioi;  irtXicsig,  oi$  juufri  iio;,  Mirt  rn 
flUXof  twV  Wrfl^iu.  Instead  of  the  common  reading  etypimsf  Mr. 
Blomfield  hits,  upcm  the  authority  of  several  MSS.  edited  oyp^t 
which  is  clearly  more  JEschylean,  and  is  defended  by  v.  18d,  t^iv 
i¥  ^  iyplwv  isTfmv  x^^^^^*  ^^^  Reviewer  luis  proposed  two  aite* 
l«li|Otts,  which  seem  to  us  not  only  to  be  unnecessary,  but  materially 
^  taspair  the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  passage.  He  would  read 
AAvra)(andft19«oTe^8oVMl}&);clblXo^  Respecting  the  first  change,  we 
shall  only  observe,  dmt  fifty  in^ances  of  .Sscbylus's  fondness  for 
double  epidiets^mifl^t  be  produced  from  the  ^ay  before  us.  In 
tfie  words  <df  fufrs  deo;,  there  is  the  same  suppresaon  of  rt^,  as  was 
remarked  in  v.  21.  Besides,  the  reading  of  the  Reviewer  makes 
fc^  a  monosyllable  in  nomin.  sing,  a  licence  very  seldom  assumed 
by  iEschylus,  and  never,  we  believe,  in  an  anapaestic  system.  We 
agree,  however,  in  thinldi^  it  very  probable  that  iEachylus  wrote 

.  V.  168.  i  V  hwinirms  &ii  Gifj^v^  iyv»fMrro¥  viov,  Hf/Amrm 
sif$eAst$  Tima^.  We  are  really  surprised  that  the  Reviewer  should 
approve  tiM^mvo^,  the  reading  of  Pauw.    In  all  the  instances  wbioi 

^  can 
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can  be  adduced  of  tbb  expressioQ  ibe  aoriit  iMtu  U  foind  with 
Mfor  or  fcfMv,  (see  the  note,)  aod  Asi  19  to  b^  joined  in  constniclioa 
i|ot  with  the  participle^  as  he  supposes,  but  with  hatsukmi  iaf^ffitrmt. 
A  comma  is  required  after  asL 

Sfo^  Kfivov,  X.  r.  X.  Neither  Mr.  Blomtiekl  nor  any  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  commentators  bas  remaiLed  that  this  passage  is  an.  instances 
^  the  ptudeuM  ftominativus,  or  nominative  (  f  a  participle,  inNolace 
q£  wbat  is  called  the  genitive  absolute.  As  in  the  Sii^pnceSf 
V.  456,  Ko)  yXmraa.  roimi<rcura  fu^.  rei  xodpM,  Fcyotrs  fjMott  iuit(>i: 
iv  ^AxDf^io;,  for  yX^oo-iH);  ro^iv^airyi;.  Several  eiLampies  of  tbii^ 
Atticimi  m  tbe  tragedians  have  been  pointed  out  by  Vakkenaer  isikt 
Ph<ieni98. 290,  and  by  other  critics,  but  this  passage  of  tbe  Prome*. 
tfaeua  seemi^  to  have  been  overlooked. 

V.  240.  Kocl  ro7^iy  oCh\^  arriScay§  trXi^y  ifioS.  We  concur  mdk 
1^  Reviewer  in  thinking  that  we  OMght  here  to  read  tom-ZS*,*  which 
word  was  indisputably  used  by  the  tragedians,  though  it  has  so  fire* 
quemtty  been  changed  by  transcribers  into  romv.  In  the  line  of  |fae 
lledea,  which  be  quoted,  roMrtT  was  an-  emendation,  of  Canter, 
^i^pfed  by  Porspn,  v.  1292.  He  properly  reads  v.  1 46  of  the 
Ueraclidss,  'Ev  roltriv  ovtcT^  toic«£'  mrTafi^ev  kiyus*  We  iind  r^ir^ 
i^  Heracl.  968^.  Helen.  32  h  In.  Uippol.  405,  we  would  read 
lpvifii| TM0'/Sf  wx  h^innm  KvvpAv  xfon^{rou,  as  Brunck  I^is edited;  in^ 
Y«J411  of  the  same  play,  tar*  sv  tqVoip-i  t^o'iS'  "Afr^fi^^s  $$ir  ^ 
Ipbig.  Taur.  754,  T/y*  Juv  hncf*^s  Touriy  of^Mfm  ^m  in  two  of 
tbe^e  lines  the  common  ceading  is  rokw,  in  the  diird  r«!<r$«  y'. 
^t  is  however  fair  to  renairk,  that  Mr.  Blomfield's  adoption  of 
mriy  SoTToyr^^  is  not  indefensible.  Tbe  prepositive  article  is  very*! 
coemonly  used  b^  the  tra§edians  for  o3rof,  when  followed  imme^ 
diately  by  the  particles  /mv,  St,  or  yap.  But  other  instancea  may 
bs  found,  though  very  rarely,  of  this  Homeric  usage  of  the  aiF*. 
tide  Of  ^,  TO.  Prom.  245.  Tep  tm  rotaiaie  vnffmtMuuvi  xoft^wro^*^. 
Sfpt  Th.  387^  uor'  iffmi^t,  $»  tw  XoXx^'adcroi  xX«|ou^i  xMim8$»fii$^. 
Suf^pL.  448,  ^I{  T0Kr4y  {  to7^  7r«Xf/foy  euftsiou  fUyw  IHav'  irr 
«Kryxif. 

V.  27&  OJu^v  Ti  voivou^  y  <fifM^¥  roKM<rl  /u  KMri(rx^W!HFtM 
wpt^  wrr^<(  «rfSai^/«i(.  In  the  construction  of  this  passage  we  si^ 
nothing  objectionable.  The  Reviewer  proposes  to««m'/^£»  a  wor4 
ifbich  we  do  not  believe  ever  to  have  been  u^  by  a  tnagedien*  V\(e 
dieuld  however  have  no  hesitafioa  in  preferring  TOi«ib'$c  to  'c^mmo'*. 
Our  readers  are  referred  to  Mr.  Blomiield's  notes  on  the  words  irx^ 
mJwb  and  2o-;^a/Mp,  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
•acoessfuHy  combated  the  opinion  of  Porson. 
*y^  333.  Kd  wv  iyw  fAfv  eT/*i,  Koi  wt4f atrofwi,  '54"  ^^f^W* 
fifif  ^  hCfp^ou  vrivofy.    The  Reviewer  can  hardly  be  smous  ia  JMfi- 

posing 
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posing  that  Mr.  BlomAelr)  would  render  this  by  the  Anglicism,  FU 
try  if  £  am  able ;  particularly  as  a  comma  is  placed  after  vnipaa-ofjMt. 
We  recommend,  however,  the  insertion  of  another  comma  after 

V.  355.  OJ  8)jT^,  kffei  it.i  x^oLi  x.  t.  We  conceive  the  Reriewer 
to  be  clearly  right  in  pronouncing  the  whole  of  this  speech,  finom 
Yerse  S48  to  verse  384  to  belong  to  Prometheus.  The  remark  frf 
dijr',  k^/  firf,  8cc.  applies  most  appositely  to  what  he  bad  said  imme«' 
diately  before ;  and  verse  38 1 ,  St;  V  ot/x  ivttf>o$j  mSff  ifiov  ^iBaur^ 
xiXov  Xfj§et$f  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  terrifying  narrations 
which  he  had  been  giving  of  the  sufferings  of  his  brother  Atlas, 
and  of  Typhon.  The  account  (v.  375)  of  the  eruption  of  ^tna, 
which  took  place  in  ^schylus's  own  days,  suits  the  prophetic  cha- 
racter of  Prometheus,  who  in  like  manner  is  made,  to  foretel 
(v.  749)  the  migration  of  the  Amazons  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  river  Thermodon.  Several  odier  remarks 
will  occur  to  the  reader  in  con6rmation  of  this  opinion. 

V.  36l.  'ExoToyxopavov  «rpoV  Slav  ;^«poujM^vov  Tv^vat  Oovpof, 
Stti;  ovrecm}  Seoi^.  *Exaroyx^avov  is,  we  think,  a  very  iudicioQi 
restoration  of  Mr.  Blomfield,  which  he  learnedly  defends  in  his 
note.  The  next  line  is  at  last  free  from  a  most  offensive  anapa^ 
in  the  fourth  place :  before  this  edition  it  was  read,  TvfSva  -Mpov, 
mSww  ts  ttvrfOTi}  tiolg.  We  find  a  Idng  list  of  passages  enumerated 
by  Porson,  in  which  the  different  cases  of  mag  have  beai  unjusti- 
fiably inserted  by  the  transcribers  or  the  quoters  of  ancient  auoiors. 
This  note  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  memory  and  accu- 
racy which  accompanied  the  unbounded  learning  of  the  professor. 
Instant es  of  the  omission  of  rtg  may  be  found  m  the  addenda  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  p.  82.  In  v.  363,  Mr.  Blom- 
field very  appositely  defends  the  readmg  (rvpl^wv  ^vov(i.  e.  cruorem) 
by  quotations  from  Sophocles,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  to  Apollo,'  which  ought  to  be  collect^  in  die  same 
note.*'  These  passages  Mr.  Butler  appears  to  have  overlooked, 
and  not  ob»erving  the  sense  of  ^vov,  prefers  the  other  reading  ^o^y* 
"Nam  Deos  occidere  Typhaus  haudpotuit! 
'  V.  377.  Xeupaj  yvag.  We  think  the  Reviewer  right  in  preferrmg 
Afvpot;;,  the  reading  of  Robortellus,  as  we  conceive  yJo^  to  belong 
to  the  masculine  noun  yvvii,  and  doubt  whether  the  feminine  yici 
{or  yvn)  was  used  at  all  by  the  tragedians.  The  obelus  of  Porson 
renders  it  probable  that  be  was  of  the  same  opinion.     We  agree 

with  the  same  critic  in  ejecting  tlie  copula,  after  {r^UpfjfMov,  v.  429; 

1 1  1 .1  I  ■ "  ■    I        I    I      »      I      11        .  I  ■  I.  ..  I  ^ — ..II  I    I  — 

*  Soph.  Aj.  1412.,  Pn  ykf  OfffUi  2^yyt9  iv»  ^mn  f^Xmr  uhtf.    ApoUM.  U« 

^Mtffaf,  BtpfMh  ivi  k^rti  rrifai  ^(m,    HyioB,  Homer,  I.  $Qi\  Mhti  tt  Sv^  •w' 
int^mdtm*  -    -        - -.  .   --*- ---  <     t 

;*      ^  and 
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and  in  preferring  tov  futufov,  Slav,  the  reading  of  the  mMHiscripts, 
V.458. 

V.  392.  Mr.  Blomfield  adopts  2x  fie  rJSf  rp  >o<r»  voaslv,  after 
Aldus,  Robortellus,  and  many  MSS.  instead  of  the  common  read- 
i^  rrivZe  ti{v  voa-ovy  and,  we  thipk,  with  justice.  Soph.  Trach.  544, 
Noa-ouwi  Knvcu  fffoXKoL  r^Sf  TJj  v6cw.  ^ 

V.  40S.  acfuvos  Si  r'  £v  Srad/toT;  h  ousfoio*!  xafi\psHy  yow.  Mr« 
Blomiield  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  t'  ay  is  here  the  crasis  formed 
by  Toi  Jtvj  which  however  we  ought  perhaps  to  write  rotv  to  distin^ 
guish  it  firom  n  £v.  The  ignorance  of  tliis  crasis  among  transcribers 
of  MSS.  and  modern  editors  has  produced  numberless  corrup- 
tions in  the  Attic  poets.  Three  or  four  of  these  passages  have 
been  corrected  by  Forson  in  Med.  863,  and  several  others  by  Mc 
Elmsley  in  liis  edition  of  the  Acharnenses  of  Aristophanes ;  a  pub« 
lication  which  we  cannot  name,  without  expressing  our  high  sense 
of  the  abili^  and  accurate  learning  which  it  exhibits.  In  the  Sep^ 
tern  contra  l^hebas,  564^  we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Gem  iaXqvroinf 

V.  433.  We  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  a  new  arrangement 
rf  these  verses : 

if  ir^MK  hnUrr  ohtfAarrMro^^ 
Ttrata  Xmmh^  Mic^HfAOt  dt ihr 

r«roK  vwoffrt9^u. 

The  only  new  reading  is  in  the  last  line  but  one,  where  the  edi^- 
tioDS  give  oifanh  rt  toAov.  We  have  the  authority  of  the  scboliaal 
for  expunging  the  copula,  which  is  as  destructive  of  the  el^ance 
of  the  passage,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  JEschyias* 
This  line  is  now,  like  .the  third,  an  Alcaic  Hendecasyllable ;  the 
5th  syllable  of  Greek  versed  of  this  description  being  common* 
The  last  line  is  so  printed  by  Mr.  Blomfield  on  the  authority 
of  a  host  of  MSS.  in  preference  to  Dr.  Buruey's  Antispastic 
mromv  inroSctffratn.  The  Revie,wer  seems  to  think  that  an  antis- 
trophe  corresponding  with  these  lines,  may  be  .extracted  from  die 
remainder  of  the  chorus.  Hermann  has  made  the  attempt,  and 
the  frightful  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  chorus  after  the  havock  of 
kis  pen,  will,  we  trust,  deter  all  other  critics  from  such  an  ex- 
ploit. 

V.488.  Oix  if  aXi^is:  ouSiv,  odii- Spoiir^v,  Od  xp^trrif,  otSSi 
nrriv.  We  ought  to  read  oSrt  SfwcrifAov,  Oo  X'  ^^'  ^*  '^^ 
Sdden  MS.  gives  otrrt  Sp*  Respecting  the  word  xtoriy,  which  is 
Aot  to  be  found  in  ,tfais  tense  iii  any  other  poet  extant,  the  ancient 
grammariaag  have  supplied  abundimt  information.    The  tgholiast 
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on  the  Plutitt  of  Arutoph.  ▼.  7179  explains  vwriv^  to  iriv^fttvov. 
Eustathius  gives  a  similar  account  of  the  word  in  two  passages 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bloinfield^  and  in  a  third  which  he  has  over- 
lookedy  on  Iliad.  11.  p.  1050,  48,  h  [levrot  marl^f  Ifyovv  iriroj, 
TotfrwTi  iriv6fuevo$f  xatoi  to,  ;^piaT^  xal  mrroi  fipfJMXcL,  Ik  toD  icim 
^hco  irapfixTxi.  These  different  glosses,  taken,  we  conceive,  from 
a  Tragic  Lexicon,  distinctly  apply  to  the  line  of  iEscb^lus,  and 
appear  to  us  a  sufficient  defence  of  the  ordinary  interpretation* 
The  Reviewer  is  unaccountably  inclined  to  render  ooSi  %i<rrh,  neque 
certa  spes  salutis. 

V.  513.  OwW^,  o'ij^  oI8«,  fi^  fji,otniv  pXvcou  tiKooy.  Porson  obe- 
lizes olha.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Blomfield  is  right  in 
conjecturing  o-af'  i<r5i,  which  occurs  as  an  inteijectional  sentence 
hiore  frequently  than  a-i^*  oT$a,  and  is  in  the  present  line  much 
more  appropriate. 

V.  535.  MrjiifjL  6  flravra  vifMOf  ©sTt  l/xa  yvw-fjM  xparos  oyr/^roXoy 
Zi6g.  Mr.  Blomfield  renders  this  passage  with  Garbitius,  Mi' 
mme  Jupiter  omnia  admin  strans^  indut  animo  meh  vim  rebelltm. 
This  interpretation  he  gives  in  an  unusual  tone  of  confidence; 
but  he  has  evidently  overlooked  the  force  of  the  middle  verb  lerro. 
We  understand  the  pasrage  as  the  scholiast  and  Stanley  did ;  iVe- 
t?er  may  all-^ding  Jupiter  set  his  power  in  oppomtion  to  my  wiU. 
The  passage  adduced  by  Mr.  Blomfield  from  tbe  Medea  oi  Euri- 
pides seems  quite  Mrpo<rSiovuo-ov. 

V.  562.  otjy  iSfpx^^  *OX»yo5pav/«v  "Axixtrt',  fcrovfipov,  J  tJ  foorcSy 
*AX«iv  *  *  *  ytvof  ^pr(Mro8i<r-ft<vov ;  on  v.  5^5^  Dr.  Bumey  says 
*  Jieest  vox  trisyllaba.  Vorsan  khotrnv  otXawg  y,!  Mr.  Blomfield 
proceeds  thus  :  In  v.  563.  Mif.  Guelph,  habet  iKtyolBpa^foiMraVf  unde 
Jbrsan  legendum  ''Axixuv  otjc-av,  Winifw^  i  rh  faorm  itKotov  y.  I.  vel 
etiam,  quod  magisplacet,  'OXiyoSpaWof  *Axixuv,  i^y  w  Wwipoy,  | 
to  ^.  hthoHastes  B,  *OXiyo8pfley/i)i>.  a<rdfy^  Swafuv  Axixuy.  ^smX^ 
Ir^iv^  Hoc  vox,  ob  Htteras  ixw  proxime  praeuntes,  "facile  inters 
eidere  mtuisset.  To  this  mode  of  supplying  the  deficiency  we 
must  decidedly  object.  In  the  iambic  lines  of  the  antistrpjfrfiic 
odes,  though  a  spondee  is  sometimes  found  answering  to  an  iambus 
or  tribrach,  yet  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  feet  of  the  stro- 
phic  verse  agree  accurately  with  those  of  the  antistrophic.'  Tlie 
Mrtne  correspondence  is  generally  found  in  the  quantity  of  the 
nnal  syllables  of  short  verses.  Now  the  line  constituted  by  Mr. 
filomfield's  last  proposal, 

answers  to  the  antistrophic, 

'   Here  are  two  violations  of  the  ordinary  practice,  (the  final  svl* 

kbie 
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lible  of  kxwf'heing  h>ng,)  whkh  can  hardly  be  aOowable  in  con- 
jectural alteration.  It  should  also  be  recollected  diat  this  mode 
of  reconciling  the  strophe  with  the  antistrophe,  supposes  these 
lines  to  be  divided  by  Dr.  Bumey  exactly  as  they  were  by  iEschy- 
Ids:  of  which  probably  neither  Mr.  Blomfield  nor  his  readen  may 
feel  ahogether  convinced. 

V.  583.  Xflsi  Tt$  «5  ftf  ToAaivav  olarpos  ElSaXov  *Afyou  yvfynoZg, 
ihu,  i  Sa*  foSoijfUM.  The  Reviewer  is  indisputably  right  in  wserting 
rmf  before  raXaiyov,  on  the  authority  of  three  MSS.  which  Mr. 
Blomfield  has  overlooked.  The  line  is  a  trimeter  catalectic  lam- 
kic,  like  verses  564,  573,  585,  587,  7 14.  The  followuig  line  we 
woold  separate  into  two ;  and  verses  588,  589^  590,  we  would 
Avidetfaus — 

«XAa  fu  rof  ra\euHt» 

l(  i9ifV9  Iff p2r 

KVfnyrrtTf  v-AarS 

n  tn^Tir  ata  ri^f  wofmXMf  i^/ifioy. 

TTie  Reviewer  has  shown  that  the  remainder  of  these  verses,  from 
591  to  608,  are  a  strophe,  the  antistrophe  corresponding  to  which 
ii  from  V.  613  to  6^.  It  has  been  demanded,  *  Will  any  man 
tffinn  that  the  wild  ravings  of  lo  in  the  Prometheus  were  written 
aDti^trophically  V  What  will  be  the  fate  of  those  who  have  now 
the  hardihood  to  do  this,  we  cannot  pretend  to  foretel.  But  what- 
erer  it  be,  it  is  certain  that  these  lines  have  as  perfect  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  antistrophics  as  any  in  .£schylu8;  there  is  ao 
thnost  perfect  correspondence  of  the  metres,  without  the  torture 
of  transpositions,  rejections,  or  insertions,  or  indeed  any  change, 
^hich  is  not  authorised  by  the  testinaony  of  manuscripts.  Mr^ 
Biotnfield's  neiit  edition  will,  we  hope,  exhibit  this  chorus  with  it» 
proper  divisions ;  in  the  mean  time  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  one  or  two  suggestions.  In  v.  620,  ^oiraxioig  answers  to 
hwnAomi^;  the  second  syllable  of  this  word  is  also  made  long 
in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  v.  321,  where  foiroXtou*  fcv /fo;(6fl»v, 
corresponds  with  the  antistrophic,  v.  337,  i^tvwv  mivaw,  mg  wavr^ir^ 
Dor  does  Porson  intimate  any  suspicion  of  an  error.  In  v.  622,  w« 
propose  to  read  AaSgiovros  ^kiov  ^'Hgag  '£wix^TOi(ri  fi^d«ri  S«fMi(j«, 
when  the  first  of  these  lines  will  correspond  with  the  strophic 
^n^ixovrov  m^s  reigeig.  The  insertion  of  "Hfog  seems  almost  as 
iiQceasary  to  the  sense  as  to  the  verse ;  and  this  word  seems  to 
bave  been  in  the  copy  of  the  play  used  by  the  scholiast  A. 

V.  700.  'A-crgocr^'xijTOj  8'  ou^pvlhog  oairov  {dqog  Tow  {fy  ({py)  avM*- 
Ts^ffy*  Every  preceding  edition  has  aurov  alfvlhog  fto^;,  which 
words  present  an  anapsst  for  the  fifth  foot,  (for  nobody  will 
believe,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Butler,  that  al^vt^io$  becomes 
tcretic.)  Mr.  Blomfield  has,  by  the  direction  of  Porson's  papers, 

restored 
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restored  the  measurey  by  transposing  ovroy  and  ed^vtit^,  How- 
ever'simple  this  mode  of  correction  may  appear^  it  does  not  alto- 
gether please  us,  since  it  produces  a  kind  of  verse  which  is  cer- 
tainly inharmonious,  and  of  which  we  recollect  but  three  exam- 
ples in  .Xschylus.  They  are  Sept.  c.  Theb.  1022.  Keu  fj^t' 
ifuagrslv  TVfiSoWa  ^uqmfuaTa,  Pers.  491.  A/\^«i  t«  A«f&^  r*' 
afji^OTsga  yoi§  rjv  raSe.  Eumen.  107»  Xoaj  r  uoivw^f  vij^aXsa 
fi,si?dyiAoira,  Porson,  in  his  note  on  Medea  1 39,  cites  four  lines 
of  this  description  froih  Euripides,  to  which  may  be  added  Orest. 
60,  Phaen.  77,  Iph.  Aul.  1280,  The  suggestion  of  the  Reviewer 
which  has  also  occurred  to  others,  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  viz. 
that  .£schylus  wrote  o^v/Sio^,  a  word  which  is  analogically  derived 
from  a^va),  and  which  would  give  the  numbers  of  me  verse  unim- 
paired, imfOdhoxyjfro^  V  ourov  a^vlhof  f/i^gog. 

V.  70B.  Upon  this  short  choral  song  Mr.  Butler  has  remarked, 
*  Credibite  est  ^chylum,  ut  perturbationem  et  stuporem  chori 
ex  gravissimis  I(is  infortuniis  oitum  exprimeret,  metra  pauIo  im- 
peditiora  consulto  adhibuisse.'  Now  we  cannot  help  believing 
that  the  verses  admit  of  an  arrangement  in  elegant  and  easy  mea-. 
sures.  The  following  is  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Blomfield  and  the  readers  of  .Sschylus : 


tvwoT*,  oi;«roT*  ^vy^vt  {fMv; 

wifimr^f  \vftMrmy  hifAor  aft/fi* 
Kf »  nifVfm  ^x*^' 

fMifa,  fAoT^»  wiff^K  i*^* 

In  the  last  line  but  one,  which  is  a  Pherecratean,  Mr.  Blomfield 
has  most  unfortunately,  m  our  opinion,  expunged  the  latter  fuipa. 
*  Repetitiones  verborum  non  sunt  nisi  gravissimis  de  causis  tollen- 
d«,'  said  the  late  Greek  professor.  The  reason  given  for  the 
change  is  still  more  unfortunate,  viz.  that  the  verse  might  be  made 
trochaic  monometer  hypercatalectic,  a  title  which  we  should 
^  hardly  chuse  to  give  to  Moipot,  wlfqtx  uW. 

V.  738.  Xg^Visrrowa-a  poL^lawnv  ixwegSiyf  %9ova.  Dawes,  in  bif 
Miscellanea  Critica,  asserted  that  a  final  short  vowel  is,  in  the 
Attic  poets,  universally  made  long  before  an  inceptive  j5  m  Ae 
following  word.  This  rule  has  been  embraced,  as  certain,  by 
Brunck,  and  other  critics,  who  have  overlooked  the  passages  that 
militate  against  it.     lliis  line  and  v.  1028,  II^gV  raura  /irr^rfo 
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jbuy  ai$aXov(r(ra  <^Xo^,  contain  exceptions  :  five  others,  in  senarians, 
are  adduced  bj  Mr.  Gaisford  in  his  notes  on  Hephsestion,  p.  220, 
to  which  Mr.  Blomfield  refers.  The  canon,  like  several  others 
in  Dawes,  was  delivered  in  too  hasty  and  unqualified  terms.  We 
shall  venture  to  state  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  metrical  law 
respecting  the  inceptive  py  actually  observed  by  the  writers  of 
iambics.  When  the  final  short  vowel  is  in  the  second  syllable  of 
the  foot,  the  power  of  the  ^,*in  the  following  word,  coinciding 
with  the  metrical  ictus, makes  the  syllable  long;  as  v.  1059,  Aiaj- 
ro^Vcf  (TcvftoTO^  yiAyai  pixo$ :  but  when  it  is  in  the  first  syllable  of 
the  foot,  it  continues  short.  An  inspection  of  the  different  in-* 
stances  adduced  of  the  lengthening  effect  of  this  consonant,  and 
of  the  exceptions,  will  evince  the  truth  of  this  rule,  which  has 
not,  to  our  knowledge,  ever  before  been  advanced. 

V.  795.  Ov  Zr,Tu,  irfiv  iv  %ywy  av  ex  Sicr/xay  AutfiJf.  The 
copies  are  divided  between  xplv  rfy  t^wy  \%  8.  X.  and  »pli>  tyar/ 
av  ex  8.  A.  Both  these  readings  beii^  incompatible  with  the  metre^ 
Mr.  Blomfield  prints  ay  both  before  and  after  h/or/,  and  proceeds 
to  give  many  instances  of  the  repetition  of  thb  particle  in  die  tra- 
gedies. Respecting  this  emendation  the  Reviewer  says,  *  Versum 
itaconstituit  13.  ov  S^Ta,7p)v  av  iycoy  iv  Ix  $.  X.  satis  ingeniose — sed 
proculdubio  fallitur  juvenis  doctissimus.  ^Av  geminatum  cum  in- 
dicativo  et  optativo  ssepissirae,  cum  subjunctivo  nunquam  con- 
jungunt  Attici.'  This  is  not  quite  correct.  The  double  iv  is 
continually  found  in  conjunction  with  an  optative,  much  seldomer 
with  an  indicative,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  in  the 
tragedies,  with  an  infinitive ;  as  Eur.  Med.  368.  Aox«7f  yoip  a¥ 
fw  rivh  $a3%6u(rai  iror  av.  But  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance, 
in  poetry,  of  its  being  joined  with  a  subjunctive;  and  we  must 
leave  Mr.  Blomfield  to  defend  or  to  alter  his  reading.  The  Re- 
viewer adds,  *  Nihil  inter  vpiv  et  av  interponi  debet,  nisi  parti- 
cula.'  This  remark,  to  the  truth  of  which  we  subscribe,  sets  aside 
the  reading  of  Pauw  and  Heath,  which  Mr.  Butler  embraces,  vph 
y  eyooy  av  ex  S.  X.  But  the  Reviewer  s  own  emendation  will,  we 
fear,  no  more  stand  the  test,  than  those  which  he  has  overturned. 
As  three  MSS  give  ^rXi^y  for  9rp*y,  he  proposes  to  read  Ov  §?t«,  irX^y 
iywy  Srav  8.  X.  But  we  apprehend  that  whenever  ttXyjv  Srav  occurs,  ' 
these  two  words  keep  as  close  together  in  the  sentence  as  ir^h  iv,  , 
and  that  the  interposition  of  eyooys  is  not  allowable.  Nor  is  this 
our  only  objection  to  the  proposed  emendation  :  it  produces  a  line 
with  the  quasi-caesura,  of  which,  we  believe,  only  a  single  instance 
occurs  in  this  play,  (v.  633)  and  two  in  the  Sept,  c.  Theb* 

V.  796.     Tig  (Av  6  Xu<ray  <r'  kcrh  axo/roj  Aio$ ;  We  should  prefer 
r*V  yap  fl"*  6  Xucwv  iorh  i.  A,  . 

V.  854.     'Em\  yoip  jjX9e^  ^fos  MoXoa-coi  ycars^a.     Mr.  Blomfield 
VOL.  V.  NO.  IX.  P  has 
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has  properly  restored  yairiSa  on  the  authority  of  Porsou,  instead 
of  the  common  reading  8«t68m>  which  gives  a  pyrric  in  the  fifth 
place.  That  yanrt^f  was  a  tragic  word  appears  from  a  passage  of  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  quoted  in  the  note.  Its  Doric  form  form  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  other  words  which  occur  in  the  tragic  dialogue,  yiemyou 
yawrrii,  yoft^po;,  yatwaros.  It  seems  strange  that  Mr.  Bfomfield  and 
the  Reviewer,  whde  they  both  approve  and  defend  yaxt^,  should 
offer  other  readings,  of  their  own.  Mr.  Blomfield  says, '  sedfor$am 
icribetidum  Zamia  wfi;  MoXo(ro-fx^,'  an  alteration  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  unnecessary.  The  Reviewer  concludes  his  observations 
with  *  nouprorsm  abiurdum  foret  vpoi  Moktxraa,  iot%ila  tc.'  This 
we  must  call  a  most  improbable  conjecture.  Not  to  mention  the 
▼ery  inelegant  position  of  the  copula,  we  cannot  agree  that  a  line 
ought  to  Be  obstruded  upon  .Xschylus,  so  very  unpleasiiig  to  tlie  ear, 
as  one  which  ends  with  a  Tribrach  followed  by  ts  or  ye, 

V.  884.  f 6«»o»  ft  atffJirvf  f|»  d<o(*  TlOm^im  S%  ii^tr*t>  ^vxriw 
^Affi  l»fA/»T«K  rvKTifpwpvry  Op«^ii.  Great  difficulties  have  been  found 
in  this  passage,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  think  that  they  can  readily  be 
removed.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Blomfield  is  in  an  cr- 
lor,  when  he  adopts  the  interpretation  of  Siebelis,  who  refers 
aeofutT0v  to  the  daughters  of  Danaus;  ^  sedillarum  Deus  invidebii 
corpora  i.  c.  non  commiltet,  ut  iis  potiantur  JEgyptl  JiliL  That 
of  Uermaim  is  not  less  objectionable  ;  he  renders  caotixroov  propter 
casa  9ponsorum  corpora.  Mr.  Butler  includes  the  words  nsAawryfa 
8s  l^rroLi  in  a  parenthesis ;  but  we  wish  Uiat  he  had  given  us  one  or 
two  instances  of  words  similarly  interposed  in  a  sentence.  Almost 
all  die  authorities  are  in  favour  of  lafiivTooy.  Mr.  Blomfield  gives 
l^fuifrag  at  the  suggestion  of  Pauw.  To  this  we  do  not  object^ 
though  the  the  true  word  may  possibly  be  dafAivra^  which  is  found 
iu  one  MS.  subaud.  o-eG/xorra. 

iSoio-Jf  »«Aou<ray.  Four  syllables  are  wanting  to  make  this  antis- 
trophe  correspond  with  its  strophe.  Mr.  Blomfield  properly  for- 
bears to  touch  the  text,  but  suggests  the  insertion  of  the  word 
o"vyjwiTov,  which  he  finds  in  tlie  scholia,  the  transposition  of  ft',  and 
the  further  assistance  of  y,  to  produce  a  perit^ct  coiiwidence  of 
measures.  We  cannot  call  this  happy,  or  probable.  No  additio* 
nal  word  appears  recjuisite  for  the  sense;  and  were  we  driven  to 
the  necessi^  of  cbusmg  between  omission  in  the  strophe,  and  in- 
sertion in  the  antistrophe,  ne  should  declare  for  tlie  former.  The 
scholiast  A.  does  not  appear  to  have  read  the  word  Tparas  in  v.  9}^* 
and  it  is  not  very  improbable  that  iEschylus  wrote  in  the  beginning 
e(  the  strophe 

Iff  ^i«,  i  rof  •(,  Sf  ywJ- 
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mi  that  jfy  and  irpSros  are  interpolttioni.  At  all  eteiits  this  w<i|iU 
piodiice  a  correspondence  of  the  atrophic  and  anttttrophic  roeaivrea^ 
nrftfae  conenrrence  of  three  reisas  of  the  same  description.  . 

V.  934.  We  have  long  remarked  that  this  epode,  as  it  is  calkd^. 
contains  a  strophe  and  antistrophe,  though  two  or  three  corruptions 
which  have  been  introduced  into  our  copies,  render  it  impossible 
to  restore  its  original  form  with  certainty.  The  Reviewer  has  given 
oi  inrangemait  of  tliese  verses;  we  pr<^ose  one  which  seems 
to  us  somewhat  more  probable : 

Strophe.  iful  fon  /aIi  ofMiX^  e  y»f*o^ 

Antistrophe.     awoXtfM^  Ut  w^XtfM^,  mir^fm 
riuf  Atl^  yof  •ix  ^ 

We  trust  that  a  more  eligible  one  will  be  discovered;  for 
we  fttiU  suspect  a  fault  in  the  second  line  of  the  strophe.  We  h«v« 
iitde  doubt  that  the  fourth  lines  are  correctly  given,  wpovh^ixot  /t# 
was  a  conjecture  of  Salvini,  which  he  sent  to  Needham  with  the 
coUstion  of  the  Medicean  MS.  and  will  be  admitted  by  every 
00^  who  casts  his  eye  over  the  variations  of  the  different  copied^ 
^fOffUpxM  ftf y  vfoc^fxoi  /tiff,  irpo<r$p&ci}  fj^,  ntowlpmits^  fM.  One  ad« 
vantage  at  least  results  from  the  detection  of  the  antistropbic  natnrt 
of  tb^  lines.  We  are  guarded  against  Mr.  Biorofield's  rejection  of 
^  and  i^wist  the  expulsion  of  ifoSo^  and  ip<p^y  which  Mr.  But- 
Itf  recommends. 

We  agree  with  the  Reviewer  in  preferring  the  readings  torn  t^ 
944)  r)  /ti)  oJ  V.  954)  and  wfi^  if  v.  984)  to  those  given  by  Mn 
Momfidd. 

V.  980.  Se  rov  coft^v,  riv  mupS^  6wifittxMV  Tov  i^ofiaprirt^ 
*mm^  l^ijfti^if  TlofivTa  nfiAsf  rif  witgi;  xXm^y  PJy^.  The 
^Mxm  of  Porson  was^  we  conceive^  attached  by  mistake  to  the 
^■ord  9$xfwg,  instead  of  Wv  Ifij/tt^oi;  immediately  below  it,  by  whiob 
^  metre  is  disturbed.  His  emendation  was^  we  are  told, 
'■AftMfo*^*  Mr.  Blomfield  omits  the  article  on  the  authority  of 
^  MSS.  and  renders  the  sentence^  qui  contra  Deos  jpecca&ti^ 
f^^f^cia  mortalibui  prcesiando ;  which  interpretation  had  already 
kwo  proposed  in  the  Variorum  Edition  as  Mr.  Tate's. 

V.  1093.  This  Ime  may  be  called  the  bane  of  critics.  The 
^nie  readmg  is  enveloped  in  so  thick  a  mist,  that  most  of  those  who 
^  endeavoiu-ed  to  find  it,  have  not  only  failed  in  the  attempt^ 
"«t  run  into  some  new  and  distressing  error.  Mr.  Blouiiield  has 
'^^^  unfbrtimate  with  the  rest.    Desirous  of  adhering  as  closely 
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^  pofifiible  to  the  reading  of  the  Mediceao,  the  best  ahd  oldest 
yf^the  MSSL  which  is  h  roD^  ^irvx^  Ti  x^^  P'^^^^'y  he  has 
printed  in  his  text,  ti  y  ovhi  ri^^  ti  X'  f"  ^here  %l  oill  if  an  un- 
justifiable substitution  for  1 1  fbi)$f .  About  this  passage  there  is  no- 
tiiing  certain,  except  that  the  reading  of  all  the  copies  are  cor- 
nipt.  Many  modes  of  emeodatiou  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
Greek  scholar ;  but  none  that  we  have  ever  heard,  bear  satisfactory 
Viarks  of  tb^  genuine  words  of  .^Ischylus.  The  correction  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Porson  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  ffl  ftnr'  otrvxi^ 
TI  x^^^  fJLavuSy ;  respecting  which  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  may 
serve  till  something  more  satisfactory  be  suggested. 

V.  1096.  /ttera  tou  x^P'^'  ^^  xflivSc  6c£g.  Here  is  a  fault  which 
has  not,  we  believe,  been  noticed  by  any  editor,  vou  ought  not 
to  be  attached  to  a  verb  of  motion,  either  as  an  interrogative  or 
an  enclitic.  We  should  here  read  jxrra  «roi  ;^.  ^.  t.  6, 

In  our  examination  of  the  merits  of  this  volume  we  liave  gene- 
rally avoided  touching  upou  those  notes  (by  far  the  greater  part) 
wUch  demand  full  and  unqualified  approbation.  Our  review  has 
already  proceeded  to  an  extent,  which  nothing  but  its  great  ex- 
cellence could  justify  ;  and  we  thou^t  our  pages  would  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  sij^esting  what  might  tend  to  its  improve- 
ment than  in  soothing  the  ears  of  the  editor  with  the  unvaried  excla- 
mations, Pulchre,  BenCy  Rede,  The  work  itself  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition to  Greek  Literature,  and  the  most  successful  attempt  yet 
Blade  to  restore  the  text  of  .£schylu8,  and  to  illustrate  and  explain 
bis  language. 

We  noust  not  omit  to  express  our  warm  commeodatioos  of 
the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Blomfield  notices  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Instead  of  making  his  notes  a  critica^vannus  on  the 
editions  of  Pauw, ,  Schutz,  Bothe,  and  -  Butler,  he  receives  with 
due  acknowledgments  whatever  be  finds  in  each  that  is  good, 
while  he  forbears  to  expose  or  exult  over  their  errors.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  he  only  mentions  those  by  which  the  readers 
of  iEschylus  are  in  danger  of  being  misled.  His  conimendations 
are  simple  and  unambitious;  his  censures  totally  free  frpxn  arro- 
gance or  ill-nature.  His  good  sense  and  good  feeling  have  uceserved 
him  from  the  acrimonious  and  virulent  style  which  critical  scbolin 
too  often  exercise  against  one  another.  We  trust  that  no  provoca- 
tion will  ever  ei^^ge  him  in  that  diiigusting  species  of  literal)' 
warfare,  which,  not  only  makes  the  combatants  themselves  ridicu- 
lous, but  reflects  discredit  on  the  studies  which  diey  profess. 

Tliis  book  is  the  first  printed  in  the  beautiful  Greek  types,  cast 
irftar  the  patterns  given  by  the  late  Professor  Porson.  It  appears 
under  the  patroniige  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  press ;  and  those 
who  have  lament^  that  Mr.  Butler  was  not  employed  by  that  body, 

to 
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to  publish  a  connected  teit  of  Machylus,  will  not  now  be  displeased 
to  see  the  task  devolved  upon  a  scholar,  so  well  qualified  to  do  justice 
to  this  Aoble  tragedian.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Blon^ld  will  pursue 
with  diligence  and  spirit  the  work  so  auspiciously  commenced,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  be  will  be  cheered  by  the  applauding  voice, 
of  every  lover  of  ancient  literature.  In  the  mean  time  we  coi^ra* 
tukte  our  readers,  not  only  upon  the  acquisition  of  this  very  useful 
volume,  but  upon  the  appearance  of  a  scholar,  who,  at  a  very  • 
early  period  of  life,  has  displayed  so  great  a  ^re  of  judgment, 
ability,  and  learning,  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
bis  future  excellence. 


Art.  X.  The  History  of  Mauritius  and  the  neighbouring 
Idandsy  S^c.  4rc.  By  Charles  Grant,  Viscoimt  de  Vaux.  4to. 
pp.  571.     London.     G.  and  W.  Nicol. 

^HE  unfortunate  result  of  the  gallant  attack  by  the  four  frigates 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Pym,  gave  to  die  enemy,  for  a  few 
days,  the  naval  ascendancy  in  the  seas  contiguous  to  the  Isle  of 
France.  In  the  first  moments  of  dismay,  this  event  was  consider- 
ed to  be  fatal  to  our  meditated  expedition,  the  armament,  pre- 
pared for  this  purpose,  being  actually  on  its  passage  from  India. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  gloom  began  to  disperse,  exertions  were 
made  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  the  neighbouring  Isbe  of 
Bourbon,  to  dispute  the  superiority  of  tlie  enemy,  which  were  pro- 
bably never  surpassed.  Four  ships  in  the  East  India  Company's 
service  were  speedily  manned  and  equipped  for  the  purpose :  but 
the  gallant  Rowley,  whose  conduct  appears  above  all  praise,  had 
aheady  accomplished  this  object.  By  the  capture  of  the  French 
commodore's  ship  La  Venus,  and  the  recapture  of  the  Afiricaine- 
and  Ceylon,  the  command  of  diose  seas  was  ngsAn  our  own;  and. 
from  that  instant  the  success  of  the  expedition  could  no  longer  be 
doubtful.  The  result  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  his  last  colony, 
and  of  the  only  means  of  annoying  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  Ae  Indian  seas. 

With  a  view  of  communicating  to  our  readers  a  concise,  but 
comprehensive,  sketch  of  the  probable  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  this  acqubition,  we  had  recourse  to  the  volume  before  us, 
as  being  the  largest  and,  we  believe,  the  latest  work  which  pro- 
fesses to  describe  those  islands,  if  we  except  a  small  pamphlet  by. 
'  An  Officer  of  the  Expedition  against  Bourbon.*  We  knew,  in- 
deed, that  the  Viscount's  book  contained  the  greater  part  of  aH 
that  had  been  written  or  published  on  the  Isle  of  France  within 
the  last  century,  together  with  other  matters  which  had  little  or  no 
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eoftnection  with  '  the  History  of  Mauritius/  We  knew,  too^dMt  it 
was  made  up  from  the  *  sailing  directions/  the  ^  remarks/  the 

*  observations/  and  the  *  descriptions*  of  navigatoi?  and  hydrogra- 
phers  from  D'Apr^s  de  Manivillette  to  Alexander  Dalrymple; 
but  we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with  so  many  agreeable  biogra- 
phical digressions  as  we  actually  found  there.  We  Itave  the  *  Life' 
of  M.  de  la  Bonrdonnais,  *  An  account  of  the  Oreville  family/ dia 

*  life  of  D'Aprfe  de  ManiviMette,  of  M.  l'Abb6  de  la  Caille,  M.  le 
Gentily  Royal  Academician,  Count  de  Lally,  and,  strange  asit  may 
appear,  of  Hyder  Aly  Khan;  from  >^hom  we  are  transported  beck  to 
that  distinguished  barbarian  Timur'Beg.  The  reader  will  wonder 
how  the  viscount  contrived  to  bring  these  scraps  of  biography  into 
a  *  History  of  the  Mauritius/  but  his  surprize  v^ill  cease  when  be 
opens  this  huge  quarto,  and  finds  it '  a  mighty  maze/  resembling  the 
variegated  patchwork  of  some  industrious  lady;  with  Ais  difference 
however  that,  in  the  latter,  the  coloured  remnants  are  dLq^oeed  on 
something  like  system,  whereas  die  patchwork  before  us  is  thrown 
together  at  random.  We  verily  believe  that  of  the  571  pages  in 
this  closely  printed  volume,  there  are  scarcely  50  which  can  be 

.  ascribed  to  the  editor,  and  even  these  perhaps  might  have  been 
omitted  ^vithout  much  injury  to  the  book.  The  following  morreai* 
of  natural  history,  which  we  conscientiously  believe  to  be  orig'mal, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 

*  The  scorpion,  which  has  very  long  claws,  cncreases  its  sliell  every 
year.  Its  old  claws  become  useless',  and  it  forms  new  ones.  It  may 
be  asked,  what  it  has  done  with  the  old  ones  ?  In  the  same  manner 
the  porcelaine  has  a  thick  mouth,  which  is  formed  in  such  a  way  that 
it  cdnnot  augment  its  revolutions  on  itself,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
destroying  the  obstacles  t(f  its  opening.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  these 
animals  possess  a  liquor  capable  of  dissolving  the  walls  of  the  roof, 
which  they  wish  to  enlarge,  and  if  this  dissolvent  exists,  it  might  he 
employed  for  the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  to  destroy  those  glutinous 
humours,  which  resemble  the  prima  materia  of  shells.*    P.  62. 

We  have  nothing  fartlier  to  offer  on  the  viscount's  book  than  our 
frank  avowal  that  it  bids  defiance  to  the  analytic  art,  and  is  beyond  die 
power  of  criticism :  we  shall  proceed  therefore  to  give  a  summary 
account  of  our  newly  acquired  possessions,  endeavonring  to  point 
out  in  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  they  are  likely  to  become 
subservient  to  the  con^mercial  and  political  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  Don  Pedro  Mascaregnas,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator, in  tfieyear  1505;  to  the  former  of  them  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cem6,  and  on  the  latter  conferred  his  own.  At  that  time  thej  are 
represented  as  being  uninhabited  by  man,    and  even  destitute  of 
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e?^  spiles  of  quadruped.  After  this  period,  .the  two  islands 
were  occasionally  visited  by  Spaniards  and  Portiigueze;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  by  either  nation  to  form 
establishments  upon  them.  They  served  merely  as  points  to 
touch  at  for  refreshing  their  crews  and  replenbhing  their  stock  of 
^*ater.  In  the  year  1598  the  Dutch  admiral,  Van  Neck,  lande^ 
on  Cerne,  and,  finding  it  unoccupied,  diought  fit  to  confer  on  it 
the  name  of  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  August  l60],  the  Dutch  navigator,  Hermansen,  put  into 
Mauritius  for  water.  The  boat  was  absent  nearly  a  month,  and, 
on  her  return,  brought  off  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  discovered 
on  the  island.  The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was,  That  ho 
had  embarked  in  London  on  an  English  vessel  bound  to  the  East 
ladies ;  that  she  was  lost  near  Mabcca,  v\  here  all  the  crew  died 
except  himself,  four  Englishmen,  and  two  negroes;  that  these 
seven  people  seized  an  Indian  junk,  with  the  ii^ent  of  returning  to 
Ei^laod ;  that  the  negroes,  after  failins  in  an  attempt  to  get  pos«- 
session  of  the  vessel,  threw  themselves  mto  the  sea ;  that  she  was 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Mauritius,  whence  the  English  put  to 
sea  again  to  continue  the  voyage,  but  tliat  he,  the  Frenchman,  was 
resolved  to  remain  there,  rather  than  encounter  new  hardships;  that 
he  had  been  nearly  two  years  without  tlie  sight  of  a  human 
creature,  and  that  his  sole  sustenance  was  the  fruit  of  the  date 
palm  and  the  flesh  of  turtles.  Hb  bodily  strength,  it  seems,  had 
not  failed^  him^  but  his  understandhig  was  considerably  impaired. 
His  clothes  had  gradually  fallen  to  pieces,  and  he  was  found  in  a 
state  approaching  to  nakedness. 

.  From  this  period  the  Dutch  were  in  the  practice  of  calling  at 
Mauritius  for  water  and  turtles ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1644 
that  they  began  to  think  of  making  a  regular  establishment  upon 
it.  Whatever  that  establishment  might  have  been,  it  is  certain 
that  it  failed  of  success ;  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  they 
abandoned  the  island  altogether. 

la  the  mean  time  M.  de  FIa(K)urt,  a  director  of  the  French  East 
India  Company,  who  had  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  the  Island 
of  Mads^scar,  passed  from  thence  to  Mascaregnas,  and,  finding 
it  unoccupied,  forn^d  a  settlement  upon  it  in  the  year  l657f  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bourbon.  From  Bourbon  a  few  families 
went  to  Mauritius,  which  the  Dutch  had  abandoned,  and  in  1712 
established  themselves  on  the  island,  changing  its  name  to  that  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  in  the 
beat  of  revolutionary  frenzy,  was  named,  we  know  not  why,  Re- 
union, which,  in  the  servUity  of  adulation,  was  afterwards  sunk 
in  that  of  Buonapart6  ;  at  the  same  time  Port  Louis,  the  capital 
of  the  Isle  of  France^  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Port  Na- 
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poleon.     ft  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  we  shall  not  sanction 
these  names  of  modem  prostitution. 

The  Isle  of  France,  situated  to  the  east^^ard  of  Madagascar, 
between  the  20th  and  2 1  st  degree  of  soudiem  latitude,  and  aboHt 
58*  S(f  of  eastern  longitude,  is,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  Abb6  de  la  Caille,  about  35  miles  in  lensth  and  9,3  in  breaddi. 
It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  though  there  arc 
souie  considerable  ranees  on  the  northern  and  eaastem  coasts. 
TTie  chain  which  encircles  the  town  of  Port  Louis  is  considered 
as  the  highest;  one  of  the  peaked  rocks  of  which,  bearing  a 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  woman,  is  estimated  at 
ifomewhat  more  than  3000  feet.  On  the  southern,  western,  and 
centra]  parts  ef  the  island  are  plains  of  considerable  extent.  ITie 
greater  part  of  the  island  was  once,  and  the  mountains  and  rising 
grounds  are  still,  covered  with  wood,  among  which  are  several 
kinds  of  timber  of  good  quality ;  but,  where  the  approaches  to 
the  forests  were  not  difficult,  the  trees  have  been  so  wantonly  de- 
stroyed, that  at  present  very  little  remains.  Streams  of  vater,  but 
few  of  them  perpetual,  rush  from  the  high  lands  in  ever)'  direc- 
tion. The  soil  is  not  generally  rich.  It  consists  mostly  of  a  brown 
volcanic  rock  of  argillaceous  lava,  abounding  with  iron,  which 
easily  crumbles  into  mould.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  girt  with 
reefs  of  coral  rock,  Jn  some  parts  of  which,  especially  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  are  intricate  passages  for  small  vesf?els.^  lu  no  place 
is  a  sandy  beach  to  be  found ;  the  margin  of  little  bays  or  coves  are 
covered  with  the  calcareous  fragments  of  those  extraordinary  sub- 
marine fabrics,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  worms. 

The  only  town  in  the  island  is  Port  Louis,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  north- 
western coast.  From  the  range  of  broken  mountains  behind  it,  a 
copious  rill  of  water  flbws  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  The 
houses  are  principally  constructed  of  wood,  only  a  single  story  in 
height.  In  the  skirts  of  the  town  are  the  government  store-houses, 
and  the  military  parade :  the  naval  arsenal,  we  believe,  is  complete 
in  all  the  requisite  buildings  ;  but  as  the  tide  does  not  rise  abo^ 
three  feet,  there  are  no  docks  for  repairing  ships.  The  port,  how- 
ever, affords  every  convenience  for  careening. 

On  the  opposite  coast  of  the  island  there  is  another  and  a  more 
spacious  harbour,  called  Port  South  East.  TTie  Dutch  made  this 
their  principal  port.  Being  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
its  entrance  is  easier  than  that  of  Port  Louis,  and,  from  the  firee  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  it  is  a  much  healthier  situation,  but  as  the  wind  al- 
most perpetually  blows  into  it,  the  difficulty  for  ships  to  get  out  coun- 
terbalances the  advantage  of  the  facility  with  which  they  enter.  It 
is  supposed,  however,  diat,  hy  blowing  up  a  few  rocks,  a  northed 
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passage  mig^t  be  opened,  which   would  remedy  the  inconveni. 
eoce. 

No  data  have  yet  been  made  public,  on  which  any  correct  esti- 
mate can  be  formed  of  the  population  of  the  island,  llie  vis^ 
count  de  Vaux  states  it,  (on  his  own  authority  apparently ,)  in  J  779^ 
to  consist  of  65,000,  of  which  10,000  were  whites  and  mulaUoe^, 
and  55,000  slaves.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  is 
nearly  double.  Port  Louis  alone  is  supposed  to  contain,  30,000 
inhabitants. 

The  colonists  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  are  distin- 
guished for  simplicity  of  manners  and  hospitality.  Here,  as  every 
where  else,  the  ladies  (far  the  gayest  part  of  the  population)  are 
fond  of  displaying  their  figure  in  dancing.  They  are  in  general  well 
made,  of  good  features,  in  possession  of  a  tolerable  share  of  wit 
and  vivaci^,  and  have  more  taste  than  might  be  expected  in  so  re- 
mote and  secluded  a  colony.  They  marry  at  an  early  age,  and  are 
remarkable  for  attention  to  their  domestic  duties,  and  for  attach- 
ment to  their  husbands  and  children.  *  Both  men  and  women,* 
says  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  *  are  strong  and  well  made ;  they  breathe 
a  wh<desome  air,  are  in  continual  exercise,  and  are  distinguished  for 
their  moderation  and  temperance.  The  women  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  shape,  in  which  they  surpass 
those  of  old  France.' 

Hie  climate  is  moderate,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  delightful,  that 
we  have  little  cioubt  the  Isle  of  France  will  speedily  become  the 
Montpeiier  of  the  East,  to  which  the  invalids  of  Uindostan  wiil 
repair  for  the  restoration  of  health.  We  can  scarcely  ventre  to 
pix>Dounce  this  an  advantage  to  the  colonists,  unless  the  making  of 
money  cheap,  and  every  thing  else  dear,  may  be  so  considered. 
According  to  M.  Perron,  the  greatest  heat,  excepting  on  particular 
occasions,  does  not  rise  beyond  82^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  least 
descends  not  below  64^.  llie  general  range  of  the  mercury,  from 
May  and  November,  when  the  S.  £.  trade  blows,  is  from  66  to 
72^ ;  and,  diuring  the  rest  of  the  year,  when  the  winds  are  variable 
ftom  die  N.  W.  to  N.  E.  from  66  to  78*.  The  hurricanes,  which 
sddom  fail  to  take  place  about  once  in  five  "years,  are  commonly 
in  the  month  of  I)ecember. 

The  products  of  the  island,  as  m^  be  supposed,  from  its  favour- 
able position,  are  very  various.  Almost  every  species  of  fruit, 
grain,  &c.  mi^ht  be  raised,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  valuable  plant 
nas  had  its  trial.  The  cinnamon,  pepper,  cocoa,  tea  plant,  and 
the  cactus  cochinellifera  have  indeed  failed ;  but  sugar,  coffee, 
cloves,  manioc,  cotton,  and  indigo,  may  now  be  reckoned  as  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  island.  The  native  trees,  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  herbaceous  plants,  are  equally  numerous  and  el^gantv 
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The  ialiiibktttts  90w  but  Utile  gripo ;  two  thirds^  at  lesBty  of  thii  ar- 
ticle beii^  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  isle*  They  have  few  cat- 
llci  and  depend  chiefly,  for  what  beef  tliey  consume,  on  Madagas- 
car ;  but  they  have  no  want  of  pigs  and  poultiy.  The  sea  supplies 
them  with  various  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  with 
icrabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters. 

The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  about  100  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Isle 
of  France.  It  is^  nearly  circular,  without  a  ba^  or  indent  on  its 
coast.  It  rises  gradually,  from  every  ^ide,  to  a  high  peaked  point, 
near  the  centre,  which  is  volcanic,  and  almost  perpetually  emittii^ 
either  flanie  or  smoke.  Its  altitude  has  beep  eatimated  at  9000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  two  towns  on  this  island, 
St.  Dennis  and  St.  Paul,  the  former  of  which  is  the  principal, 
being  the  residence  of  the  Governor,  tlie  Supreme  CouncU,  and  the 
other  public  functionaries.  Not  only  is  the  soil  of  this  island  more 
fertile  than  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  colonists  have  a 
better. system  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce  is  more  abundant. 
The  4)uantity  of  grain  may  be  much  increased ;  the  plantations  of 
cotton,  which  is  here  of  a  superior  quality,  may  also  be  e^iteuded. 
Hie  coffee  b  excellent,  being  reckoned  little  inferior  to  that  <^f 
Moka. 

.  The  population  of  Bourbon,  according  to  viscount  de  Yaux,  is 
stated  (but  on  no  better  authority,  we  presume,  than  before)  at 
S6,000,  of  v^hich  8,000  are  whites  and  mulattoes,  and  48,000 
alaves.  In  the  pamphlet  by  *  An  Officer  of  the  Expedition,'  its 
jKipulation  is  said  to  consist  of  90,346,  of  which  16/100  are  whit^ 
and  Creoles,  3,496  free  blacks,  and  70^450  slaves.  In  the  same 
book,  the  total  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  Bourbon  is 
jMtimated  at  1,430,800  dollars,  and  the  public  revenue  at  230,000. 

Th^  iaiand  of  Rodriguez  should  not  be  forgotten.  Situated  to 
.mndward  of  the  odier  tw^o,  it  was,  with  great  judgment,  first  taken 
possession  of  by  Colonel  Keating,  as  the  outwork  to  the  others. 
it  is  about  18  miles  lpi^>  by  six  broad,  abounds  with  wood  f^r 
jfuel,  and  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water.  There  are  two 
good  roadsteds  for  shipping ;  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other  on 
the  south.  The  climate  is  delightful ;  myriads  of  land  turtles  are 
found  on  it :  sea  turtles  are  also  abundant  on  the  coast.  Three 
Aunilies  only  inhabited  the  island*  The  viscount  gives  us  (p.  103.) 
Ifae  history  of  a  M.  Le  Guat,  one  of  its  first  setders.  This  per- 
aon  was  one  of  the  refugee  protestants  of  France,  who  went 
from  HoUaod  with  a  view  of  taking  refuge  on  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
kton;  findim  it,  on  their  arrival,  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  they 
jbnded  on  Rodriguez.  This  little  narrative,  which  is  given  in  the 
fidvettturer's.ovm  words,  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  th^  best  part  of  the 
book  ;  and  is,  indeed,  interesting  and  amusing  in  a  very  high  degree. 
:    .  •  Among 
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Amaof  the  namber  ef  our  ac«piiiitwitt  most  aka  be  mehided 
Ae  grouDy  or  archtpelago^  of  sniall  islands,  situated  to  the^  nordi* 
ward,  called  the  Atfiirant^,  Mah^,  or  Sechelles  tslandt^  the  prtnoi- 
pal  of  which  is  the  Great  Sechelles,  containing  aboat  600  inhabi* 
tints*  It  abounds  with  ^vood  and  water,  and  posseiies  an  excel- 
knt  harbour.  Another  of  these  ishoids,  ctdied  Prastan,  has  dso  a 
food  harbour.  They  must  all  now  cease  to  be  what  they  have 
keeOy  the  resort  of  nuiranders,  and  the  receptacles  of  French 
(doader  aad  slaves  from  Mozambique,  Madagascar,  and  the 
Comoro  islands. 

Wenow  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  extent, 
ear  recent  conquests  are  likely  to  prove  advantageous.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  do  not  ccmceive  that  any  immediate  benefit  to  the 
commercial  world  will  result  from  the  addition  of  the  Isles  of 
Fnuice  and  Bourbon  to  the  munber  of  our  colonies*  As  colonial 
territories  merely,  we  should  coissider  th^n  as  of  no  great  impoff* 
taace.  With  aU. possible  econonrr,  the  retention  of  them  masl 
add  something  to  the  national  expenses.  Coffee,  cotton,  and  sur 
gar,  we  cannot  be  said  to  w^ant ;  and  these  are  their  principal  pro* 
ducts.  The  colonists  have  little,  at  present,  to  give  in  exdiange  for 
the  few  manufinctares  of  Great  Britain  and  India,  which  diey  oon- 
some.  Except  the  petty  traffic  carried  on  tvith  Americans,  con** 
sisting  chiefly  in  excfaai^es  of  provisions  for  hard  money  and  lunn 
her,  thnr  trade  was  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Mad^aacar,  the 
Comoro  islands,  and  the  Arab  settlements  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Afiica.  This  trade  consisted  in  the  barter  of  prifse  goods,  sf^ita, 
file  mms,  and  ammunition,  for  black  cattle,  rice^  gold  dust,  eie* 
phants*  teeth,  and  slaves.  Such  was  the  legttinfate  commerce  ef 
tbe  islands ;  but  of  late,  a  number  of  small  piratical  privateers, 
itted  oat  by  speculative  adventurers,  infested  the  chaonel  of  Mo* 
aari^ique,  plundered  the  defenceless  settlements  of  tbe  Arabs  and 
PoTtagueze,  and  made  prize  of  every  embarkation  unable  to  resist 
Aem.  Having  thus  worked  themselves  iuto  a  full  ongo,  they 
itood  to  the  nortblvard  of  Zanzibar,  crossed  to  the  Mahl  islands, 
tad,  remainiug  there  tMl  the  hurricane  season  approached,  and  oiSur 
sqaadron  was,  in  conseqiiMKe,  wkbdrawn,  they  slipped  »to  Poit 
Lottis. 

The  Americans,  weshoidd  have  added,  were  likewise  tha  purw 
dnsets,  or  the  carriers,  of  tbe  numerous  and  valnabla  caij;oe8 
captived  from  ^  East  India  Company. 

It  is  obvious  that  some  of  those  resources  have  ceased ;  but  the 
kgal  trade  will  rapidly  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  the  great  island 
ef  Madagascar,  tbe  Cwioro  islamb,  tbe  whole  nnige  of  the  eastern 
toast  of  AfiricB,  and  theoee  along  the  shores  of  Arabia  to  the 
tooth  of  tbe  EvphiMM. 
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Castii^  our  eye$  to  the  eastward,  we  may  obaenre  how  verj  fa- 
vourably situated  the  Isle  of  France  is  as  a  central  point  of  cohi- 
munication  with  those  innumerable  islands  which  constitote  die 

treat  ilstatic  archipelago,  from  the  PhillipiDes  on  the  north,  toVaq 
Neman's  Land  on  the  south,  containing  a  population,  probably^ 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Uie  whole  of  Hiudostan. 

The  intercourse  with  those  islands  has  been  hitherto  carried  oa 
by  the  Dutch,  the  Americans,  the  Malays,  and  the  Chinese.  Iliey 
are  without  the  scope  of  tl^  East  India  Company's  trade,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  considered  as  without  the  range  of  its  charter. 
.  We  feel  ccmfident,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  (and 
the  fall  of  the  French  islands  must  hasten  the  event,)  when  that  bir 
will  be  removed  which,  though  closed  against  British  subjects,  has 
unaccountably  beeu  open  to  all  the  world  besides.  We  pretend 
not  to  draw  the  precise  line  where  exclusion  and  toioration  should 
meet,  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  question  the  policy  of  allowing 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  to  die  Americaas, 
while  a  British  vessel  is  not  permitted  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope !  Surely,  under  the  difficulties  with  which  British  commerce 
now  labours,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  that  these  parts  of  the 
East,  with  whidi  the  India  Company  have  no  immediate  interoourse, 
may  be  thrown  open  to  the  private  trader.  Hie  plea  of  a  want  of 
capital  to  embark  in  Indian  commerce,  which  has  been  sometimes 
alleged  in  justification  of  the  interdiction,  appears  to  us  utterly  in* 
conclusive,  in  the  present  case,  judging,  as  we  do,  from  the  example 
of  the  Americans.  We  speak  from  authority,  when  we  say  that 
more  than  dOO  of  their  ships  touched  at  the  Isle  of  France  alone, 
in  the  course  of  die  year  previous  to  the  embargo. 

It  was  a  favourite  project  of  the  French,  before  the  Revolution, 
to  make  the  Isle  of  France,  not  only  the  grand  entrepot  of  their 
commerce  in  the  East — another  Tyre,  surpassing  the  ancient  mart 
in  wealth  and  magnificence — but  also  to  render  it  the  bulwark  of 
all  their  settlements  in  Asia,  the  cradle  of  future  conquests..  To 
them,  indeed,  it  was  of  infinite  importance ;  but  to  us,  who  hold  the 
Cape  and  Ceylon,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  equally  valuable.  It 
wiil  be  found,  however,  particularly  useful,  on  account  of  its  safe 
and  commodious  harbour,  and  its  abundance  of  refreshments. 
The  commanding  situatbn  of  the  island  not  only  opens  a  wide 
field  for  conunerctal  enterprize,  but  holds  out  considerable  encoa- 
fagement  for  the  extension  of  that  important  branch  of  commerce 
atid  navigation,  the  whale  fishery ;  both  the  black  and  the  sperma- 
ceti whale  abounding  in  those  seas. 

If,  then,  no  inuaof^diate  advantage  to  the  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try may  be  expected  from  the  possession  of  those  islands,  yet  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  they  must,  eventually,  .lead  to 
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grtet  pubGc  benefit,  uideMy  indeed;  the  intercoursef  witb  them  shall 
continue  to  be  cramped  by  the  East  India  Company. 

Bat  the  importance  ^  the  conquest  is  not,  in  our  minds,  to 
be  measured  merely  by  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  mer- 
chuR  s  lecher,  or  by  the  amount  of  the  custom-house  receipts. 
It  is  important  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  these  colonies 
should  be  wrested  from  France.  By  diis  event  an  immediate  and 
total  stop  roust  be  put  to  that  part  of  the  slave  trade  which  was 
carried  on  from  those  islands.  No  plea  can  now  exist  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  odious  tra£Bc,  either  with  Madagascar  or  any  part 
of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  not  included  within  the  narrow 
liouts  of  the  Portuguese  settlements.  Even  there  it  ought,  and, 
we  venture  to  prophecy,  very  speedily  will  cease.  The  sovereign 
of  these  wretched  remnants  of  former  splendour  has  pledged  him- 
self, by  a  solemn  treaty,  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  dominions,  merely  reserving  to  his  subjects  the 
right  of  purchasing  slaves  within  the  African  possesions  of  th# 
crown  of  Portugal.  Now  as  these  possessions  have  reference 
chiefly  to  the  western  settlements,  and  as  Portugueze  subjects  are 
not  permitted  to  carry  on  the  trade  without  tibe  limits  of  their 
own  territories,  the  result  must  .be  a  gradual  abandonment  by 
the  slave  dealers  of  those  miserable  spots  which  they  now  occupy^ 
and  where  they  feebly  drag  on  a  life  of  perpetual  dread,  amidst 
privations  and  dangers  of  every  kind.  We  are  the  more  inclined 
to  hope  this,  as  the  Portugueze  vessels  which  carried  off  slaves  were 
very  few  in  comparison  with  Americans,  French,  Arabs,  and, 
sorry  are  we  to  add,  English.  The  Portugueze  were  the  collectors 
and  wholesale  dealers ;  the  others  were  the  carriers.  If,  however, 
any  of  the  former  are  now  cauaht  trading  without  their  settlements, 
or  of  the  latter  within  them,  they  will  become  equally  seizable  by 
ourcruizers. 

The  great  and  populous  island  of  Madagascar  will  feel  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  our  conquest.  The  unhappy  natives  of  this  island 
have  loi^  been  cursed  with  the  restless  and  unceasing  activity  of 
that  description  of  Frenchmen  recently  known  by  the  name  of 
Commercial  Agents,  not  less  than  forty  of  whom  were  dispersed 
roand  the  coast,  to  encourage  war  among  the  natives,  as  the  most 
fertile  source  of  a  supply  of  slaves:  and  as  the  whole  island,  large 
as  it  is,  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  demands,  the  natives  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  Madagascar  have,  for  many  years,  been  'm 
the  practice  of  fitting  out  formidable  expeditions  consisting  some- 
times of  three  hundred  large  boats,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  thou- 
nnd  men,  against  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  Comoro  islands^ 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  off  and  seliins  them  to  the 
French.    By  these  predatory  invasions  the  beautiful  island  of  Jo* 
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lumiia)  -of  ^bich  we  have  fto  interesting  a  descripdoti  Arom^  the 
pen  of  Sir  William  Jones,  has  nearly  been  diepopuiated.  * 

The  whole,  indeed,  of'  eastern  Africa  must  equally  {participate  in 
die  benefits  that  will  result  fiom  the  capture  of  the  Tsles  of¥fmtt4 
and  Bourbon,  llie  natives  on  the  coast  will  fiiid  an  inducement 
for  the  atltivation  of  a  soil  extrmnely  fertile,  under  a  dtoiate  fa* 
Voilrable  to  the  gro^vtb  of  ^very  description  of  grain  and  iriiit ;  aiMl 
lh<^e  of  the  interior  will,  as  in  ancient  times,  flock  to  the  ports  widl 
gold  dust,  elephants^  teeth,  and  such  other  marketable  artideft-as 
th^  countrj  produces.  On  ftis  side  of  Africa,  there  is  the  moat 
^neouraging  prospect  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  netivea^ 
who,  from  all  accounts,  appear  to  be  deserving  of  a  better  ftite 
than  has  fallen  to  theit-  lot.  The  least  civilized,  as  far  as  diacoverie» 
have  been  pushed,  are  the  Koiissi,  or  Kaffers,  bordering  on  the  co* 
lony  of  the  Cape  of  Goqd  Hope;  yet  these  i>eople  live  in  conw- 
Arable  societies,  and  in  a  state  of  subordination  to  their  nders.  Pri- 
vate property  is  respected,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  gentle 
disposition  and  hospitality  to  strangers.  Beyond  rtiese  are  the  Bo-» 
shuanaSy  next  the  I  Wraloos,  of  the  same  rare  with  the  Koussi,  bat 
advanced  beyond  them  in  civilizati(m  :  they  reside  in  towns,  con* 
taining  from  fixe  to"  fifteen  thousand  souls,  llieir  lands^  aie  in  a 
state  of  cultivation.  Tliey  have  granaries  for  the  preservation  of 
their  produce;  and  vast  herds  of  cattle;  nor  are  they  unacquainted 
with  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  ^Diere  is  also  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  farther  we  proceed  to  the  north,  the  more  en- 
lightened are  the  natives,  the  more  populous  is  the  country,  and 
the  more  productive  the  soil.  ITiis  we  learn  from  the  few  notices 
which  have  been  received  firom  tlie  late  Dr.  Cowan,  who,  while  he 
proceeded  towards  the  north,  found  the  inhabitants  of  so  good  and 
benevolent  a  disposition  that,  had  he  fortunately  contiinied  hiByyumef 
in  that  direction,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  might  not 
have  pushed  his  discoveries  to  the  banks  of  the  Niger  or  to  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  But  turning  off  to  the  eastward,  along  a 
branch  of  the  Zambezi,  with  a  view  of  reaching  Soffala,  he  bad 
the  misfortune,  as  we  stated  in  a  former  number,  to  fedl  into  the 
hands  of  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  and  from  that  moment  nofbr^ 
ther  intelligence  has  been  received  from  him  or  from  any  of  his  im* 
fortunate  companions. 

While  in  a  moral  and  commercial  point  of  view,  an  intercourse 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  from  the  east  is  a  desirable  object,  auch 
an  event  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
sphere  of  human  knowledge.  The  pernicious  eflFccts  of  the  dare 
trade  on  the  minds  of  the  natives,  added  to  the  extreme  jeahnwy 
ef  the  Portngoeze;  have  prevented  our  acquaintance  with  the  iiite- 
Tior,    The  Portugueze  it  is  true  faroaerly  navigated  the  Zambezi 
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for  some  faundred  miles  up  the  coontrj,  but  the  little  wfaidi  Aej  hmrm 
thou^t  fit  to  communicate^  through  the  mott  aatboitic  tustorian' 
of  their  conquests  and  discoveries,  tends  rather  to  excite  than  to 
gratify  curiosity.  We  are  told  fary  De  Barros  that  near  the  gold 
mines  of  Soflala  are  sonie  very  ancient  stone  buildings,  bearing  s^ 
veral  inscriptions  equally  unintelligible  to  the  Moorish  merckiats 
ind  to  the  Portugueze.  It  is  not  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  erected  by  those  Arabs  who  are  known  to  have  settled  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christim  era. 
Nor  can  they  be  considered  as  the  works  of  the  Chinese  Colonists, 
who,  according  to  Marmot,  formed  a  settlement  at  Soffala ;  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  being  very  diffierent  from  the 
light  and  airy  houses  inhabited  by  their  countrymen.     It  is  still  a 

restion,  indeed,  whether  the  Chinese,  at  any  period,  traded  so  fkr 
wn  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  nation 
whose  dwellings  are  their  ships  and  boats  should  cease  to  have  ships 
and  boats;  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  Vasca  de  Gama  did  not  observe 
a  ^i^le  embarcation  of  any  kind,  from  the  bay  of  Saldanha  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Zambezi.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  by  a  modem 
traveller  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Hottentots,  and  the  resem- 
blance is  suflSciently  remarkable;  he  observes  too  that  the  latter  havef 
not  asii^le  canoe  for  fishing,  nor  a  raft  to  cross  a  river.  '* 

Looking  at  die  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  an  immediate  and  most  important  advantage  presents  k-* 
self.  The  valuable  trade  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  of  tbepri-' 
Vate  merchants  in  India  is  now  exempt  from  those  ruinous  losses  b]^ 
capture  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Not  a  single  port  is  left  open  to  the  enemy  throughout 
the  Indian  seas ;  the  inner,  the  middle,  and  the  outer  passages  front 
the  Cape  are  now  all  equally  safe.  Before  the  capture,  no  force  on 
oar  part  was  equal  to  protect  so  wide  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The 
tqoadron  employed  in  these  seas  will  now  be  greatly  reduced.  It  ' 
appears,  from  Steele*s  list,  that  the  force  actually  employed  ofi 
the  Cape  and  Indian  stations  amounted  to  six  sail  of  the  line,  two^ 
of  fifty  guns,  thirty-two  frigates,  and  six  sloops ;  the  expense  at 
wilid)  cannot,  in  those  seas,  be  estimated  so  low  as  1,500,000/.  af 
year.  Supposing  one  half  of  this  force  to  be  withdrawn,  and  we* 
doubt  not  that  more  than  one  half  will  be  so,  an  immediate  and  po-^ 
•itive  saving  will  be  effected  of  700,000/.  a  year.  But  the  most 
material  saving  is  that  which  will  be  elSected  in  the  expense  of 
lajman  life,  by  withdrawing  so  large  a  propoition  of  our  seamen 
from  an  oi^altby  climate.  This  considei*ation  alone  is  worth  all 
die  cost  of  the  expedition. 

The  reveimes  of  the  islands,  from  an  increased  trade  and  influx:' 
«( shipping,  win  probably  more  than  defray  tlie  civil  establish- 
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ment ;  and  M^e  conceive  that  a  small  military  garrison  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  the  two  islands,  whose  security  appears 
to  us  to  depend  rather  on  a  naval  than  a  military  force. 

It  is  the  Cape  which  must  be  considered  as  the  great  military 
depdt;  and  the  Isle  of  France,  widi  its  commodious  harbour,  as 
the  general  naval  establishment  for  repairing  and  refitting  the 
squadron  employed  on  the  Cape  station.  The  military  works  for 
the  protection  of  Port  Louis  being  iJl  that  are  necessary  to  be  kept 
up,  and  being  already,  as  we  understand,  complete,  the  talents  of 
an  engineer  cannot  be  required,  and  the  expenditure  of  that  depart- 
ment, which  seldom  knows  any  bounds,  may  be  altogether  spared. 
But,  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  expense,  it  may  be  politic 
neither  to  extend,  nor  indeed  to  keep  in  repair,  the  military  works 
on  the  island.  When  the  great  question  of  peace  comes  to  be  agi- 
tated, if  such  an  event  can  be  looked  to  dunng  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent ruler  of  France,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  restoration  of  the 
wo  islands  will  be  made  a  sine  qua  non.  This  consideration  will 
undoubtedly  have  its  due  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have 
to  negociate,  and  they  will  not,  we  are  well  assured,  fail  to  exact  an 
e<|uivaIeQt  in  some  other  quarter  in  which  our  interests  and  our 
wishes  are  equally  concerned,  for  a  sacrifice  to  which  the  enemy 
attaches  so  decided  an  importance. 

Lookii^  forward  to  such  an  event,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say, 
pull  down  rather  than  build  up ;  demolish  rather  than  repair ;  en- 
courage agriculture  and  commerce,  and  contribute  by  every  possible 
means  to  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants;  but 
repress  the  expenditure  of  British  capital  on  the  permanent  pro- 
perty of  the  islands,  and,  above  all,  on  militar)'  works,  which  may 
one  day  be  turned  against  us. 

The  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  is  the  colony  on  which  British  capital 
ma^  be  laid  out  to  individual  and  national  advantage.  Why  tbis 
delightful  r^ion  has  been  so  totally  neglected  since  it  came  into  our 
possession ;  why  a  tract  of  country  equal  to  the  immediate. subsist- 
ence of  ten  thousand  families,  and  eventually  to  ten  times  that  num- 
ber,  is  suffered  to  remain  a  waste,  is  a  mystery  in  political  economy 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  unravel.  This  grand  outwork  of  India 
cannot  by  any  possibility  be  ceded  at  a  peace.  To  whom  indeed 
should  it  be  ceded  ?  Obtained  by  conquest  from  a  power  that  no 
longer  exists,  whose  very  name  is  blotted  oill  of  the  map  of  Europe, 
we  should  as  soon  yield  up  one  of  our  ports  as  listen  to  a  proposal 
for  surrendering  this  important  colony.  Here  unquestionably  should 
be  established  our  great  military  dep6t,  where  the  clunate  b  fevour- 
able  for  the  soldier,  and  where  his  subsistence  can  be  afforded  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  stated  that  the  Isle  of  France  was  considered  as  highly 
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iotportvit  fpf  tli«  eomnierc^.  S^i  of  ^  eneii^.  •  It  was,  ia  f^qt, 
the  only  source  ^oiq  which  pe  couI4  draw  a  sm^H  supply  of  colo- 
nial produce.  To  hU  mariue  it  was  of  more  coosequence  tbaa 
would  at  first  appear.  It  wag  the  only  phice  to  which  his  frigates 
could  run.  llie  safe  return  of  any  one  of  them  was  a  great  feat ; 
a9(»G«i^  was  hAlkdis  fi  triunpii ;  tbf  officers  aad  crews,  now  bo- 
come  sailorsy  w^0  di^triUit^  ^i|aQng.tb€ir  line-of-batti^  ships^  to 
iMiK^t  the  Mnph^bious  and  se^^k  officers  and  landmen,  who 
bud  been  so  Joog  pent  up  ii|  port  By  the  capture  of  the  islands 
w  havo  ciiit  off  this  little  nursery  for  training  sea  officers,  and 
ovrow^  the  oieans  of  raising  seamen.  Napoleon  may  budld 
'^lipl'  tJU  lus  p(K^  and  Uarbpurs  are  choaked  with  them;  b^ 
nyst  havf  '.colpiaies  and  con^xn^^ce'  before  they  will  be  of  nu^icb 
use  to  him ;  iSmy  aie  D»a(phin9s  that  will  neither  fight  nos  sail  of 
tli«tf  own  acc<M'd,  nor  can  they  ever  be  fought  or  moved  by  land- 
umb.  Our  obvious  policy,  therefore,  i#  to  prevent  him,  which  w^ 
csn  easily  do,  from  making  seamen. 

T)w  Me  of  France  was  the  ^fo%  in  which  was  hatched  and  pur- 
<md  the  ^Nurit  Qi  dis^^tion  and  revolt  ampng  the  Mahrattas  and 
<^  pow#n»  of  Hii)do»4RD*  It  fur^isned  a  ready  and  qever-ffdling 
<^y  of  fidv«olur«rs  ii»  search  of  military  fortune.  It  siipplied 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  officers  to  teach  the  u^  of  tbeqa,  to  %h^ 
diiaffeot^  if>  Penia,  tbrou|^  thoso  ready  instrun»eiits,  the  commer- 
^  Hl^%^  stationed  at  M usca;t  and  Bussoiab.  AU  assistance  and 
co*o|iar|itioa  from  this  garter  with  aoy  pf  the  powers  <^f  India  is 
<oi^^le(aIaf  c«4t  aSh  ffP^  .so  comwapiiyiiag  is  ^Hjpr  situation  in  ^bfm 
Ms%  that  wiir#  H^,  by  nny  «uykfoif^«eoD  ^^mi^  pg^p^M  ^  abao- 
doo  ihe  panint^MJa  of  ladvi^  we  verily  b^ieyf  that  no  power  op 
Wk  womM  hold  it  tp  any  advantage,  or  in  a»y  stat^  9f  tranquil- 
%#  w^ile  ibia  Cppe  of  C^K>d  Hope,  the  Mauritiust  and  C^yloo^ 
f^wioed  in  our  poas^MipH.  Tbia  la^t  magnificent  iUand^  ,po«r 
mix%  hfurbofir^  W  i^ld^}  the  whoW  ^avy  of  j^^ii^aad  n%bt  lie  in 
P*fe*«W»JI»»  WWght  bopom^  by  prop^  ^ultur#,  th^  grwury  ctf 
tW  bdjuii  em>w-  Tp  &glwHl  U  sbo^ld  be  4;oosidered  ^  4hf 
hqiJbfciQtjyy^Mttbe  Indim  diiad#in.  It  it»  tbe  spot  9^  wbi^i,  ip 
caif  of  ttMofim^f  wr  fprmy  wiU  find  a  safi^  retreat,  ^nd  ftom 
wU(i  alppe  w«  cotdd  hppe  t^  re^aw  a  fpoting  po  the  cQntip^nt.^if 
mAw^;  k i#^  ibey  pf  India*  Aar?  i^hpuld  be  pur  grand  estal^ilh^ 
MQt»    1^  fm»N#i9  ilwW  I  <^  while  w^  CP(^U9  omi^^e^  4P 

Havmg  dius  concisely  pointed  out  the  several  views  under  wbi^h 
liUfWViMt  ^f  4*^  FlBfi»^b  iibwd?  ffniy  bujr^giVKM,  ¥fe  bavis  puly 
MMrtPoMfati ^bat^ofawt  of  fqw Mpprt^ce  tp  ^  stale 4]^ 
l^«tir^W,kov«|MAia«^tiJc«^9)ii^  ffK«oi;able  yd 
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*iftit.  XI.  Chalmers,— Hill,— Bosa^quetf—Ricardo,—^ikim&n, 
-^  E.  Thornton^— Rutherford,— Lvne,--4:>}ck,~0)uth  3W- 
^er, — Fonblanque,  — Elitit, —  Smith, — Wilson,  — Hoar€,^Mar 
ryatt — on  tlie  Rejfort  of  the  Bullion  Comtnittee. 

CINCE  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Ballion  CJoaiBi&toe, 
^  the  pamphlets  on  that  subject  have  been  hmamerable,  but  we 
profess  to  have  found  our  intellects  confuaed,  rather  than  asnsted 
by  these  successive  attempts  to  throw  new  light  upon  the  ipiestioB. 

Most  of  them  are  on  one  side.  The  BuUion  Oimmitteey  (with 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  is  considered  as  identified,)  is  the  common 
endmy,  and  is  attacked  from  the  right  and  from  the  left,  in 
the  front  and  tu  the  rear,  by  a  numerous  musquetry  and  by  a  few 
light  field  pieces,  but  not,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  observed,  by  any  ar- 
tillery of  a  large  calibre.  The  adversaries  indeed  do  not  adt  much 
in  concert,  and  hence  it  occasionally  happens,  that  they  pour  m  ihsK 
fire  upon. each  other. 

It  IS  not  our  design  to  review  fiilly  any  of  die  works  before  us, 
or  to  touch  on  all  tl^  various  parts  of  this  ^tensive  question.  Our 
object  is  to  give  the  character  of  several  of  these  publications,  to 
enlarge  on  a  few  leading  points,  and  to  expose  some  fundamental 
and  very  dai^rous  errors. 

One  of  the  most  ponderous  of  the  pieces  of  ordnance  employed 
on  this  occasion  against  the  Committee  b  directed  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, but  being  somewhat  of  the  mortar  kmd,  it  ia  not  pwted 
with  precision,  and  nevor  hits  the  citadel.  His  shells  however  hisi 
through  the  air,  and  burst  in  ten  thousand  strange  imd  aoat  anet- 
pected  directions.  In  plainer  words  Mr.  Chalmers  bmns  in  wiger, 
and  maintains  his  rage  through  hi»  whole  237  pages,  lie  is  di^po- 
sed.to  quarrel  with  almost  every  sentence  in  the  Report.  He  wSs 
us  of  a  society  formed  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  deprivii^  us  of 
our  specie ;  hte  sees  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  innovation  and  jaco- 
Innism  in  the  exhortations  to  return  to  the  ancient  and  unabrogated 
law,  and  to  the  accustomed  stMidard  of  our  currency.  He  sheas 
by  dint  of  document  after  document,  that  our  commerce  is  proc^ 
ously  and  progressively  increasing,  and  thi^  we  aife  a  nation  AriviBg 
beyond  all  example ;  he  treats  a  little  of  the  balance  of  trade  to 
which  he  refers  the  state  of  our  exchanges,  and  affirms  m  lffiq;nage 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  that  the  Committee  are  mista- 
ken in  supposing  that  bullion  is  the  foundatioB  of  our  money  9»- 
tem. 

Mr.  Hi  LL,  on  the  other  hand,  begins  calmly,  but  gatfiecs  wam^ 
as  he  proceecls,  and  is  for  the  most  part,  as  we  think,  satisftctofi^ 
answered  by  his  own  statements  and  admissiona.  He  commeaeis. 
by  describing  three  situations  through  whicba  cmnmercial  countiy 
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nybt  iupposad  to  psai^  ik stattoninryy  the  iwpumag,  nudike 
Masmgy  flJMl  it  is  lemarkable  that  he  dstes  our  dedflttig  state  in 
rapact  to  tffidey  and  in  respect  to  exdmnges  as  the  necessarj  rasnh^ 
from  the  ftra  of  the  swpensiod  of  the  a^  payment  of  the  Bank  of 
Enghad^    He  diifers  ahogelher  frotn  the  Bullion  Committee;—^ 

*  Yea  will  perceive/  be  says,  'that  I  attribute  the  evils  so  looity 
ciMa|dttDedof  (die  rise  of  the  price  of  foulHoii  and  great  depressiett 
ef  exchanges)  solely  and  exdusively  to  the  absohite  scarcity  of  spe* 
cieaadtH^ioAiB  this  eountry;  and  that  so  thrfroin  conndering 
lUs  9eunky  as  the  resuk  of  an  excessive  issue  of  peper,  I  coiBider 
Ihitthattwoe  is  the  oidy  circnmsttace  which  has  prevented  the 
scaseity  of  precious  asetals  from  bebg  more  severely  felt.'  <p.  41.) 

*  IW  tiere  urt  cam,*  however^  *  in  which  a  cireulatiiq;  niedium 
not  cenvertftk  into  specie  nuty  become  excessive,  and  by  excess 
M)^  oeottion  a  rise  in  Ae  nominal  price  of  commodities/,  he 
does  net  *  as  an  abstract  position  take  upon  him  to  deny.'  We 
fed  curious  to  know  what  are  those  excepted  caseto  in  which  a  no*> 
nJB^  l^h  price  of  commocttties  may  be  referred  to  an  excess  of 
pfor,  ttid  we  also  should  have  been  gratified  if  be  had  enabled  us 
to  diacever  what  b  the  meaning  of  those  words  so  often  used  in  the 
ooune  of  the  present  controversy,  both  by  tlus-writer  and  others, 
dait  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Bullkm  C<Hnmittee  as  *  an  abstract  post* 
Ml'  ii  not  to  be  demed.  The  concession  is  apparently  very  flat* 
tsriagto  diat1x)dy,  and  proceeds  from  a  quarter  litde  disposed  to 

at  tfaem.  We  are  therefore  anxious  to  imderstaiid  what 
n,  by  which  die  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  of  these  vi» 

rmen  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  f<Jly  of  adopting  it. 

we  have  a  much  stronger  adnussion  in  the  sequel.  Mr« 
Ifii  hating  dismissed  the  price  o(^  bullion,  is  occupied  about  the 
haimee  of  tnde,  aikl  is  eager  now  to  shew  Ihat  a  reduction  of  paper 
yiW  not  improve,  nor  in  any  respect  alter  diat  balance,  a  position 
m  iHtich,  dSlar  some  litde  qualification  of  it,  we  should  agree.  But 
in  Older  to  enforce  this  vrtiolesome  trudi,  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
Hicr^  and  he  accordmgly  does  assert  most  explicitly  and  unreser* 
vstfy,  that  doctrine  which  he  had  before  but  bdf  conceded,  by  d^ 
MUHBaiing  k  an  abstract  position,  and  whicdi  for  all  present  practi* 
crf'jpvpoaes  he  had  in  ^  outset  of  his  book  most  manfoUy  denied. 
b  Mustration  of  his  new  position,  that  a  diminution  of  papdr  will 
not  iaqiffove  die  balance  of  trade,  he  puts  the  supposed  case  of  the 
^rtdomoa  of  the  circnlating  medmm  to  exactly  one  half  of  its  pre- 
*eat  amount.'  He  shews,  first,  how  such  a  reduction  would  ope- 
me  OB  oar  aHemal  affiurs,  namely,  by  reducmg  all  prices,  and 
Am  how  inoperative  it  would  be  in  respect  to  foreign  commerdi^ 
tytmnttiotu,  since  these  are  purely  of  the  nature  of  barter.  Jb 
would  produce^  hepkhdysi^  ^a|>ropof^oiia/etUoctionin  the 
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aiufipHigi  itrchmdi«e»  bbour,  aild^mry  atmer  q>€ciu  of  mdwhit 

•firiiittioo  of  pftper  prodiioe  ilii  efcel  on  (fe  price  of  «vdry  wfm*' 
«ae»  of  salable  commodiCies  f  We  keg  leave  «I6B  t*  reoMidlJnt. 
ilitt  dMft  attm«  <  aaleiUe  c^inmodilwi,'  btdSM  is  Mqwetioiidbly 
•«i«  tf  lilWiictkmiBdieviikieof  pmf  wouldbwfertiwvdi^ 
•mchiM  for  papef»  of  manufactttroi  or  eveiry  kidd-*-<rf beidweie,  rf 
brofld^^lothy  iMMtcottoD  goodst— and  of  all  Iha  produoe  of  «ba  saii^ 
td  coffBi  #f  frvttrf  aod  of  winea,  we  presume  that  it*  would  oho  k»Mr 
Ae  idvutt  IB  exeban^  for  paper,  of  aU  the  pradttce  of  llie  aaxa  of 
iroHy  of  btaiBy.<rf  copper^  of  silvelr,  andofgokk  Tlntty  accoidiag 
to  Mr4  HiVt  owm  Aewiag^  a  redoctaott  of  paper  w9uU  lower  Ae 
inrico  cfgditk  ^  It  woald  produce/  ho  sa^  1  aprwfmrtionate  le* 
4ttCtiKmS  If  dMTcfore  biilliMi  ahould  at  any  tima  be  M  per  ceot 
l^jhef  ihali  fP^^  (^  infect  it  now  k>)  or  if  50  par  oeot*  tkm  catfi 

Et  by  Kr«  Hdl|  a  praportioiiale  dimkation  of  p*por  wooM  not 
I  to  equaliae  ifaeir  value. 

Mr«  HiUbegios  lo  perceive  thiaeoMeqoence  of  Uepooitaoitafht 
dDflCB  hii  senteaee,  for  be  add%  that^  at  irst aightit  onigfat appear 
that  thitf  19  the  mast  desimble  effect  which  oouM  he  piodiaBBd,  at  it 
woiildeodik  ut  to  retam  to  the  original  and  talultfy  priDoi|rio  of 
•  drciilatii^; mediMn alwayii  cootertSrfe  into  cash/  Aawml^it 
miAAL  1^  dtmimirion  of  paper  would  aiake  iho  value  of  pa^ 
fife  in  proportion  to  that  of  bullioa.  It  coald  jiot  fcily  if  earned 
auffieiBlitly  far»  to  cause  the  tide  of  bnUiod  to  flow  into  the  eanitiy 
instead  of  flowing  <Hit  of  it,  and  dms  to  fodlitatc  the  openiagof  the 
Stahk  of  Bnglandi  Hiis rendt  if  very  pbonand  obvicmii  Mr.  Hill 
fbes  not  slop  to  controvert  it^  but  proceeda  Very  contentedly  tO  hii 
-inqoiryy  regardleflB  of  the  fact,  which  he  appears  tohwesuspedei 
for  a  mottent^  that  by  dm  adaMKNi,  he  had  altogether  overtattwd 
the  fundamental  principle  of  his  work.  He  takes  lea^  of  the  aak- 
ject^  by  remarldtig,  thbt  *  this  reduction/  however,  *  of  oorpqWy 
wUch  would  so  evidently/  af  he  again  says,  '  redaca  thcpneaof 
«t«ry  o^Aa*  kind  of  propefe-ty  (bidlkmof  cooraeincfaided),  woiildi»iri)f 
have  the  effect'  (we  cempltuo  here  most  grievously  of  the  amhigaoai 
aae  of  thti  vrord  $tiiy)  of  misitij^  money  proprietors  to  twaoa  thsir 
present  hei^t  in  socidty.'  It  vrouU  anfy  have  this  efiect I'^It  woaid 
mUoj  be  himself  admits,  enable  at  to  resmne  oUr  cash  pujmmti 
Suit  wewre  not,  it  seeass,  to  revert  to  the  ancient  standaiily  beeawt 
4im  rtetoratioii  of  that  stamferd  wonld  dtstarb  dtat  new  order  of 
ttangf  wbsch.our  own  recent  departnre  from  it  basolrQasioned;  4ad 
bne  advantage  ef  which  h  that  it  has  already  degracfed  *  nutHf 
proprietors'  60  per  cent  beb  w  their  iegitimnte  ^  height  n  society  f 

Mr.  UiU  olkiwa,  diiit  tf  the  Bank  Directota  are  cowpeUed  to  r»- 
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\^  nedimd.  l^imt  being  mAm^  lu^  hm^  -m  wa  ht^m  Aewsi,  lA* 
«Mlleiltittt«iiepnQt#f  birilk«miildfftU;  ferboGMioo4il(wjHtQ 
W  Aiiktfab  oommHlitgF.  Tb«  faUliaTing  re«cb«<i4MiiUiii  poMit; 
llvctitf'lhitliM  BMksiidbtMltly  «pMi.  Mr.  Hitt,  Mwirdi^lM, 
t{W«l»eaking«f  tkeiknrffMM^^ 

■fF«  attedy  deoiei  its  practicability,  and  on  this  ppint  h^  is  not 
»ery<nvil  to  the  committee.  *  Though  die  committee/ says  he, 
*  ittw  maiie  bo  hesiuuion  iaavowing  their  opixuov,  tbot  Ibe  ^^uk 
ibouid  be  coiMp^lled  to  pespaie  its  payments  io  ^pec;!^  vithiii  two. 
SKUB,  tbej  bftTe  given  tbeoMielves  no  concern  wbstever  abonV  t^^f 
8Maiis4»y  which  the  Directors  fibnll  be  enabled.  tQ  do  so/  U^'^ 
apt  the  cpQuniltee  proposed  t^  limitation  of  |>a{)»r  as  '  4>e  fnoat^'. 
^  b^previoiisly  resorted  to  for  the  sccomplishment  of  tbek  otij^eai 
b  not  their  report  full  of  this  suggestion  f  But  Mr.  Etill  /pompar^ 
tyrrep^rM^  the  prascnp^n  Oif  coo^iany  of  pt^siu^as,  wIm) 
thotild  direct  a  bed-ridden  pationt  Jner«)y  to  rise  iip  and  wvifiA 
UndonUedljr,  if  4his  campariaoo  were  just,  th#  ^r^  point  of  the 
vhnie  controftemy  ^nld  he  settled*  On  one  side  it  is  nmrW 
tfctMha  Bimk  is  passive,  thatit  cannot  ak^the  cpurs^  of  e^c^^i^  9 
tid  tb>t  ibp  course  of  exchamge  and  the  course  of  e:icbange  (Uo^ 
psodhi^ea  tbe  pripe  of  bullion;  on  the  other,  that ^* Bank  i^  not 
wm^  pittsive»  for  that:  tW  V^^  ^^  pnper  influepoes  f&e  price  of 
Mwnodities^  of  whpdi  huUion  is  <me ;  tnd'thonibe  price  of  bullHHi 

Ctes  M  poe  cause  of  liie  state  of  fpctf^hfiu^g^  iil#taiul  of  boiim  ^ 
of  it*  The  Bank  indeed*  4'PCor4iipg  4o  the  <>ne  hypot)ies}Sj 
m  Ukfi  the  bedridden  patient;  but  ^oording  ^q  th^other,  th^ 
isA  mtorntive  tp  which  Ihe  Bank,  not  believing  v»  its  .virtue^  (if  wo 
P^r  judge  frofi^lbe  ^yidenceirfthp  Pii^ctocsof  tlMaest,aJ^ 
pDQJ^  not  yet  to  have  resorte4»  and  which  they  90^  unwilling  to 
tqFuniesfit  be  prescribed  by  the  ie^gMlature.    That  the  propose 

"i§  merchambj, 

.  k?  jp«^fefte<^ 
•«»peinti^/&wslyndnntted  iutlpe  BulUon  ^epQrj^, 
.  WeiiiaU  enUrge-heDs^ftar  pn  this  branch  of  the  stdy^ct.  Wn 
Middon^  fivdmr  nvgest  M  pre^en^  that  ^x{ep  gi;imling  the  high 
pyice  of  buUion  to  be^xclnsiyefy  the  effiBi:t  of  the  balance  of  trai^ 
iod  in  no  degree  referable  to  an  auomentatipn  of  p^per^  th^  admits 
MpoaciBil^of  this  wi9ie^  iyundy,  tbatA  di/mnUi/if^  qfdrm" 
f^ng  wmlimm  tends  tg m i>9X)Po«TiOK4ir&  r^uctim  qfihepric^ 
ff  mi  ^mmodiiiu  (ff  bi^Uoii  amoDg  the  i^t)  if  a  .concern 
i^hiGh  naffemt  t04ia  to  dispose  of  the  whole  of  the  c^tse.  ,.  Be  the 
QMse  4^tbe  high  price  <rf  bullion  whatit  Amy,  limitation  of  paper» 
^  ^^^ting  a  reduction^  ifaat  price,  anuat  operate  in  the  way  of 

C  3  remedy. 
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fsniedy.  Ahhongh  thiB  BttA,  ttmr^fere,  ihoddnol  inveprgAicH 
tke  evily  diey  can  contiftttte  to  remaw  tt.  They  can  work  that 
miracle,  the  very  idea  of  whkb  is  to  Mr.  HtiFs  mind  so  inco»ccifiiblc. 
Tbey  can  tuin  that  gohkn  tide  wfaichts  Aonght  both  irf  Mm  and 
many  others  to  flow  by  some  necessary  law  of  nature  for  a  gitea 
time  in  a  given  direction.    They  can  say  to  the  stream^ 

*  Xanthe,  retro  propera  venssque  recurrite  Lyoipbae/  * 

and  it  will  obey  diem.  The  word  propera  may  indeed  be  tnappK* 
cable.  The  current  will  not  instantly  run  back  with  tebemence. 
The  impuulse  which  has  been  given  must  be  mitigated  befbrq  it  cap 
be  completely  counteracted.  That  Ae  influerice,  however,  of  a 
reduction  of  paper,  upon  die  price  of  all  commodities,  ivould  he 
though  slow,  perfectly  sure,  is  as  susceptible  of  demonstration  |f 
any  proposition  of  Euclid. 

We  must  not  extend  our  remarks  so  far  in  treating  of  die  other 
ten  or  fifteen  pamphlets  on  our  table. 

Mr.  Bos  A  NQUET  presents  himself  as  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  champions  against  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  pro- 
fesses to  fight  them  not  vritfa  arguments  but  widi  focts.  Then*  doc- 
trines, indeed,  he  de^airs  of  dispronBg^  They  are  true  in  tfieory; 
or,  to  recur  to  the  words  of  Mr.  HiH,  they  are  undeniable  a^  '  ab^ 
stract'  p>hieipfe<;  What  is  >ffirmed  by  di6m  and  others  od  the 
Jameside  to  be  impoaiMt,^  admit,^  says  he,' to  be  impossible,  lonly 
aay  diat  T  iieveithdess  find  it  to  be  a  fiu^t.'  Mr.  Ricardo  han  fortu- 
nately delivered  us  from  the  necessity  of  endeavonrins  to  redonrile 
positive  facts  and  admitted  impossibilities,  by  shewing  diat  Mr.  Bo- 
sanqnet  had  resorted  to  an  erroneous  table  in  one  important  instance ; 
that  the  high  seignon^e  in  France  solved  another  of  the  paradoxes 
which  demanded  explanation ;  and  that  the  exchange  with  America, 
about  which  the  Committee  had  been  silent,  and  which  Mr.  Bosan- 
quet  had  represented  as  favorable,  was,  like  all  the  other  e^ichai^es, 
against  this  country,  and  served  therefore  to  confirm  die  opinion  tf^ 
the  Committee  respecting  the  depreciation  of  our  paper.  Mr.  Bo- 
sanquet  concludes  a  new  edition  of  his  work  by  admitting,  in  snb* 
stance,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  standard  of  value  for  our  cur- 
rency,  the  dividends  on  our  S  per  cents,  (which  dividends  consist  in  * 
a  mere  paper  payment)  being,  so  far  as  he  can  judge,  the  only  cri- 
terion of  value  which  remains  to  us. 

'  From  the  melancholy  reflections  excited  in  our  minds  by  tlieae 
k>arting  words  of  Mr.  Bosanquet,  we  turn  for  relief  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Mr.  Jaspbr  Atkinson.  This  author,  indeed,  a 
little  perplexes,  but  he  at  the  same  time  comforts  us,  for  he 
observes  that  '  even  a  total  want  of  intrinsic  value  in  a  national 
currency  has  an  active  tendency  ^o  increase  export ation/  P.  13. 

He 
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HtiW  twIffwOMKi  to  dJjMjmte  ibe  gmtnl  cmf usmi,  by  assuri^ 
Qiliiil  'afiMdoriMttledparof  eraiaiigeyongiQaUypedi^ 
fiWl^Mg^coQtintte  to  be  nttuwifd  at  Mcb,  and  may  b^  convttiietitly 
wmk  the  bam  of  oalriibiriag  0OIl^MtfaUve  values,  allhouj^  circum* 
Uncet  sbouldariie  which  may  make  the  real  and  intrinsic  parin*  of  • 
value  difomt  from  that  whidi  is  still  assum^  to  be  such/  His 
jgmml  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those  of  most  of  the  other  corn- 


Mr.  £.T«orkton  eaters  the  list  with  considerable  advantage 
fnm  the,  authority  of  bis  diplomatic  name.  He  had  resided  at 
Huiibtti]|;  he  bad  himself  d^t  ill  that  mysterious  and  inscrutable 
tln^  whidi  is  called  exchange,  beii^  largely  employed  in  this 
hmijgai  on  government  account.  The  distmctions  of  this  author 
between  *  acUud  and  virtual'  depreciatiou,  have,  like  some  passage^ 
of  Mr.  Atkinsooy  at  once  confounded  and  consoled  us.  Depre* 
oitiOD,  if  we  understand  him  right,  is  no  evil,  if  it  be  merely 
^virtual;'  and  sudi,  he  asstires  us,  is  the  present  depreciation,  ft 
it  vera  '  actual,'  be  would  cry  out  apaiost  it  as  much  as  any  one ; 
kit tUi  want  of  'actuality,'  or  reabty  as  we  should  call  it,  is  a 
unbent  aecurity  to  rest,  upon  till  the  thing,  for  we  must  not  say 
thi  ev^  OhoMgh  be  himself  bas  called  it  evil  in  his  concluding 
p^l^  sbtdl  correct  itself.  This  metaphysical  question  of  reality, 
SGtaui^,  and  virtuality,  ifiust  be  deferred  for  die  present' ;  but  we 
lUl  soon  be  compelled  to  undertake  the  task  pf  unweaving  some 

Eof  the  mystic  web  in  which  the  subject  is  here  involved^ 
IlKsnitou's  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  continental  trade  are  not 
mioiportanty  and  will  also  call  for  subsequent  discuasion. 

Hmsg  lesd  the  hints  from  Hamburg  by  Mr. Thornton,  we 
proceeded  to  peruse  the  'hints  from  Holland'  by  Mr.  Ruther- 
roiB;  and  here  we  found  that  the  '  passage  of  gold'  (page  50)  is 
Klendly  'compelled,'  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present 
(kjr. '  iadqpeiideut  of  its  price'—'  ours  is  a  case  sui  generis* — It  cer- 
Vmsj  is  a  case  suigenens^  if  the  speculations  of  our  merchants  are 
aow  governed^  not  by  the  temptation  of  profit  arisbg  from  the 
lalative  prices  of  tilings,  but  by  piu-e  and  smiple  force.  We  shall 
aot  de<am  our  readers  by  an  mvestigation  of  the  several  calculations 
rfMir.  Rutl^crfcMrd.  We  confess  that  we  are  of  opinion  with  Mr. 
H«ri;isBon,  diat  the  difference  between  die  market  price  and  mint 
price  of  gold  in  our  own  country  is  in  itself  alone  the  te^t  and  mea- 
aae  9S  depreciatioD ;  and  that  the  state  of  the  exchange,  a  question 
widi  which  it  is  easy  to  perplex  ourselves,  is  even,  when  clearly 
ilacidatedy  merely  an  auxiliary  part  of  the  argument. 

Mt-Ltke^  aim  multis  allisj  refers  the  whole  depression  of  our 
cicbaoge^  and  the  h^h  price  of  gold,  to  the  balance  of  trade — a 
poiot  ia  wbicli  he  says  all  practiod  men  are  agreed;  and  he  rests 

94  much 
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ing  ^metn  HiWI  our  pap^r.    \¥«  will  adM^  thk  «n«t*  l^'a  bm^. 

cult  to  deliver  himself,  slipt  it  ifi  tttwyttg  bin  Mfpence  h^  fie 
paying  his  toll  on  a  dtnky  evening  at  a  tompilie.  It  is  1 
with  the  few^irteas  %Mdi  *t  pretievit  keep  6otnp2tny  vrMi  8^;^ 
fish  paper.  Thej^  irtw  pay  them  aw«jr  MMong  *eii^  ptpeif  aet 
somewhat  like  the. Irishman;  they  sustain,  like  him,  a  losa^-Aa 
AifFbfenc^  it^  vdlne  betiveen  the  attieles^  th6itth,  Mite  Um,  Aejrinay 
ht  Mtm^vytA  df  it,  •  They  tnoneoter  are,  Tike  him,  ibdHee4  to 
hliJt  guitteis  with  their  paper,  by kat4ng  eiperieneeii  gtetoW^IMteylty 
in  dutpoAing  idF  tfiein  in  aiiy  betttf  manned,  "not  in4ee<l'4^eto  the 
fightties);,  fouf,  itt  it  whimsieatly  happens,  iW>tn  <!lie  ¥f^^  of  their 
^ktcas  \  ibr  die  law  obstructs  their  yleliirering  themsetves  fhntt  Ae 
buviiefi  of  the  fe^  pi^<^  of  goM  eofai  wMeh  they  waif  possess  at 
d^j^  Other  thafr  the'  pa^t*  prfee^  tmleM  under  -we^ht^  -Ttait 
guineas,  in  point'bf  l^bt,  tid  ttot  geherally  pa^at  thesattie  griiewMi 
the  paper  which  profesrt;^  to  repfe^en!  tberii,  is  prov^  tiy  lUbeise 
of  Ve  i'dn^e;tigM\^i'Cvh(Sm  k  proseetttioti  Was  brov^t,  orf  Ae^very 
ground  of  Ills  profiting  by  thedifiterettce  between  them;  It  is 
ptoved  byandtner  recent  and  *tiH  stronger  case.  It  ia  pr«hr(ri| 
above  ^i,  by  the  acknowledged  feet  of  tl^  altuo^  tmKeMal  diMip* 
be^i^nce  of  oUr  ^uinei^^,  every  one  of  Wbieh  has  been  tnketi  ehn* 
destbiety  ottt  of '  di'ddatidn  for  the  piirpoae  of  realifitig  Ibe  pre- 
mium upon  theni. 
'-  Mv.'Co  tk  h  one  of  the  lA^Ost  c^indtd  and  reasonable  t^f  the  ob» 

I'ectors  to  the  Report  He  adtnit^  some  of  its  ttHus  pnnciplei, 
)ut  afflrn)^,  '  ftts^t  circutnstances  tAay  arise  oat  of  an  itoaiMfral 
state  of  commeroe  to  occassioh  so'  eictensive  a  demand  for  botUos 
In  one  country,  aa  to  rdiae  the  price  $redtfy  betond  the  eap^iae  ^ 
removal,  and  to  keep  h  up  fot*  a  con^id^abte  length  «f  time/  h 
is  tb  the  words  ^eneatly'  and  ^considetuble'  that  ^v^  besilata  i* 
give  oiir  assent.    Bullion  ^  an  artrde  in  the  value  of  ^Mch  lliere 

Jannot  be  any  me mtrtly  local  that  cati be  either  j^re^^^im^atk. 
t  i6  maluly  on  thi«  actoimt  tfa&t  il  has  beeaifmversally  adbpiedas 
file  standaitl  of  value. 

'  The  pamphlet  of  Mr.  TitfVtTfeit  (lAs  the  merit  <if  expi  owing 
the  authoi^  meaning  in  deat  and  simple  bmgua^,  of  being  written 
lA  good  temper,  and  trf  hieing  veiy  *ort.  It  »  divided  iaio  fim 
parts.  In  tne  first  he  cntleafvours  to  *ew  ftat '  Acre  is  nb  tdceM 
m  our  paper  trircnlatiao,  that  there  is  a  auftcient  cheek  on  aD  Ae 
issues  of  it,  and  that  it  ts  in  no  degree  depreciated';  and  al  ik$ 
second  part  that  tlie  *  high  price  of  bdlion  is  owmg  to  tbe^preawt 
state  of  ottt  European  commerce,  being  mtirtfy  tmroimsMtfvridi 
theexteift  of  the  ptupet  circulation;  tmd  Aat  oift  preMitvolbvoar^ 

able 
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voHiAif  be  contiiwii  at  a  sdmeiirf  af  Aw  gMwral  tCMli  <rf  the 
onomii  of  Ibt  fivUioii  Connnktea. 

Wtibdi  lien  talMMcaiioii  bm%  to  rcinarfc,  that  tbe  dooti^^ 
of  Mr.  LAWy  ao  famoiw  in  the  begioiiiiig  of  die  lait  centorjf^ 
•wteiiagly  weaahie  theae  of  Ak  gi  mli— iii»  alMJ  of  the  fgtaenlkf 
iff  athnr  wntfeie  on. Ae  aaane  aide.  Mr.  Law,  in  bit  book  entitiod 
^Miaaj  a«d  1Wrie>Cioii0idtracl,'  afinnedl  that  paper  avMiey  oo^ 
teJfejiaeD  out  <>h«i  ^it  wap  dciMMilfid,  wheaefcr  goodaaceiity' 
«ii  eiwai^.  Awe  ihinm  hi  dbH  case  both  <  a  banhfaip  to  any 

Cwr  tebe  teftand^  and  a  fana to  th^coeotry  ;^-^  for  few/  aaid 
^M  mjy  -beerow  mmtmf  to  keep  hy  them/  Tbe  qeaati^^ 
■noiiiiiBI  lo  him^  kmngmtmp  e^anl  to.dMdeoMUid/er  it^  itwili 
ke^  its  vahwi  and  buy  the  tame  quantity  of  goods  fifty  yeafs  heneet 
m'tfi^f  vaMm  the  goodi  alter  ia  their  valae  from  nqr  cfaan^a  in 
im  qaanity,  or  ai  thedanand  for  thoni.  The  doctrine  of  Mr. 
TietTAmi ia  tfait  leading  particalar,  ieeiaody  the  Mune;  undely/ 
^dM>aojBaBwiM  now  demattd  a  greater  yaaiity  of  paper  fpoirid^ 
Bnk  dum  ia  pnop^r',  beeauae  no  on^  desmtor  '  keepa*  more:  Aant 
iMuitad  to  hit  own  *  convenience'  and  *  supposed  neeesoiMa/  and 
tbr  cedsaipurtlythete  cannot  be  an  extern '  Of  the  ftdkep  of  the* 
Jmiiiss^-Mr.Iiaiiy  ther^  hu  beniabwMbntpraoticaiaKpQricnoe. 
)Whar  lie  nor  Mr.  Tiotter  penieited  that  die  demand  for  papnr^ 
'  %  tf'  it  be  aA>i^  in  the  way  of  loans  wt  a. low  * 


sad  at  a  period  of  eager  specidationy  will  go  on  fncinasini  not 


by^uddmiMdianaMMe  eiveitisanes,  (for a  la*«e  nHdkinnat 

Cily  cnttdot  be  Manediately  absorbed,)  but  by  graihial  progrma. 
£Kili^  of  obtainkg  naper  monef  tends  to  eneonrage  and 
Mmn^L  sniijt  of  tnereantile  specolation.  This  cayemem  to  ex* 
^^^  puidmses    '  ^  '*  ' 


a  rise  in  tbe  prioes  of  conunoditieB :  tho 
J  of  which  the  nominal  vame  is  thus  eofaenoed,  serve  to 
«qdDf  an  nug|lientedt|ntotity  of  p«pcr,  and  their  adraoced  price 
iiMa  to  jusify  the  isane  of  k.  The  fedlity  of  obtaining  still 
Atflher  moswy  coaitiiHMi^^  and  tbe  mercantile  world  being  morn 
Mi  man  eocouniged  by  tbe«a[per|enof  of  rising  prices,  di^  nam-* 
ndly  beconie  still  more  eager  in  making  purchases,  and  those  piir«^ 
nhwi  sgaiii  nppear  to  aford  a  mora  than  ordinary  profit.  Thus  it 
ii  thit  if  tin^  snf^  of  P<tper  is  freely  aflbrdad,  the  demand'fsr  it 
wit  go  on  incaeasing ;  and  if  this  ooame  is  not  obstruoted  by  n 
iftsttjsii^  impeaedon  the  issuers  of  paper,  logivegoldor  sihreriir 
fluhange^  it  npon  dtmand,  diere  may  ondwbtedfy,  as  the  ezpe« 
;'of  Mr*  Law  practically  proved,  bono  limit  to  theramoaDt  to 
i  -liie  p^rtr  aaey  at  length  be  carried,  nor  to  the  eittent  of  ila 
'""^  ~  Mr«  Law  insisted  umch  on  the  neoesnty  of  havii^ 
plo^geiUbf  the  pi^fnent  of  the  papar^aiid  he  conaw 

dered 
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jtered land m ABJm^tmaAittUHtL mtmSm'tQry.  Omikminmrnrnt 
tioiiable  and  niperabuBdaiit  value  of  sttth  ftmirkf  he  iauD4c<i  Ua 
confideoce  of  the  impossibility,  of  the  depracaatioii  d  tba  {Mfier* 
Tka.  modem' fc^wers  of  this  tbeoiiity  me  aieas  Ae  practkal  men 
of  the  pveaent  daj,  rqed  the  idea  af  land,  (thay  ara  inoallyt  indeedy 
tkeniaelTes  merchaatSi)  and  m^  that  bilb  dtauam  at  two  moollia  dale 
cm  tbeoccanon  of  realsaks,  are  the  proparaad  md^  truaaaonnlyy 
and  diet  thoaa  caa  never  be  OMiltiplied  io  anoli'^iiiaiitgy  aa  eitbeftto 
call  fcuA  an  excessive  emisrioao^paiiery  or  to  oecamn  mtj  dapra* 
ciatioii  of  it.  Mr.  Law,  like  some  of  dievi^  dwelt  t^mck  on  ihta 
variability  of  the  value  of  bullion,  and*  raoonunended  dia,  «aa  of 
paper  on  account  of  the  greater  •steadinean  of  its  prioa,  alwm 
meaning  <we  judge  from  the  tmct  bafcae  us)  paiper  imt  coavcrtiUa 
ialocadi*  i. 

Mr.FoNBLAJVQUB  |»t>fe8aes  to  eapresahis  'doHbta  a^  to.liia. 
opeditocy  of  adopting  the  recoatOMadatioii  of  the  C<munittae|r 
but  lieevideBtly  entertains  more  than  doidits,  if  we  may  jud^^^nm 
tltt  language  of  his  pamphlet.  He  considers  emit  not  buUkmriff 
be  Ae  standard  of  value;  and  because  the  law  foribids  tba  meUag 
and  exportation  of  coin,  he  affirms  that  die  pnoe  of  it  may  J^ 
vary  difierent  from  that  of  bullion.  We  shall  presently  advert  la 
thia  aigument;  but  we  must  remark  in  passing,  that  if  the  law-ia 

Csstion  could  be  executed  with  such  rq^our  as  totally  to  piacladcL 
meUing  and  exportation  of  coin  in  e!»ery  possible  case,  there  ia 
so  degree  of  depreciation  to  wlucb  coin  and  paper  circulatmg  toge> 
tkcr  might  not  be  subjected^  by  an  indefimtf  wcsease  of  coiy  Aa. 
latter  article.  This  gentleman  aeems  to  diink  that  the  vnhae  of 
Bank  notes  depends  not  on  their  amount,  but  altog^her  on  tbor 
eiedit,  and  suggests  improvements  in  the  security  on  the  fiutfa  of 
which  th^  should  circimite.  He  falls  in  this  respect  into  one  of 
the  errors  of  Mr.  Law,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted.  Mr.  Laar 
fimot  that  the  utter  nonconvertibility  of  ms  pnyected  payer  into  a 
deuDtte  quantity  of  silver,  at  either  the  ejusti^g  cr,  any  aubae%ttent 
and  known,  period,  would  render  its, value  dgiendeotaairtly  on  the 
capjnce  of  the  holders,  and  partly,  no  doid>t,  also  on  the  extent  of 
ita  issue. 

We  now  advance  to  the  work  of  Mx*  Eliot,  a  gentleman  who^ 
Aongh  he  <lwells  on  many  of  the  more  coaunon  topics,  has  laid  the. 
feundatioQ  of  bis  system  in  a  very  extraordinary  doctrine,  which  we 
projpose  to  examine  at  aoase  length.  We  confos  that  we  had  not 
anticipated  eidier  the  aigument,  if  auth  it  can  be  caUed^  widh 
wrhich  the  Conmiittee  are  assailed  from  this  new  quarter,  or  the 
entertainment  now  at  last  introduced  into  this  beaten  and  dull,  aub* 
ject.  ^Mr.  Eliot,  it -is  true,  is  himself  apparently  vei;y  hr  from 
beii^  {psnerally  romantic;  he  Jc^^  to  gobSier pilose  thronili^  his  170 
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fiftts,  sod-te  ntdreorer  dttrtesliifliself  aidmi^ 
wtm ;  bat  (ub  mum  doctrine  is  99  reflnedy  so  mysterious,  and  tr^ 
liUlAjtij  siiMime,  tiiat  we  have  fo«Bd  it  diflicolt  to  wicomptnj 
him  ha  Mi  ffii^t  After  all,  however,  he  is  only  the  fawriilc  M- 
km»9  we  wiU  not  sty  exae%  of  Mr.  Law,  but  of  a  Mr.  Smilh, 
^fAt&f  m  we  have  hat  fafeiy  dMOovered,  lech  the  way  aome  three  or 
frar  years  ago  hi'lhis  aerial  esccvrsion. 

We  shall  first  lOid  chicfSy  apply  o«reelte»  to  die  theory  of  Mr. 
Swnrii,  ttid  Aen  riiew  the  i^eement  of  the  principles  of  these  two 


BiMoM^  accofiibig  to  Mr.  Smidi,  i*  not  the  staodaord  to  wUch  al 
easr  was  uftanded  or  expetled  that  our  eurrency  sbooM  conibrat 
iadC  It  is  an  error  to  sappose  dwt  the  King  puts  his-staafip  o« 
pieces  of  gold,  Mid  tbns  converts  them  into  coin,  in  order  te-aasuia 
ta  Uf  subjeetv  that  the  ctn^fsnt  and  legal  medium  of  payment  eoSH 
9sriag  im  this  coin,  shall  contain  gold  of  a  given  quantity  and  fine* 
nm^idt  gold  itself  (says  he,)  ^  is  variaMe  in  its  e^wn  vadue  in  e«^ 
rhiay  for  comnioJitieg ;  whereas  the  sttndard  wfakh  we.  prescribe 
hedl  for  this  and  for  every  olher  coaacry  is  something  invariable.^ 
»  keq)i  its  even  conrse  amidst  the  ten  dionsand  relative  changea 
^Mch  arfae  m  tfie  vwie  of  ail  euiumodiljcs  icpteKUta.at  all  Uuiea 
we^^  ^pmotityof  the  mass-^-^rtlaches  itself  to  coin  in  contra^ 
oMatlion  to  btiBion  "Sarvlves  lAer  die  coin  has  left  dK  couittry 
iDqaestof  a  better  market — Jives  in  die  paper  winch  yet  remain^ 
being  itself  no  tangible  substance,  but  a  principle,  a  notion,  a  senii* 
ana^  clear,  determinaie,  ^vislMei  inmaterialr  and  indratrncdble^ 
tmidst  ifl  the  mutations  to  which  human  things  are  liable. 

lo  the  present  period  of  the  world,  when  empires  are  pasong 
itway,  and  all  dungs  experiax:ii^  so  rapid  and  portentous*  i| 
dnnge,  it  is  a  consolation  to  hear  of  any  raing  which  is  steadfast 
nd  minioveaUe ;  and  vre  mrturally  long  to  know  both  the  nature 
nd  the  name  of  diis  new  subj|ect  of  discovery.  It  has  many  naoMs. 
hUr.Santfa'a  vocabnlaiy  itisthe  *  simple  or  ideal  unit/  Itisthat 
BMfesare  (exiatiBg,  as  we  understand  it,  only  in  the  mind's  eye,)  to 
]dnch  Ae  circulating  mecKum,  €»f  vi4iatever  name,  ought  lo  cmform 
itself,  hi  order  to  become  an  accurate  and  unvarying  measure  of  the 
comparative  value  of  all  eardily  commodities.  It  was  the  doctrine 
of  some  of  the  acicient  sects  of  philosophy  that  evil  first  entered 
iDto  4ib  disordered  world,  in  consequence  of  the  intractability  of 
Bttttcr.  If  matter  would  but  have  followed  mind,  none  of  our  j^re-  , 
0M  nnseries  or  nets  would  have  had  place  amon^  us.  The  vices 
ttid  nnseries  of  our  present  <fisordered  enrrency  arise,  aeooidin^  td 
^  philosophy  of  the  new  sect  of  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  intractabili^  * 
of  balfion.  bullion  refuses  to  follow  the  ideal  unit.  '  It  r isei  and  it 
^acconlBg  to cerdmi  humonrs^of  its  own, and,  on  thegroavd  of 
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alnadardi  For  aWl  we  fdlW  buUiop,  ny  tbey»(brQttlhwK  iii  IhU 
ff^^poct  the  veiy  spirit  of  Mr.Lofw,)  in  all  tkeae  eccentricitiw  i  Shall 
v^  \Kalk  m  the  track  of  thia  capncioiu  aiHi  ever  \»idtring  aftklei 

Ci  when  w«  haow  thttit  the  ainea  ha^  bcea^o  friutM  <hAruig  the 
t  tivo  Of  three  hundred  yean  m  lo  hav^e  rediice4  tbemlueof 
gold  bullion  below  one-third,  iof  Ma  foimer  aaaamit^  aoi  ^a^e  ef 
Murse  propiMitiMablij  ohanyA  ita  leiatien  lo  die  maple  aftd.«»er- 
«el,iwl»  ^hwl  ive  atiU  ahid^  by  k  aa  a  ataadard) — Tki$  ia  wot  es» 
actly  the  complaint.  It  ia  true  diat  the  fruitfuhwaa  of  tiM  lavnaa 
baa  ctaaapeiied  both  fdU  andsitv^r;  but  it  ia  their  4eaiiMaa.  not 
their  gbeypea»-4t  ia.a^  »eBcl,y  a»wpfr>r>fl  andveiy  .reoent  deamanj 
Mt  Ahaiff  aacentaiBed  and  prfgreiaive  €hea|piieaa».^Much  ia  now.aa 
b^ftbviitled  by  reaortiag  I0  lihe^ienwlaiaiidard  of  ibe  MBit  Wbev 
tkm^  »e  ve^im^  to  aafc>  wfaa  tbg  awit  diiiiing.the  flW  jeeta  ef  de<>c»> 
aWo.  in  die  vaWe  of  bMttiwwhkb  fMeeded  17il7  f  lliedaclnBe«es 
Dot  disQQveQed  iiU  aooie  fow  yeara  after  ^e  auapeaaioa  of  our  aadi 
payaoanla,  i^aheathedi^preaaedauie-^  (he  Lrieh exehaafe  h^gf^^ 
c^AfordttheaierciaeofgewwwoplMaiitiJoet^  <How«arpiimgii 
ilLimi  Mr* Smtb^  whanrroaa atlbat;penod)  tbet no  oeal  ijheoif  ef 
iawey>haa:]wt  bef^  given  to  the  piabiici  £>ien  Dr.Adma  9ailb 
ima ^iiite  ^piora^  pf  it;  all  dieAvritava  m^  diia  aalgea  hiibeala 
ypoartohawe  aiawed  tbeipaaekea  with  apei:nlertQii8.<»n  the  pMK 
tiealpert,  Hediefi  piooeed^  le  ^diipel  tfaia  dadneaa/ -by  reveab^ 
the  doctjiiae  which  we  have  deacribeJL  • 
,  UmI  welMvvexiPt  wiaateted  it  vrill  t^pmt  kom  ^  SoiiQwag 
quotationai. ....      , 

'  *  TTife  idea!  stattdfttd,  or  as  it  witl  m  future  be  callca  the  standard 
tinH,  Bppettrs^o'be  sometbingof -riie  same  nature  vfitii  the  letter  placed 
fer  the  wnftfidwn  q^iairtify  In  algebra;  it  has  no  real  valoe  ftsdf, bot  by 
k  the  f^idtf^  ^ahiw  ^f  feU  arttctes  ave  fcee^/— *T1ie  ^rcrycircaw- 
stanee  aHowed-^liat  gold  ami  tilter  wj  in  their  «akK^  thcHBelves,  it 
m  diGat  Qonvmdag  pnoKsf  that  dMrre  esaBta  ttaodier  atHB<tod  mi  tahia; 
ahe  h<»af  coaM  the  varialiap  in  their  ^vaiiaa  be  aa^pertaiaadi  ?  Caiaayaa 
fyaly  at  ^atbdU  qt  l^ehept  of.,  the  staiidaid  uiut^Jkud  not  as  tbeatiaJ* 
acds  of  vabie  themselves,  nor  even.^accordij;^  to  their  real  valae,  hat 
always  according  lo  that  proportion  of  the  standard  unit  they  are  in- 
tended to  represent!  A  standard  unit  is  necessary  in  all  coiiatiies^  and 
is  to  be  found  every  where.  It  is  the  groundwoi'k  or  true  first  princi- 
pie  on  wliich  the  existence  of  i3ie  coins  is  founded.' 

Wa  adminathe  JttUiaaiity  andtiBeeMenoe  af  ^  dockaaa  U  Mr. 
SDltd^  aa  far  aa  it  ia  dbfrfayed  in  die  paaaaga  iMdk  ve  have  fait 
quoted.    We  are  aaraftmied  wdi  d»  ideal  pethtsAm  data  ttt 


bctfove  «ia.    But  aow  our  difiadty  oooaaMMioea;  ht  he  piMeedf 
lo  ti^  iM  that '  iha  ataadard  mutm  Ei^lvMl  ia  die  fomk  ateiv 
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9td  sold  amI  fiselMle  in  vtlve/  y«l^  '  wbenever  ifaey  are  made 
til#  coMMy  they  amuDe  >a  new  «bank^or»'-^  As  representing  a  oet* 
lu  ftfoportKM  of  tbeelandard  unity  they  become  (sa  be  aseares  at) 
ixei  and  iavaiiahhi  in  their  vakie^  and  ooatinue  lo^aa  long  as  tbey 
mt  «o  ea^ogred/ 

Weconfeia  that,  deep^aa  we  are  in  these  retearcbeo^  we  eaanot 
■wimiUMd  ho«r  it  i»  that  gold  ao^pdras,  as  soon  as  it  is  cooverled 
ialoeoin,  thii  propsftty  of  iiiwuriahiltfty  and  the  consequent  fmcvktf 
4t  aeoaiately  reptesealing  the  sftandard  unit.  The  cmrent  vahie 
ef  gdU  ocMB  ean  mdy  vary  from  thai  of  btaUiou^  to  a  definite  es» 
Unty  inatntiidi  aa  each  k  convertible  into  the  etber>  and  will  not 
ful  to  be  so  oanvened  wliett  the  temptatian  arrives  at  a  eertwn 

CCosn  themfere  foUowe  buttum  and  not  the  ideal  imit. 
the  stale  of  dia  Iwia  whieh  regulata  onr  arni,  its  valne  ms^ 
■tnadenrii^  be  aaasewhatdifegent  from  diat  of  fadlion.  BntAis 
dinence  is  necessarily  confined  withm  nanrow  liauts,  and  in 


req^ecty  paper,  ao  loK  aaitis  at  any  momoatcenvartible  intocoiny 
itadta  in  the  sMie  rdatkm  to  bnlliott  as  coin  ilself.    It  is  only 


aram  piper  ia  no  longer  cfaaugeaUe  mto  cash,  and  by  die  m 
of  <Ban  into  bnliioB^t  is  CMdy  when  we  remove  die  restraurts 
irindi  coarfkied  ita  awakhiiags  vrithin  certain  limits^  that  it  ba- 
eoaMapaasHdafiar  tt.to  %  away  in  pnrsuk  of  die  standard  nnit.  • 

Stilly  however,  paper,  when  thus  set  at  liberty,  may  or  may  oat 
Mraie  that  path  ia  the  air  uducb  wfll  cortdnct  it  to  the  ideal  ai»it. 
Tbeaak  we  grant  iaafaaohstely  porfeal  and  invariable;  we griat 
abo  that  bullion  is  aomewfaat  variable*  But  because  bullion  is 
vuridble,  it  doea  not  seem  to  follow  that  whatever  varies  from  it  ts 
tteroCore  neoessarily  invariable.  The  emancipated  paper  curvenqy 
11  likely  aoon  to  vary,  and  amy  By  ten  thounnd  leagues  from  die 
idesl  uttt  ins  In  id  of  approaching  towards  it,  for  there  is  no  natural 
atlmotioa  between  die  one  and  the  other,  lliis  is  a  eircnmstanae 
ta  which  Mr*  Smith  has  not  adverted. 

May  we  here  venture  to  oiFer  some  conjecture  respecting  the 
caose  of  diat  palpable  error  into  which,  as  we  would  humbly  sub- 
But,  bodi  this  author  and  his  disciple  Mr.  Eliot,  have  fallen.  Mr. 
Sandi  hat  evidently  a  pairsion  for  nonentities,  for  b  thesie  alone 
lie  peroetvea  that  perfection  resides.  He  therefore  has  been 
teapted,  as  we  mspect,  to  pursue  perfection  through  the  medium 
of  any  nonentity  which  happened  to  present  itself  to  his  imi^na- 
thm  in  the  coarse  of  his  researches.  But  by  certtdn  meteors  of 
tbisdass,  he  has  been  led  astray  from  his  own  phin  and  sober 
path.  He  finds,  for  example,  that  our  English  moTie^  of  account 
consists  in  pounds  sterling.  Now,  as  no  coin  of  an  exact  pouivl 
aMUistilf  a  pound  sterling  haa  soma  little  appearance  of  a  non- 
entity. 
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'•Dtitf^.      It  8lioiil<Mio<w€tfnr  In  TMicMikc^ut  wb  ^ 

Sounds  are  put  XofMutTf  tkey  nfe  than  ftdljr  aiKi  correcdy  exiii- 
ited  to  the  senses  ui  the  ouiterHd  shape  of  twenty  gukiett,  whkh 
guineas  also  contain  a  determinate  i|uaiattf  of  that  tangMe  ar- 
ticle called  bullion.  If  a  pound  sterling  is  not  now  e^iiivalent  lt> 
a  full  pound  of  silver,  as  it  once  was ;  Mr.  Smith  is  indebted  fcr 
this  adftttttage  in  the  argument  to  the  frands  practised  by  our  fore- 
fttbers,  by  which  a  pound  in  this  respect  iiiniMk  to  paitak«ef  tke 
substantial  excellence,  of  a  nonentity.  Still  however  it  poaaei 
thia  excellence  but  in  paK.  It  is  equal  even  now  to  a  ceftm  ^ 
inike  portion  of  a  pound  of  precious  nMtai.  It  is  only  wi 
coin  sbaU  have  been  entirely  supplanted  by  paper,  and  iihtu  thte 
at  sQch  inconvertible  paper  shall  have  been  ' 


creased,  that  the  country  will  possess  a  oureocy,  whith,  ky  aiK 
prosdmatii^  in  its  nature  more  and  mom  to  a  nonentity,  nay  fiHHly 
attain  that  essential  property  of  invariability  which  eonstitneua  the 
unspeakable  perfection  of  the  ideal  unit. 

We  have  observed  that  the  standatd  unit  has  nnny  namea.  Mr. 
Smith  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  that  somewbera  in 
Africa  (but  he  doea  not  mention  in  what  part  of  that  enlightiuw< 
continent)  it  ^oeB  by  the  denomination  of  a  macoutB.  ^  Im  iIm 
miaeoute  a  com?'  says  the  lively  Frendnnaa.  ^  Is  it  a  tokitmf 
la  it  a  measure?  It  is  a  sign  purely  ideal  for  fiiung  the  vakM  •f 
their  commoK&ies.' 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Eliot  a  new  name  is  given  to  thia  aeif- 
same  unit,  by  which,  if  we  had  not  before  studied  in  the  school  ef 
Mr.  Snmtb,  we  should  have  been  in  great  danger  of  being  mialcd. 
Having,  however,  after  much  labour  of  the  brain,  teken  onr  de- 
grees under  that  eminent  professor,  we  had  our  minda  prepared  tort 
the  further  loctiu^  of  Mr.  Eliot,  and  were  not  therefore  greatly 
surprised  to  find  oursdves  introduced  once  more  to  our  friend  t^ 
macoute,  and  the  ideal  standard  of  unit,  under  die  sober  tide  of 
die  *  mono/ of  account  of  the  merchants.'  But  Mr.  Eliot  slnil 
here  speak  for  himself. 

*  There  is  a  fundamental  mistake  which  runs  through  the  whole  of 
ttr,  Huskisson's  argument — he  considers  the  guinea  as  the  meastire 
and  standard  of  value,  and  the  Bank  note  as  the  proportioiial  represca* 
tative  of  that  guinea,  or  something  worse.  Now  I  affirm  that  the  only 
original  natioaal  measure  of  value  is  the  pound  sterling,  in  moa^  m* 
account,  and  was  so  long  before  a  guinea  was  coined:  for  all  laonied 
value  must  be  in  account  only,  or  it  never  could  be  ascertainably  fixed 
to  any  valuation  whatever;  coin  of  whatever  sort  or  kind;  whether 
gold,  silver,  or  copper;  whether  the  guinea  of  Eogland,  the  louis  d'vr 
of  France,  the  ducat  of  Holland,  the  sequin  of  Venice,  or  even  the 
iron  money  of  Lycurgus,  whatever  in  itself  possesses  an  embodied 
brro,  and  an  lutrinsic  value,  must,  as  a  material  commodity,  be  sul^ect 

to 
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under  tbe  vmbrmwi  fomdpke  of.  Ae.reblive  prqionioBi 
fli  product  and  denumd.  And  pamdoxical  m  it  may  aeein  in  thfioiy, 
it  m  newerthdMa  nicst  iocootrovertibly  tcue  in  practice  that  it  is  this 
veiy  attribute  of  wtrinsicaUhi  which  necessarily  imposed  the  quality  of 
vanatioii.  It  is  the  ideal  money  of  account  only  which  admits  of  ia- 
variable  value ;  because  it  is  not  formed  of  iubstaniial^  and,  thereforey 
wriabk  materials/ 

We  hftve,  in  c^Mnmeiitag  on  Mr.  Sniitb,  already  anticipated  tbia 
doGfeniM  of  Mc  Eliot,  a  doctrine  which  aer\  es  as  the  fbuqdatioa 
6fliia  whole  book.  There  ia  however  one  curious  circunutance  oa 
•which  it  leBMuna for  ua  to  ammadrert.  Mr.  Eliot  would  lead  ua 
lasi^poeelfaat  BMNMy  of  account  was  exactly  the  revene  4^*  what 
k  gBDmlly  aa.  The  iact  is  tUs :  The  current  money  of  Hasft- 
\mfji^  for  example^  being  liable  to  variatiop,  on  accoinrt  of  its 
cfteMHtiMj;  of  the  worn,  degraded,  and  uncertain  coins  of  aevaral 
■mnoundbag  counties.  Bank  money,  ormoneyofeccouut,  hasbeett 
imtitiiiecl  and  employed  ball  the  larger  transaetiona  of  c(Hnniefoe» 
Has  BvA  money,  instead  of  deviating  from  bollion  in  oider  that 
it  wry  conform  itself  to  a  merely  ideal  unit,  aa  die  reader  ef  the 
pafitsgg  from  Mr«  Eliot,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  would  sup^ 
pose  it  to  do,  is  secured  against  all  such  deviarions  b^  the. means 
«f  aelnid  lodgments  of  bullion  made  by  the  merchants  m  the  Bank 
ia  ywition^  for  which  the  Bank  money  is  exchangeable.  Our  rea^ 
den  will  doubtless  admire  with  us  the  ingenuit;^  with  which  this 
BaakmoB^,  or  money  of  account,  is  turned  into  an  argument 
ja  &veor  oif  the  principle  of  the  ideal  ipnt.  Variability,  accoid- 
ng  to  Mr.  Eliot,  is  precluded  by  money  of  account*  But  how 
pieohidedf  •  It  is  precluded  by  making  money  of  account  consist 
if  a  Bank  paper,  which  Bank  paper  is  convertible  into  that  exact 
poition  ef  the  precious  metals,  for  which  it  is  in  &ct  a  reeipisu 
orneeifL  The  money  of  account  is  thus  strictly  identified  with 
WBien  itself*  Suchis  the  German,  and  such  has  .been  the  Dutch 
mode  of  preclnding  variability.  But  what  b  Mr.  £liot*s  modef 
By  depaiting  from  the  nature,  and  ^et  resorting  to  the  name  of 
noQ^  of  account — by  forsaking  bullioiv^by  rtt>udiafinff  it  as  a 
itia^trd — ^by  preferrit^  any  thing  merely  ideal,  to  bullion — by 
ttsertii^  the  variatioo  to  be  in  the  bullion  and  not  in  the  paper, 
vfaen  they  separate  from  each  other — by  representing  immateriality 
to  be  ef  the  vefy  essence  of  every  true  standard  of  vidne,  (a  aen^ 
tewHsebveisive  of  the  very  principle  of  a  standard,)  by  SKjungv 
«i  sabatanoe  exactly  with  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  departure  of  & 
^jMiag  enrreney  from  bullion  is  no  test  or  measure  of  deprQci»> 
^oti,'hiit  is  to  be  considered  as  implying  an  approximation  to  the 
ifadiattt. 

We  have  now,  as  we  trust,  sufiiciently  shewn  that  these  two 
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.Mr.  Law  faiid  doiiebtfo«e  th«ED,  ,aiML.a3.Mr.  Bo^HM|tiet«laQ  hmm 
plainly  and  avowecHy  4om.  V  there  b»Bo  BtmdBrf,  tfawe  ts-utt- 
doubte<}ly  no  depreciatioR.  Although  Bank  notes  dheuld  faQ  Us 
low  as  Ae  assignatB  of  France,  ot  as  the  paper  of  Am^rieai  iapii^ 
during  her  war  for  independence,  or  as  the  p^p^r  of  Mr.  La^r, 
stilly  according  to  the  doctrine  of  these  gentlemen,  they  cannot  hi 
dbpreciated,  for  there  i»  no  point  Itom  wbwh  deprwialMa'  €M  be 

reckonedL  •  i 

.  The  phiioBopbera  of  this  school  biiv«  it^  jRVfltal.  diyt^f  •f 
«vdmtg|itice;  but  we  have  no  difficult  m  asujgn'wKJo  Miv  Smtlt^ 
jwd  indesd  alio  to  Mr«  EUot,.  the  pretenuomoe^ovcr  AfawJ^nwr, 
^nce  it  was  fsssnred  for  them  ^ipoe^dy  to  assert  iiwinwttadiiy  ftp 
he  rsqnisits  to  t^ery  true  standard  of  value, .  Thesa  tbsn  IM^  liss 
ffkthen  of  die  prtssnt  race  of  practical  m^fu  Tons  thsgr  npfwr 
io  be  visioiiaries  of  so  high  an  order^  that  w^know  notto  iifbM»ip» 
gmn  more  aptly  coipags  tfaem  than  to  that  saUimQ  ifsmm  m  line 
islqnd  of  iMpuU^  svfaose  oecupatko  Dr.  Swift>  if  vv9  jif^jr  i««qI- 
kct^  descnbes  to  hseve  facsutbat  of  ditcoMiriag  the  art  of  j-siduciM 
matter  into  spirit,  and  of  cosieiting  into  piire  and  simpki  tbMsy  mi 
the  practisal  knowledge  and  ^(porteooe  of  the  world* 

There  is  aaofther  dsac^ptioa  of  reasoners  who^  thitfjb  Ibsgr  pio- 
iess  to  look,  to  a  tangible  apdvisibte,andd>erefore.toa  iwitstiuiipifd, 
will  yet,  on  a  close  eiamination  of  tbeir  teaAtB>  bo  &Mmd  to  procwed 
nearly  to  the  very  same  length,  as  tbe  supportors  of  the  dMtriAe  #f 
Ae  idoal  unit^  and  to  be  perhaps  sbll  more  iasociirt  p^iim^im  oo- 
coimt  of  the  confiision  ia  wfaicn  they  unTolve  their  iboory* 

Among  tbe  chiefs  ot  this  second  dans,  we  rank  Mr.  FooUmii||M 
and  Mr.  Cbabnen^  Tbe  leadingtenet  by  which  they  distfeguidi 
themselves  frcHn  the  BuUioq  Committee  is,  that  it  i^swt  bnUimklNit 
tf OfVi  wfaicb  isy  and  akv^fs  was,  the  true  standard  of  tbe  cmr^m^ 
of  the  country.  They  noiBtain  that  it  isan  error  to  catt  hwHiwii 
the  standard,  inasmudi  as  it  b  not  the  arddb  which  eitbsr  is»  or  «mr 
was  demandable  as  a  legal  payment.  We  Aould.not  qus^rd  wkfii 
theae  ifaooriflts  if  i&  thus  representing  coin  to  bo  ^  standard^  Asf 
would  take  care  always  to  shew  that  Aey  speak  of  reid  coii^  on^af 
also  in  talking  of  its  v^ue,  they  would  take  care  always  to  shew 
that  ibey  mean  ffaat  vabie  ia  reference  to  buUion*  which  cqia  ^Iwa^rs 
bote  whoa  it  freely  circtilated,  that  is.  to  say,  when  the  Bsok  fMMd 
i|»cash;  and  which  it  always mnst bear wlwle tbeffr-isaio Mwpoaaiaii 
sif  cash  psymonts.  Wa  ourseives  by  terming  faaUimi  the  stnndaij, 
•by  no  nseans  wish  to  imply  tbsit  we  re^faireMi  exact  iwnrfrwori  wf 
smr  ouarenqr  to  it  An  occasifwil  devistbn. of  About  one  per.oaal. 
was  always  apt  to  result  from  the  ^vearing  of  our  guineas^  $ad  ^ 
f$t»hu  occasmuddeviatm  of  dnee  ur  four  per  ^cnt^fmm  thdr  not 
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_  cxportible  or  comertibley  etcept  when  lights  into  bdlionr. 
We  are  disposed  to  call  bullion  the  standard^  to  denominate  this 
«MTokM>le  dfference  depreciation,  and  we  would  not  complaia 
of  a  present  depreciation  of  paper  to  the  same,  or  even  to  some- 
ikii^Bear  the  same  extent. 

But  these  gentlemen  are  not  satisfied  to  contemplate  coin  as  sub- 
ject to  a  deviation  from  die  standard  of  bullion  only  to  this,  or  in- 
deed to  any  Innited  degree.  Coin,  they  ^y,  now  deviates  in  fact 
much  more  connderably  than  formerly,  and  they  plead  for  what- 
tvo*  may  be  the  extent  of  die  deviation  vrfiich  happens  to  exist. 
IW  principle  therefore  of  these  gentlemen  is  practically  the  same  as 
ibat  of  the  ideal  unit.  They  have  no  standard.  Let  the  present  20 
or  £5  per  cent,  difference  bi^tween  the  value  of  our  circulating 
nediBm  and  bullion  be  extended  to  40,  to  50,  to  80  or  90  per 
eeiit  still  dieir  {mnciple  will  support  them  in  the  doctrine  that  them 
ii  DO  depreciation. — Sull  they  may  continue  to  say  that  coin  in  their 
view  of  die  subject  is  the  standard,  and  there  may  still  exist  some 
sofitny  guineas  m  the  country,  which  soine  individuals  may  happen 
to  pus  among  their  paper  without  being  able  to  claim  any  discount. 
Tim  assertora  of  this  doctrine  do  not  mdeed  distinctly  acknowledge 
that  they  mean  to  proceed  this  length.  But  we  affirm,  that  if  they 
tiiall  stop  short,  they  certainly  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  own  doc- 
trine ;  and  we  cann6t  help  observing  also,  that  they  have  not  specified 
stwhat  point  they  mean  to  stop.  We  would  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quest them  to  consider  what  is  the  degree  of  difference  between  the 
price  of  bullion  and  of  paper,  which  will  induce  them  to  consider 
paper  as  depreciated,  and  what  the  mode  by  which  they  will  here- 
sfter  reconcile  dieir  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  depreciation 
widi  their  present  principles. 

There  is  another  general  and  sweeping  answer  given  to  all  the 
ieadiBg  principles  of  the  Btdlion  Committee,  which  has  been  at- 
nady  stated,  but  which  we  must  not  fail  herd  more  particularly  to 
notice.  It  is  that  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  is  the  sole  cause, 
hoth  of  the  present  high  price  of  gold,  and  of  the  depression  of  our 
exchanges.  On  this  extensive  and  important  topic  we  will  at  pre- 
Mit  content  ourselves  vrith  a  very  few  brief  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  term  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
i>9  inr  the  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  used,  and  as  we  hope  here^ 
tfter  to  shew,  extremely  incorrect. 

Secondly,  the  unfiivourable  balance  of  trade,  or  rather  of  pay- 
"VMtMf  which  is  affirmed  to  have  existed  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  last  three  years',  (for  die  exchanges  have  been  unfavourable  for 
^  that  time,)  is  inferred  from  documents  necessarily  imperfect, 
tad  is  therefore  assumed  without  sufficient  proof. 

But,  in  die  third  place,  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  thb 
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wifeYOkirable  bulatite  of  trade  aiMl  of  Mfnests^  htve  €9Uitedtanll 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  present  ^vii^  diere  is  so  certainty  that  the 
mtmt  cause  may  not  cootiniie,  and  OMy  not  by  its  contnulttice  pra- 
duce  a  still  farther  diminutiofi  of  the  value  of  our  pa|>ar  inexchange 
for  ^old,  and  a  still  farther  fall  of  our  exchanges.  About  three  suo- 
xessive  years  of  unfavourable  balance  faave^  according  to  this  princi- 
ple^ already  past,  and  where  is  the  ground  for  trusting  that  three  more 
yearS)  or  even  three  times  tbree  may  not  be  added  to  the  anmber: 
or  where,  accordii^  to  the  doctrine  in  qiisfltioni  is  our  secari^ 
against  thie  greatest  imaginable  fall  of  our  exchanges  even  in  a  single 
year  ?  The  asserters  of  this  doctrine  ought  j$l  least  to  mitigate  our 
fearsy  by  shewing  that  there  is  some  limit  to  the  depression.  Thrf 
ought  to  place  clearly  before  our  eyes  some  pomt,  below  which,  ia 
apite  even  of  the  most  unhappy  continuance  of,  what  they  call  oar 
unfavourable  balatid;  of  trade,  the  value  of  our  paper  cannot  utL 
JSot  one  of  the  pamphlets  before  us  suggests  the  existence  of  aay 
such  limit  We  are  therefore  in  this  case  at  the  mercy  dt  that  ua- 
.explained  thii^,  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade,  as  in  the  innne- 
diately  preceding  case,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  cem  which  eotireijr 
accommodates  itself  to  p^r,  and  as  in  the  finrt  moitioBed  case, 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ideal  unit. 

We  observe,  fourthly,  that'so  fisr  as  a|^ears  from  the  only  ac- 
credited tables,  between  the  time  of  the  reformation  of  our  gold 
coin  (1773),  to  that  of  the  suspension  of  tbe  cash  payments  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  market-price  of  gold  (we  refer  to  this  rather 
than  to  die  more  involved  question  of  the  e^^cfaanges)  never  depait* 
^  in  point  of  fact  in  more  than  a  very  trifling  degree  from  the  mnt- 
.  price.  But  during  thoae  ^  years,  was  there  noluctuaticm  in  what 
IS  called  the  balance  of  trade  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  there  must  have 
then  existed  some  check  to  depreciation  of  which  we  are  sow  des- 
titute. This  check  consisted  in  the  liability  to  be  drained  of  cash,  to 
which  the  Bunk  was  then  exposed  in  the  event  of  any  material  rise 
in  the  price  of  bullion,  in  the  actual  export  of  gold  which  then  took 
place,  and  in  the  limitation  of  paper  to  which  the  Erectors  weie 
accustomed  tq  rtsort ;  a  measure  which  they  th^itaelves  ackttou^ 
ledge  that  they  now  should  adopt,  if  they  expected  soon  to  be  com- 
pelled to  resume  their  cash  payments. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a  work  of  Mr.  Wi  LaoK,  a  Dkcctor  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland,  on  the  snbfect  of  depreciation,  which  aw 
by  accident  omitted  before  to  notice.  This  i'espectirt>le  Writer  op- 
poses the  conclusions  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  calls  our  air 
tention  chiefly  to  the  price  of  com,  as  bearing  on  the  great  subject 
jb  dispute.  He  admits  that  the  facility  of  creating  paper  prochicad 
by  '  the  suspension  of  payments  in  specie  enabled  us  to  maintaai 
those  increased  pominal  prices'  which  a  few  yesors  i^o  a  scarcity  of 
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iggnnatfd  by  tbe  imtiire  of  our  corn  laws  produced^  aid  sa^ 
luit  these  '  prices  most  olhenivise  have  been  checked  by  the  limited 
aiUure  of  our  circulatoig  jnedium/  This  amouots  to  aB  admissioD 
of  the  whole  of  our  preceding  observation,  and  indeed  ae  we  think 
of  the  main  point  of  the  present  dispute.* 

We  observe  then,  lastly,  that  from  whatever  cause  the  fall  of  our 
exchanges  and  the  high  price  of  bullion  may  proceed,  a  reduction  of 
our  Bsok  notes  must  operate  in  die  way  of  mitigation,  or  rather 
indeed  of  cure.    Hiis  we  stated  in  the  beginnipe  of  ^  present 

Cier.  We  shewed,  from  the  ver^  admission  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  a 
itation  of  the  quantity  of  the  circuiattng  medium  tended  most 
anqoestionaUy  to  improve  its  value — to  improve  its  value  in  com- 
panson  not  only  with  commodities  exchanged  for  it  at  home,  of 
which  we  shewed  bullion  to  be  one,  but  also  with  bullion  exchanged 
for  it  abroad,  and  with  foreign  coin  exchanged  for  it  abroad,  in 
other  words  to  improve  the  state  of  our  exchanges. 

Of  the  difficulty  of  applying  this  remedy,  of  the  danger  attend- 
ant on  too  sudden  a  reduction  of  paper,  oif  the  extreme  dellbacy  of 
the  question,  whether  die  Bank  should  or  should  not  open  at  anjr 
time,  which  can  be  now  distinctly  and  confidently  prescribed,  we 
are  felly  aware.  We  leave  the  determination  of  such  points  to  those 
whom  it  most  concerns ;  w«  so^ciently  perform  our  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  combat  some  of  die  dangerous  and  delusive  princi* 
ptes  which  have  been  put  forward  on  tfiis  subject. 

Of  the  pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bullion  Re- 
port, the  two  principal  have  already  been  reviewed  by  us  in  former 
Nambers ;  that  of  Mr.  Ric  ardo,  and  the  important  publication 
of  Mr.  HuffKissoN.  A  modest  Tract  on  thesame  side  has  beeti 
published  by  Mr.  Ho  abb  ;  which  we  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
oar  Headers.  And  at  the  moment  when  we  are  concluding  this 
artiele,  a  pamphlet  entitled  'Thoughts  on  theexpediency  of  establish- 
ing a  new  chartered  Bank,'  by  Josei^  Mary  att,  Esq.  M.  P.  has 
added  itself  to  the  Ipfly  pile  upon  our  table.  Mr.  Maryatt  enters  with 
iQudi  perspicuity  into  some  of  the  chief  points  which  are  contested, 
and  in  the  following  passage  has  happily  illustrated  the  influence  of 

*  We  fear  diat  Mr.  Wilton  trusts  far  too  rooch  to  the  circumstance  of  oar  exchanges 
'^'tog  recoT^red  after  the  years  of  scarctty.  The  exchange  "with  Hambuiigh  did  not 
thru  deriate  from  what  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  tables  represents  as  the  par  more  than  eigkt 
sod  a  half  per  cent,  which  amounted  to .  little  more  than  a  Suctaation  of  the  excbanee, 
pmperlv  so  called.  The  Hamburgh  exchange  is  stated  by  him  to  have  deviated  in  Ja- 
>m^  last  abore  Sf  per  cent,  and  we  understand  it  to  hare  fiiUen  still  more  sinc^ 
We  bopa  lo  enter  farther  mto  this  branch  of  the  subject  at  a  fature  oppoKuuity.  Mr. 
Wilion  thinks,  with  Mr.  Fonbknque  and  others,  (and  as  we  have  observed  in  our  text, 
Mr.  Law  b  of  the  same  sentiment,)  that  Bank  paper  never  can  be  issued  to  excess,  in 
I*  nod)  u  the  sopply  can  naver  exceed  tbe  demand.  We  have  already  remarked  on 
^  <itt)Ceraiis  nature  oC  this  error. 
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every  ftu^;iiientatwn  of  circulating  medtum  in  raising  the  price  <rf 
commodttiesy  and  in  finally  producing,  through  the  augmentation  of 
those  prices,  a  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign  bills,  or  in  other  wor<£i 
a  fall  in  the  exchanges. 

\  In  some  parts  of  India,'  he  savs,  ^  small  shells  called  cowries  are 
used  as  a  circulating  medium.  If  a  violent  storm  were  to  throw  up  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  these  cowries  upon  the  coast,  it  is  ohvious  that 
a  greater  number  of  them  would  soon  be  given  in  exchange  for  every 
other  commodiw ;  and  just  the  same  f^Stct  is  produced  here,  by  the 
increased  manu&cture  of  our  paper  circulating  medium.  If  we  const* 
der  Bank  notes  as  t>eing  purchased  by  ct)mmmiities,  instead  of  conai* 
dering  commodities  as  ^ing  purchased  by  Bank  notes,  we  shall  readily 
conceive  how  the  increase  of  their  quantity  diminishes  their  relative  va- 
lue. In  point  of  fact,  whenever  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  civ- 
cukting  medium  of  a  country  takes  place,  while  the  quantity  of  com- 
'modities  remains  the  same,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  commoditieay 
and  a  correspondent  decrease  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium 
must  necessarily  follow.' 

Although  a  considerable  augmentation'of  otur  Bank  paper  appean 
by  the  docnmenta  bid  before  the  Bullion  Committee,  as  well  aa  by 
an  account  recently  laid  before  Parliament,  to  have  taken  place, 
live  ought  not  to  asstune  that  even  any  new  quantity  of  it  is  abao- 
lutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  that  effect  which  is  here 
supposed  to  result  from  a  storm  throwing  up  a  new  quantity  of 
cowriea.  The  new  osconomy  which  the  extension  of  our  banking 
system  and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances  occasion  in  die  uae  <^ 
paper  nmy  silently  produce  an  iufluence  on  prices  aa  certain  and 
considerable  as  a  positive  augmentation  of  its  amount. 

Mr.  Maryatt  proceeds  to  say : 

'  Nor  is  this  evil  confined  to  articles  of  our  own  growth  and  manu- 
facture, but  exteiKls  to  our  foreign  commerce  by  its  influence  on  the 
foreiffn  exchanges;  for  when  the  currency  of  a  country  is^  deprecinlod, 
it  will  no  longer  purchase  the  same  amount  of  foreign  money  aa  be&m, 
to  be  invested  in  foreign  commodities ;  or,  to  put  the  case  in  the  oppo- 
site way,  if  a  merchant  upon  the  continent  is  offered  a  bill  of  e^ch^ge 
upon  London,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  Bank  notes,  not  convertible 
into  specie,  those  notes  can  only  be  invested  in  commodities  here  at  an 
advanced  price ;  and,  therefore,  he  will  only  take  the  bill  of  exchange 
at  such  a  depreciated  rate  as  indemnifies  him  for  the  advanced  price  of 
the  commodities/ 

But  however  we  may  agree  with  Mr.  Marryatt  in  these  pQ«i- 
tions,  we  confess  that  our  minds  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with 
his  in  respect  to  the  leading  susgestion  of  his  pamphlet.  Certain 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  common  with  certain  odier 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  have  been  guilty,  aa  Mr. 
Maryat  states,  of  supportbg  a  Marme  Insurance  Bill  lately  brought 
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into  parisament,  a^Mttst  yAxkdi  be  conteaded  on  tbe  ground  of 
ks  Tiolating  tbt  rights  of  two  chartered  companies.  This  pro- 
jected violation  of  charters  ought  to  be  punished^  as  it  should  seem, 
by  an  actnal  invasbn  of  die  Bank  charter,  and  '  the  niew 
cstabtudiment  would  moreover  be  made  the  instrumeiiC  of  putting 
the  isanes  of  tbe  Baid^  to  diat  test,  the  want^of  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  alledged  excess  and  depreciation  of  our  drculatiiq^  me* 
diuro/ 

If  die  present  evil  arose  from  an  insufficient  quantity  of  paper 
carrency,  we  could  easily  understand  how  the  creation  of  a  great 
additional  body  of  issuers  of  paper  might  work  a  cure,  u  the 
converse  be  tbe  case,  it  is  at  least  necessary  to  explain  in  what 
■amaer  the  new  company  is  to  effect  the  remedy ;  but  we  forbear  to 
aifairge  on  the  subject  of  this  speculation.  Our  principles  incline 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  chai^.  The  path  which  we  wish  to  tread 
is  simply  that  by  which  we  may  return  in  good  earnest,  though 
not  without  some  prudent  delay,  into  the  footsteps  of  our  ances- 
tors. ^.     . 

We  will  add  only  one  word,  which  Mr.  Chalmers,  as  we  hope, 
will  construe  into  a  farther  proof  of  our  dislike  to  innovation. 
We  wUl  fieurly  own  that  we  are  not  quite  free  from  apprehension 
of  some  dfimunition  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  p;old  coin,  or 
some  diai^  of  its  denomination.  A  measure  of  this  kind  unfor* 
tunatd^  offers  the  most  easy  mode  of  escape  from  the  evil  of  a 
depreciated  currency,  and  the  recent  advertisement  of  the  Bank^ 
SMictiotted  by  the  Privy  Council,  which  in  consequence  of  die 
increasing  difference  between  the  value  of  our  paper  and  Uiat  of 
nlver,  directs  that  dollars  which  had  been  issued  at  55.,  a  rate 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  above  dieir  value,  shall  in  future  be 
received  and  bsued  at  5i.  6J.,  has  strengthened  our  fears  on  this 
sutgect.  The  fs\\  in  the  value  of  our  paper  as  compared  with  the 
ptecious  metals,  (which  it  was  assumed  long  ago  that  a  favourable 
Mance  of  trade  would  soon  terminate,)  if  it  should  proceed  much 
farther  may  possibly  be  deemed  to  be  a  depression  too  great  and 
too  rapidly  and  fearfully  advancing  to  admit  of  any  other  adequate 
remedy.  To  lower  on  this  ground  the  standard  of  our  gold  coin 
would  indeed  be  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  bankruptcy  on  thq 
part  of  the  state,  and  it  would  be  a  measure  big  with  injustice  as 
It  respects  engagements  between  individuals.  We*  have  been  glad 
to  find  that  the  pamphlets  which  we  have  reviewed  do  not  sug- 
gest any  such  expedient,  but  we  fear  that  they  encourage  us  m 
a  course  which  leads  to  it,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  supply, 
^ugh  we  trust  unintentionally,  something  too  like  a  justification 
of  the  principle. '  It  is  for  the  legislature  to  preserve  us  from  this 
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calamity.  Tlinely  and  prmatif^  measuivf  however  can  flone 
check  the  rapid  accumulatioa  of  difficultiefi  by  wfaieh.  we  may  pre- 
sently find  onraelves  surrounded.  Onr  coavietion  nf  the  realt^  of 
a  depreciation,  and  our  wish  to  adhere  to  the  old  standard,  jdmj 
ffnea  come  too  kte.  The  season  for  acting,  vm  mean  especiaUj  the 
season  for  curtailing  our  pa^r^  may  hwe  ftaied,  witile  we  aie 
beginning  to  suspect^  to  examjoey  and  io  delibeiate.. 


Ebratum.— Jn  tome  Copies  a  qaotation  appears  at  page  61,  of  whidi 
fte  commencemeiit  had  dbready  been  given  at  page  5t. 
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A  Portrait  of  her  Rojal  Hi^^nttSTthe  Jate  Princess  Amelia,  eo^ved  hf[ 
Ag^r^from  a  paintiog  by  Mrs.  Mee.    5s.  proofs  lOs.  6d. 

British  Gallery  of  Portraits,' No.  V.   Atlas  4to.  11.  5s.  large  paper  ll.  Ids.^ 

The  Thames;  or  Graphic  Illustrations  of  the  Seau,  Villas,  Buildings,  and 
Scenery,  of  that  River,  Ne»  XII.    Imperial  8?o.  4s.  6d. 

British  Gallery  of  Engravings,  No.  VII.    U\,  Ss.  large  paper  31,  Ids.  6d. 

The  Aotiquanao  and  Topographical  Cabinet,  Vol.  VIII.  15s.  largp  pepar 
IL  4s« 

.   Ad  engraved  Portrait  of  William  Shakespeare,  at  the  Age  of  Thirty-three, 
from  an  original  lately  discovered.     10s.  6d.  proofs  11.  It- 

A  Description  of  the  Ancient  Terra  Cottas  in  the  British  Museum.  By 
Taylor  Combe,  Esq.  With  41  plates,  engraved  after  the  Drawings  of  William 
Aleiaoder,  Esq.    Koyal  8vo.  11.  lis.  6d.  Elephant  91  Ifis.  6d. 

A  Pictumaoe  Voyaf^  to  Indiay  by  the  way  of  China.  By  Tbomas  Da- 
niel, R.  A.  and  William  Daniel,  R.  A.    Folio,  with  50  engravings.    ISi.        • 

ARTS  AMD  SCIENCES. 

Rees's  Cyclopedia,  VoL  XVI.    Parts  L  and  IL 

BIOGRAPHT. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess 
Amelia.    By  Honoris  Scott,    fi.  6d. 

The  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet    By  the 
Rev.  William  Cox,  M. A.  F.R.S.F.A.S.    3  vols.  8vo.    21. 2s. 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  life  of  James  Caolfield,  Eiirl  of 
Charlemont.    By  Francis  Hardy,  Esq.  4to.  li.  lls.6d.  large  pbper  21. 12.9(|. 

BOTAHT. 

A  Botanical  OdeBdar;  exhihititig  ftt  one  View  the  §tomm  and  tpeeifie 
nune,  the  class,  order,  and  habitat,  of  aU  the  British  plants.  B^  tbe  RtC 
W.  ftelpe.    10s.  dd.  iMge  paper  lL2s« 

CLASSICS. 

Aschyli  pPrometbeus  Vinctus  ad  Fidem  Manuscriptorom  emendavit,  No- 
his,  et  Glossarium  adjecit  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfiel(^  A«  ^  College  ^. 
irbatatis  apud  Cantabrigieoses  Sudus,    6sp     •        ,  .  * 

DRAMA.  ; 

The  Family  Legend,  a  Tragedy.    By  Joanna  Baillie.    Ss.  6d. 
Hamlet  Travestie,  in  three  Acts,  with  Annotations  by  Dr.  Johnson  and 
^^ot^  Stevens*  Bsq.  and  other  commentators.    5s. 
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Tbe  Draourtic  Works  of  George  lillo;  with  Memotrt  of  the  Aotbor.  Bj 
ThoDus  DaTies.    9  vols,  royal  i8ta&    1^. 

CDUCiLTTOV. 

Moral  Truths  and  Studies  in  Natural  Historj,    By  Mr.  Cockle.    7s. 

The  History  and  Advemures  of  little  Heairy,  exeaiplt6ed  in  a  terieft  of 
Figures.     6s. 

A  new  Introduction  to  Reading,  adapted  to  Children  from  Six  to  Twdv* 
Xears  of  Age.    D?  the  Rev.  G.  Davies,  A.  M.    8to.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  priodpally  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  aad 
public  Seminaries,  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  examples.  By  W.  Mar- 
ratt.    8vo.    16s. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Globes,  illustrated  with  an  exteoaive 
aud  select  variety  of  Questions,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  W.  Tbackwmj.  Sa. 

BISTORT. 

The  Chronicles  of  Knguerrand  de  Moibtrelet.  Translated  br  Thomas 
Johnes,  Esq.     19  voU.  8vo.  with  a  4to.  vol.  of  plates.    7l.  4s.  boards. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  translated  from  the  Welch  Copy, 
attributed  to  Tysilio.  By  Peter  Roberts,  A.M.  4to.  2L  8s.  large  paper 
!51.  Ss. 

The  New  Chronicle  of  England  and  France.  By  Robert  Fabyan,  named 
by  himself  tlie  Concordance  of  Histories.  Reprinted  from  Pvnson's  Edition 
of  1516,  the  first  part  collated  with  the  Edition  of  1533  and  1559,  and  thf 
second  with  a  Manuscript  of  the  Author's  own  time,  as  well  as  the  sut»sequefit 
Editions,  including  the  diflerent  continuations,  with  a  Biographical  and  Lite- 
rary Preface.    By  Henry  Ellis.    4to.    31. 38. 

LAW, 

Bibliotheca  I^um ;  or  Complete  Catalogue  of  the  Common  and  Statute 
Law  Books  of  the  United  Kingdooo,  with  their  Dates  and  Prices.  By  Joho 
Clarke.    9v     . 

A  Treatise  on  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  By  William  Ballantine,  Esq.  of 
the  Inner  Temple.     Bvo. 

The  law  of  Principal  and  Accessary.  By  U.CDedy,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
Law«     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  First  Principles  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  treated  in  a  plain  an4 
familiar  maimer,  and  illustrated  with  Ftgores,  Diagrams,  and  Refereooes  to 
well-known  objects,  for  the  use  of  yoong  persons.  By  L  Marsh,  Esq.  5a. 
'  The  Priacipies  of  Fluxions,  designed  for  tbe  use  of  Studeuts  in  tbe  Uni« 
versity.  By  William  Dealtry,  M.  A«  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  East 
India* College,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Royal  Svo.  14s. 
hoards. 

.    BteaitigAMtiacoieiitf  for  the  Year  tail.    By  WiHiaia  Frend,  Esq.    Iteao. 
Jt.. beards. 

MEDtCmX,  SUaOBRT,  aVATOMTi 

Letters  coaceming  tbe  Diseases  of  the  Urethra.  By  Charles  Bell.  Bro. 
7f.  6d. 

Discourses  cfn  the  Management  of  lufaats,  and  the  Treatment  of  their 
Diseases,  wricten4n  a  plain  ramiHar  style,  to  render  them  intelligibloand  ose» 
fut  to  all  mothers.    By  John  Herdman,  M.  D.    8vo.  6s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the  Eye,  commonly  called 
Weakness  of  Stghu  By  John  Stevenson,  Member  of  the  Royal  CoHegiB  of 
Surteons.-  -London.    8vo.  5s. 

The  Anoual  Medieal  Review  and  Register  for  1609,  Vol  II.    8vo.  12s. 
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ObMrvaliqBt  on  the  Curt  of  Cancer.   By  Thomat  DeBmaiiy  M«  I>.  8ro.  St. 

Pbarniacopoeia  Officinalis  Britaonica.  By  Richard  Stocker,  Apothecary  to 
Ga/t  Hospital.     8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Ad  laqoiry  into  the  Causes  producing  the  extraordinary  addition  to  the 
Domber  of  fnsane.    By  William  Saunders  Haslam,  M.  D.    5s. 

Remarks  on  the  Noroenclatdre  of  the  New  London  Pharmacopoeia.  By 
John  Bostock,  M.  D.    2s.  6d. 

Synopsis  Pharmacopoeie  liondinensis.    Is.  6d. 

Surgical  Observadons,  Part.  III.— On  Injuries  of  the  Head,  and  miscella- 
aeous  subjecu.    By  John  Abernethyy  f .  R.  S.    8vo.  7s. 

Practiral  Observations  on  the  Sclerocele,  and  other  Morbid  enlargements 
of  the  Testicle;  also  on  the  Cause  and  Core  of  the  Acute,  Spurious,  and 
Chronic  Hydrocele.     By  Thomas  Ramsden,  Sureeon  to  Chnst's  and  the 
Foundling  Hospitals,  and  Assisunt  Surgeon  to  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    8vo.  * 
7s.  6d. 

A  Dissertation  on  Insanity.    By  William  Black,.  M.  D*    2s. 

A  Familiar  Treatise  on  the  I^revention  and  Cure  of  Asthma,  diflBcultr  of 
Breathing,  Wheezing,  and  Winter  Cough ;  with  explicit  Instructions  for  their 
Management  and  Cure.  To  which  are  added,  Directions  for  the  use  of  8tra- 
moDium.    By  Mr.  Pisher.    d?o.  2s. 

A  new  System  of  Physic^  and  Medical  Surgery.  By  R.  Reece,  M.  D.  8ro. 
12s. 

niostrations  of  Madness;  exhibiting  a  singular  Case  of  Insanity,  and  a  no 
less  remarkable  difference  in  Medical  Opinion.    By  John  Haslam.    5s.  6d. 

Additional  Cases,  with  further  Directions  to  the  Faculty,  relating  to  the 
ase  of  the  Humuhis  or  Hop,  in  Gout,  and  Rheumatic  Afiections.  By  A, 
Freake.    8vo.  ls.6d. 

Oo  the  Diseases  of  the  Generatire  System.  By  John  Robertson,  M.  D. 
8*0.  Us. 

MILITARY. 

A  Military  Surrey  and  Plan  of  the  Operations  of  Lord  Wellington,  in  Por* 
tugal.    2s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  in  Portugal.    2s.  66. 

An  Account  of  the  Campaigns  in  Poland,  in  the  Years  1806  and  IdOT* 
vitb  brief  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Composition  of  the  Russian  Aimy. 
By  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Knt.  and  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  King.  4to.  It  lis.  6d. 
6ne  paper  21. 2s. 

Esiai  sur  le  Systeme  Militvre  de  Buonaparte,  ou  Ton  demontre  parquoi  set 
troupes  ont  eu  cette  malheureuse  preponderance  sur  celles  du  Continent; 
pun  d'une  analyse  de  la  Revolatioo  Francoise  et  da  courooaement  de  S.  M. 
Corse.    7s. 

IflSCELLAMBOUS. 

Obserratioos  suggested  by  tlie  Strictures  of  the  Edinbuivh  Review  upos  Oa* 
ford,  and  by  the  two  Replies ;  containing  some  Aceount  of  the  btie  Changes  in 
that  University.     By  HENarHuME  Drummond,  Esq.    8ro.    2s« 

A  Great  Personage  proved  to  have  been  Junios,  &o.    8vo. 

The  true  Sense  and  Meaning  of  the  System  of  Nature,  a  'pot^umotts 
Work  of  M.  Helvetins.    Translated  By  Daniel  Isaac  Eaton.    Ss. 

Tythes  no  oppression;  shewn  in  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  of  Abbotf-glebe Ma- 
«or.    By  Paul  Oldrii^ht.    ls.6d. 

The  Cambridge  Problems,  being  a  Collection  of  the  printed  Questions, 
proposed  to  the  Candidates  for  die  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  the  general 
Ettmioationa,  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  1810  inclusive,  with  a  rrefkce. 
Bj  a  Graduate  Of  the  U  niversity.    6s. 

Letters  of  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Deffiind,  to  the  Hon.  Horaoe  Walpole, 
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aftertnirds  Earl  of  Orford,  from  ihc  year  17M  w>  the  year  tT90;  to  which 
are  added,  Letters  of  Madame  du  Defiand  to  Voltaire.  Published  from  tbm 
Originals  at  Strawberry  Hili.    4  vols.  12ino.  1^.  2s. 

A  Minute  Detail  of  the  Attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cumberlaod, 
aad  of  the  Facts  relating  to  that  Event.    8vo.    4s.  66. 

The  Prebendary  and  the  Curate;  comprehending  an  impartial  Eipoattion  of 
the  State  of  parochial  Affairs  in  Sawley  Wilne  and  Long  Eatooy  Derbyshire. 
By  the  Rev.  Thouias  Humphries,  A.M.   ^ 

A  concise  History  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Effects  of  the  Papal  Sapre- 
macy ;  with  Observations  on  the  Alterations  made  in  it  by  Buonaparte.  8vo« 
Ss.  dd. 

Miscellaneous  Questions  on  History  and  Chronology,  with  an  Explanation 
of  some  of  the  common  Terms  used  in  both ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
World  before  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ;  the  preservation  of  the  ScriptoreSy 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Evidence  of  theXrtitb  of  Revelation.  To  which  is  added^ 
the  History  of  the  false  Prophet  Mahomet,  &c. 

Mirror  of  the  Graces;  or,  the  English  Ladies*  Costume.  58.  CoIooreiL 
rs.  6d. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of  Nicolas  Tomlinson,  Esq.  a  Captain  in 
bis  Majesty's  Navy.     Ss. 

'  «'^he  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  Physicians^  who 
have  attended  his  Majesty  during  his  illness,  touching  the  State  of  his  MajesQr^ 
HealthJ    «s. 

Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  l^Espinasse.    3  vols.  12mo.   18s. 

An  Inquiry  iuto  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Poetic  Licence.  By  N.  A.  Vi- 
gors, jun.  Esq.    Royal  8vo.    15s. 

'  Instructions,  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  Eng* 
land,  on  the  State  and  Dangers  of  fbeir  Religion.    By  Dr.  MHner,  V.  A.    Ss, 

The  Philanthropist,  No.  XL   28. 6d. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Tables  requisite  to  be  used  with  the 
Nautical  Ephemeris;  being  New  Tables  of  Natural  Sines,  Natural  versed 
Sines,  and  Logarithms  of  Numbers,  from  1  to  100,000.     3s. 

The  East,  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1811.  By  John  Mathisoa  and 
Alexander  Way  Mason.    8s. 

True  Stories;  or,  interesting  Anecdotes  of  Young  Persons;  desigDe<( 
through  the  medium  of  Example,  to  inculcate  principles  of  Virtue  and  Piety. 
12mo.  4s.  6d. 

The  Reformer;  comprising  twenty-two  Essays  on  Religion  and  Mormfitj. 
12mo.  6s. 

Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the  Prevalence  of  Vice,  and  09 
the  Dangerous  E6Rects  of  Seduction.     ISma  3s. 

The  Merchant's  and  Artificer's  Companion,  and  Practical  Ouide  to  Ao- 
eeuots.  By  John  Harris  MTicks,  of  Englefieid  Green,  Egbam,  Surry.  3a:  6d. 
bottML 

M17STC. 

Musical  Illustrations  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake;  coosisting  of  Lays,  with  Ac- 
companiments for  the  Harp  and  riano^forte.  By  Joseph  Kemp,  .Mus.  Doc. 
8vo.  9s.;  4to.  12s. 

**  Remember  Me;**,  a  Song,  with  an  Accompaniment.  By  L.  V.  Beethovea^ 
Is.  6d. 

**  The  Last  Token,  or  Remember  Me;"  composed  on  occauon  of  tfae  Prin- 
cess Amelia's  mournful  Present  to  the  King.    By  H.R.  Bishop. 

HATTGATION, 

An  Essay  demonstrating  the  Practioabili^  and  Advanttige  of^  the  Ditcovery 
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of  tbe  Longitade  at  Sea,  bj  solar  ObMrvation  of  tbe  first  Meridian.    Bj  Q. 
Adams.  5i. 

KATUEAL   BISTORT. 

Tbe  Genealogy  of  tbe  English  Racer,  from  the  earliest  Times,  to  tbe  p^ 
riod  of  tbe  btroduction  of  foreign  biood  into  England.  By  O.  Heraby 
Morland.   8vo.    16s. 

nafLhSt  TALES,  a^MAKCM. 

Aficia  and  Cioridan,  or  tbe  Ofl&pring  of  Bercba.    9  vols.  8vo.   10s. 

The  Royal  Exile,  or  Victims  of  Human  Passions.  By  Mrs.  Green.  4 
rds.   Ih 

llie  Daogbters  of  Isenberg,  a  Bavarian  Romance.  By  Alicia  Tyndal  Pal- 
met'.     11. 4s. 

The  Mountain  Cbiei;  or  the  Descendant  of  William  Tell.    4  vols,  ll 

Tbe  Speare  of  the  Mountains  of  Granada.    3  vols.   15s. 

Tbe  Royal  Sufierer,  or  Intrigues  of  the  18th  Century.    3  vols.  15s.  6d. 

Tbe  Novels  of  Daniel  de  Foe.    12  vols,  foolsc.  8vo.  31. 12s. 

Elfrkia,  Heiress  of  Belgrave.    By  Miss  Emma  Parker.    4  vols.   208. 

Isidora  of  Milan.    5  vols.   25s. 

Incident  and  Interest;  or  Copies  from  Nature.  By  Miss  Squire.  2  vols. 
iSmo.    9s, 

Sc  Indoe,  or  theJtosicrucian.    6s. 

Contes  k  ma  Fille.    Par  J.  B.  Bouilly.    2  vols.  12mo.  8s.  6d. 

Chun  mnd  8i-Iing ;  an  Historical  Romance,  in  which  is  introduced  some 
Aooonnt  of  tbe  Customs,  Manners,  and  Moral  Conduct  of  the  Chinese. 
Royal  ]2mo.    5s. 

Married  life,  or  Faults  00  both  Sides.    By  Miss  Howard.    5  vols.  12mo. 

159. 

Jolia  de  Vienne,  a  Parisian  Tale,  imitated  from  the  French.  4  vols.  12oKy. 
IL  Is. 

A  Fadier^s  Tales  to  bis  Daughter.    By  J.  N.  Bonilly.   2  vols.  12mo.  98. 

The  Sorrows  of  Eliza^or  a  Tale  of  Misfortune.  By  R.  B.  Bayles,  Esq. 
lUyallieiiio.  7s.6d. 

The  Mysterious  Uanij,  or  Subterranean  Horrors.  By  A.  J.  Crandolpb.,  5 
vols.  121110.    15s. 

The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  carefolW  revised  and  occasionally  coN 
Rcted  from  the  Anibic;  to  which  is  added,  a  Selection  oi  New  Tales,  now 
irst  translated  from  the  Arabic  Originals;  also  an  Introdocttoa  and  Notes, 
iUostrative  of  tbe  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Mahommedans. 
B]r  Jonathan  Scott,  LL.D.  Oxford,  late  Oriental  Professor  at  the  Royal  Mi- 
utny  and  East-India  Colleges,  &c.  6  vols,  post  8vo.  31.  13s.  6d.  demy  8va 
51.5s.  andl8mo.  ll.  16s. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  4  vob.  royal  12nio.  •  Translated  by 
Beaumont. 

PHILOLOGT. 

A  Vocabulary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Boclisb,  abiidged  from  the  4to  edi- 
taoa  of  Rkbardsoa's  Dicdonary,  edited  by  Charles  WtBuns,  Esq.  LL.D. 
F.R.S.  By  David  Hopkins,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  tbe  Bangid  Establishtnent. 
itofil9f*.    lilds. 

A  New  Dictionary  of  tbe  English  and  German  Lngua^as.  2  vols.  8ra. 
lL4i.  ioe  paper,  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Greek  Idions,  exhibited  in  select  Ptesaget  from  the  best  Authors ;  widi 
&o^ish  No«ai  and  a  P^vsinc  Index.  To  which  are  added.  Observations  on 
«HBe  Idiom  of  cba  Gi^ek  Lmgoafi     By  tbe  Bev,  William  Neilsoo,  D.D. 

FOETXr. 
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POET»T. 

Poems.    By  Aodrew  M'lotosh,  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Glenochel»  ft  Dctcripdre  Poem.  Bj  James  Kenned/.  S  toU.  foolscap  8vo» 
te6d. 

The  Tjrolese  Villigen,  or  a  Prospect  of  War ;  with  other  Tales.  Bj  Mr. 
Rohioson.    8vo.   6s. 

Joseph,  a  Religious  Poem,  in  Uank  verse.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lucas, 
Curate  of  Avebury,  Wilu.    8  vols.  8vo.    il.  Is. 

Oenevicveu  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Drave,  with  Odes  and  other  Poems,  chiefly 
Amatory  and  Descriptive.    Bv  John  Stewart,  Esq.  foolscap  8vo.    9s. 

Feelii^;  or  Sketches  from  Life^  with  other  Pieces.    By  a  Lady.  ISmo.  5s. 

Remains  of  Nithsdaleand  Galloway;  a  Song.  By  R.  H.  Cromek.  3ro^ 
l«s. 

A  few  Poenu  relative  to  an  unprecedented  Attack  on  a  Lady's  Chanic* 
tar.    6s. 

The  Curse  of  Kehama.    Bj[  Robert  Southey.    4to.    11.  lis.  6d. 

Felissa,  or  the  Life  and  Opinions  of  a  Kitten  of  Sentiment.    5s.  dd» 

The  Fifth,  or  Paper  Age,  a  Satire.    5s. 

Poems.    Bv  Miss  Holford.    8vo.    68. 

Dunk^ld,  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  otlier  Poems,  including  Translations  from 
the  Gaelic.    By  PetrosArdilensis.    foolscap  Bvow   6s. 

The  Old  Bard's  Earawell.    By  Mr.  Jerningham*    Ss.  6d. 

Failles.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Rowe,  LL.B.  8vo.  ts.  each|  lai^  P»P^9 
Is.  6d.  . 

POLITICS,   AND  POLITICAL   ECOKOMT. 

A  clear,  fiiir,  and  candid  Investigation  of  the  Popnlatioo,  Commerce,  and 
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Akt-  I.    Giographit  de  Strabon^  traduile  du  Grec  en  Fran^ 
cats.     Tome  premier,    i  Paris^    de  llmprimerie  Impiriale. 

An-xm. 

TN  a  former  number  we  had  oocamon  to  make  some  remarks  on 
'*  Strabo's  Geography,  the  true  character  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  but  little  understood,  and  to  have  excited  much  less 
general  attention  than  might  be  expected  from  a  work  containing 
such  various  and  accurate  information.  We  are*  happy  there- 
fore in  the  opportunity  now  afforded  us  of  drawing  the  public 
attention  once  more  to  this  subject;  and  although  our  notice 
will  be  chiefly  directed  to  points  of  a  subsidiary  nature,  yet  whoever 
reflects  on  the  intimate  connection  which  these  matters  have  with 
the  whole  body  of  the  work,  that  they  have  exercised  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  scholars  of  the  present 
age,  and  that  in  a  right  understanding  of  them  are  involved  the  ac- 
curacy and  consistency  of  the  ^stem  in  all  its  ^rts,  will  not,  we 
venture  to  hope,  regs^d  the  length  of  our  disquisition  as  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  real  value. 

The  translators  indeed  have  themselves  given  a  tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  the  original  in  the  opening  of  their  preface.  They 
observe  that  '  it  contains  nearly  the  whole  history  of  knowledge 
from  the  time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Augustus:  it  treats  of  the 
origin  of  nations,  of  their  change  of  abode,  the  foundation  of 
cities,  the  establishment  of  empires  and  republics,  and  the  history 
of  the  inost  distinguished  men,  and  we  find  there  an  immense  col- 
lection of  facts  which  we  should  elsewhere  seek  in  vain.'  From 
this  encomium  however  some  deduction  must  be  made.  «Much 
of  the  ancient  history  of  mankind  has  been  preserved  to  us  by 
the  writings  of  Herodotus,  and  lias  bten  lately  exhibited  with  new 
and  important  lights  unborrowed  from  Strabo,  or  from  any  ancient 
author.  Few  persons  who  have  examined  the  subject  will  dispute 
the  position  of  Major  Kennell,  that  in  the  geography  of  Africa  at 
least,  the  information  of  Strabo  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Herodotus — at  the  same  time  we  must  admit  his  survey  of  Eu- 
rope to  be  almost  an  ent'ure  accession  of  new  matter^  while  that  of 
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Egypt  and  Asia  far  exceeds  in  accuracy  and  metliod  the  loose 
record^  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  remarkable  that  during  a  space  of  near  500  years,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  should  have  been 
added  to  the  science  of  geography.  The  conquests  of  the  Ronums 
westward  did  certainly  bring  them  acquainted  with  parts  of  Eurc^ 
hitherto  little  known;  but  in  the  east,  neither  the  Mapedonian 
nor  the  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to  light 
that  was  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia;  while  in  Africa, 
as  Major  Rennell  justly  observes,  geography  lost  ground.  In 
Ae  course  of  this  period  indeed,  many  writers  on  the  subject 
appeared;  but  whatever  were  their  merits,  (and  the  merits  even  of 
tibe  most  eminent  among  them,  Eratosthenes,  seem  to  be  not  highly 
rated  by  Strabo,)  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.  We  m^  col- 
lect indeed  from  a  curious  circumstance  little  known  or  regarded, 
that  no  complete  or  systematic  work  on  geography  at  Aat  time 
exbted :  for  it  appears  from  two  or  three  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
'Atticus,  that  he  once  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  trea- 
tise himself  on  the  subject.  He  was  deterred  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
ing, and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even  Eratosthenes  had  been 
censured  by  the  writers  who  succeeded  htm.  In  feet,  he  was  pro- 
balbly  restrained  by  a  conscioutoess  of  his  own  iticompetency  in 
'point  of  science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
nis  friend :  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  cannot 
regret  that  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system  of  geography  to  be  got 
up,  10  he  himself  hints  that  it  was  mtended  to  be,  durii^  a  short 
summer  tour  among  his  country  houses  in  Italy. 

It  is  not  however  merely  to  the  respective  character  of  die  two 
individuals  that  we  must  attribute  die  mferiority  of  the  geography 
of  Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strabo.  Much 
Undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  complexion  of  the  times 
in  which  dbey  respectively  lived.  The  former  came  to  the  task 
with  few  materials  supplied  to  his  hands.  Every  thing  was  to  be 
collected  by  his  oven  mdustty,  without  the  aid  of  previous  his- 
toiy,  without  political  documents,  or  political  authority.-  The 
tasteinoreover  and  habits  of  the  people  for  whom  he  vnote,  which 
must  ever  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  compositkm  of  any 
writer,  denlanded  odier  qualities  than  rigid  authenticity  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  facts.  It  should  be  remembered  tfiat  he  vras 
hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  story-telling  age ;  the  pleasure  of 
wondering  had  not  yet  been  superseded  by  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ii^ ;  and  the  nine  deities  who  give  name  to  his  books  might  be 
alK>wed  to  impart  some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  where- 
ever  sober  truth  was  insufficient  to  complete  or  adorn  his  narrative. 
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Befoie  die  age  of  AuffoatQSy  however,  as  entire  revolution  had 
bceo  effected  in  the  iotellectualhabito  and  literary  pursuits  of  wen. 
The  world  was  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  reading 
wolsh.  Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in  every  place.  Ac- 
cordin^y,  it  became  Uie  chief  business  of  writers  who  projected 
any.  eztepsive  work  to  eiamine.  and  compares  what  was  already 
written,  to  weigh  probabilities,  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
differences,  and  to  decide  between  contending  authorities,  as  wiell 
as  to  collect  and  methodise  a  multitude  of  iiulependent  facts,  and 
to  mould  them  into  one  regular  and  consistent  form. 

It  was  not  without  a  just  sense  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  his  andertaking  that  Strabo  engaged  in  this  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many  years  were 
em|rfoyed  ui>on  it,  is  notcertam;  but  we  are  sure,  from  the  inci* 
dental  mention  made  in  different  passages  of  historical  events 
widely  distant  from  each  other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  life ;  during  the  greatest  part  of  which  period  he 
was  engaged  in  a  personal  inspection  of  many  provinces  of  the 
Roman  enuure,  travelling  often  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
fersons  bi^  in  authority. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  to  read  any  of  his  larger  descriptiona 
without  feeling  the  advanti^e  possessed  by  an  eye-witness  over  a 
jaere  compiler.  The  strjoog  and  expressive  outlines  which  he 
draws,  convey  a  lively  idea  not  merely  of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
iioos,  but  of  the  surface  and  general  character  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts. These  outlines  dace  carefully  filled  up  by  a  methodical 
and  often  minute  survey  of  the  whole  region ;  marking  distinctlv 
its  coast,  its  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains ;  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
the  cooctition  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin,  language, 
and  traffic:  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  m  the 
atates  of  Greece  especially,  we  meet  with  continual  information 
respectmg  persons  and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to 
eveiy  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  that  extraordinary 
people. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number  and  authenticity  of  the 
frets  which  it  communicates  that  this  work  derives  its  value.  Every 
fBqge  bears  evideaace  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind — a 
mind  c&ciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace  the  causes 
and  connexion  of  things  as  well  in  the  province  of  physical  phe^ 
•omena,  as  in  the  more  intricate  and  varying  system  of  human 
^ffiurs.  In  this  reqpect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Po* 
lyhiiis*  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian  for  reflection  and 
his  steady  love  of  truth,  he  has  not  copied  the  formality  of  his 
digressions  which  so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and 
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^Iiich  would  be  yet  more  unsuited  t6  a  geographicai  work.  Tbe 
reasonings  and  reflections  of  Strabo  are  just  those  which  wobKI 
.  naturally  be  excited  in  a  mind  previously  well  informed^  b^  the 
scenes  over  which  he  was  travelling ;  but  they  never  tempt  him  txp 
lose  sight  of  his  main  purpose^  the  collection  and  arrangment  of 
facts,  lliere  is  a  gravity,  a  plainness,  a  sobriety,  and  good  sense 
in  all  his  remarks  which  constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  subor- 
dinate and  incidental,  suggested  immediately  by  the  occa^on ;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  as  a  well-edu- 
cated man  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  any  subject. 

On  tliese  accounts  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  perusal  of  every 
scholar,  even  if  the  geographical  information  were  less  abundant 
and  authentic  than  it  really  is.  But  tKe  miserably  corrupt  state 
of  the  text  seems  to  have  discouraged  translators  as  well  as  readers. 
Certain  it  is  that  translations  of  Strabo  into  the  modem  languages 
are  fewer  hi  number,  and  of  a  more  recent  date,  than  those  of 
any  ancient  author,  wiiose  information  has  been  so  often  appealed 
to  as  authoritative  and  curious.  The  Italian  version  by  Buonac- 
ciuoli  w^  indeed  published  in  156£^  but  that  in  German  by  Pent- 
zel  did  not  appear  till  1775,  and  was  not  then  completed;  and  a 
single  book,  that  which  relates  to  Spain,  was  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  Spanish,  so  late  as  17B7,  by  Don  Juan  Lopez,  geo- 
graphet  to  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  file.  8cc.  TTie  French  transla- 
tion also  promised  by  Brequigny  in  his  edition  of  die  three  first 
books  of  Strabo,  published  in  1765,  appears  to  have  been  in  part, 
at  least,  executed,  Bince  it  is  once  mentioned  in  a  note  by  the 
present  translators,  but  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  executed  does 
.not  appear. 

The  present  version  was  undertaken-  by  the  order  of  Buonamrte^ 
when  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic.  To  Messieurs  De  la 
Porte  Du  Theil  and  Coray,  were  assigned  the  trandation,  with 
the  critical  and  historical  notes ;  and  to  M.  GosseUn  the  forma- 
tion of  the  maps,  and  the  geographical  illustrations.  In  their 
preface  the  translators  have  stated  without  reserve,  but  we  must 
add  also,  without  exaggeration,  the  difficulties  of  their  attempt:  as 
our  attention,  however,  will  now  be  chiefly  given  to  the  preliminary 
«natter,  we  must  defer  to  a  future  opportunity,  when  the  entire  wo^ 
shall  come  before  us,  our  account  of  tbe  critical  m^its  of  this 
perfdrnnance,  although  we  shall  not  scruple  here  to  subioin  a  few 
remarks  of  a  philological  kind,  which  have  occurred  in  the  perusal 
of  this  volunie,  the  only  one  which  has  yet  reached  ud. 

To  the  translation  is  prefixed  a  <j[issertation  by  M.  Gosselin  on 
the  itineraiy  measures  of  the  ancients.  As  thu  subject  is  new,  and 
as  Major  Kennell's  chapter  on  the  Greek  stade,  has  been  denomi- 
tiated  *  clear  and  satisfactory,'  the  reader  will  possibly  indulge  us 
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in  a  discuBdoiiy  which  will  comprize  many  curious  particulars  in 
the  history  of  ancient  geography. 

Strabo  flourished  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Hberius,  and  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
latter.  He  therefore  Uved  prior  to  any  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tances on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  degrees  of  longitude 
and  latitude.  But  this  writer,  and  his  predecessors  in  the  same 
branch  of  science,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  mea* 
auring  the  distance  from  the  equator  as  from  a  fixed  line,  by  which 
die  comparatively  northerly  or  southerly  situations  of  places  might 
be  determined;  nor  were  they  ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which 
the  loi^itude,  or  distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  each 
pther,  might  be  est'unated.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy,  in 
the  second  century,  to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regular  sys- 
'  tern,  and  to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one  place, 
if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other, 
and  abo  with  its  distance  from  the  equator,  and  Aom  the  iirst  meri- 
dian, drawn  through  Ferro  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  as 
beii^  the  most  westerly  point -of  the  earth  known  at  that  time. 

Tibe  ancient  geographers  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of  deter- 
mining distances,  than  actual  mensuration :  but  it  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  result  of  this  knowledge  comnmnicable,  to 
establish  some  common  measure  or  standard  to  which  other  men^ 
surations  might  be  referred.     The  most  ancient  and  received  itiner 
rary  measure  among  the  Greeks  was  the  stade,  which  appears  to 
have  had  a  very  rude  origin.     It  is  said  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  Hercules,  and  to  be  derived  from  an  athletic  exertion  of  hb 
own,  as  it  comprehended  the  distance  which  he  was  able  to  run 
without  taking  breath.     This   he   established  as  the  measure  of 
the  length  of  the  auXo^,  or  foot  course,  at  the   Olympic   games, 
and  from  the  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  th^  mea- 
sure became  an  itinerary  computation.     This  distance  the  hero, 
who  instituted  it,  measured  again  by  the  length  of  his  foot,  which 
he  found  equal  to  one  six-hiuidredth  part  of  the  course.     Such  is 
the  origin  both  of  the  Olympic  foot,  and  the  olympic  stade,  the 
former  of  which  exceeded  the  common  or  Roman  foot  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  foot  of  Hercules  exceeded  that  of  ordi- 
nary men,  which  excess  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  proportion 
of  25   to   24.     But  the  stade  was  not   the   only  itinerary  mea- 
,  sure  in  use  among  the  Greeks,  or  rather  among  such  as  are  spe- 
cified by  the  Greek  Writers.     Herodotus  mentions  the  parasanga 
and  the  schoenusy  and  speaks  of  both  as  multiples  of  the  stade, 
and  as  used  conjointly  with  it.     Xenophon  computes  the  march  of 
the  auxiliaries  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  a  journey  of  7d  days,  and 
of  more  th^  14;0Q0  stadeSj  by  parasangs  only.     Strabo  mentions 
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both  die  schoenus  and  die  parasanga,  and  Athemeus  speaks  of  tliett 
as  well  known  itinerary  measures  in  his  own  time.  The  remarit 
therefore  of  M.  Gosselin  is  too  general,  that  ^  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  stades  to  all  their  itinerary  measures/ 

He  is  still  more  incorrect  in  laying  it  down  as  a  generid  prin- 
cipie,  that  the  stade  always  consisted  of  600  feet,  or  400  cubits. 
This  number  is  only  to  he,  found  in  the  Greek  writers,  as  the  Latin 
almost  uniformly  assign  625  nominal  fe^t  to  the  same  measure,  and 
dns  difference  in  the  calculation  of  the  same  distances  is  easily 
reconciled  by  considering  the  stade  as  of  a  fixed  extent,  but  fiaUe 
to  a  different  computation,  as  these  feet  were  of  different  dimen- 
sions. The  Roman  foot  being  to  the  Greek  as  24  to  25,  it  re- 
quired the  addition  of  a  24th  part  to  complete  the  Xeagdi  of  die 
stade.  M.  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  thitt  die  term  was  applied  to  other , 
measures  of  different  dimensions,  and  that  these  varied  accordingly 
as  the  foot  was  longer  or  shorter :  we  do  not  however  think  that 
there  was  so  much  variety  as  he  supposes ;  and  i^e  much  doubt  if 
any  denomination  of  feet  were  in  use  besides  the  common  on^ 
taken  from  the  measure  of  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  Her- 
culean or  Olympic.  The  latter  of  these,  we  think,  was,  in  the 
early  times  of  Greece,  the  sole  itinerary  foot  measure.  A.  Gelliitf, 
indeed,  says,  that  there  were  stadia  in  Greece  of  600  <common  feet 
only ;  but  if  the  passage  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that  he  refers 
to  the  length  of  places  of  gymnastic  exercise,  not  to  that  of  the 
stadium  as  an  itinerary  measure. 

It  is  observed  by  Suidas,  that  when  the  length  of  the  mile  was 
reduced  from  4,800  to  4,500  feet,  or  one-sixteendi  part,  that  of 
the  stade  continued  the  same,  seven  stades  and  a  half  only  instead 
of  eight  being  assigned  to  the  mile. 

Were  the  length  of  the  foot  as  variable  as  the  number  of  stades 
in  a  degree,  (and  this  must  be  the  case  on  Mr.  Gosselin's  supposi- 
tion, which  assigns  600  nominal  feet  to  each  stade  of  every  kmd,) 
we  might  admit,  that  the  length  of  the  foot  measure  was  very  ill 
defined ;  but  the  foot,  like  all  primary  measures,  was  a  natural  one; 
the  variations  of  which  would  be  necessarily  confined  within  a  cer- 
tain limit — a  limit  which  could  scarcely  extend  to  the  difference  of 
5  and  1  ] ,  unless  we  could  suppose  that  from  the  time  of  Anaxi- 
mauder  to  that  of  Ptolemy  the  human  stature  had  been  retrenched 
by  one  half:  the  standard  of  the  most  ancient  stade,  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Gosselin,  was  generally  used  in  the  eastern  country, 
would  reduce  the  recorded  proportion  of  Goliath  to  something  less 
than  3  feet  7  inches  of  our  measure. 

M^  Gosselin  affirms,  that  the  length  of  the  foot,  which  he 
allows  to  be  an  elementary  measure,  cannot  be  ascertained  widiin 
the  length  of  two  lines  and  a  half^  or  somewhat  less  dian  a  58di 
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not.  Thb  would  make  a  difference  of  ten  feet  anS  a  half  in  the 
leegth  of  the  stade^  according  as  the  foot  measures  of  the  same 
country  were  more  or  less  accurately  constructed.  But  we  think 
that  our  information  on  this  subject^  derived  from  the  monuments 
of  antiqui^i  is  pot  altogether  so  defective  as  M.  Gosselin  con^ 
oeives.  He  remarks,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  '  these  elemental^ 
parts,  (the  cubit  and  the  foot,)  ancient  monuments  have  been  mea- 
sured, such  as  the  pyramids  and  Nilometers  of  Egypt,  the  temples 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  the  interval  between  certain  mile-stones  and 
the  feet  engraven  in  brass  or  marble,  discovered  amons  ruins  or  on 
tombf ;  but  all  these  having  afforded  different  resiJts,  he  con- 
cludes that  it  may  still  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  we  have 
yet  attained  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  measures  of  the  ancients. 
Had  M.  Gosselin  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  what  our  country- 
mwa  Greaves,  whose  accuracy  and  veracity  were  never  surpassed, 
has  said  upon  this  subject,  he  might  perhaps  have  found  himself 
relieved  from  the  uncertainty  under  which  he  professes  to  labour. 
The  foet  measure  <sngraved  on  the  marble  monument  of  Cossutius, 
fanaedy  preserved  in  the  Colotian  gardens  at  Rome,  was  examined 
by  Greaves  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  measured  with  the  most 
accurate  instruments.  He  found  it  to  contain  m^  of  the  English 
foot,  or,  in  odier  woids,  to  bear  a  proportion  to  it  of  967  to  1000. 
Tins  proportion  Greaves  confirms  from  its  coincidence  with  several 
very  ancient  and  perfect  Roman  feet  in  brass ;  from  its  exact  re- 
htmn  in  measure  to  the  dimensions  of  the  stones  which  form  the 
pavement  of  the  Pantheon ;  and  from  the  presumption  of  accuracy 
derived  from  the  consideration  of  the  art  exercised  by  the  person  to 
lAom  die  monument  was  erected,  who  appears,  from  the  instru- 
ments engraven  upon  it,  to  have  been  an  architect  or  a  sculptor ;  all 
wfaidi  are  strong  evidences  that  this  representation  forms  an  authentic 
standard  of  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot;  and  indeed  these  proofs 
have  been  almost  universally  admitted  as  satbfactory  by  succeeding 
vritfirs.  He  mentions  another  representation  of  a  Roman  foot 
ifinded  into  digits  engraved  on  the  monument  of  Statilius,  whence 
Philander  took  the  dimensions,  which  he  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  ancient  Roman  measure.  It  exceeds  that  on  the  monument 
of  Cossutius  in  the  proportion  of  1944  to  1934,  or  rather  more 
than  a  two  hutMlredth  part.  This  monument,  however,  has  been 
always  regarded  as  of  mferior  audiority,  being  deficient  in  neatness 
of  workmanship  and  accuracy.  To  diese  we  might  add  the  plate 
of  the  Greek  foot  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Supplement  to 
Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  which  perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
sonipes  Romanus  given  in  the  plate  to  Greaves's  discourse  on  the 
Roman  foot.  Hence  it  appears  that  M.  Gosselin  has  over-rated 
both  the  discordancy  of  the. ancient  measures  of  lengthy  and  the 
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inaccuracy  arising  from  that  source,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
7to£. 

The  measure  6f  the  I^oman  foot  being  once  estabfished,  that  of 
the  Greek  foot  follows  of  course,  it  being,  as  M.  Oosselin  admits, 
in  the  proportion  of  25  to  24  to  the  former. 

Many  testimonies  from  ancient  writers  might  be  produced  in 
favour  of  this  proportion ;  but  it  has  been  as  neiwly  as  possible 
brought  to  the  test  of  die  senses.  Mr.  Stuart  examined  die  temple 
of  Minerva,  usually  called  Hecatompedon,  at  Athens,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  the  true  length  of  the  Greek  foot.  The  average  of  his 
calculations,  taken  from  measurements  of  different  parts  of  the 
front  of  this  edifice,  gave  the  proportion  of  the  Greek  foot  to  the 
English,  as  25.04  to  24.8)9  and  to  the  Roman,  as  25.04  to 
24.  Tlie  proportions  according  to  Mr.  Greaves  are 
English  foot     1000 '  =    24.819 

Greek  foot        1007  .  29     =     25  nearly 
Roman  foot       967  ==    24 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  between  the  Greek  and  ^onma 
weights,  which  were  in  the  same  proportion  to  each  other,  as  their 
measures  of  length.  The  Roman  pound  was  to  the  Greek  as  24 
to  25,  as  Mr.  Clark  proved  by  extracts  from  Cleopatra,  Herb, 
and  Rhemnius  Fannius,  who  concur  in  giving  the  ^ame  proportion, 
although  they  express  it  in  different  words. 

But  M.  Gosselin  not  thinking  these  testimonies  sufficient  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  his  inquiry,  has  recourse  to  other  methods.  He 
assumef  as  an  obvious  position ; 

f  That  the  colonial  states  of  Greece,  (peuplades,)  di\ided  by  iuterests, 
manners,  &c.  had,  like  the  a«cient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  measures  pe- 
culiar to  themselves ;  that,  as  the  use  of  these  was  limited  to  their  own 
districts,  they  always  remained  unknown  to  other  nations ;  and  that  the 
writers  of  antiquity  never  thought  of  adjusting  their  geographical  sys- 
tems to  these  local  measures.  On  the  contrary,  they  selected  those 
which  were  independent  of  local  usage,  as  our  geographers  and  navi- 
gators have  rejected  all  the  leagues  in  use  amongst  us,  and  substituted 
astronomical  leagues,  of  20  or  25  to  a  degree,  the  standard  of  which, 
taken  from  nature^  might  be  adapted  to  all  opinions,  and  furnish  a  mea- 
sure common  to  all  nations.' — p.  iii,  iv. 

We  cannot  assent  either  to  the  opinion,  or  the  fiict.  The  Grecian 
states,  collectively  taken,  comprehended  but  a  small  proporCioQ  of 
the  habitable  wory,  even  of  that  portion  of  it,  whidi  was  known  at 
the  time.  Their  continental  territories,  or  seats  ofgovenunent, 
were  separated  from  each  other,  in  most  instances,  by  little  more 
tlian  ideal  boundaries.  They  were  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse. 
Tliey  all  spoke  the  same  language,  and  the  authors,  who  have 
written  professedly  9n  the  subject,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  arc  in- 
formed, 
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fcrmed,  recorded  any  difference  between  the  computed  measures  of 
tfce  gevend  parts  of  Greece.  Hence  it  should  seem  more  probable^ 
tliat  the  variations  observable  in  these  computations  arose  more 
lit>m  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  distance^  than  from  any  real  dif- 
ference in  the  standard  of  measure.  The  computed  miles  differ 
from  one  another  in  many  parti  of  this'country^  notwithstanding 
the  proper  standard  of  d  mile  has  been  long  determined. 

M.  Gosselin  expresses  his  surprize,  that  any  person  should  refuse 
tb  acknowledge  the  traces  of  astronomical  measures  in  the  distances 
given  by  the  ancients,  particulaiiy  as  they  do  not  specify  any 
others.  Before  we  analyse  the  examples  which  he  has  adduced^ 
we  would  hazard  a  few  prelimmary  remarks  on  the  ancient  astro- 
nomical calculations^  and  terrestrial  measurements. 

The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could  not  but  be  con- 
scious how  defective  were  their  instruments  for  observing  the  hea- 
venly bocBes ;  and  how  much  greater  dependence  might  be  placed 
on  their  mechanical  measurement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracy  of 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  attention,  than  on 
their  celestial  observations,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  which  they 
bad  ao  little  artificial  assistance.  The  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  gnomon  to  that  of  its  meridian  shadow  at  the  solstices  and  the 
equinoxes^  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determining  the  di»- 
tenees  of  places  from  the  equator,  and  these  were,  indeed,  under 
a  clear  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  continued  opportunities  of  repeat- 
ing observations,  laid  down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the 
truth  than  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  rude  an  instru- 
ment. Still  however  they  were  liable  to  much  uncertainty.  The 
penumbra  at  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  made  the  proportions 
doubtful.  The  semidiameter  of  the  sun  (although  Cleomedes 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account) 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the  circumstances, 
less  important  indeed,  though  not  to  be  n^lected,  of  parallax  and 
refraction,  were  altogether  unknown.  Instances  of  the  mcorrectness 
iff  gnomonic,  or  sciothenic  observations  may  be  given,  too  gross  to 
be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evidently  owing  to  inac- 
curacy in  the  observers.  Strabo  mentions,  in  no  less  than  four 
places,  that  the  same  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to 
Its  solstitial  shadow  was  found  at  Byzantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  was  situated  in  41°  1 T,  and  the  other  in  43°  17^ 
of  lat.*  a  difference  of  no  less  than  IS&  on  the  equator,  equal  to 
158 English  miles;  and  this  fact  is  reported  on  the  audiorityof 

^  In  the  foriner  the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  would  be  (according  t« 
tiio  fVDis  declination  at  that  time)  10 :  3  .  0955 ;  in  the  latter  10 :  3  .  5540«  a  differ- 
eoce  vciry  dbtlnguisbable  by  the  naked  eye. 

Hipparchus 
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Hipparcbus  and  Eratostlieiiesy  in  a  case  toO|  which  was  obi^ous  ta 
the  senses^  and  depended  neither  on  h^p(Ahe$iB,  nor  calculation. 
It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  mistake,  after  being  adopted  by 
Ptolemyi  should  be  continued  down  to  ages  not  veiy  remote  from 
our  Awn, 

^  A  still  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting  the  situa- 
tion of  Carthage.  He  says,  that  the  proportion  of  the  leogfk  of 
the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equinoctial  shadow  is  as  1 1  to  7*  This 
gives  by  plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  32^  2(ff  which  is  very  near 
to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  true  latitude  of  Carthage, 
according  to  the  best  observations,  is  36^  5\  The  eoror  there^ 
fore  is  279,\  or  313  English  miles.  The  ancients  were  undoubt* 
ediy  acquainted,  although  imperfectly,  with  the  measure  of  the 
sun's  diameter,  as  appears  from  Cleomedes,  who  remarks  that  the 
sun  would  appear  vertical  at  the  same  instant  to  an  eitent  of  300 
stades  in  diameter,  equal,  as  he  supposes,  to  half  a  degree,*  or  to 
two  minutes  of  time,  which  is  nearly  the  interval  that  the  meridian 
diadow  takes  up  in  passing  over  the  gnomon ;  and  probably  this 
comparison  of  time  with  distance  led  to  the  means  of  computing 
the  sun's  diameter. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marcellus,  mentions,  among  the  mathe- 
matical instruments  belonging  to  Archimedes, '  sciotherae,  sphaerae^ 
and  ^onia;,  by  which  a  person  adapts  the  magnitude  of  the  sun  to 
the  sight.^ — The  observations,  takeu  from  the  stars,  are  still  more 
incorrect 'than  those  from  the  sun.  A  clear  and  calm  atmosfrfierej 
and  an  unclouded  sky,  gave  the  ancients  indeed  advantages  in  noo> 
tumal  observations  with  the  naked  eye,  which  we,  in  more  northerly 
climates,  do  not  possess ;  still  however  the  observations  so  made 
must  be  ia  a  great  measure  conjectural.  Some  of  these  errors  are 
so  flagrant,  that  they  cannot  be  excused  even  by  the  want  of  telea- 
'  copes. 

JPosidonius,  of  Rhodes,  is  said  by  Gerainus,  one  of  the  moat 
accurate  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  to  have  observed  there,  the 
star  Canopus,  (one  of  the  first  magnitude,)  and  to  have  found  that  it 
bad  f  not,  when  at  its  meridian,  any  perceptible  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  but  was  barely  visible  in  diat  situation.  The  same  star 
observ^  at  Alexandria,  shewed  a  meridian  altitude  of  7^  30^,  equal 
to  ^  part  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens.  But  Canopus  has  a 
meridum  altitude  at  Rhodes  of  1°  2',  or  more  than  two  diameters  of 
the  moon,  so  that  it  must  have  been  very  inaccurately  observed 

*  This  affords  s  strong  presumption  tbat  Cieomedet  reckoned  600  tttdia  to  a  degree. 
Gerainus  observed,  that  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  meridians  for  the 
breadth  of  300  stades;  although  there  was  a  real  one. — Petav.  XJranoI^pase  fl« 

t  This  mistake  has  been  contiiiBed  down  to  later  times.— Vid.  Petsv.  Urmnol.  Not. 
p.  ISO. ' 

when 
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lAen  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  horizon,  iidd  to  this^  that  die 
horizontal  refraction  would  give  it  an  apparent  altitude  of  24^  35^ 
more^  ao  diat  the  star  would  be  to  the  senses  more  than  two  diame- 
ters and  a  half  of  the  moon  in  altitude.  The  altitude  of  the  star  al 
Alexandria  is  also  erroneously  computed.  Instead  of  7*  3(/y  it  is 
really  only  6^  26'  in  apparent  altitude^  or  one  degree  four  minutes 
less  than  represented  by  Posidonins^  so  that  the  whole  error^  if 
reckoned  according  to  the  apparent  difference  of  altitude,  would 
amount  to  2^  $(/,  equal  to  150  minutes  on  the  equator,  and  this 
exdusite  of  the  one  arising  from  the  suppf>sitiony  that  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria  lay  under  die  same  meridian.  It  however  appears,  that 
the  ancienta  must  have  had  some  instruments  for  taking  the  altitudes 
md  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with  the  constructioa  of  which 
ve  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted.  , 

Hie  Pole(«roA^)  Is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  an  instrument  of 
which  the  Greeks  derived  die  use  from  the  Babyloiuans.  It  was 
eertaioly  moveable,  for  we  find  it  in  the  ^ip  of  Hiero  described 
by  Athenasus,  and  could  not  therefore  be  a  common  dial.  Dr. 
Loi^  is  of  opinion  diat  it  was  a  ring  dial ;  it  was  more  probably  an 
Sitrolabe,  an  instrument  of  simple  construction,  and  from  some  ad«* 
vantages  arising  from  its  circiuar  figure,  capable  of  greater  accu-» 
ncj  dum  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  dioptron  is  another  mathemadcal  instrument,  used  also  for 
astronomical  purposes.  Its  figure  is  not  explained,  but  we  know 
from  Suidas,  that  it  was  used  in  taking  terrestrial  altitudes,  and  it 
seems  from  Vitruvius  thfft  ft  was  furnished  with  a  line  and  plummet, 
and  applied  in  levelling.  From  its  name  it  was  perhaps  constructed 
with  two  holes  for  viifton,  like  the  sights  on  the  moveable  index  of 
the  astrolabe,  so  that  it  mi^t  possibly  be  the  same  instrument, 
with  die  addition  of  a  plummet  on  die  center  pin,  to  set  the  perpen- 
dicular dnmn  through  it  at  right  angles  to  the  horizon. 

What  the  gonia  of  Archimedes  was  is  uncertain,  but  if  it  were 
an  iastniment  to  take  or  to  measure  angles  in  astronomical  obser- 
vatioas,  which  the  word  seems  to  import,  and  the  other  instru^ 
meats,  spheres  and  dials,  mentioned  with  it  appear  to  confirm,  it 
night  be  of  the  same  kind  with  the  one  of  which  we  have  been 
^)eaking. 

Anodier  method  of  discovering  the  distance  of  places  from  the 
^aator  was  by  division  into  climates,  or  calculations  drawn  from 
toe  length  of  the  longest  days.  But  die  want  of  instruments  for 
4e  accurate  mensuration  of  time,  together  with  the  ignorance  of 
the  ancient  geographers  of  the  powers  of  refraction,  which  in 
northerly  climates  makes  a  material  difference,  rendered  these  cal- 
colations  very  doubtful.  The  upright  gnomon,  indeed,  placed  on 
an  horizontal  plane,  might  shew  the  proportion  of  the  circle  which 

the 
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die  shadow  traversed  from  sun  rise  to  sun  set,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly  thto  an  observation  of  the  horizon  itself;  but  there  would 
still  be  some  uncertainty  in  tracing  the  extent  of  die  horizontal  sba^ 
dow.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  Ptolemy  does  not  attempt  to  as- 
certain the  length  of  the  day  to  less  dian  6'  of  time,  a .  fnu^ion 
amonndng,  in  many  laUtudes,  to  a  degree  in  point  of  space.  It  is 
worth  observing,  that  the  tower  of  the  winds  at  Athens  had  dials 
on  each  of  its  eight  sides,  so  that  the  solar  time  might  be  indicated 
from  the  sun's  rising  to  his  setUng.  On  the  inside  of  this  building 
was  a  clepsydra,  or  water  clock,  the  marks,  of  which  yet  remain. 
Probably  the  connecdon  or  proximity  of  these  insrtruments  was 
meant  to  correct  the  one  by  the  other^  and  to  form  a  scale  of  noc* 
tumal  time  for  celesdal  observadons,  as  well  as  for  common  piir- 
poses«  The  irregularity  of  the  sun's  modon  in  the  eclipdc  was  in* 
deed  known,  but  its  effects  on  the  equadon  of  time  not  calculated ; 
neverdieless  a  clock  which  might  be  so  often  corrected,  would 
hardly  vary  much  from  the  stancbrd  of  solar  dme,  in  the  space  aS  a 
few  hours. 

But  the  want  of  an  accurate  measurement  of  time  was  sdU  more 
percepdble  in  what  regarded  the  calculation  of  the  longitude.  Pto- 
lemy, diough  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  this  calculation 
from  the  observations  of  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the 
difference  of  time  at  the  places  where  these  phenomena  were  ob- 
served, failed  gready  in  the  applicadon  of  his  knowledge  to  prac- 
tice, having  overrated  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean  more  than 
20  d^ees  of  longitude,  eaual  to  97 1'  on  the  equator. 

Had  Ptolemy  adopted  tne  numbers  of  Polybius,  as  recorded  by 
Pliny,  it  would  have  brought  him  nearer  the  truth,  much  nearer,  as 
Dr.  Blair  observes,  than  could  be  supposed,  and  indeed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  space  of  the  true  extent.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  interval 
between  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Bay  of  Issus  is  a  marine 
distance,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being  measured  by  those  means 
in  which  the  ancients  so  much  excelled.  But  the  ancients  pro- 
bably measured  such  distances  on  a  sea  so  well  known,  in  a  nim^inpf 
analogous  to  terrestrial  inensuiadon.  They  navigated  their  vessels 
only  when  the  seas  were  calm,  they  worked  with  oars  which  ren- 
dered it  unnecessaiy  to  muldply  the  distance  by  going  on  different 
tacks,  and  in  fair  weadier,  their  progress  was  nearly  uniform; 
indeed  we  find  in  ancient  writers,  a  certain  number  of  stadia  or 
miles  attached  to  a  day's  sail,  just  as  in  eastern  countries  space 
is  reckoned  by  hours  not  by  measQred  distances.  From  die  pil- 
lars to  the  bay  of  Issus  there  were  not  less  than  five  stadons,  all  of 
them  places  well  known  and  well  suited  to  naval  intercourse.* 

•    A  Gaditano  freto — Ad  Siciliam — Cretam — Rhodam — Cbelidoaiafr— >Cjpram-« 
Pierian  vd  Seleocmm  prope  Lsum.    Flxa.  lilx.  VI.  c.  33. 

The 
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The  ignorance  of  the  ancientSy  respectbg  the  polantjr  6f  die!  mag* 
net,  must  have  made  their  course,  when  guided  by  the  sun  and 
stars  only,  even  under  the  most  favourable  eircumstauces,  incorrect; 
but  the  diortness  of  the  separate  stages  gave  frequent  opportunity 
for  rectifying  the  error,  and  experience  made  them  probably 
more  expert  in  this  mode  of  calculation,  Ihan  we,  who  use  it  less 
comnuMily,  may  imagine. 

After  ^im  view  of  the  state  of  their  knowledge,  we  are  leas  sur- 
prised than  M.  Gosselin  that  the  ancient  gck>graphers  should  sq 
often  express  distances  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness  of 
which  they  excelled,  rather  than  by  calculations  or  observaUona, 
iite  principles  of  which  indeed  they  understood,  but  had  not 
die  means  of  reducing  to  practice.    .     /  .  •   M     . 

We  now  return  to  M.  Gosselin's  discussion  respectihg  dia 
lengdw  of  the  different  stadia  used  by  the  Greek  Astronomers  and 
Geographers. 

The  most  ancient  calculation  of  the  number  of  stadia  in 
flie  circumference  of  the  globe,  is  that  recorded  by  Aristotle,  which 
fixes  it  at  400,000,  or  1111,1  nearly  to  a  d^ree.  llie  next  in 
point  of  date,  is  that  of  Archimedes,  which  assigns  it  300,000 
stades,  or  835,33  to  a  degree.  But  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
grounds  these  numbers  were  fixed  upon. — Eratosthenes  calculated  the 
dicamference  of  the  earth  at  250,000,  or  as  .others  say,  at  252,000 
jtades.  The  foundation  of  his  computation,  is  the  supposed  accu** 
fate  mensuration  of  the  segment  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  the 
ipuntitT  of  which  in  degrees,  and  smaller  divisions  of  space,  was 
ascertamed  by  corresponding  celestial  observations. 

Tbe  s^ment  of  the  meridian  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  the 
ioterval  of  space  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  both  which  places 
were  thought  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian.  This  distance  was 
.flMasnred  by  the  surveyors  of  Ptolenty  Euergetes,  and  found  to 
be  5000  stades.  The  angle  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  on. 
the  Scaphia  or  sun  dial  at  Alexandria  amounted  to  7^  12^  or  j^ 
part  of  the  circle,  and  ai  Syene  thei^e  was  no  meridian  shadow 
mhatever.  Hence  it  was  concluded,  that  the  astronomical  distance 
between  these  places  being  7^  1^  on  the  meridian,  and  the  mear 
sared  distance  5000  stades,  this  number  multiplied  by  50 
^RFCNild  make  the  circumference  of  the  globe  equal  to  250,000, 
-or  in  more  convenient  numbers  252,000  stades  of  700  to  a 
degree.  We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  true  situa- 
tion of  Syene  to  correct  these  calculations.  If  Dr.  Vincent  is 
riglit,the  latitude  coincides  nearer  than  could  be  expected;  (24°  O*"  4^5"";) 
but,  according  to  D'Anville,  Syene  is  2°  of  longitude  to  the  east  of 
Alexandria, = in  the  middle  latitude  (27*^  36")  to  about  107'  on  the 
equal#r.  Posidonius  attempted  tlie  same  f  alcitlation  by  a  men- 
suration 
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••imtioii  of  die  are  of  the  meridian  between  Bhodes  aad  Akxtndm, 
founded  iqpon  obeervations  drawn  from  the  different  altitudes  of  the 
star  Canopus.  His  computation  was  ^40,000  stades  or  about 
666,6  to  a  degree.  Hippah:hus  is  said  to  have  calculated  it 
at  £77^000  stactes  or  769  to  a  d^ree:  finally,  Ptolemy,  on  the 
jupposition  that  the  distance  between  Rhodes  and  Alexandria 
(3750  stadia)  was  correctly  calculated  by  £rato^tbenes,  and  tiat 
-tiiis  was,  by  the  celestial  observatibn  of  Posidonius,  j^  of  the  earth's 
circum£erence,  conduded  that  circumference  to  be  180,000  stades, 
or  500  only  to  a  degree.  In  this  compntaticm,  the  true  meridiomd 
distance,  supposing  the  places  to  lie  under  the  same  meridian,  is 
4Hrerrated  by  2^  16"  ecpial  to  156^  on  the  equator,  or  to  158  &)gUsh 
miles*  If  then  the  real  difference  is  only  5^  14'  of  latitude,  this 
instead  of  j^  is  rather  less  than  4  part  of  die  circomfevence  of  the 
earth,  which  if  multiplied,  by  the  distance  S750,  gives  rather  \iiore 
than  257,962  for  the  circumference,  instead  of  180,000  or 
716,56  stadia  to  a  d^ree. 

From  the  computations  of  the  several  writers  above  mentioned, 
M*  Gosselin  deduces  this  inference,  (p.  v.^  diat '  none  of  them  com> 
par^  the  stade  of  which  he  speaks  with  the  ordinarv  stades  of 
Greece ;  and  that  the  distinction  of  Olympic,  Pythic,  Italic,  and 
other  stades  was  unknown  to  them/  To  this  we  cannot  accede. 
•Of  the  writings  of  Eratosthenes  so  little  remains,  that  ^  negative 
side  of  the  question  would  be  equally  doubtful  widi  the  affirmati^ 
A  smaller  portion  still  of  the  geographical  works  of  Hipparehas 
-and  Posidonius  have  descended  to  us:  what  acquaintance  therefore 
they  had  with  the  different  denominations  of  stades  is  not  now  to  be 
ascertained.  With  respect  to  Strabo,  the  learned  editor  <A  the 
fragments  of  Eratosthenes  is  of  opmion,  and  we  think,  with  rea- 
son, that  the  stade  of  E^tostbenes  and  Strabo  was  the  same,  and 
both  of  them  01ynq)ic :  if  €us,  then,  as  D*Anville  and  other  geo- 
graphers think,  was  the  usual  itinerary  measure,  there  is  no  more 
t>ccasion  for  Strabo  to  specify  it  by  name,  than  there  would  be  for 
«  person  describing  the  geography  of  his  own  country  to  expresi^ 
tfiat  the  distances  were  estimated  by  measured,  and  not  by  com- 
puted miles.  The  silence  of  Ptolemy  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way.  The  Olympic  stade,  with  respect  to  its  antiquity, 
origin,  and  dimensions,  had  been  minutely  described  30  years  be- 
fore his  time,  and  we  cannot  suppose  the  geographer  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  the  description  of  a  measure  so  well  adapted  to  ins 
purpose,  and  by  a  man  so  eminent  in  Greek  literature  as  Aulas 
Gellius. 

[n  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  stades  M.  Gosselin 
ref«ers  to  those  astronomical  geographers  of  antiquity,  who  have 
calculated  the  number,  that  formed  the  circuniference  of  the 

earth. 
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ttitb.  Tim  BCiigfat  be  admitted,  if  M«  Gotselb  could  likewite  in* 
form  vm,  to  v^bit  compotations  those  ffeographers  adhered,  who 
made  no  aoch  calculation.  Anaximander  estimated  the  circum* 
fbcDoeat  400,000  stades,  or  1 1 1 1  to  a  degree,  and  only  3^ 
Eegtirii  feet  to  a  stade.  But  Herodotus,  whose  age  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  Anaximaiider  than  that  of  anj  odier  prose  writer 
now  eituit,  and  who  lived  a  century  before  AnstoUe,  did  not 
surelj  measure  by  this  standard,  when  he  fixed  the  kngth  of  tilt 
HmKuah  Bosphorus,  which^  he  taytj  he  meumr^d  kmselfy  at 
190  stades  only;  whereas  it  is  at  least  13^  in  a  straight  line,  equal 
to  243  slacfes  of  the  standard  of  Anasimander.  Qm  we  suppose 
Aat  Xenophon,  whose  march  from  Sardis  to  Babylon  is  so  accu- 
iHely  laid  down  as  to  answer  nearly  to  the  distances  measured  M 
D'Anville's  map  according  to  the  calculation  of  the  Olympic  slade^ 
used  any  other  i  The  word  which  he  ^nploys  (parasanga)  is  indeed 
of  orie^al  origin,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  means  by  it  a  measurt 
of  90  stades,  as  it  is  twice  described  by  Herodotus*  The  stade^ 
in  fact,  should  be  considered  as  originally  a  gynfmastic  not 
SB  Mtronomical  measure;  and  iJdiough  coarse,  yet  bemg  takea 
from  natural  dimensions,  it  probably  continued  the  same  in 
Greece  for  many  ages.  .  The  limits  of  the  Panathensean  stade 
ate  yet  cEscoverabie.  It  was  accurately  measured  by  Vernon,  Stuart, 
sod  Chandler,  all  of  whom  agree,  that  it  contains  rather  more  tbrn 
OOO  Greek  feet.  The  calculation  of  die  number  of  feet  in  a-  stade 
iHght  vary  in  different  countries ;  (if  there  were  any  difference  in  tho 
proportidn  of  the  natural  foot;)  and  indeed  these  numb^is  must  bo 
oapposed  to  be  b  general  greater  than  in  the  Olympic  computation, 
as  me  artificial  f^t  commonly  in  use  were  not  taken  from  tho 
athletic  standard.  This  difference  has  been  before  observed  to 
lie  adjusted  among  the  Romans  t^  the  addition  of  -fy  of  600 
Boman  feet  to  make  the  lengtbof  the  stade  correspond  vrith  Grredc 
mensuration.  But  we  still  are  of  opinion,  that  there  was  a  stan^ 
^rd  metmtre  of  the  stade,  as  Herodotus  says  there  was  of  the 
Miom,  ifyuM,  (another  measure  derived  from  nature,)  and  that  by 
this  standard  the  dbtances  in  the  Greek  geographical  writers,  if  no» 
im^  be  expressed  to  the  contmy,  ought  to  be  measured. 

M.  Gosselin  observes,  that  Eratosthenes  and  Hipparchus  esti^ 
mated  the  distance  from  Alexandria  to  the  equator  to  be,  accoid- 
i^  to  the  former,  21.700,  and  according  to  the  latter  21,800 
stades.  These  he  divides  by  700,  and  finds  the  quotient  of  the 
medium  number  to  be  eoual  to  31^  4'  17^  which  is  very  nearly 
Ae  true  latitude  of  the  place.  This  is  specious,  but  we  doubt 
whether  it  be  altogether  admissible.  Strabo,  a  few  lines  after 
Ae  passage  quoted  b^  M.  Gossdin,  says,  that  the  length  of  the 
VMw^  GOoqMtfed  with  tho  e<pmioctial  diadow  was  at  AJexan^ 
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diia  as  5  to  7'  This  reading  M,  Gostflliii  condemAs>  «£b  te  asjs  it 
would  give  the  latitude  of  54''  9,Y  44'^  which  is  obviously,  absiinL) 
but  if  we  suppose,  that  the  author  meant  (as  uiidoidi>tedly  he  did) 
to  give  the  proportions  between  the  shadow  and  the  gnomon  <mi1j, 
we  must  understand  it  as  the  complement  of  die  latiti^de  aseignedp . 
or  36^  S9t\  which  is  to  be  understood  as  implyii^  the  zenith  disUmce 
imd  equal  to  the  latitude^  however  erroneously  reckoned ;  and  this 
insay  be  done  without  any  alteration  of  the  text.  The  above  lati- 
tude,  at  600  sUMies  to  a  degree,  amounts  to  dl^ddO  which  in  such 
large  numbers  is  not  very  different  from  the  21,700  of  Eratosthe- 
nes. M.  Gosselin  observes^  that  Eratosthenes  fixed  ibe  parallel 
qi  Rhodes  at  3750  stades  to  the  north  of  Alexandria :  by  adding 
Ais  number  to  £1,700  we  get  25,450  for  the  distance  of  JElhodes 
^m  the  Equator;  and  if  this  number  be  divided  by  700,  it  gives 
36^  21'  25'^,  wlttch  differs  only  7'  5"  from  modem  observations^ 
But  these  are  the  computations  of  M.  Gosselin  himself,  not  (f 
JEratosthenes,  The  latter  computed  tl^ie  difference  of  latitude  to 
be  ^  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or  7*^  l^,  and  the  sup- 
posed distance  to  be  3750  stades,  which  gives  exactly  521  not  7Q0 
10  a  degree.  We  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Pliny  that  Eratosthe- 
joes  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stade,  as  he. states  the  distance  given 
}>y  him  to  be  469  niille  passus,  by  which  number,  if  3750  be  divid- 
ed, it  gives  8  stades  to  a  mile,  or  75  to  a  degree,  equal  to  600 
«tades.  Tliis  gives  6^  15'  for  ihe,  difference  of  latitude  coosicieied 
«s  the  distance,  and  is  exactly  a  mean  between  the  latitudes  of  Post- 
doniusand  Ptolemy. 

M.  Gosselin  next  undertakes  to  prov^,  that  a  stadium  of  700  to 
a  degree,  was  in  use  in  other  instances,  wherein  D'Anville  was  of  a 
different  opinion.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  all  his  statemeolsr 
but  shall  select  some  of  the  most  noted,  and  in  which  the  distances 
might,  with  most  certainty,  be  computed.  The  first  of  these  doea 
not  seem  very  favourable  to  his  argument.  He  ^ys,  appeal- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  is  *  agreed,  that  the  whole  of  Spain,  from  the  Py« 
irenees  to  its  western  extremity,  the  Sacred  Promontory,  is  not 
more  than  6000  stades  in  length/  Now,  observes  M.  Gosselin, 
'  6000  stades  are  equal  to  8®  14',  17*"  measured  on  a  scale  of  700 
to  a  degree  on  the  equator,  i.  e.  on  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  or 
17  li  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  20  to  a  degree,  and  this,  by  the 
opening  of  the  compass,  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  distance  of 
the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  taken  about  the  middle  of  their  la$tr- 
gitvdinal  extent  from  Cape  St.  Vincent.'  But  Strabo  did  aot  fix 
upon  the  middle  of  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  Pyrensean  moviA- 
tains,  as  the  point  from  which  his  measurement  commenced.  This 
suited  M.  Gosselin  better  than  Strabo.  The  latter  meant  to  express 
ihe  greatest  longitudinal  dimensions  of  Sp^,  and  measured  acccMrd* 
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inglj  from  Pyrente,  (Cap  de  Creux,)  tbe  most  easterly  point  of  th^ 
Pyreoees^  *  the  eastern  side/  as  Strabo  calls  it  in  another  place> 
to  the  most  westerly  point,  tbe  Pix>montoriuni  Sacruniy  whence  Po^ 
lybius  also  commenced  kis  measurementsi     Gap  de  Creux,  accord^ 

S*  ^  to  a  map  of  Spain,  with  which  Arrowsmith's  chalt  of  the 
editerranean  nearly  agrees^  is  situated  in  latb  42^  \&  N.  andioi^i 
5*  28^  E.  of  London.  Cape  iSt.  Vincent  lies  in  lat.  37*  ^  N.  and 
long,  g^  if  W.    These  differences,  computed  by  middle  latitudes. 

Eve  a  distance  equal  nearly  to  666^  on  the  e<|uator^  or  10^  56^  of 
titude.  ^Fhis  amounts  to  7fi5S  stad;  very  differetit  from  Strabo's 
own  measure,  which  givett  6,560  only  for  the  distauce,  scarcely  more 
than  one  third  of  the  difierence,  accordmg  to  M.  Gosselin's  com-^ 
patation.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Strabo*s  CffA 
culation  of  the  latitude  of  Ireiand  was  perfeci/y  correct,  a  country 
described  by  him  as  scarcely  habitable  from  the  coldness  of  its  cli^ 
mate,  and  the  savageness  of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  36,700  stadia, 
da  which  M.  Gosselin  grounds  his  ailments,  are  not  to  be  found 
(by  as  I3A  least)  in  Strabo.  He  says,  indeed,  by  im^plication,  that 
Irdand  was  not  more  than  5,000  stadia  from  die  Celtic  or  Bory^ 
thenic  parallel,  and  5,000  stad.  northward  from  thence  (ht.  46^  37^) 
will  not  correspond  with  M.  Gosselin's  numbers,  ilor  his  principles* 
Tbe  month  of  the  Borysthenes  i»  situated  in  lat.  46^  34'  nearly, 
and  the  difference  of  this  lat.  from  that  of  the  southern  coast  of  Ire- 
land is  4*  44',  or,  according  to  M.  Gosselin,  5®  6 1'.  The  former 
of  diese  gives  IJ005  stad.  to  a  degree,  and  the  latter  850,  both  very 
difleient  from  700. 

^  M.  Gosselin  affirms^  without  reserve,  that  Eratosthenes  as^ 
Wied  8,800  stades  for  the  distance  be^veen  Carthage  and  the 
piuars  of  Hercules,  and  for  this  he  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
Strabo.  But  Strabo  ^ves  8,000  stades  only  for  this  interval:  he 
most,  therefore,  accoi^ii^  to  M.  Gosselin,  be  corrected  by  Pliny, 
Ogives  1,100 mille  passus.  This  is  not,  we  may  observe,  the 
common  I'eading,  but  we  shall  not  insist  upon  that.  The  stades  of 
Plioy,  however,  were  600  to  a  degree,  and  those  of  Eratosthenes 
700.  If  PHny  then,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  adjusted  the 
itades  of  Eratostheneg  to  Roman  miles  of  75  to  a  degree,  the 
number  must  have  been  10,260  instead  of  8,800.  M.  Gossdin 
rfters  or  warps  Strabo  or  Pliny  at  will  to  support  his  own  specu- 
Ittions)  a  practice  which  we  do  not  much  admire. 

We  must  noiifr  notice  the  author*s  observations  dn  the  stade  of 
Aoaximander  at  .1 11 1 .  1  to  a  degree.  He  thinks  that  this  was  in 
tue  b  the  Eiist,  and  particularly  in  the  calculations  of  the  distances 
to  be  found  in  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus.  After  the  labours  of  Dr. 
Vincent  and  Mr.  Rennell,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  mi-^ 
■nteiy  into  die  question  todceming  the  length  of  this  stade.  ft  seems 
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however  to  be  rather  improperly  so  called,  being,  as  tvc  suspect,  an 
Oriental  or  Indian  measure.  Dr.  Vincent  has  observed,  that  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  distances  in  Arrian's  History  oJF  Alexander, 
which  are  reckoned  by  the  Olympic  stadium,  althou^  it  accords, 
in  general,  with  the  Journal  of  Nearchus,  probably  as.  the  latter 
referred  to  the  local  measures  of  the  country.  We  cannot  place 
much  ccufidence  in  the  calculations  of  Herodotus  of  the  length  of 
the  Caspian,  (calculations  deduced  from  the  number  of  days  sail,) 
when  we  consider  that  they  were  taken  from  vessels  necessarily  of 
a  rude  construction,  navigating  a  sea  little  frequented,  the  shape  and 
extent  of  which  were,  at  that  time,  but  imperfectly  known.  Poly- 
bitis  is  next  introduced  as  making  use  of  this  Oriental  stade,  on 
the  classic  ground  of  antiquity,  the  coast  of  the  Mediterraneaa 
Sea.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  he  is  known,  in  other 
computations,  to  have  used  the  <3reek  stade  of  600  feet. 

*  Polybius,'  says  M.  Gosselin,  *  reckoned  18.  837  stades  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  streight  of  Sicily,  and  undc^ 
the  parallel  of  36^;  this  measure  corresponds  with  20*  5f  2(f,  Our 
actualexperiments  assign  21^  2/ in  point  of  longitude,  as  theinter^ 
vening  space  between  these  points,  which  is  only  Sff  ¥f  more  than  the 
distance  given  by  Polybius.' 

But,  according  to  Strabo's  account,  there  was  no  measnrenieiit  of 
the  direct  distance.  The  number  of  stadia  was  inferred  from-  a 
supposed  computation  of  1 1,200  stad.  and  more,  as  the  distance 
from  Messina  to  Narbonne,  and  somewhat  less  than  8,000  atad. 
from  Narbonne  to  the  Pillars,  the  amount  of  the  whole  being 
19,200.  From  this  he  deducts  500,  vrtiich  Polybius  thought 
was  the  difference  between  the  circuitous  voyage  by  Narbome, 
and  the  direct  course  to  the  Pillars.  But  the  slightest  inspection 
of  any  map  of  the  Mediterranean  will  shew,  that  much  more  dian 
^  part  ought  to  be  deducted.  The  distance  from  Messina  to  Nar- 
bonne is  675'  on  the  equator,  and  from  Narbonne  to  Gibraltar* 
573',  the  sum  of  which  is  1,24S'.  The  direct  distance  from  Mes« 
tina  to  Gibraltar  is  1,033'  6 ;  the  difference  214'  4,  more  than  | 
instead  of  tV  of  ^1^6  distance.  M.  Gosselin  is  very  im^mdentpi 
drawmg  geographical  conclusions  from  data  so  obviously  rocorrect, 
and,  if  true,  so  little  to  the  purpose. 

Our  readers,  we  think,  wUl  scarcely  expect  to  hear  of  an  exact 
measure  of  our  'ozcn  island,  taken  by  Pytheas,  of  Marsrillcs, 
^00  years  brfore  the  Christian  era.  To  increase  the  surprise, 
it  was  taken  in  oriental  stades,  and  a  measure,  according  H 
M.  Gosselin,  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  was  constmcted; 
zchich  began  Jrom  the  Land^s-end^the  most  westerly  point  of  Eng^ 

'  *  Tht  angle  betwceu  these  diitancef  is  about  113*. 

land* 
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iand^  But  even  this  strange  measurement  is  incdrHect.  The 
distance  from  the  Land's-end  to  the  North  Foreland  is  435'  of  loi^. 
-equal  to  about  275'  on  the  equator,  and  the  difference  of  lat.  be- 
tween the  North  Foreland  and  Duncansby-head,  8^  SCf  of  lat,  equal 
to  5 icy  on  the  equatoi*.  The  sum  of  these  is  785^  or  £62  i  leagues, 
not  360accorduig  to  M.  Gosselin. 

We  now  come  to  the  stade  of  666  j-  to  a  degree,  which  M. 
Gosselin  supposes  was  employed  by  Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Se- 
leocus  Nicator,  in  his  Indian  expedition.  The  boundaries  of  some 
of  the  distances,  which  he  specmes,  are  so  indeterminate,  that  w« 
cannot  follow  hun;  we  shall,  however,  select  one,  less  exceptionable 
than  the  rest,  yet  not  without  its  di£5culties.  Strabo  says,  that  while 
Megasthenes  and  Eratosthenes  assigned  20,000  stad.  for  the 
breadth  of  India,  Patrocles  allowed  only  12,000;  but  from  what 

Eints  this  measurement  was  taken  we^re  not  informed.  M.  Gosse- 
,  however,  supplies  these  defects:  he  measures  the  Extent  of  the 
hod  by  a  sea  voyage,  and  assumes  two  points,  neither  of  which 
Patrocles  probably  ever  reached  ;  if  he  did,  be  was  certainly  inca- 
pable with  any  instruments  which  he  possessed,  of  measuring  the 
direct  distance  between  them.  The  expressioqs  themselves  of 
Strabo  are  confused,  and  doubtful.  Patrocles  at  one  time  appears 
to  have  reckoned  the  length  of  this  side  of  India  at  14,000,  and  at 
aaother,  at  15,000  stad.  But  the  distance  of  the  points  which 
M.  Gosselin  lays  down  is  greater  than  he  assigns.  The  difference 
between  the  lat.  of  Cape  Comorin  and  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  is,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  14**  20^,  equal  to  860'  of 
lat.  and  of  long.  848^,  or  to  818'.  5  on  the  equator.  The  distance 
then  is  nearly  1,186'  on  the  equator;  385  leagues,  not  >360,  as 
M.  Gosselin  supposes. 

Of  the  instances  of  stadia  of  500  to  a  degree,  the  first  which  M. 
Gosselin  produces  is  in  the  distance  from  Cape  Leuca,  in  Italy,  to 
Cephals,  Cape  Mesurat,  in  Africa.  This  Sti-abo  calls  4000  stad. 
equal  to  8^  of  lat.  but  the  real  distance  on  Arrowsmith's  chart, 
with  which  D'Anville  nearly  concurs,  is  no  more  than  5°  47'=347' 
or  S,160  stad.  at  500  to  a  degree,  ]  16  leagues  instead  of  l60. — 
Hus  instance  is  rather  unfortunately  selected. 
-  That  of  833  i  to  a  degree,  is  derived  from  a  calculation 
of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Archunedes,  who  made 
it  300,000  stad.  But  we  cannot  find  in  Strabo,  or  any  other 
snthor,  that  such  a  one  was  ever  actually  in  use :  this,  however,  is 
no  objection  to  M.  Gosselin,  who  employs  it  without  scruple,  and 
Pleasures  the  distances  given  by  Eratosthenes,  who  himself  invented 
^  stade,  by  this  standard.  Chronology,  however, here  seems  to  stand 
in  his  way,  as  Eratosthenes  died  before  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
Setting  aside  this  objection,  is  it  to  tie  supposed,  that  Eratosthenes 

T    2  corn- 
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computed  the  distance  from  Rhodes  to  Issiu  by  a  stade  ot  8:^ 
to  a  d^ee,  and  to  Alexandria,  from  die  same  place,  by  one  of 
700?  But  M.  Gosselin  has  not  only  discovered  a  variety  of  new 
stadesy  but  has  also  assumed  a  liberty  of  determining  for  each 
author,  what  particular  one  he  used ;  and  as  these  vary  in  tlie  |^ro- 
portion  of  eleven  to  five,  and  upwards,  scarcely  any  anoeat 
distance  can  be  found,  which  may  not  be  reconciled  to  modem 
measures  by  so  great  a  latitude  of  interpretation.  We  cumot 
but  admire  M.  Gosselin's  dexterity  at  accommodations  of  this  kindy 
when  he  discovers  that  Eratosthenes  computed  the  distance  from 
Cape  St.  Vincent^  in  Spain^  to  the  western  coast  of  the  kingdom 
of  Siam,  an  extent  of  7 1>600  stad.  with  a  variation  from  truth  of 
no  more  than  160  stad.  or  of  four  leagues  out  of  1,722,  or^itT 
part  of  the  whole  distance  ! 

We  shall  give  one  example  more  of  M.  Gosselin's  dexterity  ia 
this  practice.  Pliny  says,  that  the  length  of  the  Mediterranean 
was,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Affrippa,'S,440  miUe  paaspa, 
=27,520  Olympic  stadia,  or,  on  the  parallel  of  36^,  to  66^  41'  38^. 
Here,  says  JM.  Gosselin,  A^rippa  was  deceived  to  thejmoount  of 
15^  1  r  38'',  the  true  distance  being  only  41^  30^.  But,  according 
to  M.  Gosselin,  if  we  take  these  stadia  to  be  those  of  833i-  to 
a  d^ee,  it  will  produce  41^  5l',  which  is'  but  39"  di£ferent  from 
the  truth.  Still,  however,  here  are  several  circumstances  taken 
for  granted,  of  which  we  entertain  a  doubt.  That  the  numbers 
ascribed  by  Pliny  to  Agrippa's  calculations  were  erroneous  is  cep- 
tain,  and  indeed  Pliny  entertained  a  suspicion  of  this  kind  himsdf, 
*  in  quo  baud  scio  an  sit  error  numeri ;'  and  this  might  arise  fixmi  a 
discrepancy  between  these  numbers  and  those  of  Po^bius,  which  bet 
had  given  just  before,  and  which  came  very  near  the  truth.  Dr.  Blair 
suggests,  '  that  an  X,  making  a  difference  of  a  thousand  miles,  had 
been  casually  added  to  the  numbers  of  Agrippa,  which  constituted 
in  reality  the  excess,'  (very  nearly)  '  above  the  true  distance/  Thia 
seems  the  most  natural  way  of  accounting  for  the  variation ; 
but  Pliny  himself  gives  a  specific  reason  for  his  suspicion  of  an 
error.  Immediatdy  after  the  words  above  cited,  he  adds, '  quoniam 
idem  a  Siculo  freto  Alexandriam  cursus  XII.  L.  tradidit'  Hie 
true  distance  from  Messina  to  Alexandria,  reckoned  by  middle  lati* 
tudes,  is  1,015  mille  passus,  and  though  Pliny  might  not  know  this 
accurately,  yet  he  might,  and  probably  did  know,  that  1,250  waa 
above  the  truth,  and  this  led  him  to  suspect,  that  the  part  of  the 
interval,  which  lay  between  the  Streights  and  the  Pillars,  and  in* 
deed  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to  Issus  was  over-rated  also. 
The  computation  of  die  latter  distance  by  Polybius,  rather  fell 
short  of,  than  exceeded  the  tnith,  as  the  length  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean appears  by  tlie  Reqvisite  Tables,  and  Arrowsmith's  chart,  to 
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be  %4Q6  Roman  milefli  or  48  miles  above  die  collected 
Bumbers  of  Polybius.  M.  Gosselin,  however,  desires  to  recon- 
cile to  feet  the  numbers,  as  they  stand ;  and  therefore  supposes, 
'  diat  the  original  numbers  given  by  the  surveyors  were  intended 
to  signify  stades  of  S33 1  to  a  degree,  but  that  Pliny,  not  being  ac« 
quainted  with  this  part  of  their  system,  reduced  them  to  Roman 
measure,  as  if  they  had  been  Olympic  stad.  of  8  to  a  Roman  mile, 
or  of  600  to  a  degree.'  This  appears  a  very  improbable  conjec- 
ture. Agrippa,  whose  numbers  are  recorded  by  Pliny,  was  minister 
to  Augustus  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Can  we  suppose,  that  such 
a  man  would  publish  a  report  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman 
empire,  made  by  persons .  ignorant  of  the  proportions  which  sub* 
listed  between  the  measures  used  in  their  own  observations,  and 
the  Roman  standard  mile,  by  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Polybius,  all 
ike  distances  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy ,  had  been  measured  and 
marked  out  by  milestones;  and  this,  after  9.5 years  had  been  occu* 
pied  in  such  examination  9  Such  persons  would  scarcely  have  me«> 
lited  die  character  of  '  viros  prudentissimos,  &  omni  philosophi» 
moaere  omatos.* — ^jSkhici  Pref.  ad  Cosmograph. 

We  repeat  our  persuasion,  that  a  stade,  derived  from  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  earth's  circumference  by  Archimedes,  never  had  any 
existence  as  an  itinerary  measure.  The  calculation  itself  is  only 
casually  mentioned  in  the  Arenarius,  but  no  account  is  given  o£its 
origin,  no  deductions  are  drawn  from  it,  nor  is  an^  stade  founded 
on  jty  named,  or  alluded  to  by  any  writer  of  antiquity,  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted.  In  short,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  the  Olympic  8tad^  of  600  to  a  degree  was,  among 
the  aocieot  Greek  writers,  the  only  itinerary  stade,  and  always  to 
be  imderitood,  where  stades  are  generally  mentioned. 

The  same  measure,  although  not' professedly,  was  neverdieless 
virtu^y  adopted  by  the  Romans,  llie  Peutmgerian  ti^bles,  and 
the  itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  express  distances  by  Roman 
miles,  correspond  widi  the  proportionate  number  of  stadia  given 
1^  odier  audbors,  of  these  distances  according  to  Olympic  measure. 
Toumefort  remarks,  that  the  distances  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea  were  computed  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Afrian  <tf  eight  stades  to  a  mile,  and  it  appears  that  those  on  the 
same  coast  marked  in  the  Peutingeriap  tgbles  in  Roman  miles 
9ffree  with  this  stade,  and  with  pp  other.  Livy  expresses  many 
distances  in  mille  pas^us^  which  were  evidently  copied  from  Poly- 
bius^ ap4  pqmput^d  by  hiqn  at  the  rate  of  e^ht  stades  to  a  Roman 
ipiJe. 

Th^  dissertation  on  itinerary  measures  is  followed  by  an  ex-r 
plaiMitioii  of  the  different  modes  of  arranging  the  winds  observed 
bj  the  ancients,  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  the  compass  card 
•f  tb^  modems.    Here  we  wish  to  apprize  our  reftders,  that  in- 
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^ibility  is  scarcely  attainable  on  the  condition  of  a  veiy  rigoroai 
breTity. 

Wfe  object  to  the  introductory  remark  of  M.  GosseUo,  became 
it  affects^  an  accuracy  "which  is  not  well  supported* 

*  In  order,'  he  says,  *  to  understand  correctly  what  the  ancients  haw 
delivered  concerning  the  direction  of  the  winds,  we  ought  to  recollect, 
that  they  changed,  at  least  six  times^  the  di visions  in  their  systems,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  appellations  which  they 
comprise,  or  of  establishing  the  distribution  of  them  upon  different  pno- 
ciples/  p.  xcviiii 

The  intention  of  one  of  these  alterations  was  certainly  not  to 
increase,  but  to  abric^e  the  number  of  denominatioDS  of  the 
winds ;  for  Pliny  expressly  says,  ^  aecuta  »tas  octo  addidit,  nimv 
subtili  (ratione  scilicet)  et  concisa/  where  he  censures  diese  m* 
nute  subdivisions.     He  observes  again,  *  proximis  inter  utramfie 
media  (ratio  nempe)  placuit,  ad  brevem  ex  numerosft  additis  qoa- 
tuor.'     But  nothing  occurs  concerning  die  principles  on  whkJi 
these  alterations  were  made.     M.  GDsselin  begins  his  accoiutinth 
an  appearance  of  great  simplicity,  and  presents  his  readers  wkh 
a  table  or  diagram  of   two  wincb.    *  The  tmcient  Greeta/  he 
says,   '  divided  die  circle   of  the  horizon  into  two  parts  oolyi 
and  were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  two  winds^  the  north 
andj  the  south  V    For  diis  he  refers  to  Thrasyalees,  as  cited  by 
Strabo ;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  why  he  diould  not  have  ap» 
pealed  to  such<authority.     *  Some  writers,*  says  Strabo,  *  a»atf 
that  there  are  two  principal  winds,  the  north  and  die  sooth, 
and  that  die  rest  differ  by  a  slight  inclination  to  one  or  to  the 
other  of  these/  Lib.  1.  p.  4£.  !&i.  Ox.    In  a  subaequent  passage 
he  says,  '  they  produce  the  testimony  of  Thrasyakes^  and  of  the 
poet  himself^  that  there  are  two  winds ;  (meaning,  aa  we  G<dlect 
from  the  preceding  extract,  two  principal  winds ;)  but  Posidosiafl 
af&rms,  that  no  miters  ofcelebriti/ontnis  mbjecty  as  Aristotle,  Tt- 
mosthenes,  and  Bio  the  Astronomer,  have  treated  of  the  wiadi  in 
this  manner.'    Casaubon  would  have  furnished  M.  Goaaelm  widi 
an  ancient  system  still  more  simplified,  composed  of  one  wind  onlv. 
But  Aristotle,  in  the  passage  to  which  he  refers,  speaks  of  ^ 
physical  constitution  of  die  winds  in  general,  and  reflecCs  upon  the 
rennement  of  those  persons  who  would  induce  them  to  om> 
*  whence,'    says  he,   ^  some  who  wish  to  speak  learnedly,  affnn 
that  all  the  winds  are  one  wind.'    'Wherefore,'    he   ccndadei, 
f  the  multitude  talk  more  correctly  without  learned  research,  than 
those  who,  with  the  aid  of  such  research,  speak  in  this  manDer/ 
Meteor,  lib.  i.  c.  xiii. 

It  appears,  then,  that-M.  Gosselin  has  adopted  some  exploded 
notions  as  the  foundation  of  his  first  diagram.    The  real  com- 
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meocemeqt  of  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of  the  winds  is  from 
the  diagraiD  which  contains  the  four  that  blow  from  the  cardinal 
points,  or,  as  M.  Gosselin  properly  distinguishes  them,  *  the  winds 
of  the  north,  Boreas ;  the  Mrinds  of  the  east,  Euros  or  Apeliotes ; 
the  winds  of  the  south,  Notos ;  and  the  winds  of  the  west,  Zephj- 
ro8.'  The  title  of  the  next  section  of  M.  Gosselin's  disquisition, 
is,  *  the  card  (rose)  of  eight  wbds,  used  by  Homer  J  Pliny,  how- 
ever, expressly  sajj^  that  Homer  names  four  only.  *  Veteres  qua- 
taor  onmino  servavere,  per  totidem  mundi  partes  (ideo  nee  Ho- 
merus  plures  nominat)  secuta  sstas  octo  addidit.'  Lib.  £.  c.  47* 

M.  Gosselin  refers  this  system  of  eight  winds  to  a  period  of '  more 
than  ten  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera',  and  asserts  that  the  four 
secondary  winds  were  disposed  in  the  following  manner : — Between 
the  north  and  the  east  they  placed  the  Boreas  £uros,or  the  winds  of  the 
north-east ;  between  the  south  and  the  eiist,  the  winds  of  the  south- 
east, Notos  Apeliotes ;  between  the  west  and  the  south,  the  wmds 
of  die  south-west,  Argestes  Notos ;  between  the  west  and  the 
north,  the  winds  of  the  north-west^  or  Zephyros  Boreas.  This 
nomenclature,  we  must  observe,  is  the  author's  own.  He  does  not 
even  pretend  to  produce  any  authority  for  some  of  these  apjpella- 
tions.  Boreas  Euros,  as  a  denomination  oF  the  north-east  wind,  is 
SB  unnecessary  compound,  because  Boreas,  without  any  addition^ 
was  specifically  used  to  denote  some  wind  in  a  directionbetween  the 
north  and  east,  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  employed  to  express  the  direct 
north.  The  term  2^phyros  Boreas  must  be  rejected,  because,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  Boreas  never  signified  a  wind  in  any  direction  between 
the  west  and  north.  Neither  do  we  find  any  such  designation  as 
Notos  Apeliotes  for  any  wind  between  the  east  and  south.  Our 
authority  for  censuring  these  innovations  b,  in  part,  the  Tabula 
Ventonim  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo. 
We  say  in  part,  because  the  systems  of  other  writers  might 
beadd^. 

We  have  animadverted  upon  this  table  of  eight  winds,  as  a  mere 
fabrication  of  M.  Gosselin,  although  be  introduces  it  with  a  kind 
of  historical  testimony  in  its  favour,  alleging,  that  *  more  than  ten 
centuries  before  the  Christian  sera,  four  secondary  winds  were  added 
to  the  preceding;'  namely,  the  four  cardinal  winds.  We  cannot^ 
however,  discover  whence  he  took  the  appellations  to  which  we 
bave  objected;  certainly  not  from  Strabo,  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds,  the  Geoponica,  Agathemerus,  Ptolemy,  Vegetius,  Pliny, 
Aristotle,  or  Vitruvius.  *  Homer,'  says  M.  Gosselin,  *  used  this 
table  in  his  poems.* — Whenever  the  name  of  Homer  occurs,  we 
presume  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers.  He  is  said  *  to  name 
two  of  the  secondary  winds,  the  Argestes  Notos,  which  Posi- 
donius  says  is  the  Leuco-Notos  of  the  tabic  of  the  Greeks  of 
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Alcxanrirla,  and  the  violent  ^phyros  or  the  west,  ^diich  indined 
to  the  north,  Z^phjros  Boreas,  (a  name,  a3  we  observed  above,  no 
vrhere  to  be  found  but  in  M-  Qosselin's  disquisition,)  whic|i  Po8k« 
flonius  refers  to  the  Ai^est^s  of  the  saipe  system.'  M.  Grosselin 
further  remarksi  that  <  this  passage  pf  Posidonius  induced  Ci^sau-« 
bon  to  suppose  that  Pomer  had  determined  die  situation  of  the 
four  secondary  winds  from  the  place  of  the  solstitial  rising  and 
seeing  of  the  sun/  This  we  cannot  discover  in  the  language 
pf  Casaubon,  who^  wprds  i^re — He  (Strabo)  shews,  from)  the  opin 
nion  of  l^osidonius,  how  die  appellations  of  die  winds  are  to  be 
understood.  When  thei  poet  nances  the  hard-blowing  ZephyroSi 
he  means  the  wind  which  ^e  call  Argestes ;  by  the  gentle  blow-s 
ing  Zephyros,  he  denotes  the  wind,  properly  called  Zqihyros ;  and 
by  Argestes  Notos  the  Leuco  Notos.  We  caimot,  however,  evea 
with  all  these  helps,  increase  the  number  of  wipds  beyon^  ax.— 
The  Argestes  Notos  could  not  be  the  Leuco  Nqtps,  because  Ar-r 
eestes  is  applied  to  a  wind  north,  or  to  a  wind  8o^ti^  of  the  west, 
but  never  to  a  wind  south  of  the  east.  Posidonius,  therefore, 
remarks  that  Argestes,  in  this  passage  of  Homer,  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  epiniet  merely ;  (so  indeed  are  the  other  appeUationa 
of  the  westerly  winds,  for  Mfhich  he  has  found  corresponding  techn 
nical  termsi ;)  and  l^  dius  relaxing  the  signification,  he  mkht  be 
allowed  to  find  its  synonym  on  the  south-east,  which  he  cocud  not 
have  done  if  it  had  retained  a  scienti^c  and  definite  import. 

M.  Gosselin  has  i|lso  some  observations  on  a  passage  in  Homer, 
in  which  he  m^intabs  diat  Zephyros  and  Qoreas  blow  on  the  coast 
of  Tfoy  from  Thrace*  Iplratosthenes,  he  adds,  has  censur^  it  im- 
properfy,  by  comparing  it  with  die  system  of  twehe  wmds,  which 
Mras  in  use  at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; 
and  Strabo  has  vindicated  it  upon  imperfect  information.  Hiq 
question  is,  what  were  the  limits  of  Thrace  at  this  period  ?  It  is 
aniushig  to  see  with  wfiat  iiE|Cility  M.  Gosselin  decides  it.  '  It  is 
sufficient,'  says  he,  ^  to  ref:ollect  diat,  at  the  time  of  Homer t 
the  name  of  Macedonia  did  not  exist,  and  that  the  name  of 
Thrace  was  given  to  all  the  tract  of  country  comprdiended  be- 
tween the  Propontis  i^nd  the  Adriatic.* — We  believe  that  this  might 
be  the  case  ^t  some  period  or  other,  because  Plkiy  gives  a  similar 
account  of  its  extent,  but  the  date  when  these  limits  were  ass^ned 
is  x\oX  quite  so,  certain.  W.  Gosselin  has  another  expianatioii| 
^hich,  if  founded  on  ancient  tesitimony,  would  be  likewise  sufikieot 

*  The  poet  hi^ving  visited  the  Troad,  acquired  there,  with  respect  to 
the  surrQunding  countrie?^  Kotions  which  Straho  had  not,  because  he 
had  not  been  in  that  part  of  Asia.  '  Thus,  to  explain  Homer,  this  geo- 
grapher supposes  that  the  western  parts  of  Thrace  extended  mora 
^wards  t^e  south  than  they  actually  did/ 
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We  have  no  opportunity  of  knowing  bow  (fcfective  the  in- 
fonnation  of  Strabo  might  be  respecting  Thrace,  as  the  part 
of  his  work  relating  tQ  this  tract  is  unfortunately  lost.  Strabo 
imputes  the  censure  of  Homer  by  Eratosthenes  not  to  his 
ignorance  of  the  geography  of  this  quarter,  nor  to  his  assump- 
tion of  a  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  winds,  as  a  standard  of 
the  errors  of  the  poet,  but  to  a  perverse  and  fastidious  disposition. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  table  of  eight  winds,  d'apris  Aristote. 
We  regret  mat  we  are  so  often  under  th^  necessity,  not  indeed  of 
expressing  a  difference  in  opinion,  b^t  of  contradicting  M.  Gos-* 
^U8  statements.  The  table  of  winds,  according  to  Aristotle, 
in  the  second  book  of  his  Meteorology,  contains  twelve  instead  of 
eight.  Between  Aparctias,  the  north,  and  Apeliotes,  the  east,  are 
Boreas  and  Caecias ;  between  Apelioles  and  Notos,  die  south,  are 
Euros  and  Euronotos ;  between  Notos  and  Zepfa^^ros,  the  west^ 
are  Libcmotos  and  libs;  between  2^phyros  and  Aparctias  are 
Argestes  and  Thrascias.  M.  Gosselin  says,  that  the  construction  of 
the  octagonal  tower  of  die  winds  is  commonly  referred  to  this  sys- 
tem ;  but  the  regularity  of  its  shape  evinces  that  '  it  cannot  be  so, 
since  die  collateral  winds  would  be  thus  indicated  in  the  most 
imperfect  manner/  The  architect,  if  we  may  rely  upon  Vitruvius, 
had  no  intention  to  provide  particularly  for  *  the  collateral  winds* 
upon  the  faces  of  die  sides.  Some,  he  says,  have  supposed  that 
there  were  four  winds :  but  '  qui  diligentius  perquisiverunt,  tradi- 
derunt  eos  esse  octo,  maxime  quidem  Andronicus  Cyrrfaestes,  qui 
etiam  exemphim  coUocavit  Athenis  turrim  raarmoream  octogonon/ 
M.  Gosselin  is  of  opinion  that  the  antiquity  of  this  monument  is 
not  so  great  as  has  been  usually  thought,  because  the  regularity  of 
its  sides  is  a  presumptive  argument  that  *  it  was  built  after  the  con-' 
quest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  and  when  the  division  of  the 
winds  according  to  amplitudes  had  been  abaudmied.*  It  is,  at 
least,  as  probable  that  its  date  is  anterior  to  the  introduction  of 
that  mode  of  division.  The  testimony  6f  Vitruvius  will  shew 
that  it  midit  be  planned  upon  another  principle,  and  may 
tend  to  explain  why  no  pordon  of  the  sides  was  assigned  to  ^  the 
collateral  winds,'  and  authorise  die  conclusion  that  the  antiquiQr  of 
dits  edifice  is  greater  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Gosselin. 
*  Fortasse/  says  Vitruvius,  *  roirabuntur  ii,  qui  multa  ventorum 
nomina  noverunty-quod  4  nobis  expositum  sit  tantum  modo  octo 
esse  ventos.  Si  autem  animadverterint  orbis  terr^  circuiuonem  pet 
soils  cursum  &  gnOmonis  equinoctialis  umbras  ex  inclinatione 
cueli  ab  Eratosthene  Cyreneo,  rationibus  inathemadcis  &  geometric 
CIS  methodis  esse  inventam  :*  here  he  specifies  the  numbers,  ^  hujus 
autem  octava  part  quam  ventus  tenere  videtur^  and  here  he  jgives 
fhe  eight)i  part  of  the  preceding  numbersi  '  non  debel/unt  fmrqrif 
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dt  in  tarn  magno  spatio  unus  ventvs  va^ando  inclinationihu  l^  re- 
cessionibus  varietates  mutatione  Jiattis  faciat/  This  last  sentence 
will  afford  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  Vitruvius 
understood  '  the  collateral  winds'  to  have  their  range  in  this  system. 

We  pass  to  that  of  twelve  winds,  according  to  Tunosdienes, 
the  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  We  ar« 
disposed  to  suspect  that  this  name  has  been  selected  merely 
to  accord  with  At  chronological  prefaces,  which  M.  Gosselin 
has  pr^xed  to  the  account  of  each  table  of  the  winds.  We 
do  not  see  why  it  should  ^ave  the  name  of  Timosthenes  rather  than 
that  of  Aristotle.  '  Abou^  the  time  of  Alexander/  says  M.  Gos- 
seliuy  '  four  new  winds  were  added  to  the  table,  and  the  number 
was  increased  to  twelve.'  We  know  not  why  the  period  of  Pto- 
lemy should  be  preferred  to  that  of  Alexander,  except  that  the 
fonner  coincided  with  M.  Grossjelin's  historical  arrangement,  to 
which  the  latter  would  have  been  decidedly  hostile.  He  couclndes 
with  tlie  table  of  twenty-four  winds,  according  to  Vitruvius :  to 
this  we  do  not  object.  After  all,  the  enumeration  is  not  complete. 
M.  Gosselin  has  overiooked  the  system  of  winds  used  by  the  author 
whose  work  he  professes  to  iUustrate,  agreeing  neither  with  that  of 
the  Tower  at  Athens,  nor  that  which  he  ascribes  to  Aristode. 
There  is  added  a  catalogue  of  synonyms  of  the  winds,  which  are 
chiefly  local.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  examine  them  in  de^ 
tail ;  but  we  would  reconunend  our  readers  not  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes  of  argument,  or  classification,  till  they  have  been  veri- 
fied. The  disquisition  is  very  deficient  in  the  account  of  the  Ete- 
sian winds,  and  the  properties  of  the  winds  in  general  are  wholly 
neglected.  * 

Of  the  translation  itself,  we  cannot  be  expected,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  to  say  much.  The  edition  of  the  original,  which  has 
been  foao\Ved,  is  that  of  Casaubou,  printed  at  Paris  in  1620.  The 
splendid  edition  of  Janson  qf .  Almeloveen,  printed  at  Amsterdan 
in  1707,  does  not  contain  any  new  collations  of  MSS.  nor  any 
emendation  of  the  Latin  version  by  Xylander.  The  choice  of  the 
edition  of  the  original  therefore  is  not  injudicious.  We  had  indeed 
once  proposed  to  ourselves  to  compare  the  notes  of  M.  Gosselin 
with  those  of* die  Oxford  editor,  but  the  number  of  unpub- 
lished ^claircissemens  which  are  promised,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  117  in  die  first  book,  consisting  of  17^  pag^^  precludes  in  a 
great  Measure  any  decision  upon  the  critical  merit  of  the  transk- 

*  It  hat  been  laid,  that  *  the  arrangement  of  the  dUferetit  wuidi,  mentioned  in  «a- 
cientautlion  according  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  contains  little  more  than  the  ac- 
eonnt  given  hy  Coray  in  his  edition  of  Hippocrates,*  we  ventnre  to  assert,  that  it  coa* 
tains  much  less.  The  Ubnlar  view  of  Mr.  Coray  contains  the  systemt  of  a  greater  la- 
rimy  of  authors,  and  the  oatiAo^  axplaina  the  '  qualitita  of  the  winds. ' 
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tioDy  as  well  as  upon  the  value  of  the  illustrationA,  and  their  origU 
nali^.  In  the  notes  subjomed  to  the  transhitiony  we  discover  that 
M«(iosseiin  is  not,  what  he  terms,  a  partizan  of  Homer,  andlte  en* 
deavours  to  accommodate  the  early  geography  to  his  own  hypothe- 
sis of  the  limited  knowledge  which  the  poet  had  of  the  habitable 
world.  We  shall  now,  without  further  anticipation,  proceed  to 
our  remarks. 

Page  2.  We  appr^end  that  the  following  passage  of  the  author 
18  not  correctly  rendered  by  the  French  translator :  '£lg  $*  o&raa^ 
7Lo^  4  'a»f  f  Af la  croixiXi}  r);  i<roL  x,  r.  A.  Enfin  la  science  g^ographique 
donne  tant  d'avantages  pour  se  conduire  dans  la  vie  civile,  et  dans 
les  affaires  de  gouvemement.  Strabo  is  shewing  that  the  study  of 
geography  was  a  branch  of  true  philosophy.  He  first  observes^ 
that  the  speculative  science,  which  was  necessary  for  a  geographer^ 
was  also  characteristic  of  a  philosopher :  and  secondly,  that  the 
practical  utihty  of  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  a  geographer 
iBust  study^  entitled  him  to  the  same  rank ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  th« 
bosiBess  oif  philosophy  to  promote  the  art  of  living,  and  human 
bappioess. 

Page  19*  The  word  astronomiques  has  been  unnecessarily  sab- 
atituted  for  m^t^orologiques  in  this  passage :  La  geographic,  spe- 
cialement  dite,  parott  done  s'unir  en  quelque  sorte  aux  etudes  as- 
tronomiques et  g^om^triques.  Elle  embrasse  et  les  ph^nom^es 
ten^stres  et  les  ph^nomenes  celestes  comnie  choses  tres-voinnes, 
et  non  point  s^par^es  autant  **  que  le  ciel  est  distant  de  la  terre."' — 
There  is  a  good  note  of  CasautxHi,  which  shews  that  meteorology 
was  a  branch  of  astronomy.  But  Strabo  seems  to  have  in  view  ^e 
opinioDs  apd  doctrine  of  Detnocritns,  whom,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  he  has  ranked  among  diose  who  combined  the 
poisuits  of  philosophy  with  the  study  of  geography,  *qmprimm 
(says  Pliny)  intellexit  ostefiditqtie  cum  terris  call  societatem,  praa- 
Tisa  olei  caiitate  ex  futuro  vergiliarumoriu,'  8cc. — Lib.xviiL  c.  28. 

Page  23.  M.  Gosselin  refers  to  Pelorum  the  story  of  Felorus, 
the  pUotof  Hannibal;  but  die  Oxford  editor  has  more  judiciously 
obsorved  from  Bochsurt,  that  Pelorum  was  named  antecedently  to 
the  time  of  Hannibal.  j^ 

Page  6  K  M.  Gosselin  has  adopted  a  note  of  Casaubon  respect- 
ing die  birth-place  of  Homer,  as  if  it  were  Chios  ;  the  Oxford  edi- 
tor leconciles  Strabo  with  Thucydides,  and  die  hymn  to  ApolU 
aacribed  to  Homer,  by  interpreting  the  words  oixii  St  X%,  as  re- 
klmg  not  to  die  place  of  the  poet's  birth,  but  to  the  place  of  his 
cesidem^e  at  that  time. 

Page  208.  6Xoo>x«P«^Tiyi  ruvao  sommairement.  Presque  tous  let 
exemples  cit6s  dans  les  lexiques  ordinaires,  paroissent  donner  a  ce 
terme  la  signification  ^  parfait,  d'absolu,  d'entter.    Iti  Strabon 
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lui  donne  celle  dlmpariait,  g6n6ra]y  de  en  gros,  en  somme.  The 
Oxford  editor  has  explained  it  as  denoting  a  certain  figure  which 
should  comprehend  the  whole,  but  not  relate  to  the  minute  details 
of^graphy. 

Page  £13.  We  think  die  diagram  drawn  to  explain  die  reason- 
ing of  Hipparchusy  is  less  complex  in  the  Oxford  edition. 

Page  221.  M.  Gosselin  has  a  very  careless  note  on  Mesene. 
^  It  comprehended/  he  says,  ^  the  low  and  sandy  tract  through 
which  the  Euphrates  flowed  before  its  entrance  into  the  Persian 
gulph.  The  name  of  Mesene  extended  a  little  to  the  west  of 
the  river.'  Stephanus  Byzantin  speaks  of  Mesene  as  encom- 
passed by  the  Tigris,  where  it  separates  iuto  two  branches.  There 
was  also  an  island  of  this  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cass,  and  Philostorgius,  cited  by  the  Oxford  editor. 

Page  £29*  The  Oxford  editor  seems  to  have  understood  the  pas* 
sage  more  correctly  than  M.  Gosselin  respecting  the  censure  of  Eim* 
tosthenes  by  Hipparchus,  who  misrepresented  his  sentiments* 

Page  £57.  M-  Gosselin  properly  remarks,  that  Darius  did  not 
send  persons  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  He  therefore  supposes* 
that  me  text  of  Strabo  is  altered  in  diis  place,  and  that  we  ought 
to  substitute  Necho  for  Darius.  The  Oxford  editor  thinks  that 
the  error  b  committed  by  Posidonius,  and  the  text  mcomipt. 

Page  £60.  Lui  foumirent  de  Peau.  Le  texte  porte  uyila^,  ce 
qui  signiferoit,  de  la  santft.  Malgr6  Tuniformit^  de  cette  le9on 
dans  tons  les  manuscrits,  nous  restons  persuade,  comme  I'ont  £t6 
Xylander  et  Casaubon,  ouHl  <Hut  lire  vi^ia^.  In  the  Oxford  edi- 
tion Villebrun  says,  <  sic  Far.  1.  et  bene;  de  victu.' 

Page  384.  M,  Gosselin's  note  on  the  tract  in  Spain  denomina- 
ted Cuneus,  has  not  superseded  the  learning  of  the  Oxford  editor. 
He  has  well  remarked,  that  the  won)  Cuneus  i^  of  Celtic  and  not  of 
Chreek  or  Latin  origin. 

Pace  d9£«  Le  mont  Caipe — que  de  loin,  on  le  prendroit  pour 
une  lie.  Le  texte  porte  yijcrotiSff.  The  true  reason  of  the 
name,  Calpe,  is  the  shape  of  the  rock,  which  resembles  that  of 
m  ancient  hydria,  or  virater  vessel,  and  hence  the  Calpe  on  the 
Euxine  Sea  had  the  simne  appellation. 

Page  401 .  Juna.  M.  Gosselin  did  not  perceive  that  this  name 
is  jpTobably  incorrect.  The  Oxford  editor  has  suggested  Oi)dm, 
Ulia,  and  supported  it  with  an  admirable  historical  argument. 

Page  404.  lieu  nomm6  les  Cotines.  The  note  of  the  Oxfcmd 
(Klitor  is  better,  because  more  decisive,  than  diat  of  the  French  aa- 
notator.  The  Nubian  geographer  cited  b^  die  former  supplies,  if 
not  the  word  itself,  yet  more  man  the  vestiges  of  it 

Page  411.  Les  Saltiates.  M.  GosseUn  proposes  :£AATirH«i 
TAIi  •  cQirectioii  which  we  cannot  but  approve. 
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Page  448.  '  Us  se  servent  de  vaises  de  terre  coitiin^  les  Grauloi^/ 
lliis  is  tbe  version  of  the  Greek,  which,  ia  the  DOte,  is  thus  ex« 
plained :  *  Le  teste  porte,  de  vases  de  cire  KHPINOi^  Si  ayyi/oi^^ 
ie9on  qui  se  trouve  sans  variation,  et  dans  toutes  les  versions.  Br6- 
quipny  seul  a  mis  dans  sa  traduction  Francoise,  des  vases  de  verre; 
mais  il  s'est  appergu  dans  la  suite,  qu'il  falloit  lire  KHPAMEX>IS 
a  ayyalots  des  vases  de  terre.  Casaubon  s'est  tromp4  d'une  ma^ 
mire  toange  en  s'imaginant  que  les  vases  de  cire  pouvoient  avoir 
quelque  rapport  avec  ce  que  dit  Diodore  de  Sicile  de  Tusi^aie  des 
Gaulois.  11  est  Question,  dans  cet  auteur,  des  rayons  de  miel  (car 
il  hut  y  lire  xfifU  au  lieu  de  x^giva  dont  les  Gaulois,  apris  en 
avoir  exprim^le  miel,  lavoient  le  marc,  afin  de  se  servir  ensuite  de 
ce  lavage,  soit  seul,  ou  mUk  avec  de  la  biire.'  The  Greek  pas- 
s^  is,  Kiifhoig  8f  ityytlois  Xf^^^f  xetSi'vtf  ol  KfXroi.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  tbe  true  meamng  is  not  yet  ascertained  ;  for  many 
coannentators  seem  to  think,  tlutt  the  epithet  is  descriptive  of  the 
materials  of  these  vessels,  whereas  it  is  more  probable,  that  it  in- 
dicates their  use  and  the  nature  of  their  contents.  No  alteration  of 
the  text  of  Strabo  is  necessary,  and  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  read- 
ing x1)P•yol^  We  had  interpreted  it  beer  vessels  on  the  authority  of 
the  following  passage  of  Pliny,  which  furnishes  the  origin  of  die 
word  in  question,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
'  Ex  iisdemfiunt  8c  potus,^rthum  in.^^o,  CiBLIA  8c  CERIA 
IN  HISPANIA,  CERVISIA  8c  plura  genera  in  Gallia,  aliisque 
provinciis.'  lib.  xxii.  c.  25,  ad  fin.  The  French  note  gives  the 
meaning  in  conformity  with  the  note  and  version  in  Diodorus  Si- 
calus.  This  writer  observes,  that  the  country  of  the  Gaul9  produ- 
ces neither  vnne  nor  oil.  Deprived  of  these  productions,  there- 
fore, the  natives  prepare  from  barley  a  species  of  drink  called 
zytbos — then  follows  this  passage ;  xaJ  rot,  KHPIA  flrAuyoKrfj,  r£ 
rirm  ocrocrAu/xari  y^wvrcu.  Lib*  v.  p.  350.  Ed.  Wess.*  which  is 
thus  translated  by  Khodoman :  '  favos  etiam  aqua  diluunt,  dilu- 
tumque  hoc  potum  illis  praestat.'  The  note  is  to  this  purport. 
'  Aoctor  oenoraeli  designat,  aut  cert^  Ki^og  m^mv  fi^ot.  ftsAir^; 
hKBvcurfs^oVy  uti  Posidonius  in  Athen.  lib.  iv.  p.  152.  C  Casau- 
bon has  written  xij^/va  in  the  extract  from  Diodorus,  which  the 
French  annotator  thmks  does  not  relate  to  tbe  sam^  subject.  We 
propose  the  following  version  of  Diodorus ;  *  and  when  they  have 
wasoed  out  the  beer  vessels,  they  use  or  drink  the  washings  of  them.' 
After  KHPIA  we  supply  otyytla.  Toup  suggests  xegarivoi;,  but  we 
apprdiend,  that  the  misinterpretation  has  arisen  from  directing  the 
attention  to  the  materials  of  which  these  vessels  were  made.  We 
do  not  determine  whether  KHPIA,  or  KHPINA  be  the  most  pro- 
per, because  tlie  substantive  of  which  these  are  derivatives,  is  not 
accurately  known^  except  from  tbe  analogy  afforded  by  the  passage 
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of  Pliny.  Diodoras  mentioa^lfae  etgerness  of  the  Gauls  to  in- 
dulge in  exeessive  drinking,  and  seems  to  produce  the  above,  as 
one  instance  of  thiB  diHposition.  The  Latin  term  carvisia  preserves 
the  elementary  letters  of  the  obsolete  Welsh  word  korev,  signiiy* 
ing  beer.  The  following  passage  from  a  Spanish  writer  concerning 
the  use  of  this  liquor  in  his  native  country*  is  so  far  curious,  as  it  it-, 
lustrates  one  of  the  indigenous  names  mentioned  by  Pliny.  '  Post^^ 
modum  din  obsidione  conclusi  Numantini  duabus  de  subit6  portis 
cuncti  eruperunt,  larga  prius  potione  usi,  aon  viui,  cijgus  ferax  is 
locus  non  est,  sed  succo  tiitici  per  artem  confecto,  quern  succum  a 
calefaciendo  celiam  voqant.'     Paulus  Orosius,  lib.  v.  c.  7* 

We  conclude  for  the  present  our  examination  of  this  important 
work.  The  text  has  been  occasionally  corrected,  by  the  assistaoce 
of  six  M^S.  of  the  Imperial  Library,  numbered  1S93,  1394,  1395, 
1396,  1397,  and  1408,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preface  to  the  edition  by  Siebenkees,  p.  xxxiii.  and  additional  par** 
ticulars  respecting  some  of  them  in  the  preface  to  the  Oxford  edi« 
tion  by  Mr.  Falconer.  The  readings  of  other  MSS.  have  been 
collected  from  Siebenkees,  who  obtained  the  only  collations,  diose 
of  the  Vatican  MSS.  which  the  Oxford  editor  failed  to  procure. 
The  number  of  *  eclaircissemens,*  to  which  constant  ref^-ences 
occur  in  the  first  book,  is  reduced  very  much  in  the  second,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  in  the  third. 

We  think  that  the  author  might  have  consulted  with  advantage 
Schiiennemann's  Dissertation  on  the  Geography  of  Homer,  and 
Seidel's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Eratosthenes.  In  comparing 
the  annotations  of  M.  Gosselin  and  the  Oxford  editor,  we  observe 
that  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  astronomers  and  geographei?  on 
speculative  topics  are  subjoined  more  at  large  to  the  French  ver* 
sion  of  the  first  and  second  books ;  and  diat  the  Oxford  editor  has 
not  pursued  this  part  of  the  subject  with  so  much  minuteness,  and 
to  such  an  extent ;  but  the  learning  of  M.  Gosselin  is  frequentlj 
deprived  of  its  fiill  merit,  by  a  constant  endeavour  to  systematise 
ever^  independent  fact,  and  to  reconcile,  by  means  of  measures  of 
varymg  quantities,  computations  and  measurements,  which  derive 
their  value  from  the  very  differences  which  he  would  remove. 

M.  Gosselin  has  added  maps  to  illustrate  the  notions  of  the  an- 
cients, and  Strabo  in  particular,  respecting  the  habitable  worid, 
but  he  has  not  explained  the  geography  of  Spain,  the  subject  of  the 
third  book,  by  any  chorographical  table  whatever.  We  have  al- 
ready observed  that  M.  Coray  was  selected  to  assist  in  the  translatioli; 
we  were  therefore  somewhat  surprised  to  find  so  eminent  a  scholar 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt,  and  charged  with  having  ignorantly 
introduced  '  the  leaven  of  modem  Greek  into  many  of  his  remarics 
on  Hippocrates  and  Herodotus/    If  he  rejected  au  atticism,  it  was 

because 
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because  be  did  not  tbink  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  Greek  of  Strabo 
to  that  standard  of  purity :  but  till  the  corrections  of  the  text  shall  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  Authors,  we  would  restrain  our  censure 
in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Schweighaeuser :  *  Denique  eximium 
to  prorsus  singulare  decus  ac  praesidiuni  est,  quo  hoc  nostrum  instil* 
tatum  omare  voluit  vir  doctus  Adamantes  Coray>  Smymensis^  ut 
Medicinal  Doctor  solertissimus^  sic  in  Grsecarum  literarum^  quae 
ei  vemaculee  sunt,  exquisitiori  studio  verissimus  Valckenarianae  & 
Ruhnkenianse  schohe  alumnus ;  qui  suas  in  plurima  difficiliora  vex* 
ataque  Athenaei  loca  emendationes  Sc  adnotationes,  non  minua 
profiinditate  eruditionis,  quam  ingenii  dcumine  insignes  ultro  mihi 
obtuht  communicavitque/     Praef.  in  Athen.  p.  cxvii,  cxviii. 

M.  De  La  Porte  Du  Theil  has  the  care  of  the  Greek  MSS.  b 
die  Paris  Library,  and  is  the  author  of  several  memoirs  in  the  col«>  / 
lection  of  the  papers  of  the  French  academy.  M.  Gosselin  is  known 
by  his  learned  publications  on  ancient  geography.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  censure  this  work  in  various  parts,  but  we  still  consider 
it  as  an  accession  to  the  literature  of  the  century ;  and  although  we 
cannot  adopt  every  opinion  and  emendation,  yet  they  are  the  re^eult 
of  too  much  learning  to  justify  the  neglect  of  them,  and  indeed  they 
may  worthily  exercise  the  talents  and  erudition  of  any  future  editor 
or  translator  of  Strabo. 


Art.  IL  jin  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  being  the 
Substance  of  Observations  made  during  a  Mission  to  that 
Country y  in  the  Year  1793.  By  Colonel  Kirkpatrick.  Illus- 
trated with  a  Map  and  other  Engravings.  4to.  pp.  386.  Lon- 
don.  Miller.    1811. 

npO  the  advertisement  announcing  the  publicaticm  of  the  work 
''•    before  us,  is  appended  tfie  following  notice : 

*  N.  B.  Thiff  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Honourable  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  is  the  first  publishjed  accounl  of  a  country  hardly  known 
tven  by  name,  and  is  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of  India.' 

We  notice  this  little  flourish,  because  it  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead. It  contains,  in  fact,  no  less  than  three  mistakes  in  the 
compass  of  as  many  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  ^  first 
pablished  account'  of  Nepaul.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  tliere  is  a  very  cui;ious  and  interesting  descrip- 
tioaof  this  country,  communicated  by  Sir  John  Shore,  now  Lord 
Teignmouth,  from  the  works  of  Giusepp^  Bemiui,  prefect  of  tlie 
&c»aan  missions^  who  resided  at  Lellit  Pattan,  a  city  of  Nepaul, 
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for  man^  years.  Secondly,  this  country  '  hardly  knoWn  even  by 
name/  is  not  only  known,  but  described,  by  Major  Rennell,  is 
his  '  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindostan/  It  is  mentioned  with  its 
capital  Catroandu  and  river  Bhi^mutty,  in  Captain  Turner's  ac- 
count of  the  extraordinary  peregrinations  of  the  Fakeer  Praun 
Poori,  a  narrative  of  which,  communicated  by  Governor  Dun^ 
can,  is  also  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  where  the  name  of  Nepaul 
occurs  at  least  in  fifty  different  places.  It  is  described  in  Pin- 
kerton's  *  modem  Geography,'  in  Guthrie's  *  geographical  Gram- 
mar,' and  in  every  gazetteer  published  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
And  thirdly,  instead  of  being  ^  almost  a  blank  in  the  maps  of 
India,'  we  find  it  laid  down,  pretty  much  in  detail,  in  Major  Ren- 
nelPs  Map,  published  in  1788;  in  Arrowsmidi's  '  Mapof  Asia,^ 
1801,  and  particulariy  in  his  *  Map  of  India,'  1804,  in  which  Cat^ 
mandu  and  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  note^  the  various  hills,  and 
rivers,  the  latter  all  tributary  branches  of  die  Ganges,  are  distinct^ 
marked. 

That  the  information  respectii^  Nepaul^  and  the  tract  of  coim* 
try  intervening  between  it  and  Cashmir  to  the  westward,  is  both 
scanty  and  inaccurate,  we  are  ready  to  admit ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  frontier  of  Bengal  borders  on  Nepaul,  that  the 
horizontal  distance  from  the  former  to  die  capital  of  the  latter 
does  not  exceed  seventy  miles,  it  may  be  thought  remarkable  that 
m  more  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  has  not  been  established. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  these  mountaineers  are  exceedingly  jealous  of 
their  British  neighbours,  who,  on  their  f part,  ai^  restrained  by 
difficulties  of  a  physical  as  well  as  political  nature*  As  some 
account  of  those  mountainous  re^ons,  and  particularly  of  Nepau1| 
may  serve  as  an  useful  introduction  to  Colonel  Kitkpatrick's  book^ 
we  are  induced  to  draw  up  a  summary  sketch  of  wlmt  is  known  or 
them. 

That  portion  of  those  elevated  regions  of  Tartary,  which  lie  ta 
the  westward  of  Thibet,  is  separated  from  the  plains  of  HtndosUm 
by  an  immense  chain  of  mountains,  running  in  the  direction  W,N.  W. 
and  E.S.E.  called  Himmaleh,  or  more  properly  Himntalaya,  a 
term  in  the  Sanscrit  language  signifying  *  the  abode  of  stiow.'  Thb* 
great  chain  is  supposed  by  Major  Rennell  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Emodus  and  raropamisus  of  the  ancients,  the  Im'dus  of  Pliny, 
incolarum  lingua  nitosum  xignpicante,  and  to  be  equal  in  height  to 
any  of  the  mountains  of  the  old  hemisphere,  being  commoi^,  we 
may  add  eternally,  covered  widi  snow,  and  visible  from  the  plains 
of  Bengal,  at  die  distance  of  150  miles«  About  that  part  of  thb 
magnificent  barrier,  in  whose  bosom  lies  the  secluded  valley  of 
Cashmir,  a  number  of  inferior  mountains  branch  out  towards  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  and^  at  the  dbtance  of  80  or  100  miles  from 
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the  Himmalaja^  form  a  connected  range,  continuing  in  a  direction 
Ettrallel  to  the  fofuery  along  the  provhicies  of  Lahore,  Oude, 
Bahar  and  Bengal.  Of  the  height  of  that  part  which  borders  ou 
Bengal,  we  may  form  a  tolerable  idea  from  the  following  passage  of 
Major  Rennell :  *  The  southernmost  ridge  of  the  Bootan  moun- 
tains rises  near  a  mile  and  a  half  perpendicular  above  the  plains  of 
Bengal,  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  only  fifteen  miles;  and  from 
the  summit  the  astonished  traveller  looks  back  on  die  plains,  as  on 
an  extensive  ocean  beneath  him.' 

Between  the  Himmalayaand  this  inferior  chain  is  included  a 
series  of  plains  and  valleys,  distributed  into  a  number  of  petty 
states,  which,  commencing  with  Cashmir  and  proceeding  east* 
ward,  occur  in  the  following  succession:  l.Siriiiagur.  2.  Ke- 
maoon.  3.  Chowbeisia,  or  the  Country  of  the  Twenty-four 
Rajahs.  4.  Gorka.  5.  Nepaul.  6.  Bootan.  7.  Assam;'  and 
8.  an  unknovn  tract  of  country  included  in  the  remarkable  bend  of 
the  Burampooter,  where  its  course  takes  a  westerly  direction  into 
the  province  of  Bengal. 

Skirting  the  feet  of  this  ridge,  and  verging  on  the  provinces 
above-mentioned,  isa  broad  belt  of  country,  from  15  to  20  miles 
in  width,  of  swamps,  jungle  and  forests,  aboundhig  with  elephants, 
tjgers,  leopards,  bunaloes,  and  all  the  wild  and  ferocious  beasts 
^  India.  Hie  whole  of  diis  tract  is  so  loaded  with  infectious 
vapours,  that  it  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  Few  travellers  venture 
even  to  cross  it,  excepting  perhaps  pilgrims  from  Hindostan,  or 
petty  traders  from  Thibet  and  Bootan.  That  part  of  the  belt  op« 
posite  to  Nepaul  is  called  Turyani,  (swampy  ground,)  where,  we 
are  told  by  Father  Gubeppe,  *  people  in  their  passage  catch  a  dis- 
order called  in  the  language  of  the  country,  aul:*  it  is  a  putrid 
fever,  of  which  the  generality  of  those  who  are  attacked  with  it  die 
in  a  few  days. 

The  Raiah  of  Bootan,  however,  notwithstanding  all  the  danglers 
and  difficulties  of  the  passage,  contrived  to  march  an  army  into 
British  Bengal,  and  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier. 
The  Teshoo  Lama,  then  regent  of  '^Thibet  during  the  minority  of 
the  Delai  Lama,  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  this  unprovoked 
tttack,  deemed  it  expedient  to  dispatch  a  conciliatory  vakeel  to 
Calcutta.  His  mediation  was  accepted ;  and  in  1774  Mr.  Bogle 
carried  back  the  answer  of  the  Governor  General  to  the  Teshoo 
Lama.  This  was  the  first  time  that  any  Englishman  had  crossed 
the  mountains ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  farther  communication 
waa  held  with  that  country  till  the  death  of  the  J^ma  at  Pekin  led 
to  die  subse<}uent  discovery  of  his  imperishable  6oul  in  the  body  of 
an  infant ;  upon  vdiich  occasion,  in  1783,  Mr.  Hastings  dispatched 
Captain  Turner  to  present  his  congratulations  to  the  baby  Lama  at 
VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  V  Thibet, 
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Thibet,  of  which  an  interesting  flcconnt  has  been  given  to  tbe 
public. 

The  intercourse  again  ceased  till  the  year  179^1  whrai  intelli- 
gence was  received  at  Calcutta  that  the  Rajah  of  Nepaul  had  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Rajah  of  Bootan,  by  crossing  the 
mountains,  plundering  the  city  of  Teshoo  Lomboo,  the  resid»ice 
of  the  young  Lama,  and  driving  the  whole  fraternity  of  Gylongs, 
or  priesijts,  to  the  other  side  of  the  Buraropooter.  Tlie  Emperor  of 
China,  under  whose  immediate  protection  the  Grand  Lama  has  long 
considered  himself,  and  to  whom  Hiibet  is  tributary,  caused  a  nume- 
rous army  to  be  collected,  which,  after  some  skirmi^dnng,  succeeded 
in  driving  the  Nepaulese  into  their  own  territories.  The  Rajah,  in 
his  turn,  now  became  alarmed,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
English.  The  Governor  General  declined  interfering,  except  as  a 
mediator,  and,  in  that  capacity,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  was  dis- 
patched to  the  Chinese  General,  with  instructions  to  take  Nepaid 
m  his  way.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Rajah  had  found  it 
expedient  to  make  peace  with  the  Chinese,  at  the  expense  of  re* 
storing  all  the  boo^  which  he  had  taken,  and  acknowledging  him- 
self a  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  China:  and,  for  the  better 
security  of  the  peace,  and  payment  of  the  tribute,  a  nmnber  of  mi- 
litary posts  were  established  by  tlie  Chinese  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills  which  divide  Nepaul  from  Bootan.  Colonel  Kirkpatricrk^ 
having  reached  Patna  before  he  was  apprized  of  diese  occurrences^ 
determined  to  continue  his  Journey  as  far  at  least  as  Nepaul,  which 
he  reached  on  the  3d  of  March,  1793. 

Since  that  time  no  intercourse  seems  to  have  taken  place  till 
1801,  when  Lord  Wellesley  sent  an  ambassador  to  Catmandik 
Doctor  Buchanan,  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity,  resided  in 
the  country  for  some  time,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  circum- 
stailtial  account  of  it,  which  however  is  locked  up  for  the  present 
among  the  records  of  Leadenball  Street ;  for  what  reason  we  pre- 
tend not  to  divine.  But  the  Doctor,  it  seems,  '  obligingly  com- 
municated his  MS.'  to  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  has  not  very  '  obliging- 
ly' compressed  the  ^  important  information'  with  which  he  says  it 
abounds,'  within  the  compass  of  a  short  note ;  the  substance  of 
which  is,  '  that  Nepaul  is  an  immense  plain ;'  that  ^  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  immediately  bounds  Hindo«tan  on  tlie  north  is* 
called  Binda,  or  Vmda  i  that  '  the  goitre  or  swelled  throat  is  not 
uncommon ;'  that  *  the  people  are  ver>'  black,  though  surrounded 
with  mountains  covered  with  perpetual  snow  ;*  that  *  sbeep  with 
four  horns  are  the  common  beasts  of  burden  ;'  that  ^  the  best  fruits 
are  oranges  and  pine-apples ;'  that  Catmandu,  the  residence  of  the 
court,  is  neatly  built,  the  houses  being  often  of  three  floors  ;*  that 
'  a  guard  of  females,  armed  with  swords,  attend  the  princess  on 
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herseback^  ridiBg  astride  like  men ;'  diat '  thej  are  chosen  for  their 
beanty ;'  and  ^  that  their  licentiousness  is  equal  to  their  charms/ 

The  information  from  Father  Guiseppe  is  more  in  detail.  From 
him  we  learn  that^  from  the  summits  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
the  plain  of  Nepaul  exhibits  a  vast  amphitheatre^  over  the  surface 
of  which  lie  scattered  a  number  of  cities,  towns  and  villages, 
swarming  with  population.  That  the  three  principal  cities  are 
Catmandu,  Lelit  Pattan,  and  Bhatgan  ;  the  first  containing  18,000, 
the  second  d4,000,  and  the  third  1£,000  houses,  generally  built  of 
brick,  and  three  or  four  stories  high.  The  streets  are  paved  wiA 
brick  or  stone,  in  a  regular  slope  to  carry  off  Ae  vt^er,  vihich  runs 
diroi^  all  of  them  in  small  canals.  In  the  gardens  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Catmandu  there  are  fountains  of  clear  water.  In  all  the 
towns  are  verandas  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  the 
pobUc,  and  near  them  square  tanks  with  flights  of  stone  steps,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  bathe ;  that  of 
Catmandu  is  represented  as  of  good  workmanship,  and  two  hundred 
feet  on  each  side.  The  temples  are  said  to  vie  in  splendour  with 
those  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  cities  of  Christendotn* 
One  of  these  near  lielit  Pattan  is  described  as  peculiarly  magnifi* 
ceot:  the  court  is  paved  with  blue  marble,  inlaid  with  flowers  of 
bronze.  From  the  edges  of  the  cupolas  and  roofs  of  the  pyramids 
are  suspended  a  number  of  little  bells,  which,  with  the  slightest 
breeze,  anit  a  tinkling  sound.  The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  is  of 
two  kinds ;  but  no  dissentions  arise  among  them  on  that  account. 
There  was  but  one  Mussulman  in  the  whole  country,  a  Cashmirian 
merchant,  who  administered  to  their  wants,  supplied  them  with 
conveniences,  and  locked  up  his  Koran  in  his  closet.  The  votaries 
of  Brahma  and  of  Buddh  equally  enjoy  their  festivals  and  proces- 
sions without  iviterruption  or  molestation  from  each  other.  The 
kii^  and  the  court  join  in  these  processions  with  the  inhabitants 
iacfiscriminately.  Almost  every  day  is  a  festival.  Sometim^  the 
idols  are  removed  firom  the  temples,  and  drawn  through  the  streets 
with  songs  and  musical  instruments.  On  such  occasions  every  thing 
wears  the  appearance  of  gaiety  and  joy. 

Who  would  not  suppose,  from  this  description,  that  the  '  Happy 
Valley'  of  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia  was  realized  in  that  of  Nepaul ! 
Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  and  almost  impassable  mountain^, 
the  natives  are  secluded  firom  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  form  a  little 
worid  within  themselves.  *  The  sides  of  those  mountains  are 
covered  with  trees ;  the  banks  of  the  brooks  are  diversified  with 
flowers;  every  blast  shakes  spices  from  the  rocks,  and  every  month 
drops  fruits  upon  the  ground :'  but  though  the  '  blessings  of  nature 
are  here  collected,'  are  its  evils  excluded  ?  Do  the  <  sages  who 
instmct  die  sons  and  daughters  of^  Nepaul,  tdl  them  of  nothing  but 
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(he  miseries  of  public  life,  and  describe  all  beyond  the  mountains  wf 
regions  of  calamity^  where  discord  is  always  raging,  and  where  man 
preys  upon  man  ?  Is  such  in  reality  the  happy  lot  of  the  Ne- 
paulese  i  Alas !  man  is  every  where  the  same — restless,  dissatisfied, 
the  slave  of  opinion,  and  the  victim  of  passion. 

The  three  cities  above-mentioned  were  the  capitals  of  three  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  -  as  many  Rajahs :  a  dissention  arising  amoi^ 
them,  tlie  neighbouring  Rajah  of  Gorka  marched  an  army  across 
the  mountains,  laid  si^e  to  Cirtipour,  took  possession  of  the 
passes  leading  to  Nepaul,  and,  with  the  view  of  starving  the  natives^ 
caused  every  person  endeavouring  to  supply  the  country  to  he 
hanged.  *  It  was  a  most  horrid  spectacle/  says  the  good  Father, 
*  to  behold  so  many  people  hanging  on  the  trees  in  the  road.'  In 
this  distress,  the  King  of  Catmandu  implored  assistance  from  the 
English.  The  English  were  willing  enough  to  afford  it,  and  a 
detachment  under  Captain  Kinloch  crossed  the  Turyani  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  half  of  his  troops  died  of  the  aul,  and  the  remainder 
were  miable  to  pass  the  mountains.  Three  times  was  the  Rajah  of 
Oorka  repulsed  from  Cirtipour;  but  at  length  be  succeeded 
through  the  means  of  some  traitorous  Brahmins,  (being  himself  of 
that  cast,)  who  induced  the  people  to  surrender  the  town,  oo 
the  promise  of  a  general  amnesty.  The  Rajah,  however,  *  put  to 
death  all  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  cut  off  the  noses  and  lips  of 
die  rest,  (even  of  infants,  who  were  not  found  in  the  arms  of  dieir 
mothers,)  changing,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  place  into 
Naskatapur,  which  signifies  the  town  of  cut^noses*  This  is  no 
oriental  allegory.  '  Many  of  them,'  says  the  Jesuit,  ^  put  an  end 
to  their  lives  in  despair ;  others  came  in  great  bodies  to  us  in  search 
of  medicines;  and  it  was  most  shocking  to  see  so  many  living  people 
with  their  teeth  and  noses  resembling  the  skulls  of  tihe  deceased.^ 

The  three  great  cities  were  successively  surrendered  to  the  Rajah 
of  Gorka;  their  nobles,  after  promise  of  protection,  were  put  to 
dealh,  and  their  bodies  mangled.  The  King  of  Catmandu  died  of 
a  wound  which  he  received  in  tlie  foot ;  the  Kii^  of  Lelit  Pattaa 
was  confined  in  irons  till  his  death,  and  the  King  of  Bhatgan,  being 
much  advanced  in  years,  was  allowed  to  go  and  die  at  Benares. 
Thus  in  1769  the  Rajah  of  Gorka  got  complete  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Nepaul>  and  united  the  two  countries  under  one  govern* 
ment,  which  has  continued  in  his  family  ever  since. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  much  conversant  in  Aaiatie 
.  knowledge,  will  be  somewhat  better  prepared,  from  the  sketch  hert 
given,  to  follow  us  in  the  exammation  of  Colonel  Kirkpatrick^ 
book.  *  The  cursory  obsen'ations'  vhich  it  contains,  (we  are  toM 
in  the  preface,)  were  written  *  expressly,  if  not  solely,  for  the  infor- 
iQHtion  of  the  Bengal  Government,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
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certainly  widi  no  view  to  future  publication.  It  was  not  indeed  till 
ten  years  after,  on  the  writer's  return  to  England,  that  after  de- 
clining to  undertake  the  task  himself,  he  consented,  at  the  instance 
of  some  private  friends,  that  the  manuscript  should  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  literary  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  properly 
prepared  to  meet  the  public  eye/  p.  12. 

It  seems,  however,  that  as  a  subsequent  mission  to  Nepaul  had 
taken  place,  the  *  literary  gentleman'  waited,  in  the  hope  of  *  en^ 
grafting'  some  new,  and  ^  probably  more  correct  information/  (we 
suppose  from  Dr.  Buchanan's  account,)  on  the  manuscript  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick;  but  in  this  expectation  he  was  disappointed,  and 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  publication.  The  present  pub- 
Usher  then  endeavoured  to  engage  die  original  writer  of  the  obser- 
vations to  revise  the  manuscript,  an^  to  give  it  the  form  which  it 
was  to  have  received  from  the  literary  gentleman  before  alluded  to» 
All  his  endeavours,  however,  were  fruitless,^  and  he  therefore  re- 
solved to  publish  it  in  its  original  shape,  without  any  other  altera- 
tion than  that  of  dividing  it  into  chapters. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  did  exceed- 
ingly wrong,  in  die  first  instance,  in  consenting  to  have  his  MS« 
*  prepared  for  publication'  by  any  *  literary  gentleman'  whatever; 
To  those  who  read  for  information,  a  simple  statement  of  facts, 
and  an  accurate  description  of  objects,  are  the  best  recommenda- 
tions. In  works  of  this  kind  the  dress  of  truth  should  be  plain  and 
unadorned.  On  this  ground,  we  rejoice  that  the  narrative  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick  did  not  pass  through  the  refining  furnace  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  Dundas  Campbell,  the  '  literary  gentleman  *  in  question. 
The  author  was  right,  however,  in  refusing  to  mould  his  materials 
into  a  new  shape  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen  years.  In  works  of  taste 
and  imagination  *  second  thoughts'  may  sometimes  be  adopted 
with  advantage ;  but  the  visible  objects  of  nature  and  art  can  be 
ddineated  only  with  fidelity  while  passing  immediately  before  the 
senses,  when  the  observations  and  reflections  arising  out  of  them 
are  also  most  likely  to  be  just.  Time  seldom  fails  to  give  to  the 
recollection  of  objects  a  new  shape,  a  fresh  colouring,  and  a  false 
proportion.  We  are  disposed  therefore  to  foi^ive  the  publisher  the 
little  deception  already  noticed,  since  he  has  now  offered  to  the 
world  the  genuine  narrative,  as  it  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick. 

It  would  afford  but  litde  amusement  were  we  to  follow  our  tra- 
veller in  his  detail  of  bad  roads,  through  swamps  and  forests,  along 
tbe  beds  of  rivers,  over  rocks  and  mountains  and  *  frightful  preci- 
pices;' or  to  transcribe  the  long  and  unintelligible  names  of  heights, 
/otls,  passes,  8cc.  which,  however  useful  in  a  military  or  political 
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point  of  view,  caii  excite  do  iotm^t  id  the  general  reader.  We 
prefer  father  to  glean  frcnn  his  work  as  concise  an  account  as  it  will 
•dmit,  frst,  of  Nepaul  and  its  natural  products ;.  secondly ,  of  the 
several  classes,  occupations^  and  conditions  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
thirdly^  of  the  government,  with  its  civile  religious,  and  military 
institutions. 

I^.  The  Bh&gmutty  river,  at  the  small  town  of  Munniarji  separates 
the  province  of  Bengal  from  the  territory  of  Nepaul.  From  this 
town  to  Catmandu,  the  horizontal  distance,  on  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
tridc's  map,  is  abou^  sixty-six  miles,  due  north ;  and  die  nearest 
road  distance  at  least  one  hundred.  The  country  for  the  first 
ten  miles  is  pretty  open,  but  not  much  cultivated.  Two  or 
three  miserable  hamlets  only  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  route; 
but  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  extensive  city,  called  Semroun,  and 
pf  a  very  considerable  tank,  sufficiently  indicated  that  this  district 
had  once  been  in  a  more  flourishing  state*  The  Bharaghurry  town 
is  a  mean  place,  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  huts,  with  a 
wretched  fort.  It  was  here  that  the  progress  of  Captain  Kinlodi^s 
detachment  was  arrested  in  1769-  ^ 

The  next  ten  miles  were  chiefly  through  a  magnificent  forest, 
containing  a  great  variety  of  useful  timber,  particularly  the  Said, 
the  Siasoo,  the  Setti-saul,  and  many  others  whose  trivial  names 
would  convey  but  little  information.  This  level  tract  of  country  is 
theTuryani  mentioned  byGuiseppe,  the  atmosphere  of  which  sub* 
jects  its  few  inhabitants  to  the  aid  or  jungle  fever,  a  malady  said 
by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  to  resemble  die  malaria  of  Switzerland. 
There  is  not  perhaps  a  more  fertile  spot  in  all  Hindostau  than  this 
belt  of  forests  and  swamps;  but  the  want  of  population  leaves  it  a 
neglected  waste*  Those  who  are  doomed  to  reside  upon  it  are 
chiefly  employed  in  catching  elephants,  numbers  of  which  are 
annually  sent  to  the  valley  of  Nepaul  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Rajah 
in  presents,  or  in  commutation  of  occasional  services  and  pecuniary 
demands.  These  animals  are  caught  by  nooses  thrown  over  their 
necks  by  a  man  seated  on  a  decoy  elephant.  It  is  obvious  that 
young  ones  only  can  be  taken  by  this  method.  Colonel  Kirk* 
patrick  is  of  opinion  that  the  Turyani  might  be  turned  to  much 
better  account. 

*  Its  extensive  forests  might  be  made  to  supply  with  valuable  timber, 
not  only  the  countries  washed  by  the  Ganges,  but  even  our  other  settle- 
ments in  India.  The  pines  of  the  Bechiacori,  and  the  Saul-trees^  both  of 
that  and  the  Jhuijoory  forests,  are  not  perhaps  surpassed  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  either  for  straightness  or  dimensions^  or  probably  for 
strength  or  dumhility..  Besides  timber  for  masts  and  yards,  we  could 
draw  from  hence  whatever  supplies  of  pilch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  we 
required.    Neither  the  tar  of  America,  nor  the  pine  spars  from  thence» 
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would  appear  to  be  in  much  estimation  to  India,  though ,  for  want  of 
better,  I  suppose,  we  take  off,  it  is  said,  irom  the  American  traders  con- 
tiderable  quantities  of  both  at  high  prices/  p.  43. 

Now^  \9e  must  confess,  it  does  appear  to  us  not  a  little  myste- 
rious why  the  Americans  should  meet  with  this  extraordinary 
encouragement  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  in  our  own  ter- 
litones,  abounding  as  they  do  with  limiber  of  a  much  superior 
kind,  and  surrounded  by  others  possessed  of  similar  advantages. 
The  Ghauts  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the 
great  belt  of  forests  which  runs  across  it,  from  the  source  of  the 
Lkhia  to  the  borders  of  China,  are  filled  with  teak  and  other 
valuable  timber,  well  suited  for  all  naval  purposes.  The  Saul 
affords  the  finest  spars  in  the  world,  their  stems  nmning  gene- 
rally to  one  hundred  feet  without  a  branch,  and  in  girt  from  eight 
to  ten  feet.  The  Sulla  pine,  whidi  is  most  abundant  upon  all  the 
heights  inunediately  behind  these  forests,  is  probably  more  pro- 
ductive of  resinous  matter  than  any  known  species  of  this  genus. 
*  The  turpentine,'  says  Colonel  Kirkpattick,  '  adhering  to  those 
parts  of  the  trees,  in  which  incisions  had  been  made,  exactly  re« 
acmbled  icicles,  not  only  in  transparency  and  colour,  but  also  in  its 
€»-y8tallized  figure.'  p.  109. — ^It  may  be  added,  that  the  branches  of 
the  rivers  which  pass  through  diese  forests,  all  unite  in  the  Ganges, 
and  that  most  of  them  are  navigable  during  the  rainy  season ;  the 
produce  might  therefore  easily  be  conveyed  to  Calcutta  by  water 
carriage.  The  common  hemp,  the  cannabis  sativa,  is  here  met  M'ith 
growing  spontaneously,  as  it  does,  in  fact,  in  every  part  of  the  pe- 
ninsula; but  its  fibre  not  being  superior,  if  indeed  equal,  to  that  of 
Ifae  crotularia  juncea,  which  aifanits  of  easier  cultivation  and  manage^ 
ment,  the  latter  is  preferred  for  cordage  and  canvas.  Both  of  these 
articles  are  capable  of  being  produced  in  any  quantity,  and  of  a 
quality  equal  at  least  to  those ,  manufactured  in  Europe  fron.  the 
best  Riga  hemp.  We  are  warranted  in  asserting  that,  at  the  ports 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  any  quantity  of  clean  dressed  hemp  can  be 
delivered  as  cheap  as  in  the  ports  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
Company's  restrictions;  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  might 
Jbe  done  at  one  half  of  the  price,  if  these  restrictions  were  removed, 
and  due  encouragement  given  to  the  native  cultivators.  The  private 
leffrfaant,  however,  is  prohibited  from  holding  out  to  the  farmers 
any  such  encouragement.  The  charms  of  monopoly,  the  terrors 
of  colonization^  and  not  improbably  private  interests,  have  hithei  to 
unbappily  prejudiced  the  Court  of  Directors  against  the  attempts 
of  individuals  to  increase  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important 
article  of  consumption  in  die  navy,  upon  the  r^ular  supply  of 
^which  the  safety  of  the  empire  may  in  some  measure  be  said  to 
depend*    It  is  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to  most  of  the  internal 
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products  of  India;  and  thus  are  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
finest  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  rendered  of  little  or  no  avail 
to  the  possessors.  It  is  this^  among  a  thousand  other  instances  that 
might  be  adduced^  which  loudly  calls  for  some  modification  at 
least  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Company  hold  their  exclusive  pri* 
vilege. 

If,  however,  these  lords  of  the  soil  have  done  little  for  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  mother  country,  we  are  far  from  denying  diem 
the  merit  of  having  very  materially  bettered  the  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Hindostan.  By  the  active  and  judicious  interference  of 
their  servants,  the  unnatural  customs  of  women  burning  themselves 
on  the  funeral  pile  of  their  husbands,  of  parents  murdering  their 
own  children,  of  zealots  disfiguring  and  distorting  their  bodies,  have 
nearly  been  abolished.  By  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  re* 
venue,  by  which  the  sum  to  be  drawn  from  the  respective  pro- 
vinces is  fixed,  and  by  the  recognition  of  a  proprietary  right  in  the 
landholder,  encouragement  has  been  held  out  for  die  accumulation 
of  private  property,  and  a  stimulus  afforded  to  call  into  activity  the 
genius  and  industry  of  the  natives.  By  the  conquest  of  the  countir, 
gamed  it  is  true  at  a  great  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  but  fiurtj 
and  honourably  gained  from  the  grasp  of  invaders  and  usurpers^ 
thirty  millions  of  people,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  have  been  re* 
lieved  from  the  galling  yoke  of  Mahomedan  despotism:  but  m 
senseless  religion,  and  a  degrading  distinction  of  cast,  still  continue, 
by  their  baneful  influence,  to  crush  the  genius  and  enfeeble  the  best 
feculties  of  the  human  mind.  In  eradicating  these,  the  Company's 
servants  have  yet  made  little  or  no  progress.  Equally  unsuc* 
cessful  have  they  been  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge 
among  a  people  who  appear,  from  their  habits  and  natural  dispo- 
sition, so  eminently  qualified  to  receive  it.  We  have  abundairt 
proof  that  this  most  desirable  object  is  not  to  be  effected  by  a  few 
solitary  missionaries,  who  are  neglected  and  discountenanced  by  the 
ruling  powers,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  regarded  by  the  Hindoos 
as  the  Sudias  or  even  Pariars  of  Europe.  The  Hindoo,  untutored 
in  every  ttiiug  but  the  superstitions  of  the  Brahmins,  has  no  means 
of  forming  a  judgment  beyond  what  example  affords  him ;  and  die 
influence  of  example  on  this  point,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  totallj 
wanting.  In  vain  does  he  look  for  any  *  outward  and  visible  aim* 
of  reli^^ion  among  those  by  whom  he  is  governed. — But  we  quit  vm 
painful  subject,  and  return  to  the  work  before  us. 

On  ieavini;  the  forest,  the  road  lay  along  the  bank  of  a  river  as 
far  as  the  pass  of  the  Cheriaghate  hills,  when  the  dry  bed  of  the 
Sukt^  served  as  a  path  as  far  almost  as  the  highest  summit,  which, 
by  the  indication  of  the  barometer,  was  about  1,500  feet.  Two 
villages  only  occurred  in  the  distance  of  twenty  miles^  those  of 
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Mackwanpore  and  Hettowra,  the  latter  much  the  largest,  yet  con- 
taining only  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  houses.  Here  the  mountains 
become  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  all  sorts  of  merchandize  must  be 
transported  on  the  shoulders  of  the  hill-porters,  the  rate  of  whose 
labour  is  regulated  by  the  government.  The  saul,  sissoo,  and  simul 
trees  abound  in  the  hilb  about  Hettowra ;  but  there  are  not  many 
pines.  The  mineral  contents  of  these  hills  are  various,  and  some 
of  the  ores  indicate  the  presence  of  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  communicate  die  magnetic  virtue  to 
iron ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick's  receipt  for  making  magnets.  ^  Among  others  was  a 
stone,  which  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary  iron  ore,  but  of  which  I 
was  told  they  made  a  magnet,  by  wrapping  it  up  in  a  fresh  buifaloe 
hide,  and  depositing  it,  in  this  state,  for  a  certain  time  in  th» 
earth.'  p.  45. 

From  Hettowra  to  Dhoka-phede,  our  travellers  crossed  the  Rapti 
river  no  less  than  twenty-four  times  in  twelve  miles.  *  The  perpe- 
tual roaring  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  course  of  this  stream 
over  its  rocky  bed,  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  the  wild  and 
picture8<|ue  scenery  that  adorns  its  lofty  banks.'  The  hills  which 
confine  it  are  represented  as  being  well  clothed  with  trees.  The 
height  of  Dhoka-phede  is  about  3,000  feet.  At  the  small  village 
of  Cheesapany  is  a  spring,  the  water  of  which  was  so  cold  as  to 
sink  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  from  67^  to  48**.  On  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  is  an  insignificant  fort^ 
at  the  height  of  about  5,300  feet.  The  peaks  rising  out  of  this 
mountain  are  often  covered  with  snow  for  a  fortnight  together. 
From  one  of  these,  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 

*  Tlie  moimtains  of  Himmaloh  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view,  rearing 
their  numerous  and  magnificent  peaks  eternally  covered  with  snow,  to  a 
sublime  height,  and  so  arresting  the  eye  as  to  render  it  for  some  time  inat- 
tentive to  the  beautiful  landscape  imitiediately  below  it^  and  in  which 
Mount  Chanderaghiri,  and  the  valley  of  Chilling,  with  its  meandering 
stream,  form  the  most  prominent  objects.'  p.  57. 

The  town  of  Tambeh-Kan,  once  flourishing  and  populous  on 
account  of  the  rich  copper-mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  now  a 
mkerable  hamlet ;  but  the  Ekdunta  hill  exhibited  a  view  of  scat- 
tered cottages,  some  on  the  summits,  some  on  the  sides,  and  others 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  enclosing  heights,  that  was  pleasing  and 
mcturesque.  The  fields  were  laid  out,  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the 
hills,  in  terraces  or  steps  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation.  At  the 
bottom  of  die  valley  is  situated  Chitlong,  an  inconsiderable  place, 
but  the  first  which  wore  the  appearance  of  a  town  in  the  Nepaul 
l^toriea.    In  this  valley,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  February,  the 
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mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fe]l  to  £9%  and  on  tbe  follow- 
iug  morning  the  waters  were  frozen  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

The  helgiU  of  the  Chanderagbiri,  or  Mountain  of  the  Moob, 
which  separates  Chitlong  from  Nepaul,  is  estimated  at  6,000  feet 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 

*  From  the  summit  of  Chanderaghiri  there  is  a  most  commanding  pro- 
spect, the  eye,  from  hence,  not  only  expatiating  on  the  waving  valley  of 
Nepaul,  beautifully  and  thickly  dotted  with  villages,  and  id>unda]itiy 
chequered  with  rich  fields,  fertilized  by  numerous  meandering  streams, 
but  also  embracing  on  every  side  a  wide  expanse  of  charmingly  diversi- 
fied country.  It  is  the  landscape  in  front,  however,  that  here  most 
powerfully  attracts  the  attention ;  the  scenery,  in  this  direction,  gradually 
rising  to  an  amphitheatre,  and  successively  exhibiting  to  tbe  delighted 
view-  the  cities  and  numberless  temples  of  the  valley  below  ;  the  stupen- 
dous mountain  of  Sheoopoori,  the  still  super-towering  Jibjibia,  clotheil  to 
its  snow-capped  peak  with  pendulous  forests,  and  finally,  the  gigantic 
Himmaleh,  torming  the  majestic  back  ground  of  this  wonderml  and 
sublime  picture/  p.  69. 

As  our  travellers  approached  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  die  villages 
were  more  frequent;  those  that  were  scattered  over  the  more 
mountainous  parts  of  the  track,  owing  to  their  romantic  situation, 
*  constituted  most  agreeable  prospects  when  seen  from  a  distance ; 
but  on  a  nearer  view  the  delusion  vanished,  being  but  too  often 
succeeded  by  a  picture,  in  which  poverty  and  squalidness  formed 
the  most  prominent  figure/  p.  7 1  • 

The  valley  of  Nepaul  is  described  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  as  being 
from  40  to  50  miles  only  in  circuit.  By  Fadier  Guiseppe  it  is 
reckoned  at  200  miles,  and  Dr.  Buchanan  calls  it  an  immense  plain. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  as,  during  the  '  single  week '  in  which  the 
Colonel  resided  in  Nepaul,  '  all  the  mountains  which  encircle  it, 
and  almost  every  one  of  the  numerous  villages  with  which  it  is 
dotted,  were  perpetually  shrowded  either  by  clouds  or  a  thick 
mist,'  his  topography  must  necessarily  be  very  fault][.  TTie  valley, 
be  tells  us,  is  of  an  oval  figure,  surrounded  by  stupendous  moun- 
tains, the  highest  of  which,  that  on  the  north,  is  about  4,500,  and 
that  on  the  south  4,000  feet  above  the  plain  of  Catmandu.  From 
the  former  take  their  rise  the  Bhagmutty  and  Bisnmutty  rivers,' 
which  meander  through  the  valley,  collecting  in  their  courses  to  the 
jsouthward,  numberless  little  streams  that  trickle  from  the  surround- 
ing hills. 

*  Katmandu,  the  residence  of  the  Rajah,  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bishnmutty,  along  which  it  stretches  in  length  about  a  mile;  its  breadth 
is  inconsiderable,  no  where  exceeding  half,  and  seldom  extending  beyond  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  its  figure  being  said  by  the  natives  to  resemble  the  Kobra, 
or  scimetar  of  Daiby.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the  westward,  near 
which  extremity  of  the  valley  it  is  situated,  is  by  two  slight  bridges  thrown 
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Cfver  the  Bisbnmutty,  one  of  them  at  the  north,  the  other  near  the  south 
end  of  the  town.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  its  numerous 
wooden  temples,  which  are  indeed,  among  the  most  striking  objects  it 
offers  to  the  eye.  These  edifices  are  not  confined  to  the  body  of  the 
town,  but  are  scattered  oVer  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  sides 
of  a  quadrangular  tank  or  reservoir  of  water,  situated  a  short  way  beyond 
tbe  north-east  quarter  of  the  town,  and  called  Rans-pokhra.  Besides 
these  Katmandu  contains  several  other  tiemples  on  a  large  scale,  and 
eonstnicted  of  brick,  with  two,  three,  and  four  sloping  roo£s,  diminishing 
gradually  as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  pretty  generally  in  pinnacles, 
wiiich,  as  well  as  some  of  the  superior  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt,  and  pro- 
duce a  very  picturesque  and  agreeable  effect.  The  houses  are  of  brick  and 
tile  with  pitched  or  pent  roofs  ;  towards  the  street  they  have  frequently 
enclosed  wooden  balconies  of  open  curved  work,  and  of  a  singular  fa.shion, 
the  front-piece  instead  of  rising  perpendicularly  projecting  in  a  sloping 
direction  towards  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three,  and  four 
stories,  and  almost  without  a  single  exception  of  a  mean  appearance  ; 
even  the  Rajah's  house  being  but  a  sorry  building,  and  claiming  no  par- 
ticular notice.  The  streets  are  excessively  narrow,  and  nearly  as  filthy 
as  those  of  Benares.' — p.  159. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  does  not  reckon  Catmandi^  from  the  space 
which  it  occupies,  to  contain  more  than  5,000  houses,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  souls;  the  subordinate  towns  within  its  jurisdiction, 
which  are  from  20  to  30,  he  estimates  at  17,000  houses,  and 
170,000  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Patn  is  said  to  be  a  neater  town 
than  Catmandu;'  and  Bhatgung  to  be  superior  to  either  of  them, 
though  less  considerable  in  point  of  size;  its  'palace  and  buildings 
are  of  more  striking  appearance,  and  its  streets,  rf  not  much  wider, 
are  at  all  events  much  cleaner  than  those  of  the  metropoHs.*  The 
town  of  Cirtipour  is  represented  as  very  considerable.  It  was  the 
reduction  of  diis  place  which  caused  so  much  trouble  to  the  Ghorka 
Rajah,  that,  in  resentment,  he  mutilated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  faces 
of  die  inhabitants.  *  We  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,'  says 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick, '  in  consequence  of  observing  among  the  por- 
ters, a  remarkable  number  of  noseless  men.*  We  should  have 
thought,  that  the  *  knowledge  of  this  fact'  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Colonel ;  the  details  of  it  having  been  published,  some  years 
before  his  mission,  in  the  Transactions  of  that  Society  of  which  he 
was  tlien  a  member. 

The  whole  population  of  the  valley  is  stated  vaguely  at  half  a 
million.  The  latitude  of  the  northern  part  of  it  is  computed  at 
«?•  30^  North.  Major  Rennell  estimates  that  of  Catmandu, 
which  we  presume  is  meant  as  the  northern  part,  at  28^  &  North. 
The  colonel  indeed  frankly  confesses  that,  not  understanding  the 
management  of  the  quadrant,  Ae  results  of  his  computations  vvere 
Bot  couiidered  as  entitled  to  much  conlidence.    Though  the  height 
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of  the  valley  is  calculated  at  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  mountains  at  8000,  yet  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  once  rose  to  87%  and  the  usual  height  was  froai 
81^  to  84^  in  the  middle  of  the  da^.  A  little  after  sunrise,  it  was 
generally  from  50^  to  54^;  at  nine  m  the  evening  it  fluctuated  frooDi 
62^  to  66°;  the  mean  temperature  was  67^*  ^  The  climate/  bo 
saySy  *'  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  south  of  Europe;  some* 
times  a  sprinkling  of  snow,  and  now  and  then  a  hoar  frost  covers 
the  ground.  When  the  northern,  or  Himmalayan,  blast  blows, 
which  is  but  seldom,  it  is  severe  and  destructive.  The  inhabitants 
have  the  means  of  varying  the  climate,  by  ascending  the  heights, 
from  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  Bengal,  to  the  cold  of  Russia.  Tlie 
rains  set  in  about  the  middle  of  April  and  break  up  in  October, 
during  which  time  the  valley  is  occasionally  inundated.  The  Hin- 
doo records  concerning  the  Himmalayan  mountains,  represent  the 
valley  of  Nepaul  as  having  been  originally  a  great  lake;  and  in  cor- 
roboration of  such  an  opinion.  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  thinks  that  all 
the  arguments  of  Maior  Rennell,  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case 
with  r^ard  to  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  apply  with  conclusive  force 
to  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  Could  we,  indeed,  for  a  moment,  coo- 
ceive  the  grand  breach  in  the  southern  mountains  to  be  choaked 
up,  through  which  the  united  streams  of  Nepaul  rush  upon  the 
plains  of  Hindostan,  the  valley  must  very  speedily  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  lake. 

The  peachy  the  raspberry,  strawberry,  walnut,  and  mulberry,  are 
among  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  valley,  and  surrounding 
hills.  They  have  oranges  ^  superior  to  those  of  Silket,  and  probably 
not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.'  The  guavas  are  good, 
^ine-apples  not  bad,  ananas  indifferent.  Rice  is  much  cultivated; 
It  is  reaped  in  November,  and  a  wheat  or  barley  crop  succeeds^ 
which  is  ready  for  cutting  in  April.  A  species  of  dry  rice  is  cul- 
tivated on  terraces  cut  out  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  grows  as 
high  up  as  the  line  of  snow,  and  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  seems 
to  think  might  be  introduced  into  England  with  advantage.  Thejr 
have  turnips,  cabbages,  and  peas,  but  all  of  iheth  indifferent;  other 
vegetables  good.  The  quercus  ilex  is  as  common  a  tree  in  Nepaul 
as  in  Italy,  and  the  cassia  lignea,  which  produces  an  inferior  kiiuj 
of  cinnamon,  grows  abundantly' on  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

The  cattle  are  not  much  larger  thao  those  of  the  plains  of  Him 
dostan,  but  are  sleek  and  plump.  The  Yak  of  Tartary,  with  its 
beautiful  tail,  known  in  India  by. the  name  of  Cbowri,  and  the 
Changra  or  Shawl-goat  of  Cashmir,  are  also  n^ves  of  Nepaul. 
The  larger  kind  of  sheep  are  used  as  beasts  of  bnrtben,  princi- 
.pally  in  bringing  salt  from  Bootan,  each  animfil  carrying  about 
forty  pounds  weight;  a  smaller  kind  produces  a  fine  fleece. 

Nepaul 
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Nepaul  was  long  considered  as  the  Eldorado  of  India,  and 
auppcMed  to  abound  with  rich  gold  mines^  which  however  does 
•ot  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Nepaulese  were 
the  coiners  of  Thibetian  gold,  which  was  not  allowed  to  pass  into 
Hindostan  in  the  shape  of  bullion.  They  have  mines  of  copp^ 
in  several  dis^cts,  from  which  India  was  once  supplied ;  but  of 
late  years  European  copper,  though  of  no  better  quality,  has,  by 
its  cheapness,  driven  that  of  Nepaul  out  of  the  market.  Their 
iroa  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  They  have  plenty  of  marble  and 
odier  stone  for  building,  also  good  limestone  and  slate ;  but  diey 
prefer  brick  to  stone,  mud  to  lime^  and  tiles  to  slate. 

£°.  Two  distinct  races  of  men,  with  different  languages  and  reli* 
gion,  inhabit  Nepaul.  The  first,  or  most  numerous  race,  consists 
dnefly  of  die  two  superk>r  classes  of  Hindoos,  the  Brahmins  and 
the  Cshatriyas;  the  other  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Newars. 
The  former  compose  the  army,  engross  all  situations  of  trust,  and 
possess  the  greatest  share  of  the  landed  property.  The  difference 
in  manners  and  customs  from  their  brethren  in  Hindostan  is  scarcely 
discemable,  except,  perhaps,  by  a  simplicity  of  character  arising 
from  their  sequestered  situation. 

•  The  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  inhabitants  of  this  rugged 
region  is  manifested  no  less  in  the  superior  than  the  lower  ranks  of  peo- 
ple ;  appears  in  all  their  modes  of  life,  whether  public  or  domestic, 
little  of  ostentation  or  parade  ever  entering  into  either,  and  is  very  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  an  innocency  and  suavity  of  deportment,  by  an 
case  and  frankness  in  conversation,  and,  I  am  disposed  to  think  too,  by  * 
an  integrity  of  conduct  not  so  commonly  to  be  met  with  among  their 
more  polished  or  opulent  brethren/  p.  185. 

Tliis  race  of  men  affect  to  date  their  settlement  in  Nepaul  from 
a  period  not  much  short  of  4000  years,  and  several  pages  of  Co- 
lonel Kirkpatrick's  book  are  employed,  unnecessarily  we  think,  in 
exhibiting  a  genealogical  series  of  princes,  most  of  whom  are 
stated  to  have  sat  on  the  throne  50  or  60,  many  70  or  80,  ajid 
two  of  them  above  90  years.  Such  gross  absurdities  of  a  people 
who  possess  not  a  single  date  or  era,  except  what  they  attempt  to 
make  out  by  retrospective  calculation,  were  surely  not  worth  re* 
cordii^. 

The  Newars,  it  seems,  do  not  carry  back  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment mor^tfaan  900  years.  They  are  supposed  by  Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick  to  be  divided  into  several  casts  or  orders,  most  of  which 
derive  dieir  origin,  '  like  those  among  the  more  ancient  Hindoos, 
from  a  primitive  classification  according  to  trades  and  occupations.' 
This  statement  is  not  correct ;  the  Hindoo  casts  are  not  derived 
from  '  trades  and  occupations.'  In  the  Institutes  of  Menu;  and 
u»  all  the  anci^t  writers,  they  are  distinguished ;  fij-st,  as  Brah^ 
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mm,  who  prey  and  inttract;  uetoaiy  bm  Gshatriyw/  who  fight 
and  govern ;  third,  as  V aijas,  who  till  the  ground  and  trade  ;  wd 
fourth  as  Sudras,  who  labour  and  serve.  The  sobdiviBion  of  caali 
necessanlj  arose  from  the  intermixture  of  these  four  original  classes; 
but  the  assigning  of  particular  trades  and  occupations  to  each,  tht 
number  of  which  is  reckoned  by  some  at  forty  and  by  otben  at 
more  than  fifty,  may  be  considered  among  those  absurd  refineraenii 
which  characterize  all  the  institutions  of  the  Brahmins.  This  class 
has  not  foigotten  to  reserve  to  itself  many  exclusive  ad\  antages.  A 
Brahmin  may  become  a  sokher,  an  agriculturist,  a  day  labourer,  or 
even  a  serving  man ;  but  a  Rajah  of  the  Cahatriya  cast  can  never  be» 
come  a  Brahmin.  The  Newars,  however,  we  are  {uretty  certain, 
are  not  divided  into  casts  or  classes.  Among  the  Booteas,  CaptaiB 
Turner  assures  us,  there  is  no  such  distinction,  and  the  Booteas  and 
Newars  are  unquestionably  the  same  people.  Except  indeed  in  the 
partial  adoption  of  Hindoo  supersti^ons  and  reiigioas  absurdities, 
they  differ  alt^ether  from  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  They  are  thus 
described  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick. 

^  They  are  in  general  of  a  middle  size,  with  broad  shoi>lders  and 
chest,  very  stout  limbs,  round  and  rather  flat  hce^y  small  eyes,  low  and 
somewhat  spreading  noses,  and,  finally,  open  and  cheerful  countenances, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  affirm  that  there  is  in  the  general  phy- 
siognomy of  uese  people,  any  striking  resemblance  to  the  Chinese  fea- 
tures.' p.  187. 

Again: 

*  The  illicit  progeny  of  a  Newar  female  and  a  Chetree  (Cshatriya) 
misht  almost  be  taken  for  Malays  ;  though,  perhaps,  the  faces  both  of 
fiajoo  Sheer  and  Rodur  Beer  (who  are  the  issue  of  Rajepoots,  by  Ne- 
war women)  approach  still  nearer  to  the  Tartar  or  Chinese/  p,  187- 

Now  we  are  quite  certain,  whatever  doubts  the  Colonel  might 
have,  that  the  Newars  are  Chinese.  Like  these  people  they  are 
peaceable  and  timid  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  Hindoo  moun- 
tainears  have  so  despicable  an  opinion  of  their  courage,  that  they 
will  not  admit  them  into  the  army.  They  are  described  as  excellent 
agriculturists,  and,  like  the  Chinese,  they  cultivate  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a  succession  of  teiraces,  leading  the  water  from  step  to  step 
precisely  by  the  same  contrivances.  They  almost  exclusively  exectite 
all  the  arts  and  manufactures  known  in  Nepaul.  Tliey  are  masons 
and  carpenters,  and  their  buildings,  with  large  overshadowing  and 
curved  roofs,  are  precisely  Chinese.  Their  tejnples,  or  pyramidal 
l[>agodas  with  roof  above  roof,  and  ^bells  suspended  from  the  pro- 
jecting comers,  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  and  if  the  print  of  Catmandu, 
which  embellbhes  the  Colonel's  description,  has  not  been^  com- 
posed from  some  of  the  numerous  prints  in  Nieiiwhoff 's  embassy 
to  China,  it  bears  at  least  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
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^ties  delineatjsd  in  that  work.  The  Newars  are  the  mountain  per- 
terSy  and  thehr  mechanical  contrivances  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Chinese.  TTiey  weave  coMise  cotton  cloths,  work  well  in  copper, 
brass  and  iron;  gild  remarkablj  well ;  make  paper  from  the  Seid- 
bmroo;  (probably  the  bamboo;)  distil  an  ardent  spirit  from  rice 
and  other  grain,  and  brew  a  fermented  liquor  from  wheat,  which  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  Newar  peasantry. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  most  readers  bad.  the  Colonel 
given  some  farther  information  respecting  thb  people,  instead  of 
announcing  a  determination  to  '  reserve  a  full  account  of  their  hia- 
toiy,  reliflrion,  government,  customs  and  manners,  for  a  future  pe- 
riod.' Eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  and  that  period  has  not 
yet  arrived.  If  however  any  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their 
or%in,  the  narrative  of  Captain  Turner  respectii^  the  Booteas, 
is  quite  decisive.  From  this  intelligent  author,  we  learn  that  tfiese 
mountaineers  have  broad  faces,  high  cheek  bones,  small  black  eyes 
with  long  pointed  comers,  as  though  stretched  and  extended  bv 
artificial  means,  with  little  beard,  ami  complexions  of  a  yellowish 
tinge;  that  they  use  chop-sticks  at  their  meab,  and  serve  up  tea  in 
Ae  manner  of  the  Chinese;  that  the  dress  of  die  soldiers,  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  are  the  same;  that  diey  wear  the  dragon 
in  die  flag,  and  make  nine  prostrations  before  the  sovereign;  tliat 
they  are  very  supjerstitious;  and  consult  the  priests  before  they 
undertake  any  important  concern;  that  their  books  are  printed  from 
blocks  of  wood;  in  fine,  that  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  Chinese. 

We  are  pretty  certain  that  a  very  early  communication  subsisted 
between  China  and  Thibet,  at  least  so  early  as  die  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  Boudhism  was  introduced  into  China* 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  Emperor  Hiuen* 
tsoung  reduced  the  King  of  Thibet  and  all  the  intervening  Tartar 
tribes  to  a  state  of  vassalage ;  but  he  bestowed  on  him  at  the  same 
time  a  princess  of  the  blood  in  marriage.  The  Thibetian  affibas^ 
sador,  among  other  favours,  requested  a  copy  of  the  four  ancient 
books  of  Chind,  which  wtis  immediately  granted ;  but  the  libra* 
nan,  whose  mind  was  less  enlightened  than  that  of  his  master, 
temonstrated  against  the  measure,  and  asked  if  he  meant  to  put 
amis  into  the  bands  of  barbarians,  who  might  afterwiards  turn 
them  against  himself.  The  emperor  however  was  persuaded  thai 
the  study  of  these  booka  would  conv^  to  them  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  thus  promote  their  civiliaation. 

In  fact,  the  Chinese  and  Tartars  have  obvionsly  one  common 
origin,  which  is  totally  distinct  from  diat  of  the  Hindoos,  Persians^ 
and  Arabs :  but  whedier  the  Chinese  mounted  from  their  plains  to 
thosd  elevated  regions  which,  rising  on  aH  sides,  have  been  com* 
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pared  to  the  boss  of  a  shield;  or^  wfaether  the  mounttineers  it* 
scended  into  the  temperate  climate  and  ferule  plains  of  China  by 
the  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  towards  it  from 
every  pomt^  is  a  question  that  would  require  too  much  time  to  dis- 
cuss.    It  is  certain  however  that  these  central  and  elevated  regions 
of  Asia,  which  we  call  Tartary,  have,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
history,  been  characterized  (with  what  truth  we  shall  not  now  stop 
to  inquire)  as  abundantly  prolific  in  the  human  species.    ^  They 
have  been  called/  says  Sir  William  Jones,  ^  as  various  images  have 
presented  themselves  to  various  fancies,  the  great  hive  of  the 
northern  swarms,  the  fouiidery  of  the  human  race,  die  cradlt  of 
our  species/  &c.    And  if,  as  history  informs  us,  th^  could  pour 
such  vast  legions  over  the  immense  mountains  and  deserts;  which 
separated  them  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  west,  with  still  more 
fiu:ility  might  they  descend  upon  ^e  neighbouring  plams  of  China. 
But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  pass  the  chain  of  the  Himma- 
layan  mountains,   and  penetrate   into  the  peninsula  of   Hindos- 
tan.     Excepting  diat  part  of  it  below  Thibet,  this  snowy'  ridge 
presents  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  between  India  and  Tar* 
tary;  and  this  circumstance  alone  will  satisfactorily  account  for 
this  very  few  Tartars  residing  in  Hindostan,  and  the  still  fewer 
of  Hindoo  extraction  to  be  met  with  in  the  wilds  of  Tartaiy» 
It  is  not  difficult  however  to  explain  how  so  great  a   number 
of  Brahmins  and   Cshatriyas  are  found   among  the  Newars.— * 
It  is  well  known  that  every  branch  of  the  Ganges  is  sacred  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Hindoos ';  and  that  those  particular  spots,  where 
a  confluence  of  two  branches  takes  place,  or  where  the  united 
streams  rush  through  the  mountains,   are  held   in   the  utmost 
degree  of  veneration.    The  more' difficult  such  places  are  to  be 
approached,  the  more  meritorious  is  the  pilgrimage  to  them,  and 
the  more  numerous  the  votaries.     Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  number  of  fanatics  who  frequent  these  consecrated  scenes,  from 
Captiin  Hardwicke's  interesting  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Sirina- 
gur,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.    The  Meh  or 
fair  is  an  annual  assemblage  of  Hindoos  for  the  purpose  of  bath- 
ing;   *  The  multitude,'  he  observes,  '  collected  on  this  occasion, 
may,  with  moderation,  be  computed  at  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls ;'  and  this  extraordinary  number  does  not  appear  to  be  men- 
tioned on  loose  grounds ;  for  as  each  family  pays  a  small  sum,  a 
register  is  kept  of  the  collection.     It  appears  also  that  although 
the  performance  of  a  religious  du^  is  the  primary  object,  yet 
many  avail  themselves  of  ti^e  occasion  to  transact  business  and 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce.    The  muldtude  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  flock  together  from  distant  countries,^  on  (oot, 
on  horseback,  and  in  covercwl  carts,  can  scarcely  be,  all  of  fliem, 
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eipedtidto  mtmh.  Some  fcrm  coonectioiis  €fn  the  spot,  oltfera 
btve  not  fimds  to  carry  them  back,  and  mimj  of  the  moantaineers 
accotapany  their  vkitors  Co  the  piakis.  Such  ail  intercourse  must 
necessarily  produce  a  partial  luterchange  of  language.  This  ia 
sufficient  to  account  for  that  part  of  the  Hindoo  dialects  >vhicfa 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  idiom^  and  which  Sir  William 
Jones  coDJectnred  to  have  been  used  in  Hindostan  before  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Brahmins.  This  supposition! 
boweier,  is  gratuitous,  for  nothing  is  recorded  in  history  of  any 
aich  ooo^uest.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  those  words  in  the 
hngaage;  which  are  not  reducible  to  the  Sansdrit,  will  be  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  Tartar  and  Chinese. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  and  the  Ipwer  class  of  people  »ia 
prettj  oearlj  alike  under  all  the  governments  of  ihe  eastern  world, 
where  little  regard  is  paid  either  to  civil  or.  natural  rights,  and^ 
consequently  little  security  can.be  enjoyed  either  of  person  or  pirQT 
peity.  The  peasantry  and  porters  of  Nepaul  are  dragged  frosri 
their  houses  by  the  officers  of  government,  to  icoonmodate  thoss 
^  travel  on  the  pnbliic  service;  they  thereforei fly  from  the  vil«' 
hges  situated  on  the  direct  roads,  to  avoid  tins  oppression,  juM'a^. 
in  Chma,  where  the  same  practice  prevails.  Where  the  tenoi^t  en- 
pgcs  to  perform  this  service  fdr  the  proprietor  of  the*  land  y^itli 
he  rents,  there  is  no  hardship  In  the  discharge  of  ^le  obligation  j! 
but  it  frequently  happens  that,  while  executing  tliis  servicp  for  iui^ 
hodlord,  he  is  snatched  away  by  a  military  ompe^,  to  drag  ovei*  \hk 
mountains  the  bs^s^e  of  some  public  functionary  or  foreign  am<^ 
Iwidor. 

h  the  very  best  paits  of  the  route,  ouhf.  travell^*s  found  k  ex- 
c^odiagly  dtffiddt  to  procure  a>sifigle  day's  provisions  for  the  party, 
or  even  a  litde  milk  or  honey  fbr  themselves,  though  both  ap- 
posed to  be  plentiful.  The  hand  of  power  was  always  necessary 
^  effect  this ;  hence  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  concludes  tliat  *  the 
people  are  content  to  obtaih  from  the  earth  support  only  for  them- 
selves,' and  that  die  su{)p]ies  be  received  from  tliem  were  *  at  the 
^xptnce  of  exposing  them  more  or  less  to  real  inconvenience/ 
I>fact,.Oiily  die  least  productive  lands,  and  soch  as'ara  sitooteii 
^p^vuds  the  summits  of  the  mosnlaina,  are  heMby  the  actual  ctA^ 
^'^^ton,  and  these  upon  the  same  hard  conditions  which  are  ex«^ 
vtsd  on  the  more  fertile  plains:  half  of  the  produce  is  pliid  to 
^proprietor,  who  is  besides  furnished  by  the  tenant  with  e^rf 
>Qpply  of  domestic  expenditure,  in  kind.  The  lands  of  tlie  Bmh-' 
loins  are  of  Ae  first  ouality^  saleable  and  hereditary,  tboi^h- 
Mntsble  for  certain  onenece.  The  only  rent  paid  by  this  ftt* 
voored.  daas  is  their  prayers ;  though  they  find  •  it  necessary  to 
pvopitti^  every  new   Kajah  with  something .  more  substantiaK 
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Some  few  of  the  Newam  also  bold  aaleaUe  and  kered^tary  famdi^ 
but  liable  to  fines  on  tbe  accession  of  a  new  soverapii  Tbey 
pay  besides  a  tax  to  the  state,  according  lx>  die  number  of  pjbogbs 
or  spades  employed,  and  not  according  to  the,  amount  of  the  |Nro- 
duce.  The  peasantry  are  divided  into  four*  classes,  the  OmU, 
Doem,  Seoom,  and  Chauremy  which  are  Persian  terms,  aignifyiiig 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  The  first  possess  five  plooj^  and 
Vpwards ;  the  second  fipom  one  to  five ;  die  durd  have  none,  but 
coipmand  a  certain  number  of  labourers ;  and  the  fourd>  ar&aieEe 
labouring  men.  Tbe  Colonel  confesses  his  inability  to  f;ive  « 
satisfectory.  account  of  the  nature  of  tenures  in  Nepaul;  but  the 
following  passage  is  a  summary  of  tbe  intelligence  which  he  prcH 
^red^  and  is  probably  j^retty  near  die  truth. 

'  *  The  sovereign  is  deemed  to  be  originally  the  absolute  proprietor  of 
all  lands,  nor  is  thiere  any-  tenure  under  which  they  can  be  enjoyed 
permanently,  or  considered  as  hereditary  possessions,  except  the  few 
hereafter  particularised.  Even  the  first  suloject  of- the  states  wh^her 
as  to  birth  or  office,  has,  generally  speaking,  but^  a  temporary  and  pre^ 
carious  interest  in  the  lands  which  he  holds,  beiag.  liable,  at  .every  Pur* 
hinni,  or  grand  couQcil,  (which  is  for  tbe  most  part  amm^l,  and  assem« 
pled  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,)  to  be  deprived  of  them, 
alt^^ether ;  to  have  them  commuted  for  a  pecuniary  stipend,  or  to 
have  them  exchanged  for  others.  This  council  is  composed  of  the 
principal  ministers  of  government,  and  of  such  other  persons  as  the 
prtn(*e  or  regent  thinks  proper  to  ihvite  to  it ;  and  its  business  is  to 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  public  officers  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  to  degrade,  punish,  and  rew^d  them  according  to  their  me* 
rits,  and  to  bestow  governments,  military  commands,  and  jaghire  kmdf 
lor.  the  ensuing  year,  in  all  which  it  is  the  policy  of  this  Court  to  make 
frequent  changes,  with  the  view  of  preventing  local  attachments,  and 
the  datngerons  effects  of  long  confirmed  local  authority ;  of  acpustom* 
ing  its  subjects  to  serve  indifferently  in  all  parts,  and  of  keeping  its 
dependents  always  in  a  state  fluctuating  between  hope  and  fear ;  imi* 
tating  herein  the  practice  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  during  the  most  vigp- 
rous  period  of  the  Mogul  monarchy/ — p.  87. 

Such  practices,  which,  we  believe,  are  not  confined  to  Ddki 
^r  jKepnul,  but  are  common  to  all  tbe  oriental  courts,  not  ex* 
cepiing  that  of  the  enhght^Kd  empire  of.  Chma,  are  not  likely  to 
be  associated  with  any  thing  partaking  of  '  vigour ;'  on  the  con- 
trary  they  are  calculated  to  beninnb  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
H>  isdwee  the  human  race  to  a  state  of  debasem^t  very  little 
removed  from  that  of  the  ourang^utang.  It  is  impossible^ 
as  tbe  actual  state  of  things  has  proved,  for  the  arta  and  sciences, 
the  comforts  or  conveniencies  of  social  life,  to  exist  where. des-t 
pqti^m  like  this,  has  established  its  sway.  Man  has  here  no  induce- 
meut  toexert  the.powenof  mindor  bo(fy.    Why,  indeed,  should 
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ht  t&ke  dioagbt  for  die  morrow^  when  he  knows  that  the  grah^ 
which  he  sows  may  be  reaped  b^  anodier  ?  since  it'  appears^  from 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  information^  that  the  holder  of  a  tenure  h 
removed,  not  anfreqnently,  *  in  the  moment  that  he  is  about  to 
enjoy  die  harvest  of  his  labour/— p.  55. 

Ilie  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  indeed  of  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
jie,  appears  to  be  extremely  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk^ 
hooey,  rice,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Animal  food  and  spiritou$ 
'liquors  are  prohibited ;  but.  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  the  cherris,  an 
extract  from  the  common  hemp,  known  in  India  by  the  name  of 
bai^,  is  resorted  to  for  producing  a  species  of  calm  illusion  devoid 
of  care,  and  unmixed  with  die  irritation  and  subHequent  languor 
which  result  from  the  use  of  opium,  wine,  or  spirits.*  From  all 
dieae  the  Brahmin  religiously  abstains ;  but  he  has  no  scruple  to 
lake  the  *  sweet  oblivious  antidote'  which  the  flowter  buds  and 
lei^ets  of  the  cannabis  sativa  are  capable  of  affording,  wh^ 
'bmned  and  put  into  a  litde  milk. 

The  Newar  peasantry  are  represented  as  a  robust  and  healthy 
race,  thou^  in  some  of  the  vallies  they  are  subject  to  those  swell- 
ings in  the  throat  which  prevail  more  or  less  m  all  mouutainous 
;utuatioad.  Some  of  the  natives  attribute  them  to  a  peculiar  kind. 
of  insect^  others  to  a  mineral  impregnatiou^  and  others  agais 
jgravely  believe  them  to  be  an  effect  of  imagination  in  piregnant 
w(»iien,  ^  vdio,  it  seems,  are  constanUy  exposed  to^  the  disgusting 
.s^t  preaenled  in  the  protuberant  pouches  of  the  iimunierable 
monkws  widi  which  the  fidjacent  sacred  grove  of  Gorja-sirr« 
•warms.' — ^p.  174.  The  prevailing  opinion  has  long  aacribed  this 
^disorder  to  the  use  of  snow-water ;  but  if  so,  it  would  abound  most 
in  regions' of  perpetual  snow,  in  Lapland,  for  instance,  or  Green* 
land,  which  is  not  the  case.  We  concdvef  that  a  sudden  exposure 
io  a  Himmabyan  blast,  after  a  long  aeries  of  sultry  weather,  is  a 
sufficient  cause.  We  know  how  frequendy  a  glandular  swelling 
in  the  neck  is  produced  by  exposure  to  cold  air  rushing  into  a 
heated  room ;  and  the  same  cftuse  continually  operating  in  clpso 
.and  heated  ^lies  situated  at  die  feet  of  snowy  mountains,  may  be 
aiip|x>sed  to  produce  similar  and  perman^it  effects.  We  have 
-alrcwfy  noticed  th^  jungle  fever  to  which  the  cutter^  of  wood  and 
'the  calcfaeri/  of '  elephants  '  are  subject  in  the  Turyani  district. 
.These  are  the  only  two  diseases  mentioned  by  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
.trick  as  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaiil,  in  reference  to  those 
4)1  HkidostaD* 

3.  We.  may  be  certain  that  all  the  Asiatic  governments  are 
iiindementally  despotic,  and  that  the  different  shades  of  colour 
found  among  them  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  personal  character 
tnd  tcmporarj  viawi  of  the  individual  who  happens  to  be  placed 
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on  the  throne.  The  despotism  of  <he  monarch  is  however  in 
some  degree  regulated,  and  in  many  instances  checked,  by  cer- 
tain institutions  which  time  has  rendered  sacred,  aind  by  raa^i"^ 
rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  pe(^Ie.  In  addition  to  these  popular 
barriers  against  the  encroachment  of  despotism,  the  sovereign  of 
Nepaul  is  very  materially  controuled  by  the  active  infiuence  of  a 
body  of  chieftains,  known  by  the  name  of  Thurgiuv,  of  the  casts 
of  Brahmins,  and  Cshatriyas. .  Their  number  amounts  to  thirty- 
six,  and  die  title  and  influence  afe  hereditary  in  their  respective 
families.  The  only  tnununity  of  a  personal  kind  which  they  are 
^id  to  enjoy,  consists  in  being  exempt  from  the  final  jurisdiction 
of  the  Purjunni,  or  annual  court  of  mquisition,  already  mentioned^ 
and  in  hot  being  liable  to  be  disgraced  or  punished,  except  by  a 
decree  of  the  ^jah.  These  diiefs  appear  to  be  the  remains  of 
that  division  of  authority  between  tl^  Brahmins  and  Cshatriyas, 
which,  while  it  placed  the  spv^eignty  in  the  hands  of  the  second 
order,  or  military  class,  procured  to  the  hierarchy  the  comj^te 
dcmiiuion  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

*  The  chiefs  of  this  body,'  says  Colonel  Kiiipatrick,  *  appear  to 
possess  such  a  high  authority  in  the  state,  as  renders  it  neariy  impossi* 
ble  for  the  executive  government,  in  whatever  Jiands  that  niay  be,  to 
pursue  any  measures  of  an  important  nature,  in  opposition  to  their 
advice.  1  have  even  been  assured  that  the  throne  of  the  prince  him* 
self  would  be  no  longer  secure,  should  the  principal  Thurgurs  coacur 
in  thinking  that  bis  general  conduct  tended  to  endanger  the  sovereignty^ 
which  they  profess  themselves  bound,  -as  £eu:  as  rests. wit)i  them,  to 
transmit  unimpaired,  to  the  distant  posterity  of  its  founder,  and.  tha 
interests  of  which  they  dp  not  allow  to  be  determined  by  the  partial 
views  or  temporary  poliby  of  the  ruling  individual/ — ^p.  1^4. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  remarks  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  body  of  the  people  ever  derive  the  le^t  advantage  from 
the  political  struggles  g^  these  chieftains;  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  preseiit  Gorkha  family,  from  a  solicitude  to  maiutaiB  their 
situation,  have  conciliated,  by  compliances,  this  body  of  men,  at  the 
expense  of  a  considerable  reductdon  of  die  sovereign  power*  That 
power  is  administered  by  thirteen,  principal  officers  of  state,  whose 
titles  and  employments  are  briefly  as  follows  w  1.  The  Choatra,  or 
prime  minister,  always  a  near  relation  of  the  Rajah,,  whose  business 
consists  m  receiving  and  examming  all  communications  intended 
for  the  sovereigiv  Besides  certain  fiefs,  or  jaghires,  conferred  m 
virtue  of  his  office,  he  has  a  commission  on  all  lands  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, except  those  to  Tliurgurs  and  military  officers.  £.  The 
K&jees,  of  whom  there  are  four,  are  the.  real  men  of  business,  the 
Dewan  of  the  Mogul  govemmmit;  the  details  of  civil  andnliiitarjr 
affiiirs  pass  through  their  hands :  they,  too^  have  a  commiasion  in 
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the  viurious  tenm-es  of  land.  3.  Hi^  Sirdars^  or  commaridet^  of 
the  army,  of  whom  there  dre  also  four :  they  are  paid  out  of  the 
taxable  lands,  as  are  also,  4.  Ilie  Khurdars,  or  secretaries  of 
state.  5.  The  Khupperdar,  or  clerk  of  the  wardrobe^  the  jewels, 
aod  the  kitchen*  6.  The  Khazunchu,  or  treasurer,  lliese  officers 
are  denominated  Bhardars,  ;a  term  denoting  *  bearers  of  bivthens  ;' 
the  people  probably  consider  them  rather  as  ^  imposers  of  bur« 
thens/  The  next  seven  are,  1.  The  Tkksali,  or  superintendant 
of  the  mint.  2.  He  INiurma-Udhikar,  or  chief  criminal  judge. 
3.  The  Bicharies,  or  civil  judges  who  settle  all  disputes  regarding 
personal  property.  4.  The  Dittha,  or  superintendant  of  police. 
5.  The  Juitfaa^Boora,  a  Vakeel,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying  the 
complimentary  messages  of  the  Rajah.  '  6.  The  Soubadar,  or 
governors  of  districts.  ?•  The  OmrsJis,  or  commanders  of  mifi* 
tary  posts. 

The  Dhurma*Shaater,  with  the  general  spirit  of  which  Mr.  Hal- 
bed  has  made  us  acquainted,  forms  the  basis  of  the  civil  and  cri* 
mind  jmrisprudence  of  Nepaul,  as  it  does  of  Hindostau  in  gene* 
raL  Most  offences  according  to  this  code  being  punishable  by 
fine,  it  will  easily  be  conceived  how  great  a  latitude  for  abuse  eX'* 
ists  in  the  civil  depai^ments  of  the  law.  So  strongly  indeed  was 
the  consciousness  of  these  abuses  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Beha<« 
dur-Shah,  the  r^ent  of  Nepaul,  at  the  time  of  Colonel  Kirkpa- 
trick's  mission,  Uiat  he  had  intended  to  apfdy  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  for  a  code  of  laws,  for  the  better  government  of  his 
country. 

Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  military  force  of  Nepaul,  CoIo-> 
nel  Kirkpatrick  seems  to  have  gained  very  little  information.  The 
state  of  their  ordnance  he  is  dispose  to  consider  as  contemptible, 
notwithstanding  the  attempts  to  improve  it,  by  the  introduction  of 
some  European  adventurers,'  ^  who  appear  to  have  promised  much, 
but  to  have  performed  nothing.'  The  regular  forces  are  clothed 
in  a  slovenly  manner,  some  in  red,  some  in  blue,  and  others  in 
green ;  all  armed  with  n^uskets,  but  not  very  fit  for  service.  They 
consisted  of  about  50  or  60  companies,  each,  on  an  average,  pos- 
sessing  140  firelocks.  These  are  exclusive  of  the  guards.  Nei- 
ther of  them  are  superior  to  the  rabble  '  ordkmrily  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  generajiity  of  the  Hindos- 
tan  powers :'  nor  would  their  discipline  appear  to  be  much  stricter^ 
it  being  no  uncommon  practice  among  the  officers  to  throw  aside 
their  military  garb,  and  even  to  absent  themselves  without  cere- 
mony from  their  ccaps,  on  any  temporary  disgust ;  but  with  all 
their  defects,  I  am  disposed,  says  the  Colonel,  to  think  them  on 
die  whole  no  bad  soldiers. — p.  215. 

The  present  war  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the  numerous  cont^ts 
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in  which  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  East^  have  supplied  abund- 
ant proof  that  the  making  of  good  soldiers  depends  more  on  die 
character  and  talents  of  the  officers  than  on  any  particulaf  apti* 
tude  of  the  individuals  who  compose  an  army;  and  that  a  r^ular 
system  of  discipline  is  more  essential  than  mere  coifijtitntioiMt 
bravery.  In  pomt  of  physical  stret^gththe  Hindoo  ranks,  perfaapSy 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  human  beings ;  yet  such  is  the  tractabiiity 
of  his  nature,  and  such  the  advantage  resulting  from  strict  disci- 
pline, that  the  same  Sepoys,  led  by  a  Wellesley,  were  at  any  time 
sure  of  defeating  three  times  the  number  of  their  countiymefli 
forming  the  ^  rabble/  of  a  Holkar  or  a  Scinde^. 

The  Omrahs,  or  commanders  of  forts;  are  independent  of  tba 
civil  governors.  Their  little  garrisons  are  composed  of  troopi' 
chiefly  raised  and  formed  by  themselves.  Hey  are  a  sort  of  Mi- 
litia Colonels  who  have  a  considerable  rank  in  the  state,  and  have 
}ands  assigned  for  die  support  of  diemselves  and  their  i>eople,  who 
are  generally  kinsmen,  and  form  a  kind  of  clan,  which  is  never 
dispersed  by  draftings  but  permitted  to  act  together ;  and  when 
an  Omrah  is  removed  from  one  fort  to  another,  his  garrison  is  in- 
ifariably  removed  ^th  him. 

'"  The  expense  of  the  military  establishment  of  Nepaul  is,  for 
tile  most  part,  discharged  by  assignments  of  land.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  soldier  is  paid  from  the  treasury,  occasionally  from 
the  granary,  and  sometimes  from  both.  The  fkrms  or  jaghires 
granted  by  government  are  usually  apportioned  to  the  numbers  of 
the  families  of  military  officers,  and  other  public  servants,  and  in 
doing  this  a  particular  indulgence  is  shewn  to  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  such  families. 

We  agree  with  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  that,  as  die  popular  religion 
of  Nepaul  *  differs  in  nothing  from  the  Hindooism  established  in 
Bengal,  excepting  so  far  as  the  secldded  nature  of  the  country 
may  have  conduced  to  preserve  it  in  a  state  of  superior  ordiodoxy 
and  purity,  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  enter  into  ai^ 
details  concerning  it;'  but  it  strikes  us,  that  he  is  under  a  con^ 
derable  mistake,  as  far  as  regards  its  purity,  that  is  to  say,  its  ori- 
gmal  rites  and  observances.  For  instance,  the  women  are  not  so 
strict  in  mounting  the  (urieral  pile  of  dieir  husbands  as  in  Hindos- 
tai :  for  though  one  of  the  inferior  wives  of  the  Rajah  Sing  P^ 
taub,  the  son  of  the  Ohorkali  invader,  burned  herself  with  her 
deceased  liusband,  his  principal  wife  declined  the  example,  deem* 
ing  it  pleasantertp  seize  the  vacant  reins,  than  to  accompany  her 
deceased  Lord  into  Paradise.  At  the  temple  of  Dail^  Ghaut, 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  bears  testimony,  tiiat  the  Rajah  and  his 
court,  who  are  Brahmins,  not  only  imnnoiated  a  great  number  of 
buffaloM^  but  performed  the  sacdfice  ip  an  unhallowed  temple, 
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e<Mi6ecrated  to  Daiby^  (I>evi,)  the  j;odde88  i>ar  excellence,  the 
MBhAHnai,  or  great  Mother,  to  whom  the  Newars^  who  are 
fiiidhistB,  offer  buffaloesy  and  feed  on  the  flesh  of  thb  animal  hy 
•  fecial  indols^oce.  But  although  they  have  no  scruples  with 
i^^rd  to  biiffiuoes^  they  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to  approaeh  even  the 
ittage  of  a  cow,  except  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  *  insomuch,' 
aaya  Colonel  .Kirkpatrick,  5  that  a  malicious  person  wishing  to 
jQspetid  the  agricultural  operations  of  his  neighbour,  would  be  sure 
Id  effect  his  purpose,  by  placing  a  stone  or  wooden  figure  of  a  tow 
m  the  midst  of  his  field/— p.  100. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Rajah's  army,  in  its  late  expedition 
kito  Tlibet,  was  reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  feed 
on  the  fledi  of  the  Cbouri  bullock ;  on  which  occasion  the  Re- 
gent contended,  that,  as  the  catde  slain  for  this  purpose  had  no 
<iewlap8,  they  bore  no  relation  to'the  .sacred  bull  of  the  Shaster, 
and  consequently  that  no  transgression  against  the  law  had  been 
coumitted. 

.  '  It  was  somewhat  in  the  same  spirit  of  regulated  zeal,  that  upon  cer- 
tain missionaries  offering  to  instruct  him  in  the  most  useful  branches  of 
mineralogy,  and  metallurgy,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  ChristiaQ 
'  haxh ;  he  coolly  replied,  Sat  his  rank  in  the  state  made  it  inconvenient ' 
he  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  sub* 
Mitute  two  or  three  men  who  should  make  aa  good  proselytes  as  himself. 
The  missionary  rejecting  this  expedient,  and  the  Regent  not  compre- 
hending, or  aliectiBg  ndt  to  comprehend,  why  three  souls  should  be  of 
less  estimation  than  one,  very  gravely  in^rred  that  the  holy  father 
eonld  only  be  prevented  from  acceptipg  so  fair  a  proposal,  by  the  desire 
of  concealina  his  ignorance  of  the  arts  which  he  had  professed  him-, 
•df  qualified  to  tc^ich.' — p.  li^l. 

We  are  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  which  Colonel: 
Kirkpatrick  has  related,  that  the  religion  of  Brahma  preceded  that 
of  Buddb  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  or  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of 
India*     By  his  own  account  die  temple  of  Sumbhoo-Nath  must 
havse  been  built  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Nepaul  was  ruled  * 
by  a  race  of  Thibetians;   and  indeed  the  possession  of  it  has* 
awajs  been  claimed  by  the  Delai  Lama,  *  on  the  ground  of  its 
hmring  been  a  dependency  of  his  spirituality  from  the  earliest 
tiows/     He  tells  us  moreover,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  steps* 
'  IS  a  colossal  imaee  in  stone,  of  the  god  Boudh,  who  is  considered 
by  aooie  to  be  the  law-giver  of  the  Bbootias  or  Thibetians,  and  to 
be  fbe  same  as  the  Fo  of  tlie  Chinese/  Here  too  he  saw  the  priests 
of  Buddh  w^ching  the  perpetual  lamp,  that  unextinguishable  fire 
which  was  the  symbol  of  the  divinity  among  the  ancient  Persians, 
mad  if  the  type  of  the  inunortal  soul,  which  passes  through  an  end- 
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less  successioii.  of  LaaiftB.  We  are  persuaded  indeed^  tliat  the 
more  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Buddh  are  mvoadgatedi  the  mora 
l^oba^e  it  will  appear  that  Brahma  was  the  sectasy,  and  Bot 
Buddhi  whose  tenets  have  in  fact  been  more  widely  spread  over 
the  face  of  the  earthy  than  those  of  any  other  religion  ancieat  or 
modem.  The  idea  of  one  great  ruler  surrounded  by  a  mmiber 
of  inferior  agents  to  execute  \m  will,  has  been  prevalent  for 
ages  in  every  corner  of  the  widely  extended  regions  of  Tartary* 
"Aiis  is  the  basis  of  Boudhism,  which  exists  under  various  modi- 
fications, from  the  Icy  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulph^  and  from  die 
shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  farthest  vefge  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
The  Buddh  of  Hindostan,  the  Pout  of  Thibet  and  Siam,  the 
Godama  of  the  Birmans,  the  Fo  of  Chuu^^  the  Buth  of  Japan, 
the  But  of  t)ie^  Cochiachinese,  and  the  Sod  of  the  Arabians, 
are  unquestionably  all  meant  for  the  same  person.  Sir  William 
J.ones,  Mr.  Chambers  and  others  were  of  opinion,  that  even 
Odin  or  Woden  was  synonimous  with  Buddh.  To  this  it  has 
been  objected,  that  no  two  characters  would  differ  more,  the  one 
being  distinguished  by  mildness  and  benevolence,  the  other  by 
qualities  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  should  be  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Deity  are  likely  to  take 
their  original  colouring  from  the  character  of  the  votary ;  and  we, 
therefore,  do  not  think  it  very  improbable  that  the  bame  object  (^ 
adoration  which,  among  the  pastoral  natives  of  Tartary,  whose  sub- 
sistence depended  on  the  preservation  of  animal  life, '  was  repre- 
sented as  a  mild  and  benevolent  being,  should,  among  die  hmiteri . 
atM)  fishers  of  Scandinavia,  whoqe  existence  depended  on  the  des^ 
truction  of  animal  life,  be  represented  under  a  character  directly 
the  reverse.  We  consider,  however,  tlie  argument  that, has  been 
advanced  to  prove  their  identity,  from  Wednesday  being  Bpddh's 
day  in  all  the  eastern  nations  who  use  die  hebdomadal  £vifiion  of 
time,  as  inconclusive  and  exceedingly  puerile. 

We  know  that,  at  the  present  day,  Boudists  exist  in  various  parta 
of  Siberia,  and  near  the  shares  of  the  Caspiaii  S^a.  In  the  ac- 
count given  by  Du  Halde  of  the  journey  of  the  two  Lamas,  who- 
were  sent  about  the  year  1/12,  by  Kauqg-Shee,  the  Emperor  of 
Cliina,  in  search  of  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  it  is  .observed  thi^ 
there  was  at  Lassa,  in  Thibet,  a  Tartarian  princess  widi  her  son, 
who  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  between  Astcacaa, 
Saracot,  and  the  river  Jauk ;  and  that  a  surprising  mulutude  of 
strangers  undertook  long  and  painful  joumies  from  the  moat 
distant  countries,  to  offer  Uieir  adoration  to  the  Grand  Lama,  and 
to  receive  his  blessing. 

We  agree  then  entirely  with  Doctor  Buchannan,  that  even  so. 
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late  ns'thebiHh  of  Christy  the  governing  power  on  tbe^banks  of 
tbe  Gkuages,  WM  of  the  sect  of  Buddh,  aud  that  since  this  period 
the  Braynins  have- accomplished  the  change  of  the  BaUonal  reli* 
gkML  We  are  also  persuaded^  thiit  howevjer  idle  and  ridioulous 
*  tbe  l^ends  and  notions  of  the  worshippers  of  Bouddha  mliy  be, 
ifaey  have  been  in  a  great  measure  adopted  by  the  Brahmins;  but 
with  all  dieir  defects  monstrously  aggravated :  Rajahs  and  heroes 
have  been  co&veited  into  gods^  and  impossibilities  heaped  on  im« 
probabilities/ 

Col<Ael  Kirkpatrick  informs  us,  that  at  Nepaul  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  rare  and  valuable  manuscHpt,  the 
Boudh  Pouran ;  and. that  be  is  not  without  the  hope  of  being  able 
'  at  no  very  remote  period^  not  only  to  explain  at  large  the  super- 
stitious dogmas,  rites/ and  ceremonies  of  the  Newars ;  but  also  to  be 
mstmmentely  at  leasts  in  throwing  some  light  on  ^e  JBioudhite 
system  of  theology,  at  present  sp  little  understood/ — p.  18B»  This 
is  die  second  promise  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  has  broken* 
to  his  readers,  which,  however,  may  be  the  less  regretted,  as 
we  believe  he  is  no  Sanscrit  scholar ;  and  9  translation  of  a 
Parana  must  be  of  little  value  when  communicated  throi^  the 
mecfium  of  the  Persian. 

The  account  which  Bernini  has  given  of  the  multitude  of 
temples  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  is  fiilly  corroboratea  by  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick,  who  informs  us,  that  ^  there  are  nearly  as  many  temples 
as  houses,  apd  as  many  idols  as  inhabitants/  Twenty  of  the 
former  of  most  consideration  are  named  and  briefly  described  ;• 
and  be  enumerates  no  less  than  sixteen  remarkable  yatraa  6r  festi-^ 
vak,  that  are  annually  celebrated,  consisting  of  processions,  aUu^ 
tions,  adorations,  and  oblations,  some  of  whieh  occupy  so  much 
time,  that  in  fact,  scarcely  a  day  pa^fses  without  the  public  per- 
fprmance  of  some  religious  ceremony.  They  have  besides  a  grand 
occasional  festival  which  lasts  four  months.  ^  It  consists  m  visit'*^ 
mg  the  shrines  of  all  the  -gods  in  Nepaul,  which  are  said  to  be  two 
thousand  seven  himdred  and  tliirty  three/ — p«  196. 

We  are  not  told  what  is  the  ordmary  number  of  priests  to  each 
temple  or  whether  they  dwell  in  monastic  celibacy,  like  the  Gy* 
loDgs  in.the  neighbouring  nation  of  Bootan,  wh»«  in  some  places 
UD  fewer  than  four  thousand  of  them  passed  a  life  of  indolence  in 
rebgious  retirefflient;  where  many  families  consideared  it  as  the 
greatest  honour  and  good-  fortune  to  send  a  boy  or  two  among 
.  tfaera  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood,  and  wliere  one  in  every 
four  was  compelled  to  enter  the  monastic  stale.  Such  numbers 
thus  withdrawn  Irom  society,  and  strictly  interdicted  all  intercourse 
with  the  other  sex,  together  with  those  drawn  off  to  serve  in  the 
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trmiesi  ctnaot  (aH  to  aet  as  considerable  checki  to  pofmbtioii. 
Yet  tlus  abstraction  of  the  males  would  appear  to  have  produced 
an  effect  on  the  state  of  connubial  connection  very  different  from 
that  which  mi^t  be  expected :  kistead  of  polygamy,  as  in  India 
and  Chba,  Captain  Turner  informs  us,  that  polyandry  is  the  conn 
knon  practice,  that  is  to  say,  one  female  has  many  husbands,  and 
frequently  associates  her  fate  and  fortune  with  all  the  brolfaera  of  a 
iamily.  O>lonel  Kirkpatrick  justglmces  at  the  same  custom.— 
^  It  is  remaricable  enough,'  he  says,  /  that  the  Newar  women  may, 
in  fact,  have  as  many  husbands  as  they  please,  being  at  liberty  to 
divorce  them  continuallv  on  the  slightest  pretences/— p.  187. 

Whatever  these  gentlemen  may  tell  us,  we  hold  it  impossible 
that  so  monstrous  a  practice,  fraught  with  so  many  bad  conse* 
quences,  could  possibly  exist  in  any  state  of  society.  Both  ac-' 
counts  have  probably  been  too  hastily  adopted  frrai  that  vrUch 
was  given  by  a  ChiiM^se  Mandarin  to  Kaung-sbee,  on  his  return 
from  Thibet,  where  he  mentions  an  infamous  custom  prevailing 
in  that  countrv,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  husbands  at 
one  time,  without  regard  to  consanguinity,  and  even  to  marry  aQ 
the  sons  of  the  same  parents.  This  anecdote  has  been  promulgated 
by  Du  Halde,  who  had  no  Judgment  in  the  selection  of  bis  niate> 
ruds,  and  repeated  by  Grozier,  who,  with  less  excuse,  was  nesAj 
as  credulous  as  his  predecessor*  We  can  readily  give  credit  to  tba^ 
less  preposterous  custom  of  a  landlord  takmg  the  wife  of  a  lyot 
or  peasant,  as  a  pledge  for  rent,  and  keeping  Uer  till  the  debt  b 
discharged;  sipce  we  know,  on  the  best  authority,  that  their  more 
polished  neighbours,  the  Chinese,  have  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
a  prohibitory  statute  against  lending  wives  and  daughters  on  hire. 

With  regard  to  literature,  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  is  of  opinioii, 
ftat  *  there  is  no  place  in  India  where  a  search  after  ancient  and 
vakiable  manuscripts  m  every  department  of  Brahminicd  leamii^ 
would  be  more  successful  than  in  the  vaHey  of  Nepaul,  and  paiti- 
eulai*ly  at  Bhatgong,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  B^naces  of  the 
Ghorkhali  territories.'*  He  viras  told  that  in  that  city,  the  libtaiy 
•f  a  private  individnal  contained  upwards  of  fifteen  diousand  vo- 
lumes. We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  diis  opinion,  which  agreea 
with  one  we  ventured  to  ^ve  in  a  former  Number,  with  regard  lo 
those  Sanscrit  works,  which  had  been  transferred  into  the  Chinesa 
language,  prior  to  the  Mahomedan  invasion  of  Hindostan.  If  the 
Hindoos  have  any  thing  of  vahie,  it  must  be  looked'  for  in  ^  se- 
cluded valleys  of  Nepaul  and  Boutan,  in  the  upper  regions  of  * 
Thibet,  or  in  the  temples  of  Buddh  in  die  Chinese  empbrt. 

The  various  alphabets  of  Nepaul,  three  of  wliich  are  given 
by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  are  evidently  modifioitioos  of  the  Devan- 
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itgm  charttcter>  as  the' dialects  are  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  \vittl 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  Newar,  which,  though  written  in 
an  alphabet  evidently  derived  from  the  Devanagari,  and  containin||^ 
several  words  of  Sanscrit  origin,  appears  to  he  a  branch  of  a  very 
different  stem.  That  stem,  we  have  no  doubt,  b  the  original 
Tartar,  from  whence  the  Newars  themselves,  as  wdl  as  the 
Chinese,  derive  their  origin.  The  favourite  pursuit  both  of 
Newars  and  Hindoos,  is  that  of  consulting  their  destiny  at  the 
temples.  *  Judicial  astrology  has  so  de^ly  and  undisdnguishedly 
infected  every  rank  among  them,  that  a  stranger  might  be  tempted 
to  conclude  that  die  horoscope  and  ephemeris  determined  in  moiit 
cases  the  line  both  of  civil  and  inoral  conduct,  and  that  the 
people,  in  short,  were  universally  directed  by  their  soothsayers.'—- 
p.  220. 

It  i&  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the  go«^ 
verament  of  Nepaul,  or  rather  of  certain  of  its  officers,  prevented 
Colonel  Kirkpatrick  from  visiting  the  several  cities  and  towns  of 
the  valley  of  Nepaul.  Not  one  of  them,  not  even  Catmandu^ 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  was  he  permitted  to  enter ;  for,  al- 
though one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Lord  Comwallis,  b  dated 
from  thence,  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative,  that,  with  more  tliun 
Chinese  caution,  he  was  confined  to  the  temple  of  Sumbhoo-nath^ 
one  mile  from  Catniandu,  during  hb  week's  residence  in  the  valW. 
He  could  see  nothing,  therefore,  of  those  wonderful  and  magnin-T 
cent  temples,  or  of  the  royal  palace  and  gardens,  of  which  Gui* 
seppe  speaks  with  such  rapture.  Among  others  one  object  b  men^ 
tioned  by  the  Jesuit,  remarkable  enough  to  excite  curiosity.  Thii^ 
b  a  large  flat  stone,  standing  upright  against  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
palace,  fifteen  feet  long,  and  four  or  five  wide,  covered  with  the 
characters  of  various  languages.  '  Some  lines,'  he  says,  *  con- 
tab  the  characters  of  the  language  of  the  country ;  others  the 
characters  of  Thibet;  others  Persian,  others  Greek;  besides  seve- 
ral of  different  nations ;  and  in  the  middle  there  b  a  line  of  Ro- 
man  characters,  which  appears  in  thb  form  AVTOMNEW 
INTER  LHIVERT.'  This  last  inscription  must,  in  all  probabi- 
Bty,  be  the  work  of  some  of  the  European  missionaries,  whose 
firat  appearance  in  Nepaul  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  None  of  them  probably  contain  any  thing  of  import- 
ance ;  yet  a  fac  simile  of  the  stone  would  be  considered  as  a  great 
curiosity. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  information  now  laid  before 
our  readers  was  collected,  are  sufficient  to  disarm  criticism  of  its 
severe  character.  Our  wishes  may  have  led  us  to  expect  more ; 
but  our  disappointment  shall  not  make  us-  so  fastidious  as  to  re^ 
ceiye  with  indifferenoe  or  ingratitude,  the  few  additions  which 
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Colonel  Kirkpatrick  has  mads  to  our  former  stock  of  informa* 
tion,  concerning  the  s^clud(^  valley  of  Nepaiil. 


Art.  in.  Magna  Britannia;  a  concise  Topographical  Account 
of  the  several  Counties  of  Gi'eat  Britain.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Lysons,  A.M.,  8c€.  Rector  of  Rodmarton^  in  Gloucestershire^ 
and  Samuel  Lysons,  Esq.  7.  R.  S.  and  F.A.S.  Keeper  of  his 
Majesty's  Rcfcords  itt  the  Tower  of  London.  Vol.  I. ;  and 
Vol.  II.  Parts  1  and  2(.  4to.  Cadel  and  Davies.  London.  1810. 

A  ^  hci'oic  neglect  of  the  ordinary  ch^ces  of  human  life^  is 
-^^  not  unfrequently  the  parent  of  great  and  persevering  under* 
takings.  Tlie  conception  of  a  vast  man,  by  stimulating  exertion 
and  calling  forth  latent  powers,  will  often  contribute  to  its  own 
accompli^ment ;  while  in  great  works,  like  the  present,  the  neces- 
sity of  active  research,  and  frequent  locomotion,  aided  by  another 
principle  eminently  favourable  to  length  of  days,  namely^  gentle 
engagement  of  mind,  and  the  gratification  of  a  strong  original  pro- 
pensity, will  sometimes  carry  forward  the  undertakers  to  the  close 
of  their  \v6rk,  vigorous,  occupied,  and  happy. 

With  such  probabilities  for  and  against  them,  two  respectable 

ETSons,  as  nearly  allied  in  taste  as  in  blood,  have  projected  a  new 
ritannia.  The  southern  part  of  this  island,  it  may  however  be 
objected;,  has  already  been  illustrated  with  sufficient  diligence  and 
exactness.  Whatever  the  stores  of  ancient  learning  could  pour 
upon  the  subject,  had  been  collected  and  concefatrated  by  dam- 
den,  whose  original  text  has  served  as  a  nucleus  for  stratum  upon 
stratum  of  additional  matter,  which  the  industry  of  successive 
editors  has  gathered  about  it.  But  of  these  the  last,  and  incom* 
parably  the  best,  has  not  succeeded  in  exhausting  tlie  mine ;  neither 
are  his  three  ponderous  folios  without  numerous  errors,  as  well  as 
deficiencies,  of  which  the  former  would  have  been  corrected^  and 
the  latter  supplied,  had  the  work  been  completed  in  his  earlier  and 
happier  days.  It  5s  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause,  that  in  a 
work  where  accuracy,  particularly  iu  dates,  was  of  primary  import- 
ance, so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  tlie  operations  of  the  press. 
Of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gough  we  wish  to  speak  with  reverence — ^hc 
was  the  father  of  English  antiquaries  in  his  day — ^he  generously  pa* 
tronized  rising  merit  in  odiers — ^he  devoted  his  own  life  and  ample 
.  fortune  to  the  pursuit  of  antiquities,  and  he  still  lives  in  the  afiec- 
tions  of  many  surviving  friends.  But  the  Sepulchral  Monuments 
aie  the  proper  depositaries  of  Mr.  GougU's  reputation;  and  we 
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acrapie  not  to  iiffirm  tfaat^  after  all  the  discoveries  whli  wfakfa  he  and 
hia  predecessors  hare  enriched  the  B^BtanQia,  the  fidd  is  fairly  open 
to  fiitare  adventurers;  and  consequendyy  that  the  present  under- 
ttkiog  isneidier  mmecessary  nor  presumptuous.  To  us,  how- 
ever, who  view  it  without  the  entbasiasm  of  anthorsbip,  it  can* 
not  but  appear  difficult  and  perilousv  Topognqphy  has  been  carried 
aearty  to 'perfection  in  many  works  of  a  more;  local  and  limited 
nature  tbui  the  present;  and  the  expectations,  inde^^d  the  demands 
of  the  public  on  that,  as  on  almost  every  sabject/  are  now  very 
different  finom  iftcfaat  diey  would  have  been,  eveti  ia  diebegmning 
of  the  present  reigtt.   -  ;    *  i  .  ^ 

We  will  ^w  to  tlie  respectttbfe  'compiler^  of  the  Magna  Bri- 
tannia, (what  the  generous  patronage^ilfforded  to  such  projects  will 
Botpermit  asfoi->a  moment  toddtibt>)  extensive  c^iV^ponden^^ 
and  valuable  connections :  bttt  are  strangers  alwa^^-tb  eap^ct  what 
the  lastorian  of  a  c;ounty,  andmoii^  especiaHy  oC  a  subordinate 
district,  in  consequence  of  domeitie  imd  personal  ititere^,  can  ge^ 
BeraHycommand )  namely,  that  femily  archives  shall  be  opened,  and 
fionily  reserves  laid  aside  ?' — fore^^  considerable  finlily  hassom^ 
kcana,  '  which  would  he^  wooed,  vstti  qiot  tinsMght  i>e  "Wdn/  In 
such  eased  the  pretensions  of  a  distant  suitor,'  wha^ver  mfay  be  his 
raieral  reputation  for  discretiDn  or  fiddity,  are  seldom  tegarded: 
But  introductioni,  it  will  be  sakty>'  may  be'  obtaiiti-d  to  anti- 
furies  residii^  on  di^  spot,  aifck^f^^' abstracts,  and  more  espe« 
ciiOy  lAeir  inferenees  from  the  materide  to  which  they  have  access, 
will  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose*  -  Uinfortunately  this  argument 
proves  eMier  too  much  or  nothing;  for  if 'such  persons  are  compel 
tent  to  abstract,  arrai^,  andcombinefor  them^eifes,  thisisarea^ 
mm  for  tfaeir  undertaking  top6grapbical>  works  in  tHeh*  oWn  name : 
if  odierwise,  w^t  becomes  of  die  authority  whkfboUght  to  attach 
to  a  great  national  work,  when  die  matter  of  which  it^ha^  been  com* 
posed  is  of  s^  dubious  a  character  ^ 

But  if  adventorers  in  the  situation  of  ourauthoifs,  are  sometime^ 
^posed  to  the  risque  of  being  lost  In  darkness,  or  misled  by  these 
wandering  luminaries^  they  are  in  another  partof  their  Career  equalljF 
iadanger  of  being  oppressed  by  excess  of  light  For  this  reason  we 
wait,  with  spme  curiosity,  to s^  how  Messes.  Lysons'Will  expedite 
diemselves  from  G^mwall,  Leicestershire^  and  Norfolk,' and  by  what 
artifice  they  wtti  avoid  tautological  repetitions  from  ^orlase, Nichols, 
Hid  Blomefield.  Oivsach  ground,  what  remains  to  b^  explored! 
and  from -such  works,  what  can  Mithout  injury  be  discarded?  In 
the  first  instance,  the  experiment  will  quickly  be  tried ;  but  we  an^ 
ticipate  the  result :  firmly  persuaded  that  there  are  few  intelligent, 
•ad  no  learned  readers  who  will  not  prefer  the  erudition,  weighty 
seine,  aad  scri^  local  information  of  Dr.  Borlase  to  the  best 
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tibridgeiMiit<fbr,  aftsr  idl,  im  d>ndgemeQt  k  onirt  be)  ^nUdt  ^ 
compileni  of  the  Magna  Britaimia  can  pratend<  to  aobatitnte  ia 
their  place.  ContmuaitioiiB  for  the  last  forty  years  (how  sntaU 
a  portioa  of  tune,  and  none  of  antiquity)  are  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for ;  and  though  Bloihe&eld  (lately  reprinted)  is  rnrtntod 
without  additions,  and  therefore  may  afford  some  scope  for  the 
introductioD  of  supplementary  matter,  yet  vfho  can  add  to  the  an* 
tiquities  of  Leicesterriuref  Who,  without  robbing  a  living  author, 
can  transfiMe  bis  vahiable  matter  into  another  ATork,  mid  who, 
without  robbing  the  public,  can  garble  and  contract  it?  On  tfaft 
whole,  we  sh^d  wish  to  see  tibe  compilation  of  an  Englisli 
topopn^ihical  lilMrary  made  a  oa^onal  conobn,  in  which  die  ao)a 
object  should  be  to  leave  the  great  coanty  and  other  provincial 
histories  untoudied,  and  merely  to  fill  up  the  chasan.  For  tfiit 
end,  ^piories  might  be  cirodated,  ial^ligent  and  kaoned  perBona 
aelected  m  every  district  to  explore  femains,  report  eytdeaoes,  and  if 
need  be,toarrai^,  abstract,  and  transmit  to  a  committee  in  London 
the  result  of  th^  discoveries.  In  the  conduct  of  sndi  a  work 
the  clergy  of  die  establishment  would  be  ei^ed  to  an  active  and 
conspicuous  station:  Yet.  hi|^y  as  we  thikik  of  tfaor  industry  mad 
general  uiformatioti^  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  limit  an  undertaking 
of  such  extent,  and  calliiq;  for  such  a  variety  of  powen>  to  them  <Nr 
to  the.  membm  of  any  particular  |M[K>fBS8ion.  From  the  i:adical 
difference  m  the  nature  and  conatmtion  of  the  two  estaUisbmenti^ 
the  exwnple  of  Scotland  is  no  aadic^ity  for  the  sister  country.  We 
all  recollect  what  an  universal  >  spirit  of  emidaCioR  was  excited 
about  twenty  years  a^  ki  the  ministers  of  that  church,  by  the  nn 
quiries  and-  exhortations  .of  an  individual  whose  suggestions  have 
not  always  th0  fortune  to  be  equally  attended  to  on  the  south  of  die 
Tweed.  For  this  adnel^ement  we  can  ahnost  forgive  the  philo- 
sophical Baix>fiet  his  memudd,  acc<|>t  his  paper  currency,  and  da 
every  thing  to  shew  our  gratitude  but  adopt  his  precepts  of  health 
and  longevity^  But  no  inteiest,  and  no  exertion  could  produce 
twenty-one  such  volumes  as  diose  which  contain  the  statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  amongst  our  own  clergy.  They  are  a  monu* 
mont  of  dmt  purity  of  intellect  among  a  venerable  body  of  men 
which  originateik  in  the  genius  of  a  republican,  that  is  a  pradi>yterian 
establishment. 

Among  these  statements,  if  few  rise  to  excellence,  fower  still 
are  found  to  sink  beneath  mediocrity.  To  account  for  so  rnucb 
information  in  iven  who  have  no  su[>erfluities  of  income  to  ev 
peiid  in  procuring  it,  and  with  respect  to  tracts,  in  some  in- 
stances equal  to  Ei^lish  counties,  we  are  to  consider,  not  only 
the  great  blessing  of  that  establiriimen^  tmiv^val  residence  in 
iteir  mipisters ;  j^t  aI#o  the  necessij^  which,  lies  upon  the  deigy 
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to  tiwene  tkeSr  widely  eztencied  piuri^hes  in  the  cBacbarge  of 
their,  private  duUes.  How  wise  and  happy  in  such  fiitiguivg  ex- 
f^amoo^  to  be.abk  to  anite  amusement  with  inConuationy  apd  use- 
lulness  with  both !  With  the  probable  effects  of  such  a  retjuisitioo, 
circulated  aoKN^  the  clergy  of  our  own  church,  their  diocesans, 
#ome  of  whom  have  tried  the  experiment  on  a  narrow  scale,  ar«s 
best  acquainted.  For  our  own  part,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
it  would  in  some  instances  produce  accounts  far  superior  to  the 
best  in  the  Scotish  collection;  in  more,  attempts  which  would  fall 
gre^y  beneath  them;  and  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  perhaps, 
aone  M  ^-  The  tmth  is,  that  the  scale  of  ability  in  the^  Church 
of  flngland,  keeps  pace  with  the  scale  of  dignities  and  prefermenta 
'^fbkh  it  has  to  ofifer.  Splendid  rewards  will  not  indeed  produce, 
Imt  diey  will  attract  into  the  profession  splendid  abilities;  but, 
;^roin  the  necessi^  of  the  case,  both  the  one  and  the  other  will  be 
few  in  number.  Mediocristt,  for  the  same  reason,  will  be  pretty 
numerous,  while  in  the  lower  degrees  will  always  be  found  a  large 
jeaduum,  who  have  either  no  exertion,  because  diey  have  no  hopes, 
<pr  a  denser  provision^  because  they  have  slender  lAilities.  This 
pyC9PQsition  depends  upon  another,  which,  even  in  the  present  im* 
perfect  mode  of  distributing  ecclesiastical  preferments  amonsst 
us,  we  believe  to  be  true  in  a  very  considerable  degree ;  namely, 
4at  there  still  cxbts  a  connection  between^  merit  and  the  reward  of 
merit,  in  the  profession  of  an  English  clergyman. 

But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  We  ate  firmly  per- 
auaded,  that  though  a  long  life,  united  with  perseverance,  such  as 
these  well  informed  and  respectable  brothers  really  possess,  may 
carry  them  through  their  comprehensive  plan;  it  will. lifter  all 
be  irregular  and  defective  in  its  execution,  and  partijcukrly  as 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  the  great  topographical  works 
which  already  exist;  and  which  will  rather  obstruct  dian  asost  their 
progredii.  Whereas  a  national  topographical  society,  for  die 
purpose  of  framing  a  complete  topographical  libi^iy,  by  inviting 
mto  its  circle  all  the  curiosity,  indfbrmation,  and  ability  .of  every 
profession,  in  every  undescribed  or  ill  described  district  in  die  king- 
dom, would  in  no  great  length  of  time  fill  up  all  the  vbid  spaces  in 
a  collection,  toward  which,  without  union  apd  without  system,  so 
much  has  already  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time  so  well.  This 
plan  would  operate  like  the  connecting  gluten  in  mineralogy :  it 
Would  combine  a  great  number  of  heterogeneous,  but  not  irrecon^ 
cilable  particles  into  one  compact  and  tangible  substance.  This 
effect  we  apprehend  the  process  of  Messrs.  Lysons  will  scarcely 
produce — ^it  will  neither  embrace  nor  incorporate  with  the  ponde- 
rous masses  of  topography  already  existing — nay,,  in  some  mstan- 
ces  it  will  fritter  and  decompound  them. 

The 
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The  caunties  afready  traversed  by  our  iiidefai^d!>Ie  enquira^^ 
are  those  of  Bedford,  ^rks,  Cambridge,  and  Chester;  from  which 
enumeratibn  it  will  immechately  appear  that  they  have  adopted 
an  alphab<^tickl  arrangement.  To  this  plan,  we  should  suppose, 
that  a  regard  to  their  own  convenience  in  making  the  iiecess»y 
researches,  would  have  dictated  an  early  objeeticHn.  •  But,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  accommodation,  which,  if  the  authors 
think  proper  to  wave,  it  is  not  for  us  to  insist  upon,  the  circtim- 
stance  of  contiguity  produces  many  features  of  resemblance 
between  counties ;  the  subject  is  shaded  off  *firom  one  to  another, 
ind  the  transition  is  easy  and  graceftil.  But' between  Norfolk  and 
Northumberland,  for  example,  there  is  surely  no  resemblance  save 
in  alliteriition,  and  he  who  has  just  before  saturated  his  mind  with 
the  fertile  pastures,  the  rich  downs,  and  the  noble  estates  of  Che^ 
shire,  Mill  not  feel  himself  in  an  instant  prepared  for  the  logans 
and  ctornlechs,  the  rocks  and  stannaries,  of  Cornwall.  The  sub-' 
ordinate  arrangement,  however,  must  be  allotted  to  be  clear  and 
proJ)er,  and  the  information  contained,  under  every  particular,  at 
once  brief  and  comprehensive.  To  prove  this  position,  we  WiH 
present  our  readers  with  Messis.  Lysons*  table  of  particulars  for 
the  Cou!ity  of  Bedford.  ' 

*  Anciftnt  inhabitants  and  goverument;  historical  events;  aticient 
and  modern  divisions  of  the  county  y  ecclesiastical  division;  monaste- 
ries a(>ii  hospitals;  market  and  borough  towns;  population;  principal 
land  owners  at  various  periods ;  and  principal  extinct  families ;  nobi- 
lity of  the  county,  and  places  which  have  given  titles  to  any  raiik  or 
branches  of  the  peerage;  noblemen's  seats ;  Baronets  extinct  and  ex- 
isting;* .(an  article  which,  in  a  work  where  much  important  matter  was 
;^rug^ling  for  admittance,  might,  we  think,  have  given  place ;)  *  prilW 
cipal  gentry  and  their  seats;  non-resident  ifiamilies;  geographical and^ 
geolo^cal  description  of  the  county;  produce;  natural  hiftCory,,  com- 
preheioding,  1st,  fossils;  2dly,  rare  plains ).  3d iy,  mineral  watecs; 
4thly,  rivers,  &c» ;  roads;  manufactures;  antiquities,  comprehend-.' 
log,  1st,  Roman  remains ;  2dly,  Roman  r^ads  and  stations  ;  3dly,' 
church  architecture;  4thly,  stained  glass ;  5thly,  rood  lofts,  screens^ 
6lc.  6thly,  fronts;  7thly,  stone  stalls  and  piscinae;  Stbly,  ancient 
tombs  j'Sthly,  monastic  remains;  lOthly,  sites  of  castles,  and  castella- 
ted mansions;  llthly,  camps  and  earthworks;  and,  lastly,  parochial* 
topography,'  alphabetically  arranged. 

Another  national  work  on  the  same  subjects,  and  relating  to  the 
northern  part  of  our  island,  is  now,  as  almost  every  reader  kuows, 
in  a  state  of  equal  forwardness  with  the  Magna  Briunuia,  and  it 
will  be  satisfactory  to  compare  the  distribution  of  matter  which 
has  beeu  made  by  the  Icamecl  author  of  that  work,  with  the  for^^ 
ing. 

^  Berwick- 
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Uure;  of  the  name )  of  its  situation  and  extent ;  of  i 
"^.of  its  antiquities;  of  its  establishment  as  a  shire; 
^jts  agriculture,  manufactures^  and  trade ;  of  its 
comprehending,  "  The  Tabular  Stale.!" 

T^tive  plans  of  two  similar  and  co»tem| 

"^  not  call  them,  unless  men  of  ordinal 

^\^a  ^[iant.    The  arrangement,  howev 

*^«  in  point  of  simplicity,  and  pui 

^  manifestly  on  the  side  of  our  E 

d  erudition,  in  extent  of  researc 

n  of  Caledonia  far  surpasses 

and,  certainly,  with  fewer  I 

.,  is  likely  to  become  an  usefi 

wpels  the  shallow  by  its  profundi 

.  antiq^uary  by  blunders  and  misnomer 

uuct  of  mmds  active,  industrious,  and  w 

J  in  their  own  particular  walk,  but  in  general  i 

.e  is  nothing  which  the  most  fastidious  critic  woulc 

vmoved ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  plan  there 

>A  k  eveiy  parish  much  to  be  required,  and  much  of  whi 

wenceis  to  be  regretted:  there  are  hints  which  excite  cur 

Md  omissions  which  disappoint  it.     Who,  for  instance,  that 

Ipwine  taste  for  the  priez  pour  sa  alme  of  the  twelfth  centu 

{be  orate  pro  anima  of  the  fourteenth,  can  endure,  without  ex 

mpttience  and  vexation,  to  be  told,  that  in  this  church  a 

'nch  brasses'  of  one  family;  in  that  the  *  recumbent  statu 

« second;  in  another,  the  ^  epitaphs'  of  a  third?  whereas 

s^es  of  county  histories,  all  these  memorials  of  anciei 

i>ught,  and  indeed  would,  have  been  exhibiUxl;  and  their 

^^  adorned  with  the  inscriptions  in  their  peculiar  chars 

It  is  very  true,  that  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  we  are  no 

*lwi  treated  with  a  good  engraving  of  a  church,  a  ton 

*  wpulchral  braas;  but  they  are  thinly  scattered,  and  serve 

to  excite  the  appetite  for  more,  than  to  gratify  it  by  the  s] 

l>ste  which  is  afforded.     One  useful,  and  by  no  means  eas 

of  the  work  is  elaborately,  and  appears  to   be  accurately 

'ontted ;  we  mean  the  descents  and  transfers  of  property  in 

modem  times :  and  here,  had  the  writers  been  pleased  to  ii 

themselves  and  their  readers  with  a  few  reflections  as  a  seai 

to  die  occasional  insipidity  of  their  facts,  it  might  not  hav( 

^naiss  to  advert  to  the  extreme  fisicility  and  frequency  with 

estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  in  Buckin 

BeAs,  and  Bedfordshire,  have,  for  the  last  two  centuries, 

advertised  ^wa^,  compared  with  the  stability  of  property 

northern  counties.    How  many,  for  instance,  of  the  nam 
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^escetidattts  of  those  who  fought  at  More-heafh  yet  remiun  ia 
•Cheshire ;  while,  in  Cambridgeshire^  a  district  neither  by  its  sfttia- 
tion  nor  beauties  likely  to  excite  any  great  competition  in  purchasers, 
one  name  only  (that  of  Cotton)  remains  of  the  prSnci|Md  fiamiliea 
iirho  were  returned  binder  the  commission  of  Henry  VI ! 

With  respect  to  the  comparati^  merits  of  Ae  vokunes  already 
published,  tiiat  of  Cambridgeshire  is  indisputably  the  best,  a-dis* 
linction  for  which  the  authors  and  their  readers  are  equally  indebted 
to  the  personal  investigations  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
when  resident  in  Emanuel  College,  and  of  Dr.  Charles  ^ason,  of 
•Trinity  College,  who  died  rector  of  OrweU,  and  Woodwardian 
Professor,  abcHit  the  year  1770.  -The  account  of  the  Xhrnemty,  in 
^which  we  have  detected  no  errors,  but  have,  as  usual,  to  deplors 
many  omissions,  will  principally  Idnd  to  awaken  or  revive  the  r^ 
gret  of  antiquaries,  that  no  great  and  authoritative  work  on  so  in^ 
•teresting  a  subject  has  ever  been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
-that  learned  body.  Will  the  Musce  Severioresof  Cambridge  never 
tmbend  to  the  pleasing  and  grateful  task  of  <^mmemoratiiig^  irom 
-Uttdientic  and  original  records,  their  founders  and  benefactors? 
•And  can  the  overflowings  of  their  wealth  be  turned  into  a  more  de* 
•Kghtful  chaomel  than  diat  of  perpetually,  by  the  graver,  comite^ 
manees  which  'they  now  revere  on  board  and  canvas,  and  edifices 
which  as  yet  afford  comfort  and  elegance  and  devotion  to  tfieir  re^ 
tirement  ?  We  say,  *  as  yet  afford,'  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  in  the  revolutions  of  human  things,  neither  the  one  nor  die 
other  are  immortal ;  while,  in  every  e^ent,  excepting  that  of 
total  and  overwhelminfg  barbarism,  the  multiplyii^  power  of  the 
press  will  infallibly  preserve  tlie  resemblance  of  both  when  the 
originals  are  no  more.  What  would  now  be  given  for  contempo- 
rary histories,  and  contemporary  drawings,  of  the  religious  Houses 
in  their  perfect  stated  Crowknd  was  me  mother  of  Cambridge; 
i^d  what  thi^  parent  is,  the  daughter  may  become.  This  inat* 
feotion  is  the  more  to  be  deplor^,  or,  rather^  the  less  to  be  ex- 
cused, because  the  ice  is  already  broken,  and  the  remaining  diflfr* 
cttlties  are  principally  modem.  Mr.  !l^ker,  a  nonjnring  mem^ 
ber  of  St.  John's  College  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  centuiy. 
.and  a  name  yet  venerated  on  that  very  account,  by  those  who  will 
^not  copy  after  his  example,  spent  a  long  life,  and  a  genius  capa- 
ble o^  better  things,  in  making  collections,  which  yet  remain,  foe 
%  rival  work  (in  his  hand  it  would  have  been  a -very  superior  vrork^ 
to  the  Athenas  Oxonienses,  or  to  the  Historia  et  Antiquitat^  op 
•the  same  University  by  Wood. 

*     With  these  encouragements  to  such  an  undertaking,  the  succmcL 

tbougli  not  inaccurate  account  of  Messrs.  Lysons',  consisting  of 

^ilfi^^ix  pHgos^  whicfay  with  the  exception  of  some  generU  and  verf 

i  ^  ...     good 
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good  observations  on  architecture,  professes  to  inform  the  world  of 
wimt  deserved  to  be  known  of  this  iliustrious  seminary^  and  the  ail- 
cieat  town  dependent  upon  it,  will  certainly  oppose  a  very  feeble 
impediment.  Would  that  no  impediment  more  formidable 
existed  in  the'  incurious  spirit  of  their  own  institutions!  With  the 
ftone  exception,  and  with  the  fear  of  Mr,  Bentbam  before  their 
eyes,  our  authors  prudently  dispatch  the  city  of  Ely,  and  its  glori- 
ous Cathedral,  in  eight  pages :  but  such  an  example,  the  iirst  of 
tiny  importance  which  has  occurred  in  their  alphabetical  career, 
ou^t  to  have  instructed  them,  that  elaborate  topical  works,  when 
they  interfere  with  general  and  superficial  vie\ys  of  a  subject,  are 
bioderances  instead  of  helps,  and  ought,  with  a  resp^ectful  reference, 
to  have  been  wholly  declined.  Even  in  these  unceremonious  ds^s, 
it  is  accounted  a  rudeness  to  cross  the  walk  of  a  dignitar3r  in  his 
own  cathedral ;  and  we  really  think,  diat  the  merit  of  having  illus^ 
tinted  so  fine  a  subject  as  Ely  in  die  style  of  Mr.  Bentbam,  con* 
fers  a  literary  dignity  entitled  to  no  less  attention; 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  laborious  work  of  Messrs.  LySr 
-tons  as  a  series  of  volumes  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  and,  more 
cspecially,  as  to  the  successive  descents  and  alienations  of  property 
dowe  to  the  present  day,  (an  article  of  information  on  which  they 
«ppear  to  have  greatly  laboured,)  we  think  it  endded  to  much  and 
^gemenl  commeudation.  The  arranganent  also  is  clear,  and  the 
•s^Ie  perspicuous  and  unaffected.  These  are  prai^s  which  belong 
to  the  authors ;  the  defects  of  the  work  arise  out  of  th^  plan  itself 
-^-perpetual  abridgement  where  detail  was  loudly  called  for,  and 
aM>rtifyii^  transitions,  from  one  subject  to  another^  at  the  moment 
%hen  interest  and  anxiety  were  beginning  to  be  excited.  So  far, 
4herefore,  a^^  the  work  before  ns  may,  by  its  sweeping  progress,  have 
m  tendency  to  check  the  spirit  of  more  profound  and  elaborate  in- 
quiry on  hmited  subjects,  and,  more  especially,  as  it  may  prevent  a 
great  national  plan  for  perfecting  a  body  of  English  topogm* 
pl^,  we  cannot,  without  offering  violence  to  our  own  hopes  and 
feelings,  be  very  cordial  in  wishing  for  its  success.  If,  however, 
(whk£ seems  probable  enough,)  it  should,  after  all,  turn  put  that 
the  vigour  of  particular  understandings  is  not  to  be  deterred  from 
tvorkiug  the  mine  because  others  have  already  scarified  the  surface; 
or  if  the  national  energies,  in  an  age  when  die  power  of  combina-^ 
tion  b  fully  understood,  should  still  operate  to  fill  up  the  great 
diasms  which  exist  in  pur  antiquarian  library,  with  all  die  indusls^ 
of  prHmte  research,  and  all  the  splendour  of  public  munificence, 
we  shall  willingly  applaud  onr  authors  for  having  shed  a  previous 
ligbt  upon  the  subject,  if  no  where  powerfid,  yet  no  where  uncer* 
taiR>  if  never  dwelling  long,  or  strongly  thrown,  on  any,  even  on  the 
most  interesting  object,  yet  calmly,  progressive  in  its  ct>urse,  and 
pleasingly  expansive  in  its  diffusion. 

y  2  Art. 
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Art.  IV.  The  Principles  of  Fluxions:  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Students  in  the  University.  By  WilliaBi  Dealtiy,  M.  A.  P^ 
feasor  of  Mathematics  in  the  East-India  College,  and  FellofW 
of  Trmity  CoU^e,  Gunbrklge.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  vL  376.  Cam* 
bridgei  Deighton ;  London,  RivingtonSi  18 10. 

f\F  all  the  inventions  which  have  been  at  once  the  firnit  and  die 
^^  reward  of  human  genius  and  industry,  that  of  Fluxions  is 
the  most  brilliant,  whether  contemplated  as  the  effort  of  an  exu* 
berant  imagination,  or  with  a  view  to  the^  importance  of  its  ap* 
plications,  and  the  immensity  of  the  subjects  which  it  embraces. 
Other  mathematical  inventions  apply  each  to  its  individual  sub- 
ject, and  cannot  be  brou^t  to  bear  upon  others:  but  tins  is  an 
universal  instrument,  operating  upon  a  variety  of  problems  which 
could  not  be  touched  by  any  of  die  methods  of  the  ancient  geo- 
meters ;  and,  by  the  generality  of  its  means,  bringing  under  ons 
point  of  view  tiieories  and  sciences  wluch  had  been  previoosl^ 
considered  as  insulated  and  independent.  By  it  are  invesd^ 
gated  the  laws  which  hold  t<^ether  the  minutest  particles  of  bo« 
dies ;  by  it  also  are  developed  the  grand  principles  which  r^Mlats 
the  motions,  and  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  universe ;  and  dit 
rapturous  language  in  which  Halley  speaks  of  Newton's  discove- 
ries, applies  with  smgular  proprie^  to  this  the  most  sublime  pro* 
duction  of  his  genius.    . 

Tliat  the  honour  of  an  invention  so  diversified  in  its  appU* 
cations,  and  so  fertile  in  the  production  of  importut  resnuts, 
should  have  been  contested  by  different  persons  and  nations,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at :  yet  we  caniK>t  but  regret  that^  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  more  than  a  century  from  the  aera  of  the  invention,  as 
Attempt  should  be  made  by  a  learned  foreigner,  M.  Bossut,*  to 
i^ive  the  discussion  in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  it  i^  addi- 
tional obscurity  and  misrepresentation ;  and  that  an  Enj^hsh  ma^ 
thematician  should  be  found  so  insensible  to  the  reputation  of  his 
country,  as  to  publish  a  translation  of  Bossut's  work|  unaccom- 
panied by  a  sii^e  word  of  censure  or  correction* 

As  the  subject  of  Fluxions  is  not  likely  to  come  before  us  very 
frequently,  and  as  we  feel  too  much  for  our  countrymen  to  bs 
silent,  while  we  see  them  stripped  of  their  haid-camed  laurels,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  furnished  by  Mr.  Deal- 
}^f  to  prove  that  Newton  is  not  only  the  invaitor  but  die  sale 
inventor  of  the  Fluxional  analysis ;  and  farther,  that  the  Freo<^ 
in  endeavouring  to  rob  him  of  this  honour,  have  acted  upon  s 
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princtple  which  tfiey  have  umfonnly  pursued  with  regard  to  Eng^- 
nsh  men  of  science. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  in  detailii^  the  oft 
refuted  story  that  *  Newton,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Barrow, 
drew  from  mm  the  hints  which  he  afterwards  worked  up  into  his 
discoyeries;'  nor  in  proving  that  Nevrton  was  the^rs^  inventor 
both  of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  Fluxions;  for  that  is 
expressly^  acknowledged  by  Montucla:  but  shall  content  our- 
selves with  inquiring,  whether  I^ibnitz  really  stole  his  invention 
from  Newton,  while  he  pretended  to  have  discovered  it;  and  whe- 
ther die  continental  philosophers,  especially  the  French,  continue 
to  ascribe  tfie  invention  to  Leibnitz,  notwithstandihg  they  have 
sofEcient  evidence  of  the  contrary? 

Now  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  Newton  invented  the  general 
method  of  series,  and  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions, 
in  the  course  of  the  years  1664,  1665,  1666;  that  in  letters  cir- 
culated  among  his  friends  m  those  years,  he  developed  the  princi- 
ples and  explained  the  notation  of  those  methods:  and  it  is 
equally  a  fact,  never  called  in  question  by  M.  Leibnitz  or  any  of 
Im  advocates,  that  the  letters  containing  these  discoveries,  or  at 
least  copies  of  them,  were  sent  by  Collins  to  Leibnitz  in  1672  ; 
tiiat  Oloenburgh  made  similar  communications  early  in  1676;  and 
that  Newton  himself  communicated  to  Leibnitz,  first  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  method  in  1672,  and  in  1676  an  account  of  his 
IVeatise,  in  which  he  described  his  theory,  (not  in  dark  characters, 
as  Bossut  insinuates,)  and  the  various  kinds  of  problems  to  which 
it  would  apply.  Leibnitz  indeed  acknowledges  that  in  1676, 
being  in  En^and,  *  he  staid  some  days  in  London,  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Collins,  who  shewed  him  several  letters 
from  Gregory,  Newton,  and  other  mathematicians,  which  turned 
CHIEFLT  on  series/  Leibnitz,  then,  was  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Newton's  mediods  before  the  year  1676;  and  we 
have  evidence  that  m  1675,  he  desired  Oldenburgh  to  procure 
from  Mr.  Collins,  Newton*s  methods  of  solving  certain  problems 
whidi  he  did  not  understand. 

Tlie  natural  inference  from  all  this,  is  that  Leibnitz  borrow^ 
his-  first,  if  not  his  entire  notion  of  the  new  analysis  from  the 
communications  of  Newton  and  his  friends.  Before  we  decide, 
however,  we  must  take  into  account,  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Olden- 
bmgh  in  1677,  in  which  he  says,  '  he  has  long  since  treated  the 
solnect  more  generally'  than  Slusius,  in  his  method  of  tangents ; 
ttKi'  look  to  what  Bossut  calls  ^  the  ever-memorable  paper'  of 
1684,  which  contained  the  elements  of  the  Calculus  Differentialis. 
This  paper,  in  truth,  relates  only  to  a  few  questions  concerning 
tangents,  and  to  die  mediod  of  maxima  et  minima;  but  its  author 
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does  not,  even  then,  meddle  widi  the  proUems  tff  Che  higher  ceo* 
metry ;  thouch  Newton  had  solved  them  ten  .years  before.  This 
iiva»  Leibnitz  s  first  public  essay  on  the  subject,  written  eight  years 
after  he  had  observ^  in  a  letter  to  Newton — ^  What  you  seem  to 
say,  that  almost  all  difficulties  (with  regard  to  fluents)  may  be  re^ 
duced  to  infinite  series,  /  cannot  come  itUo ;  for  there  are  several 
problenvi  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  as  pot  to  depend  eillier  otl 
equations  or  quadratures ;' — a  remarkable  declaration,  made,  an-» 
fortunately  for  the  credit  of  Leibnitz's  veracity,  within  six  months 
of  the  time  when  he  affirmed  that  he  had  lo/fg  since  treated  tha 
subject  more  generally, 

Leibnitz's  second  essay  on  the  new  analy^^is  was  given  in  l689f 
when  he  published  as  his  own  the  chief  propositions  of  the  Prin- 
cipia,  (a  work  which  Newton  had  sent  him,)  in  three  different 
papers,  entitled,  Epistolae  de  lineis  opticis ;  Schcdiasma  de  Resis* 
tentia  medii  et  motii  projectilium  gravium  in  medio  resistente ;  et 
Tentamen  de  Motuum  Cselestium  Causis,  In  these  he  pretended 
that  he  had  discovered  all  those  propositions  before  die  Principia 
appeared ;  and  the  better  to  appropriate  to  himself  tlie  princif^ 
of  them,  he  thought  fit  to  subjoin  his  own  demonstration :  here 
again,  unluckily  for  Leibnitz,  his  new  demonstration,  purposely 
varied  from  Newton's,  was  errot^eous ;  he  was  obliged  to  retract 
it  himself ;  and  thus  proved  that  at  this  period  he  knew  not  bow 
to  z&ork  with  second  fluxions. 

Can  any  one,  after  the  perusal  of  these  facts,  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Leibnitz  was  really  the  inventor  of  the  new  analysis  ? 
Js  it  not  the  fi^ir  inference,  that  whatever  be  the  merits  of  teibf 
nitz  Hi  other  respects,  be  owes  the  invention  of  the  Differentiml 
analysis  entirely  to  Newton  ;  and  that  he  merely  devised  his  new 
flotation  to  disguise  its  origin  \ 

But  we  will  go  still  farUier,  and  shew  that  this  adoption  of  aoo? 
ther's  discoveries  was  consistent  with  the  general  habits  of  Leib- 
nitz.  In  16699  amongst  other  series  by  Newton,  one  for  findii^ 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  sine — and,  ip  )  671,  another  by  Jamea 
Gr^ory  for  finding  the  arc  from  the .  tangent,  were  sent  to  Col«  * 
Mns,  who,  accordii^  to  his  usual  custom,  communicated  them  to 
several  persons  on  the  continent.  Jn  1674,  Leibnitz  mentions, 
in  a  letter  to  Oldenburgh,  his  being  poss^sed  of  the  first  series  ; 
and  in*  1 67 5  both  Newton  and  Gregory's  series  were  sent  by 
Oldenburgh  to  Leibnitz.  But  ip  l676iLieibuits  dropped  his  pre^ 
tensions  to  the  first  series^  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  it,  am) 
^nt  to  Oldenburgh,  as  his  own,  that  of  Gregory,  with  a  demoib- 
stratioUf  Ye^,  in  1713,  papers  were  discovered  which  compellec) 
Leibnitz  to  acknowledge  that  the  series  which  he  formerly  pre^ 
tended  to  be  his  own,  wfuf  stol^  from  Gregory  j  In  I676  be  asserted 
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Ins  claim  to  .the  co-invention  of  four  series  with  Newton;  though 
the  method  of  finding  them  was  sent  him  by  Newton  at  his  own 
re^juest ;  and,  though  when  he  made  his  claim,  he  did  not  under- 
stand them,  but  requested  Newton  to  explain  some  things  farther. 
la  1677  be  pretended  to  have  found  two  series  for  the  number 
-whose  logaritlim  was  given ;  and  }fet,  in  the  same  letter,  he  desired[ 
N^ewton  to  explain  to  him  how  he  found  those  series :  NewtonV 
leply  cimvinced  Leibnitz  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  o{ 
those  particular  series,  and  he  was  then  modest  enough  to  desist 
from  Vm  claim.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  made  a  sweeping 
declaration  of  having  Ions  aso  invented  all  these  series ;  but  that 
havingybrgo^  his  own  memods,  he  wrote  for  Newton's !  Such  i^ 
the  conduct  pf  the  man  whom  the  French  extol  as  a  greater  phi- 
losopher than,  Newton.  Nor  i»  this  all.  He  pretended  to  New- 
ton's  differential  method;  to  a  property  of  a  series  dbcovered  h^ 
Pascal ;  to  a  method  of  r^ession ;  to  the  discovery  of  the  solid 
of  least  resistance;  and  to  the  invention  of  many  proposition^ 
which  he  neither  understood  nor  could  demonstrate*.  Well  therci^ 
fore  might  M.  Bossut  characterise  his.  hero  as  having  a  genius 
'  vasle  e^  devorant:'  for  he  sw^lowed  every  choice  morse^ 
which  came  in  his  way  with  singular  avidity ;  though  he  was  oftei^ 
obliged  to  di^orge  it  to  his  own  disgrace. 

If  these  facts  were  merely  Retailed  in  manuscripts,  or  published 
in  books  but  little  read,  there  might  be  some  apology  for  the 
French  philosophers,  in  uniformly  awarding  the  honour  of  the  in«; 
vention  of  fluxions  and  the  chief  problems  connected  with  them^ 
to  Leibnitz :  but  the  Commercium  Epistolicum  of  Collins,  th^ 
admirable  account  of  that  work  in  the  I^hilosophical  Transactions^^ 
and  the  second  volume  of  Robins's  Tracts,  which  contain  thesej 
and  a -multitude  of  other  facts  equally  striking  and  decisive,  pub- 
lished be/ore  the  death  of  X^eibqitz,  have  been  very  widely  circu^ 
lated  on  the  continent,  and  are  indeed  quoted  by  som^  of  thosoj' 
who,  notwithstandiQg,  espouse  the  cause  of  Leibnitz,  and  depre^ 
ciate  Newton,  as  one  wno  made  a  mystery  of  science,  and  wa9 
deluded  by  the  flattery  of  bis  countrymen, 

Conduct  like  this  b  totally  irreconcilable  with  a  genuine  love  of 
tmth  or  science.  It  is  however  perfecdy  compatible  with  ^  the 
general  practice  of  *  the  Great  Nation,'  to  steal  from'  the  English 
their  inventioas  and  discoveries ;  and,  with  some  slight  modinca- 
tions,  to  exhibit  them  to  the  world  as  their  own.  As  this  part  of 
our  article  is  swelling  under  our  hands,  we  select  only  a  few  in^ 
stances.  .  i> 

1.  The  invention  of  the  modern  telegraph  (for  we  here  say  no- 
thing of  the  contrivances  of  Cleoxenus,  Polybius,  and  others)  is 
4ue  to  Pr,  Hooke,    His  instrument  w^s  described  to  th^  Roy^| 
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Society  in  16S4 ;  and  published,  wiih  diagrams,  in  t  work  modi 
read  in  France.  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1702,  M. 
Amontons  invented  a  telegraph,  little  different  from  HooJce's. 
The  French  have  ever  since  called  Amontons  the  inventor;  and 
the  English,  always  too  careless  of  the  honour  of  their  countiymea 
in  such  matters,  have  generally  conceded  the  point. 

2'.  Several  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  in  Desimliers's  Expe^ 
rimental  Philosophy,  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  have  been  published  in  ikt  *  Col- 
lection of  Machines  approved  by  the  French  Academy,'  and  the 
inventions  ascribed  to  some  foreigner  whose  name  was  never  seen 
on  any  other  occasion,  or  in  any  other  place. 

3.  The  sexagesimal  division  of  the  circle  was  first  objected  to, 
by  the  English  mathematicians  Oughtred  and  Wallis,  both  of 
whom  recommended  a  decimal  or  centesimal  diviaon ;  and  Dr. 
John  Newton  (an  Englishman  also)  published  a  centennial  trigo- 
nometrical table  in  1659*  In  the  Philosophical  Transacrioos  for 
1784,  Dr.  Hatton  proposed  the  construction  of  trigonometrical 
tables  on  a  new  plan,  in  which  the  arc  of  the  quadrant  should  be 
divided  into  aliquot  parts  of  the  radius.  This  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  to  the  subject;  and  they  instantly  set  aboirt 
preparing  more  extensive  tables  than  those  of  Dr.  Newton :  thus 
diere  appeare4  centesimal  tables  by  Callet  m  1795,  and  by  Bordi 
in  1801.  From  this  period  the  French  always  speak  of  the  cei^ 
tesimal  division  of  the  quadrant  as  theirs ;  English  authors  also 
speak  of  the  *  new  French  division  of  the  quadrant;'  although  die 
original  idea  is  undoubtedly  English,  and  a  table,  as  we  have  ob- 
served,  was  published  here  in  l659y  nearly  150  years  before  oor 
neighbours  thought  of  any  such  division. 

4.  The  medioid  of  denoting  the  angles  of  triangles  by  die  letters 
A,  B,  C,  and  the  sides  respectively  opposite  to  tibem  by  the  same 
letters  in  another  form,  a,  b,  c,  was  devised  by  an  Englishman,  and 
given  by  Gardiner  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Logarithmix  seventy 
years  ago.  These  tables  were  widely  circulated  on  the  continent ; 
and  a  new  edition  was  published  at  Avisnon  in  1770.  The  Frendi 
mathematicians  soon  perceived  the  advantages  of  diis  simfde  im- 
provement^ and  with  dieir  usual  generosity  adopted  it  as  dieir 
own. 

5.  Mon^olfier's  Hydraulic  12iim,  described  and  highly  com* 
mended  by  Montocla,  Sonnini,  and  other  French  authors,  is  ob- 
viously a  slight  modification  of  Whitehurst's  hydraulic  machine, 
described  ia  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1775. 

6.  Camot  has  taken  propositions  from  Thomas  Simpson,  which 
he  calls  new ;  but  afterwards,  through  forgetfiilness,  refers  to  die 
very  works  in  which  they  are  to  be  found.    We  believe,  t>o,  that 
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Ae  best  pmrts  of  Cartot's  ^leory  of  correlation  are  due  to  an 
Englishman^  who,  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  a  sort  of  fashion 
with  our  countrymen  to  strive  for  the  honour  of  being  members 
of  the  '  National  Institute/  sent  a  pa{>er  on  the  negative  sign^  and 
had  the  deserved  mortification  of  seeing  it  rejected^  while  all  his 
fbonghts  were  adopted  in  M.  Camot's  '  Geometrie  de  Position^^ 
published  soon  after* 

7*  D'AIembert's  dynamical  principle,  so  much  boasted  by  the 
French  madieniaticiansy  is  obviously  borroveed  from  Newton's  third 
law  ot  motion ;  being  indeed  little  more  than  the  same  thing  so 
modified  as  to  suit  the  algebraical  method  of  investigating  pro- 
bions.  Yet  no  French  author,  since  the  time  of  jyAlembert^ 
ascribes  either  die  ordinal  law  or  its  applications  to  Newton. 

8.  If  tfaare  be  any  philosophical  discovery  in  modem  times,  of 
which  the  imdbputed  honour  belongs  to  one  man,  it  is  that  of 
latent  heat  by  Dr.  Black.  Yet  Lavoisier,  in  his  developemcQt  of 
^8  principle,  disii^ennously  conceals  the  name  of  the  discoverer, 
ahhough  be  had  written  a  fulsome  letter  to  him,  in  praise  of  his 
original  g«nus.  Subsequent  French  chemists  have  agreed  in  sup* 
pressing  die  name  of  Bbck :  and  diere  is  reason  to  t^k  that  diey 
centrived  their  new  chemical  nomenclature,  almost  entu^ly  for 
Ike  purpose  of  describk^  die  brftliaiit  discoveries  of  Black,  Ca*< 
vflo^sii,  and  other  Britsh  chemists,  in  novel  language,  and  de- 
priving them  of  their  merited  fame.  That  nomenclature,  notwitiw. 
standing  the  strong  objections  to  wUch  many  parts  of  it  are  liable, 
now  prevails  universally ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  Lavoitter, 
is  extolled  on  the  continent  as  the  father  of  genuine  chemical  sei« 
enee,  while  Seheele,  Beipnan,  and  Black,  are  thrown  into  the 
anade. 

9.  Laplace,  in  his  M^aniqne  Celeste,  (torn.  iv.  p.  97$)  de-^ 
dnces  a  formula  for  astronomical  refractions^  strictly  similar  to  die^ 
one  discovered  half  a  century  before  by  Dr.  Bradley.  The  French 
astronomers  have  uniformly  adopted  and  extolled  Laplace's  for- 
mula, and  taken  no  more  notice  of  its  correspondence  wiUi  that  of 
Bradley  than  if  the  latter  had  never  existed. 

10.  In  1805  Dr.  Thomas  Young  published,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  some  ingenious  researches  on  the  minute 
actions  of  fluids :  in  the  succeeding  year  M.  Laplace  printed  his 
Essays  *  on  the  apparent  attraction  and  repulsion  of  small  bodies 
iloatmg  on  the  surface  of  liquids,^  and  *  on  the  adhesion  of  bodes 
to  the  surface  of  fluids,'  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  he  has* 
taken  one  idea  from  Dr.  Young's  paper;  whence  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  he  has  borrowed  bnt  one.  What  opinion,  then,  vrill 
die  reader  form  of  his  liberality,  when  he  finds,  on  comparing  the 
two  papers,  that  the  coincidence  of  results  is  not  confined  to  one^ 
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point)  but  extends  to  every  part  of  &e  mv#«ti|pi^oo»  ior  qii«4tiail| 
without  any  material  exception  ? 

Thus  far,  (and  we  have  by  no  i^eam  exhausted  our  Qiateriaby) 
we  have  been  led  by  a  sense  of  justice*  to  our  counliy  :  \«>e  niiM 
BOW  attend  to  Mr.  Dealtrjr.  In  the  composition  of  bis  treatise  ber 
pfofesses  to  have  guided  himself  by  two  rules  from  wi^ch  he  sayii 
*  he  has  not  intentionally  deviated  in  a  single  instance*'  I  •  To  iL^ 
lutftratt  every  tiling  in  the  siiAplest  Itnd  most  perspicuoas  Biaiui^. 
^»  To  introduce  every  subject  which  an  ordiuary  student  is  likely  td 
require.  In  conformity  to  these  mles,  he  disposer  hi«,materialajii 
the  following  order.  Having  given  tbe  ^goritbm  of  fluxions^  'unA 
obewu  how  to  find  the  fluicions  6f  the  most  usual  quantities,  he  ex^ 
plains  their  application  to  the  Daaxima  and  mioiitti'fof  quastatiesy 
dnd  to  the  draiwiog  tangents  apd  asymptotes  to  cumes*  He  then 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  mediod  of  finding,  apad  correctuif^ 
fluents ;  and  exemplifies  their  use  in  finding  the  areas  of  curves, 
the  capacities  of  solids,  the  lengths  of  curves,  a^  the  surfaces  of 
solids.  The  fluxional  processes  foi*  determtning  the  centres  o£ 
gravity^  gyration,  and  oscillation,  are  n^t  explaiaed^  and  fok 
lowed  by  a  very  short  chapter  on  second^  third,  and  Ugber 
fluxions.  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  poiate  of  contrary  flexure^ 
radii  of  curvature,  evolutes  of  cartes,  spirals  of  different  kinds  $ 
and  investiffates  the  chief  properties  of  some  celebrated  curves^  aa 
the  conchoid,  the  cis8oi<^  the  logarithmic  curve,  and  the  catenaiy  > 
thence  he  passes  to  the  attractions  of  bodies,  the  natere  and  com^ 
putation  of  k^arithms,  and  the  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  un- 
der certain  relations ;  and  gite^  us  two  valuable  chapters  o»  tfa» 
miction  ef  bodies  urged  by  centripetal  forces,  and  in  resisting  me* 
diums.  We  are  next  presented  with  two  extensive  and  highly  iik 
tei^stii^  chapters  on  fluents  and  fluxioftd  equfitions;'  and  the 
wc^rk  terminates  with  a  copious  and  diversified  collection  of  pron 
blems  in  various  branches  of  pure  and  mixed  mathemaiics. 

The  discinguishing  characteristic  of  this  author  is  perspicuity.  •  H« 
Unites  like  a  sound  logician,  whodoes  not  rest  in  analytical  specidationa 
as  an  end,  but  considers  them  as  means,  (and  admirable  means  iadeed 
they  are,)  of  disciplining  the  mkid.  VVe  think  with  him  that  '  the 
mere  knowledge  of  certain  truths  is,  to  the  great  body  of  litesary 
men,  a  matter  only  of  secondary  importance,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  result  from  the  exercise  of  tbe  understuiding, 
and  tbe  improvement  of  the  reasoiimg  faculty :'  and  we  rejoice  thai 
he  has  presented  the  public  with  a  work  in  no  part  of  which  ar* 
the  logical  and  metaphysical  advantages  of  the  science  sacrificed  to 
a  love  of  abstruseness,  or  a  wish  to  dazzle  and  surprise.  Mr* 
Dealtry  never  loses  himself  in  intricacies;  and  but  sddom  leaves 
his  readers  in  the  dark  for  wantof  ai\j  requisite  steps  in  his  investi-* 

gations. 
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gtdoBs.  His  introductory  view  of  tbe  Qattir6  of  flflxioBtf  19  noft 
quit^  so  welt  guarded,  perhaps,  against  objections  as  it  migbt.have 
been,  nor  so  full  as  many  l^mers  may  vnah  ;  but  by  making  hii 
msk  article  correspond  with  Maclaiuin's  analogous  theorem  ho^ 
has  sheltered  himself  under  mighty  authority.  Mr.  Dealtry  ha% 
farther,  the  great  merit  of  deducing  the  fluxional  expressiotis  fon 
tai^ents,  radii  of  curvature,  rectifications,  surfaces,  &>c#  with 
succinctness  and  clearness ;  and,  gtneralljff  that  of  iUustratiag 
his  rules  by  a  sufficient  variety  of  examples^  Altogether,  indeed^ 
^e  consider  this  as  the  best  treatise  on  fluxions  (except  perbapft 
timt  by  Lyons)  which  has  been  published  in  England  since  tM 
days  of  Thomas  Simpson :  and  we  r^^t,  that  a  work  which  wa 
so  highly  approve,  siKHild  notwithstanding  be  marked  with  a  few 
defidencies^  which  prevent  our  giving  it  an  un^pmlified  reoommen^ 
dalion. 

As  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  treatise  will  be  reprinted,  and  arr 
we  shall  take  a  very  sincere  pleasure  in  coutributii^  socaewkat  ta 
its  perfection,  we  trust  Mr.  Dealtry  will  receive  the  subjoined 
remarks  with  tbe  same  kindness  with  which  they  are  offered. 

*  An  introduction,'  says  Lord  Bacon,  *  ought  to  have  two  pro* 
psities;  the  one,  that  of  a  perspicuous  and  clear  method;  andt 
the  other,  that  of  a  universal  latitude  aud  comprehension,  where 
the  stadents  may  have  a  Uttle  pre-notion  of  every  tfah^g,  tike  a  mo*' 
del  towards  a  great  building/  This  maxim  comprehends  the  two 
rules  which  Mr.  Dealtry  prescribed  to  himself;  yet  he  appears  to 
have  somewhat  violated  the  latter.  1st,  He  has  omitted,  several  to-, 
pics  of  discussion,  which  are  quite  as  intimately  comiected  with  the 
general  subject,  as  others  which  are  foimd  in  his  book.  Why,  for 
example,  are  the  iluxional  methods  of  finding  the  centres  of  gravity,^ 
gyration,  and  oscillation  given,  and  those  for  the  centres  of  percus* 
sion  and  pressure  omitted  ?  and  why  b  no  notice  taken  of  the  centro*^ 
baric  method  i  Mr.  Dealtry  must  be  aware  that  the  centres  of  osciU 
lation,  percussion  and  pressure  do  not  universally  reside  in  die 
8^e point:  and  he  well  knows  that  the  centro-baric  theory  furnisliea 
a  remarkably  elegant  process  for  quadratures  and  cubatures,  \vhkch 
often  applies  with  ease  to  cases  where  the  common  fluxionary  method  • 
18  difficult  and  tedious.  Why,  again,  is  there  no  theory  given  of 
thefluxional  analogies  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles,  useful  as  these 
are  in  plane  and  physical  astronomy  ?  And  finally,  why  is  no  notice 
taken  of  the  subjects  of  catacaustics  and  diacaustics  ?  The  theory 
of  this  sublimer  part  of  optics  is  at  once  simple  and  fascinating^ 
and  there  flows  from  it  a  peculiarly  beautiful  method  of  tracing 
^be  properties  of  spherical  glasses  single  or  compound,  aud  of  ascer-* 
Joining  their  foci  at  any  distance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the  lens. 

?dly.  In  somp  qf  the  subjects  introduced  into  JMr.  Dealtry 's 
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work|  diere  ue  omimooi  iviiidi  ouf^t  to  be  supplied ;  tiittt,  in 

X     o 
^e  chapter  on  tangents,  he  has  overlooked  the  case  in  which  t=-* 

a  case  which  will  occur  in  the  curve  whose  equation  b  x^—a  v  i^*+ 
b  y^^O,  and  in  various  others.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be* 
cause  it  was  esihibited  by  an  early  objector  to  die  new  analysis,  (M» 
RoUe,)  as  furnishing  a  striking  exception  to  the  universality  of  the 
fluxional  mediod.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  difficulty  to  a  learner,  Aou^ 
easily  surmounted  by  the  assistance  of  an  mtelligent  tutor,  and 
#ught  certainly  to  have  been  explained  in  the  woik  before  us.  Un- 
der die  head  of  tangents,  too,  the  author  shoidd  have  treated  the 
inverse  problem,  in  which  die  equation  expressing  die  nature  of 
the  curve  is  deduced  from  the  analytic  value  of  the  subtangent.  The 
examples  at  page  3£9>  are  too  restricted  to  supply  this  deficiency. 

Again,  in  the  chapter  on  points  of  contrary  flexure,  a  student 
will  not  meet  with  all  the  information  vrhich  he  requires.  He 
is  not,  for  example,  told  that,  at  a  certain  pomt  of  a  curve 
there  will  be  ir^exion  and  neidier  masimum  nor  mnimum  when 

^  becomes  nodiing  simultaneously  with  ^.    Nor  is  he  taught  to  dis- 

linguiA  between  points  of  inflection  and  regresmn.  R^reasionB  of 

•    •    «         •    •     *  •    mm. 

the  second  speciesi  indicated  by  the  fonmila  ^ji^riT"   ^^^ 

s=  0  or  OD,  certainly  merited  particular  attention. 

Tbe  succeeding  chapter  on  the  radius  of  curvature,  though 
excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  still  defective :  for  here,  also,  the 
inverse  problem  of  ^finding  the  curve  from  the  radius  of  cur* 
vature  i^  omitted,  altnough  it  may  be  subdivided  into  at  least  four 
cases,  viz.  when  the  curve  is  referred  to  a  focus,  when  it  is  re- 
ferr^  to'  an  axis,  when  the  radius  or  co-radius  is  given  in  terms  of 
the  abscissa,  and  when  it  is  given  in  a,  curve  referred  to  an  axis. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  papers  of  the  Riccati  and  of 
Gabriel  Manfredi,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Bolonian  Com- 
mentaries, may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

There  are  some  very  ingenious  and  useM  propositions  in  the 
chapter  on  spirals ;  but,  to  have  rendered  it  complete,  the  audior 
riiould  have  noticed  the  spiral  of  Pappus,  and  the  Loxodromic 
spiral ;  especially  as  the  latter  leads  to  the  solution  of  a  very  in* 
teresting  problem  in  navigation,  a  subject  which  Mr.  Dealtry  ob- 
viously does  not  think  beneath  his  notice,  since  he  has  treated  of 
Mercator's  projection.  But  the  omission,  whidi  we  most  regret, 
is  that  of  curves  of  double  curvature,  sinc^  die  consideration  of 
their  tangents,  their  osculatory  and  normal  planes,  is  extreme^  inter- 
esting, and,  in  the  usual  cases,  free  from  any  (Ufficulty  which  may 
not  be  easily  removed. 

Farther, 
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Farther^  wemitft  notice  the  chapters  on  iSiients  and  fiuxional  e^iia- 
tions*  Theae,  as  we  have  already  iatimated,  ane  h^^y  kigetuoaa 
and  vrinabley  and  their  utility  is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of 
scMBe  degMit  pfopositions  from  Demoivre  and  Cotes ;  but  they  are 
not  dLlogether  comfdete.  The  iategiation  of  fluxional  equations 
involving  two  variable  quantities  is  imperfectly  treated ;  die  com- 
ptehensive  method  by  a  separation  of  the  mdeterminates  is  scarcely 
adverted  to,  and  the  criterion  ofifUegrability  in  equations  of  thesa 
kiads  no  where  exhibited.  For  diis  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Ae  wmts  on  the  integral  calculus  by  Euler,  Lacroiz,  and  Bossut ; 
by  die  latter  of  whom  diis  branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  m  a 
very  masterly  manner*  We  lamoit  that  no  English  author,  with 
whose  works  we  are  acquainted,  has  entered  upon  this  parti- 
cular au}uiryy  notwitfastandii^  it  is  that  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  principal  improvements  in  the  modem  analysis. 
^  A  less  important  circumstance,  which  has.  been  left  unno- 
ticed by  Mr.  Dealtry,  ii^  that  in  the  investigations  of  curves,  such 
formula  scmietimes  arise  as  admit  of  integrations  which  are 
leaUj  ihfferoit,  and  supply  us  with  curves  of  various  kinds,  .even 
without  die  addition  of  any  constant  quantity.    Thus  the  equation 

"  (x-y/    ~  *^'  ™^y  become  by  mt^^ation,  jZTy-'^  JZJ^    ' 

'J^zzt,    1^=  y,  !±^=y,&c.or  Vl±ll:ill^f  Z,    die  flu- 

ent  varying  vndi  the  assumed  value  of  c,  but  beii^  limited  by 
certain  relations  of  the  unknown  quantities. 

ddly.  We  would  give  a  few  instances  in  which  the  solutions  of 
particular  problems  might  admit  of  improvement.  And  here  wq 
first  turn  to  die  investigations  relative  to  the  conchoid,  where  those 
who  learn  the  nature  of  the  curve  from  this  book,  wUl  be  left  in 
^[norance  as  to  the  existence  of  such  curves  as  die  inferior  and 
nodated  conchoids,  and  of  that  in  which  there  is  a  conjugate 
point.  Here,  too,  is  a  solution  of  the  problem,  '  to  fiiid  the 
point  of  contrary  flexure'  in  a  conchoid,  unaccompanied  b^  the 
remark  diat  the  inferior  conchoid  b  often  without  any  such  pomt. 

In  the  chapter  on  die  maxima  and  minima  of  curves  under  cer- 
tain  conditions,  we  object  to  the  solutions  of  the  9A  and  8th  ex- 
amples.  Thus  in  the  problem  where  it  is  required  to  find  the  curve^^ 
wfuch  by  a  revolution  round  its  axis  shall  generate  the  greatest 
•otid  under  a^ven  surface,  Mr.  Dealtry  determines  the  solid  to  be 
a  sphere.  '  But  diis  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  general  solution : 

for  the  fluxional  equadon  to  the  curve  v&stzz, — n — i"^i— r"i TTT 

^  vl*  a*y*— (y*— O  *J 

tshich  becoqiies  xsi-~-'i — r;>  an  equation  to  a  circle,  only  wh«i 

tzzo^ 
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eefip«  Agaun,  in  finding  die  curve  of  swiftest  descent,  iwIwd  die 
Wiocitj  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  ordinate,  our  audior  de- 
termines it  to  be  a  cycloid,  but  does  not  notice  die  esseotiai  oea> 
dition,  tbat  the  curve  must  commence  at  die  upper  of  die  two  given 
{K>iirts;  as  was  first  shewn  by  Newton  in  his  a^bnirablecoostruedoii 
of  the  problem,  given  in  Phil.  Transac.  No.  224. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  in  which  it  is  required  '  to  fiad 
when  that  part  of  ^the  equation  of  time  which  arises  from  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  is  a  maxknum/  is  correct:  but  has  die 
ilisadvaQtsige  of  not  miagJluxionaL  Were  it  not  that  Mr.  1)^ 
try  has  declined  to  investigate  the  fluxions  of  spheriod  tritti^iesy 
hemi^t  have  exhibited  a  very  simple  solution  in- a  small  compas* 
For  me  sun's  longitude  (/)  will  form  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right 
angled  spherical  irian^e,  of  which  his  right  ascension  (o^  wiU 
be  the  base,  and  die  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  or  angle  b^ 
tween  them,  a  constant  an^e.  Hence,  by  Cagnoli's  Trigonome- 
try,  page  329  and  677>  we  have  (:  a  :  :  sin.  2  /  :  sin. ^  a.  11ia<e- 
fore,  when  (asi^  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  the  maximuiB, 
tin.  2Z=csin.  2i7.  Consequendy,  2/  must  be  the  supplement  of  3ff,  or 
/-f  aago*.  So  that  ^hen  (^a^o,  or  l^assa  max.  that  is,  when 
this  part  of  the  equation  of  time  is  a  maximum,  the  sum  of  tfa# 
sun*s  longitude  and  right  ascension  will  be  90  degrees;  the  son 
bekig  either  in  ibe  1  st  or  Sd  quadrant  of  the  ecliptic.  The  corre^ 
spondeiU  time  is  about  May  the  7th  or  November  the  8th. 

In  solving  the  mechanical  problems  in  which  the  effects  of  fiic* 
don  will  be  very  considerable,  it  midit  have  been  advisable  to 
shew  how  those  effects  are  to  be  estimated  or  brought  mto  tb» 
calculus,  upon  any  assumed  hypothesis  :  though  if  substances  were 
perfectly  smooth,  or  chains,  cords,  &c.  perfectly  flexible,  the  pro- 
cess of  Mr.  Dealtry  would  be  strictly  correct.  Here  too  we 
would  remark  that,  in  prob.  107,  where  the  time  is  to  be  com- 
puted in  which  a  chain  will  run  off  a  pulley,  die  lei^th  of  the 
chain  being  L,  the  difference  in  die  length  of  its  two  ends  at  th^ 
commencement  of  the  motion  2  a,  and  m==lfr^  feet,  Mr.  I>eal# 
try's  final  expression  for  the  time  t  is 

.  <=.     J  1.x  hyp.  log.    hl-+^CaL-2aV  +  aL-a)\ 

V  4m  a 

but  this  manifesdy  reduces  to  the  simpler  and  more  convenieat  axr 
pre^on, 

Prob.  108,  is  '  Suppose  a  weight  suspended  by  a  cord  pasng 
over  a  fixed  pulley,  to  be  uniformly  drawn  up :  required  the  number 
•f  vibrations  which  the  weight  would  make  be^re  it  reaches  the 

puUcy.^ 
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pulley?'  It »  demonstrated  by  a  fluxional  process/  that  the  number 
bf  vibrations  made  by  such  a  variable  pendulom  is  twice  the  nomber 
tkitwotiM  be  made  in  the  same  time  by  a  common  penduhim 
whose  length  is  a,  the  primitive  length  of  the  variable  pendulum. 
Ihe  fluxional  solution  was  certainly  tlie  only  one  open  to  our  au-* 
ihor;  but  the  matheuMitocal-sfodent  vriU- be  aware  that  the  problem 
mxy  be  solved  more  easily  without  fluxions :  for  an  answer  may 
be  obtained  by  merely  summing  a  series  of  fractibns,  whose  nu« 
laerators  are  equal,  and  whose  denominators  are  square  roots 
wkose  sides  are  single  powers,  decreasing  from  a  given  term  in  a 
IjivsB  arithmeticill  preg^esifion.  A  very  elegant  solution,  to  a  finr 
more  general  problem,  is  given  by  S}r»  Hutton,  at  page  IQo  of 
his  *  &lect  Exercises/ 

We  have  now  obtruded  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  the 
candour  of  the  author,  a  considerable  number  of  objections ,-  but 
the  tmth  is,  that  this  is  one  of  those  works  which  can  endure  ob* 
jcctioo,  and  of  %hich,  therefore,  it  is  a  more  useful  task  to  poii^ 
out  the  defects  than  the  merits.  We  are  sensible  that,  to  the  ex- 
ceptions we  have  taken,  Mr.  Deattry  may  have  an  answer  which, 
m  poiiit  of  legal  strictness  at  least,  would  be  in  a  good  measure 
tvailable.  H&  may  allege  that  he  has,  in  his  preface,  expressly 
disckumed  the  purpose  of  writing  a  complete  treatise ; — that  his 
object,  as  there  stated,  was  merely  to  collect  so  much  of  analytical 
knowledge  as  might  suffice  for  the  illustration  of  the  chief  propo* 
ntions  of  Newtt)n's  Principia; — and  diathe  has  in  terms  protested 
i^iiist  aU  demands  exceechng  this  limit.  It  is  difficulty  we  ac- 
knowledge, to  draw  die  exact  line  in  such  cases ;  and  perhaps  most 
of  what  we  have  described  as  the  desiderata  of  Mr.  Dealtry's 
pobBcation,  may  have  been  omitted  by  him  from  deliberation,  not 
from  inadvertence*  At  the  same  time,  we  should  more  easily 
9D0W  to  diis  writer  the  benefit  Of  the  plea  in  question,  if  he  had 
ttecuted  less  well  that  which  he  has  actually  attempted ;  and  we 
have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  performance  that  we  cannot 
help  wishing  it  were  as  complete  as  it  is  excellent.  Indeed  we 
know  not  where  to  look  for  a  work  which  might  so  securely  be 
Tecomraended  to  that  class  of  persons  whom  the  author  avows 
himself  to  have  had  principally  in  view ; — academical  students  of 
the  mathematics.  Nor,  amidst  the  other  and  more  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate merits  which  we  have  already  ascribed  to  it,  can  we  for- 
get to  mention  a  quality,  in  which  some  matliematical  compositions 
of  considerable  eminence  have  been  greatly  defective — the  unaf- 
fected language  and  unpretending  mamier  in  which  its  principles 
9aA  results  are  developed. 

'  Tliis  work  is  handsomely  and,  in  general,  correctly  printed. 
Here  appears  to  us,*  however,  to  he  nothing,  either  in  the  quantity 
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of  matter  introduced,  or  in  the  length  and  fltniciiire  of  Ae  aoah* 
tical  expressioDS,  ^bich  could  call  for  the  royal  octavo  size ;  oe 
only  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  volume  is  rendered  uDnecesHuri^ 
cumbersome  and  expensive. 


Art.  V.  The  State  of  the  Established  Chwch,  ti»  a  Stria  of 
Letters  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  P^-cevaly  Chmmeethr 
of  the  Exchequer,  S^c. .  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  eakiged. 
Widi  an  Appendix  of  Official  Docmnenls.  pp.  161.  Stock- 
dale,  Pall-MaU,  London.    1810. 

A  N  Established  Church  has  for  its  end  the  maintenance  of  idi- 
'^^  gion ;  and  it  pursues  that  end  by  the  appointment  of  ministers^ 
supported  from  public  funds,  whose  business  it  is  to  perform  reli- 
gious offices,  couvey  religious  instruction,  and  promote,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  consistent  practice.  It  must  at  all  Um^  meie- 
fore,  be  desirable  to  discuss,  in  what  degree  the  means  eaifdo^ 
effect  the  end  proposed :  and,  if  any  plans  are  suggested  by  vhidi 
greater  efficacy  may  be  given  to  the  means,  it  is  important  dut 
mey  should  be  fairly  stated  and  considered. 

^Dut,  in  proportion  as  the  subject  involves  conuderatious  of 
deep  and  senous  concern,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that  die 
task  of  discussing  it  should  not  be  lighdy  undertaken.  The  per- 
son who  comes  forward  for  this  purpose  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, to  have  previously  examined  his  competency  to  ^  bus- 
ness.  He  should  be  satisfied  that  he  b  not  led  away  by  a 
fondness  for  finding  faults,  and  amusing  die  public  widi  plans  of 
fancied  perfection,  never  to  be  realized  in  any  establishments  in 
which  human  beings  are  concerned.  Above  all,  he  ahould  be 
cautious  not  to  bring  to  the  discussion  a  mind  soured  by  spleen,  or 
perverted  by  prejudice ;  a  disposition  to  give  exf^erated  statements 
of  existing  imperfections;  and  to  set  off  facts  and  cbancten 
so  as  to' convey,  on  the  whole,  a  most  unfair  and  false  representa- 
tion. Should  he  be  unfortunately  deficient  in  discretion,  candour, 
or  good  temper,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  whatever  be  his  desire 
of  doing  good  to  the  church,  he  may  inflict  upon  it  serious  and 
positive  injury. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  work  before  us,  who  has  dKHi(^ 
proper  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment, is  unquestionably  very  far  from  possessing  these  sterliif 
qualities.  In  many  of  his  assertions  respecting  particular  circom- 
stances  of  the  church,  and  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  deigy, 
he  violates  every  law  of  Justice  and  decorum.    His  invectives  are 
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fraqteBdy  conceived  and  expressed  in  a  spirit  of  llie  most  deter- 
udhI  Imtemess :  his  statemeats  are,  in  many  instances,  false  in  point 
«f  iaet;  and,  in  almost  all,  liable  to  the  charge  of  misrepresen-* 
tiUioB.  If  it  had  been  his  declared  object  lo  degrade  and  vilHy 
the  clergy,  and  to  loosen  the  hold  which  they  hate  and  ought  to 
hate  on  public  esteeni,  we  Jcnow  not  that  he  could  have  easily 
adopted  langitage  more  suited  to  his  views. 

WeJiave  ofteaaoeouoled,  in  amt  own  minds,  for  the  great  number 
ef  pCMons  who  have  taken  up  the  profession  of  reforming  errors 
aad  abvses  m  all  ages,  from  tne  facility  with  which  it  may  be  em- 
hraeed,  and  the  pleasure  which  attends  its  exercise.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  point  out  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
all  human  institutions.  In  every  system,  at  all  extensive  and  com-* 
Imitated,  tbe  dullest  of  mortals  has  sufficient  wit  to  discover  some- 
thing which  is  wrong :  add  to  this,  the  more  his  views  are  con^ 
ined,  the  oiore  he  sees  matters  in  detail,  and  not  in  their  genersi 
tendency.  In  the  second  place,  few,  we  fear,  are  wholly  exempt 
from  a  slight  sprinkling  of  that  species  of  querulousness,  whi(^ 
generates,  at  times,  an  mclination  to*  find  faidt,  and  makes  the  act 
of  doing  so  no  unwelcome  employment.  Still  the  generality  of 
penons  will  be  backward  in  indidging  such  a  dbposition,  unless 
iStmj  can  contrive  to 'satisfy  themselves  that  they,  are  acting  from 
some  popular  and  virtuous  motive,  and  not  from  the  incitements 
of  private  spleen  and  31-humour.  When  the  character  of  a  reformer 
is  once  assumed,  this  motive  is  readily  supplied.  Intemperance  of 
expresaioo  and  harshness  of  invective  take  tiie  name  of  compliance 
with  a  strcmg  feeling  of  public  duty.  It  tiien  becomes  the  <^fice 
of  hardy  and  unbanci^ig  virtue  to  give  the  worst  name  to  corruptions 
and  abuses ;  to  pry  with  busy  nicety  into  the  conduct  and  characters 
of  others ;  to  speak  whatever  may  be  deemed  plain  truth,  with- 
ont  reserve;  in  other  words,  to  misrepresent  facts  and  to  convey 
very  injurious  impressions,  by  means  of  exaggerated  statements. 

We  conceive  that  we  are  putting  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion OB  the  motives  of  tbe  writer  before  us,  when  we  consider  him 
as  a  person  deeply  affected  with  die  love  of  reform,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  specious  passion  freely  indulging  a  dbpo- 
sition  to  see  things  in  their  worst  colours.  He  takes  indeed  Ire- 
<{uent  occasion  to  let  us  know  that  he  is  no  lover  of  fanciful 
schemes.  In  one  place  (p.  3£)  he  says  ^  he  has  as  little  inclina- 
ttou  as  any  one  for  mnovations ;'  in  another,  (p.  90,)  that '  he  has 
an  innate  dread  of  specious  reform :' — we  are  not  always,  however, 
disposed  to  take  a  man's  character  of  himself,  and  sometimes  infer, 
from  the  very  anxiety  to  remove  an  imputation,  the  existence  of 
an  ittwnti  consciousness  that  it  is  just.    By  supposing  him  also  to 
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posaMS  too  litde  jui^ment  to  see  die  Aill  coDsequeiicet  of  wha^ 
be  says,  and  too  little  delicacy  to  feel  the  proper  way  of  stating 
uiiat  he  intends,  we  may  perhaps,  account,  in  die  least  inndioiis 
manner,  for  the  coarse  alnd  intemperate  invectives  of  whiA  we 
have  to  complain. 

The  audior,  writing  under  the  form  of  letters,  (ten  in  number,) 
assumes  the  privilege  allowed  by  that  species  of  composition,  of 
setting  down  his  matter  in  the  most  desultory  manner.  Frequently, 
when  he  appears  about  to  discuss  >  purt  of  the  subject,  he  merdj 
gives  a  short  notice  of  it,  and  flies  off  at  once  to  other,  topics.  He 
expresses  himself,  generally  with  freedom,  and  sometimes  widi 
force;  but  his  remarks  are  in  many  iustanees  too  flippant,  and 
his  occasional  asperity  of  animadversion  highly  reprehensible. 
.  He  begins  by  complimenting  Mr.  Perceval  on  his  attachment  to 
the  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  in  which  we  are  cordially 
disposed  to  join — and  he  properly  adduces,  as  proofs  of  such  friendly 
disposition,  hi»  Majesty's  recommendation  to  his  Parliament  to 
consider  the  case  of  small  livii^s,  and  the  liberal  grant  made  in 
consequence.  We  have,  however,  a  very  early  foretaste  of  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  his  observations  are  to  be  coovey-ed.  He 
calls  (p.  4)  for  *  a  rigid  and  effectual  reform  of  those  ^rort  and 
dtcaifs  which  have  crept  into  the  Established  Church.'  He  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that,  had  there  been  common  and  decent  attention  and 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  there  would  have  been  at  this  time 
V^ry  few  seceders.  Professing  to  feel  great  alarm  at  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  established  church,  he  wishes  to  i^id  his  feeble 
aid  in  its  support,  and  accordingly  proceeds  to  the  causes  wbich 
have  led  to  its  decline,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  cotun" 
teracting  them. 

•  *  In  doing  this,  (he  says,  p.  11,)  I  shall  be  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  attributing  to  the  conduct  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  clei;^  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  which  I  shall  point  out;  and  of  speaking  of 
their  character  and  conduct  with  a  degree  of  censure  from  which  I 
would  willingly  be  spared.  I  must  do  so  with  the  more  reluctance,  be- 
cause I  am  not  unaware  that  those  who  have  a  motive  different  from 
mine,  constantly  assail  religion  through  its  ministers;  and  that,  while 
I  arraign  the  clergy  as  a  body,  I  may  appear  to  lose  sight  of  the  very 
many  (I  still  hope  the  majority)  who  are  entitled  to  very  difierent  treat- 
ment/ 

He  considers  our  church  establishment  as  consisting  of  well- 
endowed  schools  and  seminaries  for  the  education  of  miuisters  of 
religion,  and  large  revenues  set  apart  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
.  different  orders.     ^  Of  these  numerous  and  costly  establishmeots, 
,(he  adds,  p.  14,)  there  is  only  one  description  which  has  not  videhf 
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degenerated  from  its  original  objects  and  utility/  After  so  sweeping 
a  condemnation^  our  readers  may  be  curious  to  know,  in  favour  of 
which  this  splendid  exception  is  made.  He  alludes,  he  says,  to  our 
public  schools,  which  continue  to  aflFord  a  most  wi^^e  and  solid  system 
of  education;  '  but  he  is  boimd  to  detach  from  the  applause  which 
lie  readily  bestows  on  them,  the  modem  state  of  our  universities/ 
Now,  that  our  public  schools  have  not  departed  from  the  design  of 
Aeir  original  institution,  we  rfeadily  agree :  but,  on  what  principle 
it  can  be  asserted  that  they  have  not,  and  that  our  universities  have, 
we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover.  In  both,  combined  with  many 
cvib  which  cannot  be  prevented,  are  found  many  solid  and  substan- 
tial advantages.  If  it  be  allowed  that  our  public  schools  are  sub- 
ject to  the  best  regulations  which  vigilant  attention  and  prospective 
caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  preside,  can  devise ;  that  in  them 
die  faculties  of  the  mind  are  stirred  to  activity,  and  that  species  of 
emulation  excited,  which  draws  forth  various  talent;  it  must  also 
be  allowed  that  here  and  there,  from  the  impossibility  of  close  at* 
tention  to  individuals,  dulness  will  remain  uninstnicted^  and  idle- 
ness escape  without  effectual  correction ;  that  subordination  will 
occastoualiy  become  relaxed ;  and  that  vicious  habits  will  spread 
a  taint,  where  the  facility  of  contagion  is  necessarily  so  great. 
The  advantages  and  evils,  belonging  to  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  are  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  both;  and  we 
have  yet  to  learn,  what  departure  from  the  original  institution  is 
to  be  charged  against  the  one,  which  does  not,  on  the  same 
ground,  and  with  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  other. 

But  we  must  yet  dwell  a  little  on  the  author's  injurious  state- 
ments respecting  the  universities — statements  so  strong,  that,  if 
opinions  of  them  are  formed  from  his  representations,  they  will  be 
supposed  to  be  mere  sinks  of  depravity  and  corruption.  The  evils 
which  attach  to  our  present  church  establishment  have  their  source, 
according  to  him,  in  the  want  of  subordination  and  discipline  at  the 
universities.  In  his  statement  of  the  cause  of  this,  however,  w*e 
can  scarcely  believe  him  serious.  '  Much  of  it  is  owing,'  he  says, 
(p.  16,) '  to  the  introduction  of  many  persons  to  the  higher  offices  of 
mb  establishment,  upon  mere  principles  of  charity,  with  little  re- 
ference to  weight,  talents,  and  respectability/  He  tells  us,  that 
'  poverty  and  prescription  become  almost  the  only  passports  to 
fellowships  of  colleges,'  that  *■  young  men  of  highest  attamments, 
liberal  fortunes  and  manners,  are  frequently  dismissed  to  make 
way  for  persons  who  have  no  other  recommendation  but  their 
poverty,  and  of  genius  and  pursuits  very  little  elevated  above  those 
of  a  common  mechanic*  (p.  IB.)  If  we  wished  to  give  a  notable 
instance  of  a  man  writing  on  a  subject  of  which  his  ignorance  is 
complete  in  every  part,  we  know  not  how  we  could  possibly  se- 
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lect  a  more  iiiBtructive  specimen  tkaa  diia.  It  is  mpilar,  that, 
vhile  his  general  head  of  accusation  against  the  universities  is  that 
of  a  wide  departure  from  their  original  institutipn^  he  should  rest 
ttpo^  a  charse,  which  has  its  only  K>undation  in  the  necessary  ad- 
herence to  tne  terms  of  that  institution ;  and  in  regard  to  which 
a  departure  from  those  terms  would,  if  practicable,  be,  of  aD 
things,  the  most  desirable :  since  the  only  cases  where  inferior 
merit  and  ill-founded  pretensions  place  men  in  oiEces  of  acade- 
noucal  trust  and  emolument  are  precisely  those,  in  which  a  free 
choice  it  precluded  by  the  unfortunate  restriction  of  statutes. 
Throwing  these  cases  out  of  the  question  as  admitting  no  reme- 
dy, we  can  state  from  the  best  authority,  that  die  assertion  is  pal- 
pably untrue :  that  wherever  freedom  of  election  is  permitted,  the 
claims  of  talent,  learning,  and  character  are  principally  considered, 
and  that  the  most  scrupulous  attention  is  paid  to  the  means  *of  ba- 
lancing the  diffeient  pretensions  of  candidates.  The  danger  evident- 
ly is  from  a  different  quarter,  from  too  much  weight  beins  al- 
lowed to  wealth  and  extraneous  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  deserving  and  unbefriended  poverty.  If  any  well-founded  accu- 
sation of  this  nature  could  be  brought  against  the  universities,  we 
should  then  agree  that  they  had  departed  from  their  original  institu- 
tion, and  deserved  some  severity  of  invective.  As  the  matter  stands, 
we  apprehend  diat  the  public  will  perceive,  in  the  ground  of  the 
insinuations  here  thrown  out,  the  fullest  assurance,  diat  in  reality 
no  improper  influence  is  suffered  to  interfere  in  the  disposal  of 
academical  preferments,  and  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  claims 
of  merit.  In  fact,  the  state  of  things  in  the  universities  is  on  that 
footing  which  is  most  natural  and  most  desirable.  Tlie  road  of 
preferment  is  open  to  all ;  a  fair  encouragement  is  given  to  talent 
and  industry;  and  in  proportion  as  those  who  depend  on  themselvet 
for  advancement,  are  likely  to  make  the  greatest  exertions,  in  that 
proportion,  and  no  other,  do  instances  abound  of  persons  risii^ 
from  inferior  walks  of  life  into  stations  of  academical  trust  ana 
power.     But  die  author  proceeds — 

'  The  Corruption  oimaxvnensi(fercdhy  these  persons  to  exist  amoDg 
the  students  is  the  groundwork  of  the  greater  part  of  the  calamities 
which  now  threaten  the  church.  There  is  no  person  who  has  been  a 
member  of  either  of  these  places  of  education  who  must  not  be  sensible, 
(hat  there  are  more  vice  and  profligacy  of  manners  cotaUenanced  at  our 
u Diversities,  where  a  direct'  and  obvious  check  exists,  than  would  be 
suffered  to  take  place  among  its  members  afterwards,  when  Ihcy  arriw 
at  situations  in  life  which  present  no  positive  restraints;  and  that  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  which  pass  wnwtieed  (or  at  least  are  iaef^ 
fectually  noticed)  by  those  who  cannot  be  ignorsoit  of  them,  would  in 
this  metropolis  subject  the  perpetrators  U>  thi  conpection  of  the  police.' 
•—p.  20. 
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It  nmst  be  observed,  that  in  this  passage  (and  others  to  the  same 
effect)  the  writer  talks  of  profligacy,  corruption,  &c.  not  as  inci* 
deatri  to  the  universities,  but  as  belonging  to  them  generally,  and 
eharacterising  them  systematically — not  as  existing  in  spite  of  the 
endeavours  of  those  who  preside,  but  as  countenanced,  or  connived 
at  by  them.  These,  in  truth,  are  hard  terms;  and,  if  infamy  would 
iDdtied  attach  to  the  accused  party,  provided  the  charge  could 
admit  of  proof;  it  cannot  be  much  less  infamous  in  the  ac* 
caserto  have  advanced  it,  on  light  grounds,  without  proof,  and 
wiAont  support. 

How  dien  is  the  accusation  to  be  met  ?  Not  surely  by  denying 
ibatany  kstaiices  of  vice  and  insubordination  occur  in  the  universi* 
ties.  Wherever  any  large  number  of  human  beings  are  col« 
beted,  there,  we  fear,  some  vicious  taint  will  always  be  found. 
At  aa  age  when  passion  is  headstrong,  when  the  restraint  of  rea- 
aon  is  feeble,  and  the  rein  of  audiority  ill  endured,  it  were  in- 
deed to  expect  too  much,  to  hope  that  any  degree  of  vigilance 
and  caution  eoaki,  in  every  instance,  repress  the  tendency  to  irre- 
guiarity  and  excess.  But  the  accusation  may  be  confidently  met, 
by  stabng  that  the  cases  of  corruption  and  excess  are  exceptions  tor 
me  geneial  system  of  manners,  and  to  the  general  habits  there  es- 
tablidied.  These  are,  in  the  main,  correct,  decorous,  and  proper. 
On  wbat  plea  the  author  can  pretend  to  justify  his  assertion  of 
^  coantenance  and  connivance  at  irregularities  in  the  universities,* 
we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  judge,  nor  does  he  pretend  to  explain. 
The  experience  of  all  *  who  have  been  members  of  these  placeir 
of  education*  will  not,  we  are  fully  convinced,  supply  him  with  a 
'e  instance  of  this  description.  On  Ae  contrary,  it  will  in- 
bim,  that  nothing  is  omitted  in  the  maintenance  of  becom- 

;  discip^ne,  which  discreet  and  cautious  v^ilance  can  suggest. 

»  cannot  surely  require  to  be  reminded,  that,  in  such  matters, 
tfiere  must  always  be  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  means  to  the 
0ad ;  that  what  is  desirable,  »  not  always  practicable ;  that  when 
ibe  rein  of  discipline  is  drawn  too  t^bt,  its  purposes  will  often 
be  defeated;  and  that  authority  exercised  without ju(%ment  fre-( 
^pKotly  provokes  a  resistance  leading  to  an  increase  of  the  evils 
mfaicfa  it  was  intended  to  repress.  That  the  persons  who  preside  in 
At  oniverstties  regulate  dieir  exertions  in  maintainii^  discipline, 
by  aMMferation  and  discretion,  we  do  and  must  believe :  but  we 
pvonoonce,  wtthoat  hesitation,  the  statement  of  wiUul  connivance 
nt  vice,  to  be  a  most  unfounded  and  injurious  calumny. 

Hani^  afforded  this  view  of  the  naanners  of  the  universities,  be 
paoceeda  to  a  sketch  equally  just  and  correct  of  their  religious  stu** 
dbaa,  aad  the  attendance  on  ^ine  worship.  He  states,  that 
*  Christianity  forms  little  or  no  part  of  the  regular  plan  of  in- 

z3  struction;' 
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struction;'  that,  '  coiitrary  to  the  experience  in  eveiy  o&er  pro- 
fession, candidateb  for  our  minUtry  are  taught  every  brandi  ct 
science  but  that  in  >\hich  they  are  to  practise  ;*  (p.  21 ;)  and  thA 
*  the  principles  of  religion  form  no  step  whatever  to  the  degree  at 
Cambridge^  and  at  Oxford  a  very  trifling  one/  p.  £4.  These  asser- 
tions we  must  again  meet  with  a  positive  demal.  Certain  itisy  tfaat^ 
as  the  universities  are  places  of  general  education  for  persoBS  im 
every  station  of  life,  the  instruction  roust  be  extended  to  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  useful  learning,  not  confined  to  one  in  particular.  Cer- 
tain too  it  is,  that,  preparatory  to  the  eiercise  of  every  profesaoDy 
the  sacred,  as  well  as  others,  a  foundation  most  be  laid  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  of  ethics,  and  in  the  ge- 
neral improvement  of  the  reasoning  faculties^^and,  in  conse<|uetxre, 
to  these  general  objects  the  course  of  acadeniical  instruction  la,  and 
ought  to  be,  mainly  directed.  But  independently  of  these  prepa- 
ratory studies,  it  is  well  known  that,  at  both  the  universitiea  (no 
less  at  Cambridge,  of  which  this  writer  expressly  denies  the  fact, 
tlian  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  hardly  allows  it)  lectures  on  the  es- 
sential parts  of  theok>gy  are  expressly  ^iven,  forming,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  subject  mailer  of  examination  for  degrees,  but  still  en- 
forcing, on  the  whole,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  atteatioQ  to 
these  objects. 

On  the  subject  of  divine  service,  he  says  that,  *  the  attend- 
ance on  it  is  rather  a  roll-call  thaii  a  religious  du^;*  that  '  it  is 
hurried  over,  like  a  burthensome  ceremony,  that  young  men  ga 
there  intoxicated,'  &c.  &c.  p.  £2.  Here  we  perceive  the  saae 
complete  misrepresentation  of  substantial  truth ;  yet  so  connected 
livith  incidental  facts  as  not  to  be  pronounced  absdute  falsehood. 
By  the  very  repetition  of  religious  duties,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  feeling  of  solenmity  too  frequently  wears  away,  and  tiiat  the 
attention  is  too  apt  to  flag:  on  this  account  a  tendency  wili 
always  exist,  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  a  continual  round  of 
attendance,  to  substitute  a  mere  formal  observance  for  the.essenot 
and  spirit  of  the  duty.  This  evil,  we  fear,  is  seated  in  human 
nature,  and  if  the  author  could  discover  any  means   of  wholly 

E eventing  it,  he  would  confer  no  common  service  on  mankind. 
ut  it  is  decidedly  mitrue,  that  any  systematic  neglect,  any  general 
deficiency  in  the  mode  of  performing  the  services  in  college  cfaa 
pels,  assists  and  promotes  this  tendency.  When  he  asseits  that 
the  students  ^  go  to  the  chapels  intoxicated,'  wluit  does  he  mean  t» 
impress  on  the  public  mind  ?  lliat  college  chapds  are  scenes  ct 
habitual  riot  and  debauchery  ?  Perhaps  he  may  have  the  modesty 
to  confess  that  this  is  not  his  meaning ;  but  that  he  has  heard  oiF 
such  things.  And  ^vhat  species  of  indecorum,  and  eicess  is  dicffe* 
we  may  ask,  of  which,  m  schook,  in  universitiesi  in  ail  poUk 

bodies, 
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bodies,  he  and  everyone  nnist  not  have  heard  some  single  instance? 
It  18  at  once  provoking  and  humiliating  to  have  to  notice  such 
absurd  trash. 

From  these  opinions  respecting  the  state  of  the  universities,  in 
whicji,  as  he  insinuates,  is  seated  the  root  of  all  die  evik  com- 
plained of,  he  proceeds,  in  the  same  strain  of  petulant  invective, 
to  animadvert  on  die  usual  mode  of  examination.  He  states  his 
belief  that  there  are  few  instances,  in  which  a  graduate  who  can 
procure  testimonials  to  character,  construe  a  chapter  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  answer  some  questions  from  Grotius,  may  not 
succeed  in  procuring  holy  orders.  He  adds  a  facetious  statement 
of  the  church  having  been  deemed '  an  hospital  for  incurables,'  8cc. 
(p.  26.)  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a  liberal  education,  a  moral  cha- 
racter certified  in  a  regular  form,  and  a  competent  knowledge  in 
the  peculiar  studies  of  the  profession,  ascertained  by  an  examina* 
ticMi  of  no  great  depA,  do  furnish  the  usual  passport  for  holy  or«f 
ders ;  and  we  know  not  that  any  material  alteration  for  the  better 
could  be  made.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  most  learned,  zealous, 
and  judicious  prelates,  have  followed  diis  plan,  without  thinking 
that  a  greater  degree  of  strictness  would  materially  conduce  to 
the  interests  of  the  church  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  this  writer's 
expression,  that '  so  lax  has  become  the  examination  for  holy  or- 
ders,' an  expression  well  calculated  to  promote  his  views  ofde^ 
grading  the  clergy  in  public  estimation— no  greater  laxity  now  pre-» 
vails  on  this  matter,  dian  at  all  former  periods.  Ideas  of  theoreti* 
cal  perfection  in  the  ministers  of  religion  sound  extremely  welK 
But,  when  we  conye  to  consider  die  matter  practically,  we  must 
descend  into  common  life,  and  find  what  standard  of  clerical  per^^ 
fection  it  is  possible  for  us  to  attain.  On  the  subject  of  moral 
character  and  conduct,  all  must  be  agreed.  On  that  of  profess 
sional  acquirements  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that  competent 
information  on  the  several  topics,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  from 
the  general  mass  of  die  clergy.  Deep  and  extensive  erudition 
must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  belong  only  to  a  few.  Surely 
this  author  himself  will  not  seriously  contend  diat  a  want  of  Kbera| 
attainm^its  characterises  our  present  clergy,  or  that  general  inshi 
miations  of  gross  Ignorance  are  not  palpably  fieilse. 

We  next  advance  to  his  representations  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  clergy.  These  are  conveyed  in  language  too  rude 
ftoA  disgusting  to  be  quoted  at  length.  One  or  two  passages  vritt 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  their  general  style. 

He  says,  (p.  37,)  that,  *  as  is  too  often  the  case,  piety  appertains 
to  every  species  of  worship,  except  our  own — ^that  the  Methodists, 
8cc.  have  none  of  that  slovenly  indifference  whii^h  taarks  the  cbu^ 
duct  of  so  many  of  our  own  clergy' — ^  that  a  jpr^t  proporiioii  of 

a  4  them 
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ihem  Wtray  an  indjfference  ofeottduct,  and  a  (Ji$$oIytenesf  f^ti .  , 
tiers,  wbicb  U  most  shameful/  &c.  Again,  '  Is  there  a  subject  «f 
public  corruption  and  profligacy,  the  developement  of  whidi  does 
,not  discover  its  reveread  associates  and  abettors  ?  p.  38.  In  the 
Jiigher  orders  of  the  church,  he  tells  us, '  we  are  too  ofteD  obliged 
to  witness  a  kind  of  n^ative, virtue,  M'hich  is  removed  but  one  de- 
cree from  positive  misconduct.'  pp.  39-  At  pp.  68, 69,  &c.  are  most 
false  rq)resentations  of  the  general  manner  of  performing  die 
church  services,  the  n^lect  of  rubrical  duty,  and  the  8t]^e  of 
preaching.  We  are  fully  aware  that  he  frequtmtly  qualifies  his  ex- 
pressions by  the  terms  ^  many  of  the  clergy/  ^  in  many  instances,' 
and  so  forth  ;  but  this  leaves,  in  full  force,  our  general  complaintof 
inflamed  and  exaggerated  statements,  calculated  and  designed  to  ex- 
,cite  very  injurious  impressions.  However,  he  does  not  always  ex- 
hibit even  this  appearance  of  qualification.  At  p.  109,  ^^  hav« 
*  A  parochial  clei^  thus  indolent  and  depraved!  And  again, '  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Church  of  England  is  now  a  tcatutal 
to  religion.* 

On  expressions  so  coarse  and  indecent,  it  is  needless  to  offer 
any  remarks — except  that  they  proceed  from  a  '  professed  friend  to 
the  Church  !*  We  will,  however,  notice  one  or  two  of  the  features 
which  characterise  this  sort  of  statement,  in  order  to  put  the  reader 
on  his  guard. 

.  In  the  first  place,  these  representations  proceed  on  the  assmnp- 
tioQ  of  a  position  admirably  calculated  to  sanction  calumny,  aiid 
mislead  opinion,  viz.  that  it  is  always  allowable  to  attribute  to 
a  whole  order  of  men  the  faults  of  a  few  of  its  members*  Let 
this  be  once  assumed,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be 
proved.  By  the  same  accurate  and  conclusive  style  of  reasontug, 
our  nobility  may  be  styled  gamesters;  our  lawyers  cheats;  and 
our  soldiery  poltroons.  An  excellent  opening  is  thus  made  for 
every  species  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  of  which  those  whose 
taste  lies  this  way  may  take  full  advantage. 

In  the  second  place,  these  statements  proceed  on  the  repieseota- 
tion  of  occasional  practices,  as  regular  and  systematic  habits. 
1  A  fox-cbace,  an  horse-race,  8cc.  it  seems,  is  never  without  its  re- 
verend attendants.'  p.  39*  Now  what  is  the  real  force  of  this  ex- 
pression, and  of  an  hundred  similar  ones  which  might  be  pro- 
duced ?  If  the  mconsistency  of  such  pursuits  with  the  clerical 
diaracter  be  maintained,  they  only  prove,  at  the  most,  that  some  ioo 
dividuals,  out  of  a  large  number,  act  improperly.  If,  on  the  otbor 
hand,  it  he  granted  that  it  is  not  positively  reprehensible  in  a  clergy- 
man to  indulge,  occasionally,  in  some  of  theye  amusements,  and 
that  the  fault  lie^  in  that  excessive  attachment  to  them  which  caufcs 
-^he  neglect  of  iivportaot  duties:  th^n  the  unfaimeas  is  more  strike- 
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JnjUyppareiit,  which  represenls  praetioeiof  occaiional  ooqirrence 
as  &tod  uid  fegukr  babils,  sufficieiit  ta  engross  all  the  tbne,  and  to 
taint  the  entire  chacacter, 

.  In  the  lbir4  place,  it  thould  be  well  remembered,  that  the  maiqr 
inatancea  of  regular  and  virtuous  deaaeanour  m  the  clergy  past 
VBobaerYedy  whilst  every  single  instance  of  disgraceful  conduct 
strike^  the  public  eye,  and  is  eagerly  pressed  on  general  notice. 
'  Do  not,'  sa^s  this  civil  declaimer,  ^  our  courts  of  justice  teem 
with  thdr  offences,*  &c.  ttc  p.  38.  Thus,  if  one  or  two  indi- 
vidnaU  incur  public  censure^  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  sen* 
tences  of  general  declamation  which  may  be  framed  agunst  the 
manners  ami  conduct  of  the  clergy  at  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  ^c  meritorious  discharge  of  their 
fimctioos,  remain  unknown  to  all,  except  tfie  small  circle  amongst 
whom  they  immediately  converse.  Their  silent  virtues,  the  retired 
graces  of  their  character,  are  not  obtruded  on  the  public  eye.  No 
busy  examiner  into  ^  the  state  of  the  established  church'  expatiates 
on  the  strict  propriety  of  their  conduct,  nor  on  their  earnest  endea* 
vours  to  promote  the  happiness  of  all  entrusted  to  their  charge. 
That  such  instances  exist,  that  diey  exist  in  great  numbers,  we  are 
pcgpaied  confidently  to  maintain ;  and  we  iwe  convinced  that,  if  tha 
delineators  *  of  the  whole  order'  would  take  the  trouble  of  com* 
paring  the  number  of  those  who  do  honour  to  their  profession, 
with  ^ose  who  disgrace  it,  they  would  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
marked  injustice  of  the  vi^e  and  comprehensive  invectives  usually 
tfarovm  out  against  them. 

There  is  another  representation  of  the  veriter,  on  which  we  wish 
to  remark,  as  unfair  and  unfounded.  We  mean  the  invidious  com* 
{prisons  between  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  and  those 
of  dissentii^  ^ects.  '  The  Methodist,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Ana* 
baptist,  and  the  Preabyterian,  have  none  of  that  slovenly  indifference  * 
which  marks  the  conduct  of  so  many  of  our  own  clergy.'  p.  37*--^ 
*  Theestablifihed  religion  was  never  more  grievously  n^^lected,  form* 
iog^  one  mav  almost  say,  in  every  point  of  view,  a  strikmg  contrast  to 
the  zeal  and  fiet^  which  marks  the  conduct  of  every  one  of  the  no* 
merottt  sects  wim  which  the  country  abounds.'  p.  5.  We  hav«  no 
pleasure  in  casting  imputations  on  others,  but  we  cannot  suffitr  such 
injurious  comparisons  to  pass  without  notice.  Mai^  ministersof  di|* 
senting  sects  amongst  us,  have,  no  doubt,  their  virtues  and  their  merits; 
but  we  are  yet  tolefum  on  whatground  their  general  character  is  to 
be  fixed  at  so  hi|^  a  point  above  that  of  the  Establidied  Cfaurdi. 
Are  th^  to  claim  an  exemption  from  those  failings  and  vices  wUch 
are  so  industriously  marked,  whenever  they  occur,  in  die  regular 
cleTBy  ?  Are  they  never  actuated  by.  secular  motives,  and  views  of 
wnrldly  interest  i   If  their  zeal  is  to  be  the  theme  of  panegyric,  is  it 

not, 
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not,  in  many  cawiy  a  zeal  which  commonly  rharactariieatht  weaker 
paity-T-4i  zaal  founded  on  views  of  acquinng  influence,  and  nndckif^ 
proselytes,  for  purposes  of  secular  advantage  i  Or,  is  it  not  frequent^ 
ly  grounded  in  feelings  of  enthusiasm — ^fedings  which  have  little 
tendency  to  generate  sound  practical  piety,  and  even  sonieCimet 
consist  with  very  corrupt  manners  i  is  not  their  ignorance  fire- 
qu^ntlv  of  the  lowest  description ;  their  style  of  pulpit  oratory  such 
as  to  mock  common  sense  ?  Is  the  Roman  Catholic  piiest,  in  par- 
ticular, to  be  admired  (we  speak  generally)  for  die  suicerity  of  his 
inward  piety,  in  opposition  to  the  cold  formality  of  outward  rites*^ 
We  wirii  at  all  times  to  avoid  the  necesnty  of  reflecting  upon 
others ;  but,  if  the  subject  is  forced  upon  us,  we  are  bold  to  pro- 
fess that,  by  whatever  test  the  question  be  tried,  the  established 
clei^y  will  gain  by  every  £air  comparison  with  the  ministers  of  odier 
sects,  taken  singly  or  collectively. 

Tq  wiiat  length,  then,  perhaps  this  writer  may  ask,  are  we  dis- 
posed to  go  J  Do  we  wish  to  contend  that  all  accusations  against 
the  clergy  are  destitute  of  foundation?  By  no  means  :  we  readily 
grant  that  instances  of  indecorous  conduct  occasionally  occur ;  and 
that  cases  of  inattention  and  indifference  are  observable,  whicb 
reflect  much  disrcedit  on  individuals.  But  we  scruple  not  to  aflirm 
diat  the  ministers  of  the  Establislied  Church,  taken  in  their  general' 
character,  are  respectable  for  their  attainments,  decorous  in  thoir  de* 
meanour,  and  attentive  to  their  duties.  We  will  go  farther,  and  alate 
our  belief  tluit  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  ckrgy  were 
more  characterised  by  sound  sense,  respectable  behaviour,  and 
rational  piety,  than  the  present.  We  believe  too,  that,  within  a 
few  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  active  zeal 
amongst  them ;  caused,  no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing me  invasions  of  ignorant  fanatics.  We  speak  not  of  that 
heated  and  intemperate  seal  which  places  rel^^  rather  ki  mystical 
feding  than  in  sound  morality;  which,  formed  to  catch  the  at« 
tention  of  the  vulgar  ever  prone  to  the  workings  of  endiusiasm, 
acts  with  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  aids  the  purposes  of  schism ; 
but  of  diat  more  guarded  zeal  which,  if  less  int^ise  hi  its  energy, 
is  more  sound  in  its  principles,  and  more  beneficial  in  its  effects ; 
which  impels  to  an  attentive  discharge  of  all  religious  duties,  and 
pursues  the  forward  course  of  endeavouring  to  make  men  truly 
pious  in  their  feelii^s,  and  practically  virtuous  in  their  conduct. 

«3ut  it  is  not  to  the  parochial  clergy  that  this  writer's  aniniad<> 
versions  are  confined.  The  higher  oHers  are  blamed  for  suffer- 
ing these  things  to  be.  '  The  indifferencey  and  often  total  igno* 
ranee  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  about  the  matter.'  p.  A3. 
Again,  *  It  is  impossible  that  diis  would  be  the  state  of  ihe  cbufcb 

if 
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ifthelygh«-erdersdidtbeirdiity/&c»p.7£«  If  he  means  to  say  that 
aof  pomble  vif^knee  in  the  goverwog  part  of  the  church  coiild 
i^hoUv  prevent  individual  instances  of  indecorous  conduct,  he  it 
cami^U^j  mistaken.  If  he  means  to  iusmuate,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  governing  pwrt  of  the  church  exhibits  an  unwillingness  to 
make  proper  enqunies  into  the  state  of  matters  under  their  charge, 
and  a  backwardness  to  interfere  on  just  occasions,  vfe  believe  that 
experience  wiU  give  a  direct  negative  to  his  assertions.  Scanty^ 
indeed,  must  be  his  knowledge,  if  it  have  not  supplied  hhn 
widi  many  instances  i  of  persons*  in  the  highest  stations  of  the 
cbuFch,  who  unite,  to  great  respectability  of  private  character,  and* 
great  extent  of  learning,  a  most  zealous  attention  to  the  dutiea  of 
tiieir  charge,  an  anxious  desire  to  provide  against  abuses,  and  to 
promote,  by  precept,  discipline,  and  example,  the  proper  discharge 
of  all  important  duties. 

Our  luniis  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author  tbroi^  his 
siBtemfsnt  of  the  several  causes  of  evil  to  the  church,  and  his  plans- 
for  removing  them.  We  are  die  less  anxious  to  do  this,  as  we  per-^ 
ceive  littledbat  has  not  been  often  produced  before,  or  that  evinces* 
either  sagacity,  judgment,  or  competence  to  the  subject.  He  com- 
pkuas  of  the  facility  of  granting  licenses  to  dissenting  ministers,  the 
diatribution  of  preferments  by  private  hands,  the  imequal  division  of 
cbitfch  property,  and  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy.  On  the  latter,, 
hefeamrks,  p.  4d,  with  his  usual  ^ippancy,  (hat  Sir  W.  Scot's  Bill 
was  '  wwise,  unnecessary,  and  impracticable.'  He  devotes  otte> 
whole  letter  (p.  60)  to  the  defence  of  tythes,  and  another  (p.  94)  to 
die  subject  of  small  livings,  and  the  mode  of  augmentation. 

He  expresses  -himself  feelingly  alive  to  the  injury  which  the 
EstabUslied  Churdi  is  sustainii^  fr<mi  the  <  rapid  and  alarming'  in- 
crease <^  seceders  from  its  rites  and  c^ces,  and  professes  an- 
aaxioos  desire  tp  remedy  the  evil  by  the  most  effectual  means  thatt 
can  be  devised.  The  subject  is  certainly  important,  and  deserves  to- 
be  deo^y  considered. 

Whflst  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  some  difference  of  o|M- 
nion  on  these  interesting  topics  must  always  subsist  Where  a  free 
profesakm  of  rel^ious  tenets  is  tolerated,  and  where  die  spirit  of 
proselytism  is  allowed  to  exert  itself  without  restraint,  there  die ' 
vmtioiis  of  opinion  and  the  division  into  sects  will  most  abound. 
It  is  difficult  to  bring  into  comparison  the  present  number  of  sem 
ceien  fiom  our  clturch  and  that  of  former  periods ;  but,  undoubt- 
edly, at  no  time  since  the  reformation  has  the  number  been  incon- 
siderable. Witness  the  publications  of  the  several  periods,  team- 
ing nearly  as  much  with  complaints  of  the  alarming  increase  of 
(Ussenters  as  those  of  the  present  day.  Witness  also  die  political* 
influence  which  history  shc^s  them  at  all  periods  to  have  obtained. 
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It  is  mAmdfar  u»  to  see,  in  an  wiqjgttated  pciat  of  tiew,  ma  eyi 
nrhich  cnsto  ki  our  own  days,  and  to  suppose  it  greater  tfaui  it  lias 
•Ta-  been.  AU  mattenof  this  kindy  however^  ««  subject  to  alter- 
natioQs.  Particular  opiniona,  faeiiiigs^  and  prguAces,  becooie 
current,  spread  for  a  time^  and  afterwards  die  away.  If  the  present 
be  a  period  in  whidi  secession  from  die  clltarch  has  been  on  the  i»* 
crease,  a  time  mi^  come  when,  from  causes  equally  unassigtiaU^ 
it  may  decline.  We  are  unwilling  to  ai^ur  an  increaae  to  an  un- 
lamited  eatent,  which  will  end  in  the  downfal  of  the  Establirii- 
ment.  We  certainly  cannot  allow  that  any  incrmmed  negHgence  of 
our  clergy  is  productive  of  the  evil;  at  the  same  timey  we  are  AiUy 
sensible  that  an  augmentation  of  zed  and  aetivity  on  tbor  part 
must  ever  furnish  the  most  powerful  means  of  checking  and  dimi* 
nishing  it 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  author's  proposals  for  preventing  thi 
ino-qase  of  dissenters,  we  differ  from  him  very  essentially  reapectii^ 
the  means  by  which  this  increase  will  nol  be  prevented.  It  moii 
certainly  will  not  be  prevented  by  the  plan  whidi  be  pursues  of 
degradine  the  regular  clergy  in  public  estimation,  by  eaaggerating 
dieir  faiuts,  by  dwelling  with  malignant  pleasure  on  every  topic  <i 
invective,  ioA  affixing,  as  stms  on  the  whole  order,  instttces  of 
bad  conduct,  which,  m  exception  to  the  general  practice^  occur  in 
individual  members. 

Amongst  the  most  important  subjects  coanected  with  the  in- 
crease of  dissenters,  is  mat  of  grantisig  licenses  to  dissenting  an- 
nisters  in  the  manner  now  allowed  by  law.  This  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  touched  (if  it  ever  be  touched)  with  a  very  tender  hand. 
Feelings  and  prejudices,  of  die  stroiq^t  and  warmest  kind,  are 
tremblmgly  ahve  upon  it.  Not  onfy  must  HFe  avoid  d>e  sfijg^itest 
inolation  of  the  genuine  principles  of  a  free  tolemtion,  hot 
dso  every  approach  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  case,  as-  it 
now  stands,  is  truly  alarming.  The  lowest  and  vilest  of  human 
beings  may  commence  gospel  ministers  at  pleasure-— may  pseaeh 
any  absurdities  when  and  where  they  piea8e*--4f  they  rail  of 
listeners  in  one  ^ce  they  may  try  their  fortunes  in  anodier-^^ 
licenses  do  not  merely  supply  ministers  to  existing  congr^ations, 
they  tend  to  create  them.  Successive  swarms  of  teadi^ns  roam 
through  the  country,  and  feed,  with  a  continual  supply,  tlml  an)e- 
tite  for  novelty^  winch  prevails  amongst  the  vulgar,  in  a  nMumer  the 
most  favourable  to  their  views,  llie  matter,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  certainly  deserves  to  be  weighed  viritfa  the  most  serious 
attention. 

Another  measure  which  crils  for  immediate  notice,  is  some  ef- 
fectual augmentation  of  the  stipend  to  the  minist^  in  those  parishes 
where  it  is  now  too  small  to  provide  for  die  performance  of  die 
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daircb  service,  at  koit  onee  every  Soodajr.  In  these  drcitosttoces, 
IS  it  to  be  wondered,  i£  the  oiethodist  preadier  is  miocessAdy  if 
^ism  ai|d  dissemoq  spread,  aftd  the  church  loaes  its  members  f 
Whatever  remedy  be  thought  most  advisable,  it  b  evident  that  the 
existing  evil  is  extremely  striking;  and  that  justice,  and  policy, 
equally  call  for  some  spieedy  correction.  There  remains  another 
sobject,  which  it  is  surprising  that  a  government,  well  disposed  to 
the  Established  Church,  should  have  so  long  neglected.  We  allude 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  churches,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
huge  and  populous  districts.  We  will  give  this  in. the  words  of 
the  author. 

'  This  deficiency  of  churches  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  The 
parish  of  Ma^-le-bonne  alone  is  said  to  contain  60,000  inhabitants^ 
iHiile  its  church  will  not  accommodate  more  than  900  persons.  That 
of  St  Pancras  is  in  the  same  predicament.  And  many  odier  instances, 
of  the  same  sort,  exist  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
kiAgdom.  On  what  ground  this  indispensable  object  has  been  so  long 
postponed,  or  can  be  any  longer  delayed,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  plea  of  economy,  on  such  a  subject,^  can  only  be  coupled  with  die 
BM)st  disgraceful  hypocrisy.  ShaU  a  nation,  possessing  a  public  revenue 
superior  to  those  of  all  the  odier  states  of  Europe  combined,  have  no 
put  of  it  to  bestow  on  that  religion  which  is  our  safe-guard  here,  and 
our  only  means  of  happiness  hereafter  f  Have  we  the  means  of  enriching 
fayouied  families  who  want  nothing,  and  can  we  found  gaols,  bridges, 
roads,  barracks,  &c.  &c.  and  have  nothing  to  spare  towards  affording  the 
people  at  large  the  means  of  attending  divine  worship  f  p.  131,  &c. 

Unqaeftioiiably,  if  we  wish  the  people  to  remain  attached  to  the 
diiffch  establishment,  we  must  ^ve  them  the  means  of  attending 
the  church  service.  If  we  wish  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  and 
schism,  we  must  not  leave  matters  in  that  state  which  affords  de« 
cided  advantages  to  the  dissenting  interests  over  those  of  the  church. 
BiBseBters  of  all  descriptions  provide,  without  the  smallest  impedi* 
flwnt,  abundant  accommodation  for  the  most  numerous  coi^ega* 
tioos.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute  so  striking  an  inattention  i 
Has  the  existence  of  the  evil  admitted  of  doubt  i  Has  it  not  been 
pressed  with  sufficient  earnestness  on  the  notice  of  our  legislators? 
or  have  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  opposed  the  desired  remedv  i 
We  most  aincerely  hope,  that  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  the 
firieads  tt>  the  Established  Church,  on  this  subject,  will  not  rematii 
kng  disappointed;  and  diat,  as  soon  as  circumstances  peraiit,  some 
eff»tual  phm  will  be  preseated  to  tfie  consideration  of  parliament. 
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Akt.  VI.  The  Substance  of  a  Speech  deUvered  by  Lieutmmd 
General  Tarletan,  in  a  Committee  of  the  Home  of  Commom, 
on  the  Army  BetimateBy  March  4,  1811.  8vo.  pp.  56. 
Londoo.    J.  Ebars,  B6iid  Street. 

nrmS  is  no  common  pamphlet:  criticisms  we  have  had  of  all 
-^  sizes,  from  the  ponderous  auarto  down  to  the  newspaper  pa- 
ragrapb,  on  the  policy  and  conauct  of  our  present  system  of  war- 
fiEire  m  die  Penmsula ;  but  none  of  them  have  been  recommended 
to  our  attention  by  circumstances  of  such  weight  and  authority 
as  those  possessed  by  the  work  before  us;  the  work,  as  the  tide- 
page  informs  us,  of  a  senator  and  a  soldier,  of  one  who  has  him- 
self commanded  armies,  (at  least  at  home,)  and  who  still  boasts 
a  share  in  our  public  councils ;  of  Banastre  Tarleton,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  the  town  of  Liverpool,  Lieutenant-Geueral  of  His  Maje8t]i'i 
Forces,  G>lonel  of  the  21st  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  aod 
Governor  of  the  Fortress  of  Berwick  .upon  Tweed. 

But  these  are  not  the  sole  claims  of  tlus  pamphlet  to  notice ;  not 
content  with  the  effect  which  his  eloquence  and  wisdbm  produced  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  gallant  orator  has  diought  it  necessai; 
to  embody  them  in  a  substantial  and  imperishable  form.  Thb 
we  collect,  not  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  publication,  but 
from  a  preliminary  notice,  which,  though  consisting  of  nearly  nine 
lines,  contains  but  one  mmmatical  error,  and' not  more  than  two 
or  three  statements  whidi  can  be  fairly  charged  with  either  inaccu- 
racy or  obscurity. 

We  could  have  wished  to  give  Ae  whole  of  die  gallant  orator^s 
speech  in  his  own  clear  and  well-chosen  expressions ;  but  this  is 
not  possible — we  have  not  room  to  hang  up  a  fiiH  length,  and 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  a  miniature,  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the  Times  of  the  5th  of  March, 
but  which  we  shall  subsequently  amplify  and  illustrate,  from  the 
fuller  and  more  authentic  source  with  which  the  Lieutenant-Geooal 
has  ftimished  us. 

*  General  Tarleton  entered  into  a  statement  of  the  Continental  war 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  at  this  moment,  and  had  for  some  time  past 
been,  engaged.  He  did  this,  be  said,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that 
the  means  of  this  country  were  inadequate  to  the  end,  and  that  the 
contest  must  therefore  terminate  in  destruction.  In  order  to  prove 
this,  he,  in  a  speech  of  great  length,  went  over  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
peditions to  the  Peninsula,  and  to  Portggal,  frem  the  battk  of  Vimeiia 
to  the  present  hour,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  shew  that  we  bad  ia 
the  whole  course  of  that  time  been  playing  a  losing  game,  and  that 
Buonaparte  and  Massena  were  itcretfy  UmglSng  at  the  folly  and  insanity 
of  our  present  ministers.  The  first  operation  we  had  undertaken  wtf 
to  defend  the  Peninsula,  the  second  was  to  defend  Portugal,  which 
leaving  fiukd  to  do  by  suffering  the  enemy  to  take  Ciudi^l  Rodngo  and 
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Abndda,  tlie  third  operation  commenced  by  retreating  before  the  ene« 
my,  for  the  purpose  of  defendii^  Lisbon.  Lord  Wellington,  after  having 
puned  the  tottle  of  Talavera,  for  Which  he.  had  been  rewarded  by  that 
Hoose  with  their  thanks,  and  for  which  his  Maiesty  had  conferred  on 
him  the  dignity  of  Viscount,  had  the  very  next  aay^  retreated,  and  kepi 
coniimtalfy  since  retreating  before  General  Massena,  till  he  had  been 
irivem  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  To  these  lines  General  Mas* 
sena  had  followed  him  close,  with  not  more  than  tw(h4h%rd$  of  his 
army,  which  was  represented  by  Lord  Wellington  himself  as  wantine 
e?ery  necessary,  and  yet  he  suffered  him  to  remain  close  to  him  with 
a  very  inferior  force  for  upwards  of  three  weeks — and  after  doing  so, 
to  get  thirty  hours  start  of  him  and  make  good  his  retreat  to  Santarem, 
where  he  was  so  strongly  entrenched,  that  he  could  not  attack  him 
without  the  greatest  risk.  There  (at  Santarem)  Massena,  as  he  said 
to  his  master,  was  supporting  his  army*  by  resources  drawn  from  Portu* 
gal  alone,  while  Lord  Wellington  was  obliged  to  feed  his  own  army,  the 
numerous  Portuguese  who  had  been  induced  lo  quit  their  habitations 
and  go  within  the  lines  oi  Lisbon — and  the  whole  population  of  that 
city — on  resources  drawn  from  England,  Ireland,  America — the  Azores, 
and  almost  the  whole  world — we  were  even  obliged  to  supply  the  army 
in  Portugal  with  red  port,  which  was  infinitely  worse  than  sending  coals 
to  Newcastle !  The  general  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  should  not 
make  any  motion  on  the  subject,  nor  object  to  the  estimates  now 
movedi  but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  the  statement  he  had  done/ 

From  this  sketch  (ex  pede,  Hecculem)  our  readers  will  fofnii  no 
very  inaccurate  idea  of  the  scope  and  object  of  LieiUeuant-General 
Tarleton's  speech ;  and  they,  no  doubt,  will  agree  with  us,  that 
Liverpool  is  no  less  fortunate,  in  its  military  Mentor,  than  we  en- 
deavoured, in  our  last  Number,''^  to  prove  it  to  be  in  its  politician 
and  philosopher.  We  there  expressed  some  surprise  at  Mr.  Ros« 
coe  «  abstinence  from  all  notice  of  the  Peninsular-war — our  wonder 
is  now  at  an  end,  and  the  deficiency  is  at  last  amply  and  ably  sup- 
plied. Mr.  Roscoe,  we  find,  aspires  only  to  the  cUrection  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  trusts,  with  the  due  courtesy  of  office,  the  war 
department  to  the  judicious  management  of  tlie  Governor  of  Ber- 
wick. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  much  of  the  original  spirit  of  a 
|Hcture  or  a  poem  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  process  of  subsequent 
correction,  and  that  high  finishing  and  minute  accuracy  are  too  fire- 
qoently  purchased  by  some  diminution  in  the  vigour,  and  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,  the  vehemence  of  the  piece.  This  observation 
is,  we  think,  peculiarly  applicable  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
though  the  work  before  us  possesses  many  minute  graces  and  highly 
wrought  illustrations,  which  are  not  be  iotmd  in  the  above  sketch, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  it  in  strength  ; 
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ftod,  t6  uae  a  forcible  eipresaioD,  hardihoocl  of  aiaeitiMi  and  i 
Bieiil.  ~  We  are  infenned  by  3ome  who  had  the  Inppiiiess  to  faev 
file  speech,  that  Chough  bodi  versions  am  in  esdentiaU  snfficieBtlj 
Accurate,  yet  that,  where  there  exists  any  difference,  the  newspaper 
appears  to  give  a  traer  report  dian  the  more  measured  and  oma« 
mented  eloquence  of  the  pamphlet. 

In  some  points,  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  Lieutenant-General 
Tarleton  to  supply,  from  the  latter,  certain  omissions  which,  on  a 
com'parison^  we  observe  to  have  been  made  in  the  former^  aim  par- 
ticularly in  those  passages  which  evince  feelings  of  a  d^;iufied  and 
noble  modesty,  which  at  once  do  credit  to  the  author  and  give  in- 
lerest  to  the  work. 

It  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  states,  without  reluctance  or  re> 
serve,  that '  in  die  discharge  of  his  coa<»cientioas  puUic  duty,  he  does 
not  arrogate  to  himself  any  superior  degree  of  patriotism  and  mi- 
litary knowledge;  he,'  with  extreme  candour,  '  gives  his  Majesty's 
ministers  credit  for  patriotic  designs  and  virtuous  motives,'  and  be 
professes  that  '^  though  the  laws  of  council  bid  his  toi^e  be  bold* 
he  is  sensible  that  he  has  not  done  justice  to  the  great  question  whi(^ 
HE  has  endeavoured  to  brii^  under  the  consideration  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  United  Ejngdom.'  He  does  not,  we  see,  absolutdj 
and  ostentatiously  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  first  and  oidy  per- 
aon  who  has  brought  this  great  question  under  the  consideratioii  of 
the  nation,  but,  with  a  beconung  diffidence,  leaves  bis  heiren 
to  draw  this  inference  for  themselves.  He  is  so  good  as  to 
aay,  that  he  does  not  mean  '  in  the  narrative  of  the  descrip* 
tiovL  he  is  then  giving,  *  to  criticise  or  attack  Lord  WeUiog- 
ton's  military  conduct — tlie  time  is  not  yet  come,  die  doca* 
ments  are  not  yet  arrived  to  enable  him  to  form  a  complete 
judgment  on  the  subject  of  the  present  campugn,*  and  he  pka- 
sanUy  and  kindly  adds,  that  he  has  introduced  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  for  the  same  reasons  only  that  '  the  namea  of 
Cato  or  Hamlet  are  introduced  in  the  representation  of  those  dra* 
matic  productions.'  Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  observe 
a  slight  degree  of  coniiision  in  the  composition  of  this  sentence; 
but  all  criticism  of  that  kind  must  be  completely  subdued  by  a  con* 
sideration  of  die  indulgent  forbearance  which  it  evinces  towards 
Liord  Wellington — LieuAenant-General  Tarleton  is  satktied  with  in- 
troducing his  namCy  when  it  is  evident  that  the  precedent  which  he 
quotes  would  have  justified  his  insisting  on  his  Lordship's  coming 
over,  to  defend  his  measures,  in  person;  as,  except  in  one  fiunous 
But  solitary  instance,  we  believe  the  persons  of  Hamlet  and  Catp 
hav^'been'considered  quite  as  essential  to  the  representation  of  the 
Sfama  *  as' the  introduction  of  their  names.' 

We  find  in  one  version  of  the  General's  speech^  that  he  even  had 
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Ihjt  allkMKty  to  declmre'  tbftt  he  did  not  melui  *  to  enter  into  aay 
liveiry  ^itb  Lord  Wellingtoir/  and  it  is  added  that  lias  declaration 
was  received  bj  the  audience  *  with  a  universal  kugb/  This 
lively  tojken  of  approbation  must  have  been  a»  flattering  to  the 
SaUaot  otator,  as  it  was  mortifying  to  those  bigots  in  military,  affiuis 
who  so  obstinately  insist  on  Lord  Wellington's  superior  ability  iu 
die  scieBce  and  practice  of  war.  But  while  we  admire  Lieuten- 
Mft-General  Tarletoii,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  Lord  Welling 
too,— it  is  to  him  no  slight  fabnour  to  be  compared/  eve^i  in  a 
passing  thought^  with  an  officer  of  whom  there  is  a  very  flne>  priiit 
representii^  him  in  the  very  act  of  drawing  on  his  boots  prepara- 
tory to  taking  the  field;  who  has  served  in  the  distant  and  arduous 
command  of  a  district,  in  Ireland^  whp  aft^rwaccU  had  confidefl 
to  bim  the  military  care  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  comity  qf 
Somersfl^  and  to  whom  is.  mtrusted,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
die  frontier  citadel  which  protects  Northumberland  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Scottish  invader. 

It  is  ^now  ,dur  pleasing  'duty  to  notice  a  few  of  those  graces  df 
imposition  which  render  this  hi^'angue  so  fa^^in^tiug«  We  are 
struck  particularly  with  the  variety  ancTsplehdour  of  imagery  whicn 
adorn  the  followii^  passage.  ;    [ 

'  Tb^yXthe  ministers)  *  conceive  that  a  war  upon  the  CoiUip^atiHitl 
|ene^  the  military  powar  of  Buonapaijl^  will  pit)toctj^u(  ^l|ies.tbie 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  ai^d  will  delay ,.  or  ultiroateW  defeat  tbe  ia^ 
vasioo  of  the  British  isles;  on  the  contrary*  ^  Contend .  that  such  o;?/- 
fttons^  with  our  limited  population,  speaking  comparatively  of  it  with 
Che  i^pulation  of  Europe,  will  offer  up,  as  uiinecessary  victinis,'  the 
best.  ik>1diers  of  Britain;  will  not  avail  ultimately  in  thfe  d6fc!nce  of 
tor  Mtlke,  as  the  integrity  of  Btitish  resources  can  ^lone  give^  t/i  pte^ 
s«Bt  aeeurtty,  And^  in  a  more  demote  degree,  aflbr^  tLfoini  and  a  Maeo^ 
of  ro/!^  and  redemption  to  the  proitrale  nation  ef  ^fope.'  ppi  8, 9.  « 

Tbis  image  of  a  ^  beacon  reidee^iug  t)ie  prpstrate^'  anci  the  Doye| 
use  of  tbe  terin  *  rally/  appear,  to  us  amply, to  jiis'tify'th^  jall^ut 
^nrato^s  confession  of .  the  j  bqldfxess  of  bis.  topg^ue :'  bold,  bowevei-^ 
is  the  plirases  are,  we  believe,,  that  we  understapc)  h^  meaning^ 
apd  ^e  cordially  ^gree  with  liim^.ilpat  it  must  b^  IQ  a|  very  /  remot^ 
wsgree*  indeed,  that  tjie  system  whicb  he.,reoominj^ds  cpuld  j^ 
mat  tkfikef  \p  rallying  or  rcjdf  eimii£|  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Vfnq  can  avoid  sypspathizipg  with  his  audience,  when  he  says,  o^ 
Sir  John  Moore,  *  I  ^pe  dke  ^qnpmittee  will  pardon  me,  ii  I  emploji 
iieW  mpt|lellt^in  ^ving  ar^pic)  sketchy  yet  faithful  portrait^  of  thia 
meritorious  officer/— We  ex|xect,opw  that  a  panegyric  it  at  ban^j 
but  General  <Tarletoi^  is  no  sucK  vulgar  master  of  the  art  of  emo^^ 
tipn,  and.  tp  our  iufi^itjs  delight  and  astonisl|inent^  we  tiiid  that  his 
feelii^  on  tbis  subject  are  altogether  inexpressible,  and  that  he 
'  VOL.  V.  NO.  X.  A  A  sobces 
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.adaces  his  grief  for  the  Iom  of  Sir  John  Moore,  «!ith  urafmniled 
e&motk  to  the  memory  of  Genenil  Wolfe.  With  great  trt,  kow- 
ever,  he  afterwards  unites  these  interesting  si^jectSr 

^  Posterity,*' lie  patheticallj  adds,  *  m  regretting  the  prenuMm  coih 
elusion  of  such  valuable  lives,  cannot  iadi  to  appreciate  the  isarked 
difertnce  which  resulted  from  their  deaths. — ^They  both  foo^t  sad 
conquered«r*  Wolfe  executed  the  plan  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and 
.a  victjory  gave  Eugland  possession  of  Que{b€C  and  Canada;  Moone  vihs 
employed  by  these  ministers/  (not,  we  suppose.  Lord  Chatham's  cabi- 
!netO  'and  although  he  evinced  genius,  intrepidity,  and  constaocy, 
which  he  sealed  with  his  blood,  his  army  embarked  with  a  heavy  loss 
'ind  great  diflliculty,  and'  (here,  of  course,  we  expect  that  Ae  parallel  is 
to  £ail,  and  thd  marked  d^erence  to  appear,  but  no)  ^  and  the  French 
foifces  have  ever  mce  been  banished  from  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain/ 

'  This,  we  believe, .  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  6f  sor- 
prize  ever  effected  by  the  art  of  an  orator. — Expectation  is  excited 
in  a  particular  direction;  but,  as  Mr.  Puff  ingeniously  obsen'es 
of  die  Beefeater, '  one  must  not  be  too  sure :'  for  a  momait  after 
we  find  that  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  subjects 
of  the  orator's  comparison;  both  fought,  both  conquered,  both 
suffered  great  loss,  both  were  killed,  add  the  French  were  bamshec^ 
inbodi  cstses,  ont  irf  the  province  ^wiiiobwiflrtbe  object  of  the  contest. 
In  the  same  atyle,  Generri  Tarleton  idludes  to  the  eiege  of  lisi^ 
m  1792,  and  die  expedition  to  Walcberen  in  1809 ;  bnt  we  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  say  more  on  these  points,  than  that  he  evinces 
nis  deep  historical  reading  by  informing  us  that  the  former  was  con- 
ducted by  Prince  Eugene,  and  his  accuracy  in  asserting,  diat  the 
latter  enterprize  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  fact  of  which 
we  believe  the  public  w^^  until  it  was  vouched  by  the  Lieul»- 
wuit*General,  in  ahs^ihite  ^pfioraooe. 

.  Nor  ,  is  his  geographical  knowle^e,  or  the  modesty  with 
which  h^ '  avails  nin^eif  of  it^  less  remarkable;  for  he  observes 
that  ^  k  would.be  supeiflaous  td  eounkerate  the  different  towns,  viU 
lages,  and  mbuntntis, '  which  were  occupied  by  the  ailiess,  or  die 
livers  th4t  were  passed,  betvreen  the  frontier  of  Portn^  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  XiJoimbra,  which  stands  almost  m  view  of  tfat 
Atlatitic  ocean.'  Again,  he  says,  witlf  equd  succinctn^^  and,  we 
believe,  with  equal  accuracy,  that '  die  map  of  the  Penidsolasbo^irs 
the  Pyranees,' 'me  frontier  of  Portugal,  and  Ifae  French  position  at 
iSahiarem.'  "Of  the  two  former  facts^'  we  were  already  aware; 
tte' Utter,  we  own,  is  somewhat  tkf#  to  us,  arid  we  thne- 
loii^Hath^  rej^ret  that  he  has  not,  in  a  note  at  lei^st;  Upedfied 
(R&  mai>  to  Which  he  Eludes.  Qvi  aototh^  Occasion, '  however,  he 
h&M  tl  indispedsabfe  to  be  more  illicit  'tHC'cixthimattoces  of  lo^ 
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.^(imdy  acQordiiq^y^  he  states  to  the  House  of  Common.<i  the 
_^  jar  iact  of  '  the  continuity  of  Woolwich  to  the  water,*  mean* 
io^  aj  we  suppose^  the .  river  Thames^  though  the  conteitt  would 
appear^  in  some  degree^  to  justify  an  opinion  that^  in  t^e  Liuuie-^ 
oaut-GeneraTs  ipap  this  arsenal  is  laid  down  on  the  hLa-sidei  aiul 
opposite  to  some  point  of  the  shores  of  the  Continent. 

We  feel  that  we  are  proceeding  to  greater  length  than  even  tlie 
merit  of  this  work  will  warrant ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  im* 
partii^  to  our  readers  Greneral  Tarleton's  conjecture  on  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  attack  at  Busaco.'  '  Some  Portugueze  had  es^ 
poused  the  French  side  of  tl^e  question,  and  it  therefore  occurs  to 
me  th^t  Uie  Gallo-Portugueze  persuaded  the  French  General  to  tryi 
at  all  riskS|  an  attack  on  the  British  and  Portugueze  when  formed 
bto  ope  line.'  .| 

This  is  generous;  this  is  noble.  He  will  not' insult  over  a  van- 
quidied  enemy ;  he  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  beaten  foe,  by 
attributing  either  misconduct  to  him,  or  ability  to  our  own  com^ 
minder ;  but  finding,  or  rather  fancying  that  there  was  in  the  ene* 
my's  ranks  a  poor  Portugueze  renegado,  he  dexterously  charges  all 
upon  him ;  and  a  certain  Marquis  D'Alomo  is  the  victim  whom  he 
decorates  with  Lord  Wellington's  wreaths,  and  sacrifices  at  the 
same  moment,  to  Massena's  fiune. 

We  are  now  rductantly  obliged  to  cloae  our  observations  on 
this  mteresting  performance.  The  Lieutenant  General,  like  C9I- 
dias  of  yore,  is  not  only  great  in  council  and  the  fifld, .  but'  also 
partakes  the  gift  of  prophecy.  M^^v?!^  xoxoov,  Bke  the  ancient,  h^ 
obviouifly  is ;  our  readers  will  probably  console  themselves  with  ad-* 
ding  that  he  is  also,  at  least  in  one  sense  of  the  words,  Mavhs  xaxo;, 
^He  prophesied  diat  the  denunciations  of  the  Moniteur  were  about 
to  he  fnlfilled,  and  the  English  driven  into  the  sea— that  Lord  Wel- 
lington's conduct  *  must  inevitably  lead  to  disaster  and  destruc- 
tion ;'  that  *  a  large  proportion  of  the  navy  of  England  was  soori 
to  be  employed  to  protect  and  receive  the  surviving  combatants 
of  the  British  army ;'  that  *  Massena  and  his  master  were  bring* 
ing  to  a  close  the  downfal  of  British  resources,  and,  with  a  fell 
and  malignant  joy,  alresfdy  contemplating  a  mortal  blow  agamst 
the  vitals  of  our  empire  and  our  constitution.' 

It  has  been',  in  all  ages,  the  sport  of  Fortune  to  defeat  the  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  of  th^'  best^and  wisest  of  mankind ;  can  we 
then  wander  that  such  has  been  ber  wanton  malice  in  the  present 
tfcef  On  the  very  evening  of  the  4tK  of  March,  at  the  very  hour'wfa^i^ 
fte  lieutenant-Qemeral  was  opening  these  dreadful  prospects  toth^ 
trembling  sei^ate  of  England,  Massena's  resolution  of  I'etreat  vral 
taken,  the  French  army  began  to  feel  the  agitated  dejection  of  *a 
flight,  the  invaders  were  *^bout  to  become  the  pursued,  the  future 

A  A  2  conquerors 
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conquerors  were  afreadj  defeated*  Not  efen  Ac  eloipicnt  deapoiH 
deticy  of  lieutenant-General  Tarleton  could  predict  for  our  rtrmy  the 
terror,  the  disgrace,  and  the  ruin  whU^h,  at  the  instaat  he  spoke,  en- 
veloped that  of  the  enemy ;  and  hardly  had  the  press  been  ddivered 
of  the  production  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  express  oor  ad- 
miration, when  Lord  Wellington's  dispatches  arrived  to  defeat  the 
labours  of  the  first,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  a  second  edition.  We, 
however,  are  not  so  unphilosophical  as  to  judg^  of  merit  merely 
by  events ;  and  we  trust  that  our  observations  wiU  have  convinced 
General  Tarleton  at  least,  that  the  result  of  the  canipugn  in  Por* 
tugal  has,  in  no  degree,  altered  our  oobion  of  his  sagaci^ ; 
and  we  doubt  not  diat  the  country  wiu  b^  pleased  to  hear 
that  he  still  preserves  his  spirit  and  his  principles  unshaken,  and, 
like  tibe  patnot  and  philosopher  of  old,  exclaims,  amid  the  re- 
verses of  fortune, 

Victox  causa  diis  placuiti  sed  victa  Catoni  I 


Aet.  VII.  jt  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  cf  the 
Chinese  Language;  including  Tables  of  the  Elementary  CAa- 
racters,  and  of  the  Chinese  Monosyllables,  fly  J.  MarBfamaa. 
Printed  at  Serampore.    1809-    4to.    pp.  116.     ' 

A  T  the  commencement  of  our  labours,"*  ive  laid  before  oar 
'^  readers  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  state  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Hiodos- 
tan.     We  ventured  to  defend  me  proceedings  of  its  membecs 

r'nst  the  attacks  of  their  opponents;  to  offer  some  apology  for 
quaintness  of  the  stile  in  whidi  th^  communicalioDs  are  usih 
ally  made,  and  to  reprobate  the  spirit  with  wliich  they  were 
examined.  Hie  writers  were  described  as  '  herds  of  low  bora 
and  low  bred  mftcimnics,*  whose  minds  were  pleiUifully  stored 
with  <  the  baseness  and  malignity  of  fenaticism ;  and  represented 
not  merely  as  '  voluntary  en£ustasts,'  but  as  the  most  stupid  of 
f  fools,"  «nd  most  disordered  of  *  madmen.'  Yet  at  the  very  time 
that  these  and  more  contumelious  epithets  were  heaped  upon 
them,  thoae  *  lo^  bom  and  law  bred  mechanics'  had  nuide  tfaem- 
selves  masters,  not  only  of  die  various  dialects  m>kea  oa  the 
peninsttla  of  India,  but  neariy  of  all  the  languages  of  Asia.  They 
had  irompleted  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  lannage  of 
bengal;  and,  as  we  then  observed,  were .  printing  me  Near 
Taittnnent  iu  most  of  the  other  languages  and  diafects  of  tha 
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,  tuid,  ill  fMir  of  fhemf  proceediuj^  widi  the  Bible.  It  tnigbt 
iut^  beem  •xpectedi  that  a  it^rd  for  taleots  and  exertKHM,  cer- 
tmmiy  of  no  ordinaiy  cut,  would  secure  the  possessors  of  them 
Hgumi  tke  shafts  of  ridicide ;  or,  at  least,  that  a  feeling  of  com- 
pftSsioQ  would  operate  in  6m>ur  of  a  class  of  men  who,  even  sup- 
pom^  theiti  to  be  ei^agfed  by  mistaken  2eal  in  a  work  of  super- 
arogatioo,  were  actuated  by  motives  purely  disinterested ;  and  had 
iroittiitarily  sacrificed  their  ease,  their  health,  their  friends,  and 
aoNintry,  without  hope  of  reward  in  this  world,  and  with  the  oer> 
taioty  of  eaicountering  difficulties  and  dangers  of  no  common 
kind.  Of  tlte  merits  of  their  labours,  whether  literary  or  religious, 
mod  those  of  their  unprovoked  assailants,  it  is  not  our  business  to 
eoler  into  ttiy  comparison ;  we  hasten  therefore  to  the  more 
pleMng  task  ot  examining  the  work  before  us,  in  the  course  of 
iriiicb  we  think  it  wiU  be  manifest,  that  the  mind  of  one,  at  leasts 
^  those  '  low  bom  and  low  bred  mechamcs'  is  stored  widi  spmer 
thing  better  than  *  die  baseness  and  malignity  of  fanaticism.' 

.Mr.  Mar^mao,  the  author  of  the  *  Dissertation  on  the  Chi* 
Beae  language,'  is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  SocieQF^ 
etiablishea  at  Serampore.  Havii^  acquired  a  considerable  know* 
led^  of  most  of  die  limgui^s  of  the  East,  his  attention,  it  seems^ 
waa  turned  towards  that  of  China,  the  acquisition  of  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  as  a  more  arduous  undertaking  than  that 
trf*  all  the  rest  united.  His  vigorous  mind,  however,  soon  broke 
through  every  obstacle,  and,  in  less  than  four  years,  mastered  this 
aagnimr  languid  so  completely,  as  to  enable  him  to  translate  a 
:rhi»sical  work^  written  more  tluin  2000  years  ago,  examine  two 
voluminous  commentaries  upon  it,  of  more  modem  date,  and,  by 
llie  asttstance  of  these  and  other  original  books,  to  compose  the 
{maent  Disaeriation,  which  will  be  found  as  complete  an  introduc* 
lion  to  the  study  of  die  Chinese  language,  as  the  Eton  grammar  is 
iadiat  of  the  Greek. 

The  ideas  of  if r.  Marshman  are  communicated  in  so  modest 
and  ooaasuoung  a  manner,  and  throw  so  much  lig^t  on  a  subject, 
1  in  itself,  and  but  little  understood,  that  we  cannot  deny 
I  the  satisfaction  of  accompanying  him  through  his  *  Dis*" 
i  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  of  the  Chinese  Language'—^ 
^  a  language  of  which'  he  intimates  that,  '  die  information  com* 
■MiniiBiiid  bears  a  stronger  resemblance  to  a  transient  flash  which 
aervea  merely  to  discover  the  size  of  an  object,  without  conveying 
any  distinct  idea  of  its  shape,  than  to  that  steady  light  which  i^ves 
■a  an  opportunity  of  oontemplating  it  at  leisure,  and  forming  a 
JMat  idea  of  its  pioportioas.' — p.  1. 

Nothing  dazzled  by  these  false  lights,  he  has  steadily  proceeded 
ia  his  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  Chinese  language^ 
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as  laid  down  in  Chinese  books  ;  the  result  of  winch  is  ibe  1^ 
conviction^  ^  that,  though  totally  different  in  its  natore,  it  b  little 
less  regular  in  its  formation,  and  scarcely  more  diflScuk  of  acqui- 
sition, than  the  Sungscrit,  d^e  Greek;  ov  even  the  Latin  language.* 

Mr.  Marshman  soon  discovered,  that  as  words,  in  other  lan- 
guages, are  formed  by  the  combination  of  certain  symbols  termed 
letters,  so  are  Chinese  characters  constructed  by  the  union  of  cer- 
tain imitations  of  the  objects  of  sense.  Iliis,  he  says,  broi^t  to 
his  recollection  an  observation  by  the  author  of  Hermes.  '  Every 
medium  through  which  we  exhibit  any  thii^  to  anotiier*s  contem- 
plation, is  either  derived  from  natural  attnhntesj  and  then  it  is  aa 
imitation,  or  from  arbitrary  aceidentSy  and  then  it  is  a  symbol — 
thus>  die  yfrord^  mountain  and  river,  ^iiich  do  not  exhibit  the  least 
idea  of  these  two  objects,  except  by  arbitrary  association,  must 
necessarily  be  arbitrary  syfnboh ;  so  also  characters,  intended  as 
imitations  of  natural  objects,  may  form  the  basis  of  another  me- 
dium of  communicating  ideas  totally  different  from  the  smnboUc 
medium.' — *  This/  adds  Mr.  Mardiman,  '  at  once  describes  and 
^defines  die  Chinese  characters.  They  are  imitations  of  natwral 
vhjects,  combined  in  a  variety  of  forms,  in  order  to  exliibit  diings 
«nd  ideas  **  to  the  contemplation  of  others." ' — p.  6. 

He  now  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  his  subject,  under  the 
three  following  heads,  on  each  of  whidi  we  shall  oner  some  obser- 
Tations. 

1.  Remarks  on  die  Chinese  characters. 

2.  The  sounds  or  die  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese  characters. 
S.  Remarks  on  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Chinese 

language. 

]^.  The  system  of  the  written  lai^;uage  of  China,  complicated 
as  it  appears  on  a  superficial  view,  turns  out,  in  fact,  to  be  ex-» 
tremely  simple,  and,  when  die  diaracters  are  properly  resolved  into 
Iheir  constituent  elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  these  previously 
acquired,  is,  it  would  seem,  not  only  easy  of  comprehension,  but 
possessed  of  advantages  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  alpha* 
betical  language.  The  number  of  these  elements  amounts  only 
to  two  hundred  and  fourtieen,  which  are  called  by  the  Chinese  Ttf^ 
moo,  or  mother  characters,  and  sometimes  ^ti,  or  ruling  cfaamdov; 
but  they  have  generally  been  dbtinguisheid,  by  the  Eunmean  mis- 
flionaries  in  China,  by  the  name  of  claves  or  keys.  By  the  varioaa 
combinations  of  these  mother  characters,  or  of  one  or  more  <if 
them,  with  parts  of  others,  are  all  thechanM^rs  in  the  language 
produced.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  acquiring  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  diem,  as  the  first  step  to  that  of  the  language,  nmsl 
be  obvious :  and^  to  facilitate  this,  Mr.  Marstunan  ha^  veiy  pro^. 

perly 
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p«1j  printed  them,  in  two  tabteS]^  in  ifhkh  they  am  arranged 
seventeen  classesy  the  number  of  lines  in  each  element  correspon 
ing  with  the  number  of  the  class  in  which  it  is  to  be  found.  T 
name  .of  each  element  is  also  annexed,  and  a  small  figure  sup< 
added,  to  denote  the  proper  accent;  next  follows  the  significatic 
and  at  the  end  are  hgures  expressing  the  number  of  characti 
classed  under  each  element  in  a  particular  dictionary  consulted  1 
tlie  aodior.  Thus,  at  one  view,  the  reader  is  presented  with  a  coi 
pleta  synopsis  of  the  wlaole  language^  and  the  system  upon  whi 
it  is  foundcNJ. 

*  Relative  to  the  orign  of  theje  elementary  characters,  we  are  h 
wholly  to  conjecture.  The  invention  of  twenty-four  elements  whic 
void  of  meaning  themselves,  should  yet  constitute  words,  signifying  1 
€ompaei  dbtinct  ideas,  has  been  esteemed  so  extraordinary,  as  almc 
to  transcend  the  powers  of  the  human  mind.  Whether  this  mode 
expressing  ideas,  or  the  imitative  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  be  the  roc 
ancient,  it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  latter  seum^  more  simp 
and  obvious.  However  difficult  it  might  be  to  invent  and  combii 
letters,  so  as  to  form  words,  to  which  ideas  were  to  be  affixed,  it  wou 
be  natural  for  a  person,  who  wished  to  retain,  or  convey  to  anothc 
fte  idea  of  an  object,  to  trace,  in  some  rude  manner,  an  imitation  < 
character  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  serve,  to  represent  it.  This 
evident,  not  only  from  the  example  of  travellers  and  others  unacquain 
ed  with  the  principles  of  drawing,  but  even  from  the  practice  of  chil 
ren,  who,  in  their  juvenile  frolics,  often  amuse  themselves  in  thus  a 
tempting  to  pourtray  objects  which  forcibly  strike  their  attention. 

'  The  first  eflbru  of  this  kind  would  probably  be  made  in  deltneatii 
objects  of  sense,  and  principally  those  of  sight.;  which,  on  examinir 
the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese,  we  find  to  be  the  cas* 
Whether  these  imitations  would  bear  any  particular  likeness  to  tli 
thing  represented,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  that  this  might  be  tfa 
design  oif  them  is  more  than  probable,  but  that  the  resemblance  shouh 
in  many  cases,  be  so  exact,  as  of  itself  to  demonstrate  the  object  r< 
presented,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Nor  is  any  thing  of  this  kin 
ratended  to  be  af^lh^ed  respecting  the  elementary  characters.  The 
are  laid  before  the  reader  simply  as  such ;  and  e\'ery  man  will  judg 
Ibr  himself  respecting  any  real  or  imaginary  resemblance  betwee 

too^  the  head ;  ,^^  thoQ^  the  hand ;  |N^^  m,  the  heart 

koo^  the  mouth;  and  the  characters  by  which  they  are  repn 

sented.' — p.  11. 

That  the  imitadve  mode  of  expressine  ideas  was  antecedent  t 
the  invention  of  any  alphabet^  is,  we  believe,  as  certain  as  that  th 
oral  preceded  die  written  language.  If  it  were  possible,  notwithstam 
}m  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  any  doubt  could  be  entertaine 

A  A  4  < 
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of  tlieexifteiioe  of . letters  ^flioat  ^  Gieeks  ill  the  tfge  of  Hoomt' 
it  ia  at  any  rale  maoifett  from  the  descriptioa  of  the  ahieMof  AcIuIp 
les,  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  paiotiog — an  wrt  whkh, 
in  it»  rudest  state,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist,  without  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  a  train  of  ideas  which  roust  lead  to  somethii^ 
approximating  to  a  written  character.  In  fact,  *  the  pi«ct3ce  of 
children  in  their  juvenUe  frolics'  is  precisely  what  may  naturpUj  b« 
supposed  to  take  place  among  a  people  in  a  state  of  barbariatia*  or 
jitst  entering  on  that  of  civilization.  The  imitation  of  the  form 
of  an  object  would  serve  as  the  sign  for  conveying  the  ianprepsio* 
qf  the  original  to  the  mind.  The  rudest  attempt  of  this  land,  on 
record,  is  probably  that  of  the  Patagonians  of  St.  Julien,  who 
had  no  better  mode  of  represepting  the  ship  of  Sir  John  Ifarbo* 
rough,  than  by  erecting  poles  in  the  midst  of  bushes.  The  wild 
Hottentots  of  Southern  Africa  have  advanced  a  step  beyond  this; 
being  in  the  habit  of  drawing,  on  the  smoodi  sides  of  their  cavei^ 
the  figures  of  the  animals  peculiar  to  the  deserts  which  they  iidia- 
bit,  tc^ether  with  representations  of  their  persecutors,  the  Dutch 
boors,  in  a  variety  of  postures ;  sometimes  accompanied  with  lines 
a(Ud  marks,  intended  probably  to  express  number  and  quality. 
The  painted  roll  of  the  Mexicans  went  yet  farther :  it  conveyed  to 
Montezuma  a  detailed  account  of  the  number,  rank,  and  equ^ 
ment  of  the  invaders  of  their  country. 

.  In  Uke  manner,  although,  as  Mr.  Marshman  says, '  we  are  left 
to  conjecture'  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Chinese  dementaiy 
cfaairacters,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  originally,  tbc^  were  repre- 
sentations or  outlines  of  sensible  objects.  All  the  Chinese  philolo- 
gists agreie  in  this  point ;  but  they  contend  that  such  were  not  the 
first  efforts  to  establish  a  written  character.  The  broken  and 
unbroken  lines  of  Fo-shee,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  variously  dis- 
pk)sed  in  circles,  squares  and  polygons,  which  constitute  the  most 
ancient  of  their  records,'  the  Ye-kingf  are  considered  by  them  as 
the  original  language  of  China ;  but  as  all  attempts  have  failed,  and 
among  otheis^  that  of  Confucius,  to  give  any  plausible  explanation 
of  this  ancient  record,  Uie  intention  of  it  must  be  considered  aa 
doubted. 
^  .  With  regard  t<»  the  present  characters,  the  moat  accredited  ef 
their  historians,  iSe-ma-Uiefiy  traces  them  back  to  the  reign  oi  HooHjf- 
tee,  about  2,500  years  before  Christ ;  at  which  assumed  period  their 
origin  is  sufficiently  marked  by  a  resemblance  to  die  objects  which 
they  were  employed  to  represent.  Many  of  these  have  been  pr^ 
served  in  successive  editions  of  their  ancient  books,  others  on  seals 
of  agate,  cups  of  serpentine  stone,  vases  of  porcclane,  and  a  va- 
riety of  articles  collected  as  o|bjects  of  taste.  Several  are  con- 
tained io  the  Jetter  of  P^re  Amiot«  addressed  froqi  Pekin  to  the 
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lUfalSaci^ly  of  London.  Itttoeappeafy  tbat /^cr]gioaUym<s 
presented  die  iun^  which  is  now  ^j..  The  mooo  ^vas  "jQ ,  now 
^.ThemiiMlbofsnythmg  was  cxprtjssed by  (t),lnowal  j 
anouitain  was  ^j^vVy  ,  now  ^J^  :  a  6M  j^^p  !"»  tm* 
daigone  little  aUeratim,  being  ftill  written  1^  ;  a  sheep  was 
\^p^  ,  now  ^pr  ;  amouth,  t^JJ?*-  >  now  \^ ;  a  chariol 
eL  or  ^,  now  ^^;  agate  M  .now  f  ^. 


These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew,  tliat  Chinese  characters 
were  originally  intended  as  so  many  signs  of  sensible  objects,  and 
that  tbey  ^  bore  a  likeness  to  the  thii^  represented/  For  the  indi^ 
vidoal  objects,  first  selected  to  form  the  basis  of  the  grand  medjuni 
of  coainianication,  we  must  refer  to  the  two  tables  of  the  eleman- 
Ivy  characters,  where,  as  Mr.  Marshman  observes,  we  shall  6mA 
dnt, 

They  include  the  most  remarkable  objects  of  nature,  as  the  sun,  the 
ma^  a  river,  a  mountain,  fire,  water,  earth,  wood,  stone,  &c. ;  the 
pQaci]Md  parts  of  a  house ;  as  well  as  those  utensib  most  in  use,  as  a 
we,  a  spoon,  (or  chop-stick,)  a  seat,  a  box,  a  staff,  &c.  nor  are  the 
grsod  supports  ^f  life  omitted,  grain,  pulse,  flesh,  fish,  6ec.  nor  the  prU 
may  relations  of  life,  father,  mother,  son,  dau^ter,  however  difficult 
to  be  represented.  We  find  not  only  characters  to  denote  the  body,  but 
aho  the  soul  pr  spirit,  as  well  as  certain  articles  of  worship.  Qualities, 
tinmgh  somewhat  more  difficult  of  representation,  are  not  wholly  omitted, 
dtfacmgh  the  elementary  characters  expressive  of  these  scarcely  amount 
tothuty ;  among  which  will  be  found  however  such  as  are  most  obvious 
to  the  senses,  as  straight,  crooked,  creat,  small,  high,  &c.  To  express 
•dioM  by  apiNropriate  symbols  would  seem  btill  more  difficult ;  accord- 
Nigty  we  find  that  this  class  is  even  smaller  than  the  foregoing ;  a  few 
mever  are  admitted  which  signify  the  most  common  ^tions  of  Ufe ; 
Sttchas,  to  see,  to  speiUc,  to  w^,  to  run,  &a  Such  then  arc-  the  ideas 
npresented  by  these  elements,  which,  as  they  compose  the  other  charac- 
ters, may  be  justly  termed  the  Alphabet  if  the  Ckinesc  Laaguage,  or 
UHTATivE  medium  of  coummunication/  (pp.  13, 15). 

Much 
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Much  as  we  admire  the  iogenoitj  of  duB  '  ImiMioe  Atpkabtii 
•we  cannot  fee  bUpd  to  theifonM^eaiidmjudicioiu  aeketioa  of  ti^ 
objects  represented  by  the  characters,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as 
we  fonmerlj  observed,  are  butiH^suited  to  a  general  dass^cation 
of  ideas  under  their  respective  ^ementary  beads.  No  stronger 
proof  of  this  is  wanting,  than  the  inequality,  in  point  of  namlxr, 
i>f  the  cbarPQtersarnai|^  under  each  elenieot.  Thus  while  some 
-are  the  roots  or  primitives  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  characten^ 
'odiers  can  boast  only  of  twoM>r  three,  and  som^  of  them  in  £ict  are 
eaKplodtd  altogether. 

*It  may  not  be  unenteriaining  to  fhe  curious  mmd,  to  notioe 
the  degree  cf  proportion  in  which  these  respective  elements  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  other  characters.  CAsv,  arass  or  v^etation 
in  general,  mm,  water,  and  mookf  wood,  hold  the  first  rank,  the  Utter 
havmg  1232  characters  into  which  it  enters^  #oi,  water,  1333; 
and  choUf  vegetation,  no  less  ttttsa  1423.  The  elements  which,  next  to 
these,  receive  the  greatest  number  of  characters,  are  those  which  lepie- 
sent  the  hand,  the  mouth,  and  the  heart,  the  first  standing  at  the  head 
of  101 2 ;  die  second  claiming  as  its  quota  983 ;  and  the  third  9^.  Nee^ 
the  element  for  a  woman,  rante  next,  standing  at  the  head  of  834 ;  while 
vtm  that  for  a  man,  includes  only  7^9 ;  but  vy,  the  element  int^Mled  to 
denote  reptiles,  has  underneath  it  a  class  containing  804.  After  these 
Mlow  gntu,  a  word,  which  includes  in  its  class  734 ;  and  kyam  or  kymi^ 
fold/  imder  which  are  placed  719  characters.  See,  the  character  for  silk, 
•r  any  thing  fine  and  delicate,  and  chok,  a  bamboo,  that  notable  instru- 
ment of  government  among  the  Chinese,  claim  each  an  equal  number, 
namely  §72.  Yok^  flesh,  soa,  a  mountain,  mookj  the  eye,  and  ckok^ 
the  foot,  rank  next,  and  include  each  of  them  somewhat  more  than  500 
characters  ;  as  does  Htm,  the  element  expressive  of  a  bird.  The  ele- 
ments which  represent  earth,  stone,  disease,  clodiing,  and  jeweb, 
contain  each  somewhat  above  400  characters  in  their  respective  classes  | 
as  do  mo,  a  horse,  and  kkm  a  dog ;  while  yut  a  day  ;  /on,  a  knife  ;  ckee^ 
:a  place ;  mif ,  rice  ;  and  ckeok,  motion,  stand  each  at  the  head  of  some- 
what more  than  300*.  Thus,  tkirty  of  these  elements,  expressive  of  the 
primary  objects  of  sense,  enter  into  the  composition  of  nearly  twenif 
thousand  characters,  which  probably  constitute  the  better  half  of  the  cha- 
ractcn  included  in  the  language/ 

*  If  some  elements  however  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  very  great 
.  number  of  characters,  others  will  be  found  to  have  so  few,  as  scarcely  to 
entitle  them  to  a  place  among  the  elements.  The  six  characters  which 
compose  the  class  of  one  stroke  beside  being  all  obsolete,  except  ^#,  one^ 
include  toother  only  95  characters,  and  one  of  them  only  two.  Amoi^ 
Ihosc  consisting  of  many  strokes,  are  to  be  found  40,  the  respective 
classes  of  which  contain  no  more  dian  20  characters  each,  and  some  of 
them  only  ten  ;  the  whole  40  containing  only  6l5.  There  are  20  others, 
which  contain  from  20  to  35  each ;  Ae  aggregate  amounting  to  syi* 
Thus  tighiy'-four  of  these  elements  include,  in  the  whole  of  their  classes, 
only  1427  characters,  which  is  but  four  mate  than  the  number  placed 
nnder  ckouy  vegetation,  &c/  (p.  14.) 

Hence 
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'  Hence  h:  is  evident  tfant  tfae'eDbcfnre  etements  zBkjnut.ofiy  15 
ttboat  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  that'  the  remainder  occur  in 
'eat«V|ik>^itiony  nearly  in  the  same,  or  even  a  less  proportion  than  the 
letters  x  and  z  in  the  English  language.  This  fact,  which  we  con- 
tidks  as^  completely  estabushed,  must  afford  con^idc^rable  suti.^;  taction 
to  ^Ose  who  incline  to  study  the  Chinese  language,  e3}?€clally  when 
they  are  fardier  informed^  that  the  whole,  that  is  tUe  ti^eiui  and 
practical  part  of  ity  contains  only  vhowt  thirt^-jive  tlwumnd  cha- 
racters. For  although,  by  the  permutation  of  the  ^14  elenieot^^  the 
number  might  be  extended  almost  to  any  amount ;  yot  the  introduc- 
tion »i  a  new  character  into  conunon  use  is  an  mnovatiun,  which 
nothing  shoit  of  the  Imperial  sanction  can  force  upon  the  old  uita- 
lilifbni^nt. 

The  language,  dien,  being  thus  limited,  the  probability  is  that, 
111  the  operation  of  combining  the  letters  of  an  European  alphabet 
V>  form  syllables,  and  the  elementary  characters  of  the  Chinese  to 
form  compound^)  the  advantages  will  preponderate  on  the  side  of 
the  latter ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  made  up  of  signiii* 
cant  or  expressive  elements,  which  is  not  the  case  either  with  regard 
to  the  formation  of  syllables  or  words  in  other  langui^es.  We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Marshman  in  supposing 
the  Chinese  characters  much  easier  to  acquire,  than  the  Sanscrit 
alphabet,  which  has  more  than  six  hundred  combinations  of  syllabic 
characters  perfectly  distinct ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  a  Chi- 
nes^ youtf^  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  two  hundred  and  four* 
teen  elementary  characters,  stands  on  much  higher  ground,*  with 
respect  to  "sl  farther  acquaintance  with  the  language,  dian  an  EInglish 
one,  who  has  mastered'  the  syllables  ^  btay  ble^  hit,  8cc.  which 
Dyche  has  collected  to  the  number  at  least  of  two  thousand,  and 
which,  thoush  destitute  of  meaning,  are  in  reality  die  elements  of 
the  English  language.'  But  though  we  admit  the  fact,  we  must 
protest  against  the  aptitude  of  Mr.  Marshman's  illustration.  If  the 
elements  of  the  English  language  are  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  we  should  suppose  that  its  sig- 
nificant monosyllables,  especially  those  from  Teutonic  radicals, 
nuigjit  take  precedence  of  those  combinations  of  letters  '  which 
Dyche  has  collected,'  and  which,  we  hope,  are  in  a  state  of  rapid 
progress  from  the  school-room  to  the  grocer's  shop,  ,  In  point  of 
fact,  the  English  monosyllables  sigiiificai»t  of  the  '  objects  of  sense', 
are  teo  times  more  numerous  than  the  significant  elements  of  the 
Chinese  language ;  and  we  can,  therefore,  see  no  reason  why  aq 
Stilish  youth,  employed  in  acquiring  sense  as  well  as  sound,  should 
iiot  stand  on  an  equality,  at  least,  with  one  of  China :  but  let  ua 
bear  Mr.  Marshman. 

*  Unite,  for  instance,  two  of  these  syllabic  dements,  bar  isnd  .be^* 

These 
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^h686  indhnd  ibirni  &  wevn,  whieli  coBteyt  n  'oomplftBr  idcft,  BtMijr, 
lUialof  a  maft  wcamomtA  todia^  butdi^ia  them«  aiid  whaCMmtaifte 
4o  Ihey  afibrd  in  guiding  the.  miad  lo  the  meiiiiiig  of  tha  coispei»i 
.\v0rd9*  or  even  in  recollecting  it  when  known  ?  this  however  is  aeldom  the 


case  with  the  Chinese  elements.     If  we  take  the  character 

Vhich  denotes  the  man  who  shaves,  or,  more  properly,  die  operation 
ffeelf,  we  shall  find  Aat,  although  it  might  be  difficult  to  guess  the  mean. 
Ingof  the  word  from  merely  viewing  die  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 


i 


lo»,  ^  inatrament,  or  the  actkm  af  cutting,  and 


r^X ;  yet  when  once  known,  these  may  assist  the  mind  in  lecoUedil^ 
character  by  acaociation  of  ideas.  What  is  th^re  again  in  the  elemeiits 
of  the  English  word  hum^  which  would  either  suggest  the  idea  of  fire,  ffi 
.enable  a  person  to  recsl  it  when  known^  otherwise  than  by  arbitrairf 

association  ?  whereas  in  the  Chinese  character  "^^^^^  fo^^"^  vW(;h 

lias  beneath  <^9'>^  fi>i  ^^  character  for  iire,  and  above,  ^  character 

^MT    mok^  woody  repeated,  to  denote  a  forest,  it  requiies  little  ht 


>oujr  to  recal  the  idea.     The  same  may  be  said  of    p»^M^^>ha]ip 

i;ry,  composed  ^^  ^tV  5"*^^  ^  *^^    r^L    *"^*  ^^'*  ^^^  of  atho* 

sand  others.  The  Chinese  then,  formed  on  the  imitative  plan,  firoro  «if" 
nificant  elements,  must  possess  advantages,  with  respect  both  to  ptiotf 
acquisition  and  subsequent  recollection,  which  are  found  in  few  Uor 
guagea  formed  on  the  symbolic  plan.'  (pp.  201.) 
'  Our  readers  may  perhaps  recollect  that,  in  our  review  of  the 
Ta-tsing-leu-lee,  we  explained  the  principles  upon  which  the  com* 
binadon  of  the  elements  inlo  compound  characters  is  grounded; 
that  we  considered  the  plan  as  admimbly  adapted  for  the  groiinrf- 
work  of  an  universal  lnu;^uag*;,  but  marred  in  the  execittioa; 
that  the  scarcity  of  the  representations  of  general  ideas,  in  ihe  el»- 
mmfary  ctiarmctem,  unfitted  tli(?tn  for  a  systematic  classification  «f 
otif^t^  I  ioH  iliaf  riiaaet;  m  cspric^  uppeared  to  ha^e  led  to  the 

^r^     :  r   I'  ''     I.  M        'Hie   luminous  view   wliich  M^* 

ui»»  ■ii»ni  y**   iiiv-  r^ui'i-^t,  liaj  emiiiritied  ui  i"  ^^ 

I  Ml  must  tiDTTOcin^i^    Th*  ooJDp«3»«* 
i  »f  the  bcM^.  ,  , 

cpiaic^f 
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^ym.   Mmttmdk^  BJmerUtHm  m4kiCkimH  LM^jm^e.    Ml 

MqfoBy  whik  itcomplttdj  dbpels  the  ilkwioii  of  an  uaiversal  aad 
fftiaapbicil  diaracDer  tealmi  m  the  initiitivit  system  «f -  Cln^ 
Btee  wntiiigy  however  nearly  in  theory  it  may  a(^ar  to  approach  it. 
StiB)bfrMrever,eiKmghreiiia]ii»oflbBiiigeniocuMb  ta'excite  our 
jdiiwdHiW;  and  td  account  for*  the  tetragavant  notiona^iftertaiDed 
of  k  Irjr  TamnAcat  and  otfaeis ;  wbo>  rdyina  ^  iM'^vaj^  and 
deelanMtory  acceuats  tonimitted  by  <he  I'teacfa  'nannonafiefl^ 
BKomed  as  a  ftict,  that  ^  knovvledge  of  the  ^tnentary  cha^ 
licton  alone  would  lead  to  the  meanii^  of  their  f  avioua  -coaii^ 
hinations;  or,  in  oiher  words,  constituted  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole  iMigaa^e^  T\m  coilclmion  waadrawtt  froan  a  sttppo^tkm 
dM  diere  existed  a  coostant  affinity  between'  the  significatidn  of 
every  eompoaad  cbanMi^er  and  that  of  its  oontponenrdemeHfOiL 
MfiManhmamy  indeed,  tells  us  *1tM  this  view  of  it  «ticea|^peai«d 
ia«atiQttdi>  an tonu^ him,  (cft Bmsie  tmtyifi^sdtisied^with  Akex^ 
alttatioir  of  eiw#y«haractet,  m  which  b^  could  not  recbgam  the 
idea  expresa^d  by  (ta  ei^sents.  An  etamtnation,  hoM/^ver,  of  ^ 
int}Mmi  dictionaiy  of  Kaunf^ee^  eotivinced  him  6f •  his  n^takei. 
He  found,  it  is  true,  the  parte  of  ei^ery  compound  character  ac*^ 
cumtely  described,  but  was  selden  gratmed  \inth  an  explanation  of 
the  meaping,  sa  deduced  from  its  eon$tiioenl  elements. 

*  Indeed/  continues  he,  '  the  nzdure  offings  seems  to  forbid  our  ex- 
pecting this  iii  thfe  Chinese  characters  :*'for,  hot  to  say  that  a  great  part 
of  this  as  well  as  ether  languageiB  on  the  *9ymbolic  plan,  map  have  beert 
ibrmed  rather  by  chance  than  Miy*  determinate  rule,  the  elenienO  *of 
Ite  Chinese  language  are  little  more  'than  two  htiTKti*ed,  while  the 
Greek  roots  exceed  three  thousand*  Whoever  considers,  therefore,  that 
niiety  of  ideas  which  must  aecesiarily  be  expressed^-say  by  thirty 
^asand  characters— will  perceive. that  it  iascgrcely  possible  for  the 
iseaaiDg  of  these,  in  every  in^t^DCC,  to  be  clearly  and,  jJi^tinctly  de« 
dttced  from  the  combination  of  only  two  hundred  and  fourteen  piimary 
characters,  representing  principally  objects  of  sense.  Not  to  add, 
with  the  ingenious  Barrow,  that  the  sense  is  sometimes  so  hid  in  raet^ 
phor,  that  though  all  the  component  parts  of  a  character  are  welt 
tmder^toud,  the  meaning  may  yet  remain  in  obscurity.*    p.  ^3. 

This  is  doubtless  a  fair  and  correct  view  of  the  subject.  In 
QiSQy  characters,  the  plain  and  obviou3  ineaning  arises  immediately- 
out  of  their  component  elements  ;  there  are  others,  again,  whose 
s^ntfication  may  be  guessed  at  from  some  remote  affinity  with  one 
or  more  of  them ;  but  it  is  probable  that  die  composition  of  the 
greater  part  can  no  longer  be  traced^  **^  the  ideas  which  gave  them 

WrdL    In  the  chsracter  koong    An  -i^  f  a  foreigner^  fpjr  instance, 

the 
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^  'oomfomat  pivrti  ^41  •wbiok  tfe 


^^  40t.VO9^r  ^fi4fZmL 


jbdiify  abowy  di*  coniieoti(Ni  is  not  tery  ii|MMWtQt  belwfteitltb# 
tootruidTlbe  oompomicL  Yet  if  iti  ootild  be  Aiewn.tbit  th^^ftM 
tttmnfptrt  -wIm^  entered  China,  carried  hovi^  ef  a  laq^Isixa  tfiln 
the  natiiv^  tbare  <wouId  be  notMogji^iery  absurd  ia  supposing  ihaib 
to  have  denoted  fo#ei|neniby  thisname.  We  havst  so.mwa^riM^ 
stances,  in  our  own  lai^uage,  of  .worda  composed  of  digiiiiiaaQt 
syllables,  "whose  meaning  is  yet  not^dhvious^  tbat.we  need,  nottbt 
startled  ob  meeting  with  ^nailar  idiffioilties  in  tbe  Cbia^^e*         .1  .*. 

On  a  IbrBier  occasion  Meiexhibiied  so>naaily  exarapMi  (md 
nnQr  otben  are  to  be  foumi  in  the  .MedUafUf^ts  SimMM  Fonry 
moat,  the  Musaum  Sinicum  of  Bayer,  Barrows  Travels  in'Cbiilii* 
«id  the  Linhyt  of  ConAicins)  in  which  actoae  affinity  19  appaspt 
between  the  compound  charteters  and  their  eleAients^  tiuit  we  ahodd 
not  easily  be  persuaded  to  abandbn  thb.  beanlifiiil  and  philosophical 
part  of  the  system.  That  it  oi^y  have  been  carried.  tOo.fiir,  is  1^ 
probable,  and  the  French  misaionariesimay  in  this,  as  in  many  otWr 
points,  have  exalted  Chinese  ingenuity  to  too  hkb  a  pilch.;  I^t  that 
It  fonned  no  "nconsiderable  part  of  die  origimu  plan  upon  which 
die  written  character  was  constructed,  Mfe  have  not  only  the  testi- 
mcMiy  of  the  Chinese  writers  of  all  ages^  but  the  more  important 
evidence  of  our  own  senses.  Were  it  necessary,,  ind^,  yve  could 
offer  a  thousand  examples,  in  all  of  which  th^  compound  ideas, 
expressed  by  the  character,  are  distinctly  produced  from  the  simple 
el^ents.  And  if  Mr.  Marshman  was  disappointed  in  not  succeed^ 
lEtt  in  his  analysis  as  often  as  he  wished,  by  consulting  the  dictionary 
of  Kaimg'sheey  we  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  lus  expectatioas 
would  have  been  amply  gratified  by  examinbg  a  Chinese  woric  on 
grammar  and  philology,  called  Choue-ouen.  The  iihperial  diction- 
ary of  Kaung'shee  is  to  the  Chinese  precisely  what  that  of  Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  us,  ^  a  dictionary  of  the  language,  in  which  the  cha* 
racters  are  deduced  from  their  originals,  ai^  illustrated  in  their  di£- 
lerent  significations,  by  examples  from  the  best  writers.'  It  does 
all  diis  completely,  and  it  professes  to  do  nothing  more. 

What  we  have  stated  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  disappointment 
experienced  by  Mr.  Mardiman ;  whom  we  were  not  displeased  to  find 
acknowledging,  in  almost  every  example  adduced,  that  '*•  the  signi- 
ficant elements'  might  be  trac^  in  their  compounds.  Thus,  be  tells 
us,  a  district  or  division,  ^«Mposed  of  one  hundred  men,  is  pah 

I  |=c>  »  aoompound  of  jfuir  4  ,  a  man,  and  ^T    pat,  a  hun- 
dred. 
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Ml  Mmkmad'B  Bmmiaikm^mihe  Chinae  Ttrngtrnge,  SB 
4n4>  3ftm|^5i^  toyik,  whicbiftcottpMedof  P^,  iMMi/ii 
^^oow,  md^^  /roil,  a  mouth,  innj  probably,  b^  thiukiy  kaCTf 
soine  aUusion  to ihe idea  conveyed ;  as  may,  also^  Jcm^^'^^'^ 
iMiq^  composed  of  moon,  jj  >  a  door,  and  JSL^  gg^,  the  ear. 
But  chun  K4^  f  to' pass  in  and  out,  which  ia  formed  of  pH 

taoon,  a  door,  and  nee  "^^ ,  a  female,  'could  ilot  surely,  con6- 

mies  Mr.  Marshmui,  si^^est  the  idea  of  bin^diw  up  the  f^  of  die 
females  from  their  birth,  in  order  to  incapacitate  them  for  this  motioa 

b  riper  years/  Again,  the  character^  '^O  ^  S^^^'  ^^  becBq^eased, 

fonned  by  turn  '\^,  die  heart,  and  iou  '^Tt  ^  a  knife,  placed 

above  it,  may,  he  thinks,  allude  to  the  pain  occasioned  .by  the 
i;  and  though  it  does  not  immediately  follow  that  trai^ 


^fC^Ty  perverse,  being  composed  of  ^"*f^    ff'oiig,  to.  reign,  an4 

^\   sum,  the  heart  *  should  be  intended  to  intimate  that  the 

hMt  is  perverted  by  ambition,'  yet,  m  his  opinion>  even  '»this  as« 
aociation  of  ideas  assists  in  recollecting  the  character/  We  have 
taken  al  random  the  following  compounds  from  the  l^wkfjfCyyfhidi 
neat  least  2000  old,  merely  to  shew  that  the  connection  between  the 
fmaspoHiwI  and  simple  ideu  is  not  a  modern  thventiou;  thtts  'Ak 

^^71^^,  easey  comfort;  a  compound  of  ^1^  ho,   rice,   and 

l^  kou,  mouth.    '^^^  tien,  the  material  heiH^a^  J^t  moit 

frequently. 
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freqiK^lly  the  ^d^y,  ropyou»<^dl  of    ^^to/g^^^wd 

^  4>iie;  tfaeg/ti/^  oMe*     r^  a^  cAee^  to  govern,  ^"^W  ^eoMoti 

are  /^  /^  teAeoM,  a  faambob,  and    ^^%  ifcAfu,  a  ctappng 

iMMse,  the  ftroka  «f  the  bamboo ;  a  v^ry  expressive  character  to  a 

Chinese.  ^r%A^^kheu,  proud,  haughty,  is  composed  of     /QS^ 

■  {  .J 

A«i,'  high,  and  jg^  wa,  a  horse*    We  agree,  tben,^  with  Mr. 

Marshmtum  that 

'  To  those  who  delight  in  tracing  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  dif- 
ferent aatioos  and  ages,  and  in  observing  the  various  ways  in  which  it 
oofQbines  the  ideas,  it  will  be  entertaining  to  notice  the  as80ciati(m  of 
ideas  which  must  have  given  birth  to  the  formation  of  many  of  these 
compoujids ;  and  while  their  quaintness  may  perhaps  occasioii  a  mile, 
the  degree  of  connection  observable  in  them  forbids  our  thinking  they 
could  l^  formed  entirely  without  desigp.'    p.  25. 

To4is8ist  the  learner  in  the  analysis  of  compound  characters,  se^ 
vera!  examples  are  given  of  such  as  consist  of  three,  four,  and 
more  primary  elements;  and  the  difference  is  carefiilly  pointed 
Ottt  between  those  M'hich  contain  so  many  distinct  and  sepantlv 
vnes,  and  such  as  are  compounded  of  parts  that  have  been  pt^ 
tiotisly  united,  and  assumed  anothtr  name  and  meaning;  ef  w 

land  one  example  will  be  suflicient.    5e«  c!Si  P<^try,  is  cdapr 

posed  of  ^n  ^  ,  a    w^d,    ^^  tkoo,  die  earth,  and  U^ 
ehm,  a  measure ;  but  the  two  latter  had  previously  been  united  itf 


tktt  chira^er  ^^  chkeey  a  teoipla;  Ae  real  coadpound  pvtso^ 

'  Metitf^are  therefore  '  a  word'  and  <a  temple/  On  thjs  accoa^ 
Mr.  Marshman  veiy  properly  cauticms  die  learner  <  how  he  at- 
tempts to  derive  the  meaning  from  the  smalls  divisions  of  a  cbr 
meter,  rather  dian  the  larger/  p.  £9. 

Hie  remaining  observations  on  die  mode  of  compoundin  cbs« 
ratten^  wfll  bf  found  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  student.    Indeed 

the 
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the  principiJ  aim  of  die  author  seeois  to  he  that  of  remo^g.. 
Amb  difficulties  by  which  it  *wts  supposed  to  i)e- obstructed;  of 
these,  not  the  least  was  that  arisii^  from  the  iitiniense  number  of 
characters  required  to  be  known  %  a  proficient'  in  the  languagei 
This  nuuib^,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  French  missionarie^i 
was  not  less  than  dO,000.  So  formidable  an  undertaking  was  sufficient 
to  repress  the  most  ardent  mind  in  the  ver>'  outset  of  its  studies^  and,, 
we  doubt  not,  has  tended  to  discourage  many  from  attempting  it  at 
all.  It  turns  out,  however,  an  exaggerated  statement,  qaade 
without  the  least  authority.  Mr.  Marshman  took  the  trouble  of 
ascertaining,  by  a  careful  estimate,  the  number  oi  characters  con«« 
tained  in  Kaung-shee^s  dictionary,  and  he  found  them  not  to  exceed 
35,000,  many  of  which  were  synonims.  This  number,  then,  may 
be  assumed  as  the  full  amount  of  the  effective  characters  in 
the  Chinese  language,  which  cuts  off  at  once  more  than  half  of 
the  labours  of  the  student ;  and  even  of  this  half,  one  third  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  business.  Five 
thousand  characters,  indeed,  made  up  of  significant  elements,  each 
Comprehending  a  distinct  and  complete  idea,  must  be  equivalent 
to  at  least  10,000  of  our  words,  a  number  which  exceeds  what 
18  required  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  1^. 

The  generally  receiveiDi  opinion;  then,  is  erroneous,  that  the? 
dmracters  in  the  Chinese  language  are  more  numerous  diau  the; 
words  hi  other  languages.  Scapula's  Lexicon  contains  about 
44/XX)  words,  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  more  than  45,000,  exclu- 
sive of  nearly  10,000  proper  names,  and  Johnson's  Dictionary  full 
45,000.  To  shew  how  few  cliaracters  are  necessary  to  com})ose  a 
work,  on  any  particular  subject,  we  may  observe  that  the  whole  of 
Ac  text  of  die  Ta-tsing-leu-Iee,  consisting  of  more  than"  100,000 
characters,  does  not,  actually,  comprehend  more  than  1,860  different 
ones.  This  also  appears  to  be  the  cas^  with  regard  to  the  work  of 
Confucius,  translated  by  Mr.  Marshman,  in  which  we  should  guess 
die  number  of  distinct  characters  not  to  exceed  J, 000.  The 
eonstroction  of  the  language  is  extremely  simple,  and  infinitely 
less  difficult  than  the  Sanscrit,  of  which,  we  are  told  by  the  author, 
he  has  done  little  more  than  digest  the  elements,  after  a  diligent 
labour  of  seven  years ;  whereas,  in  the  course  of  four,  he  acquired 
a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese,  the  syntax  of  whidi 
he  found  so  easy,  that  the  attainment  of  about  thirty  prepositive 
and  auxiliary  characters  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  gram- 
mar. ' 

Mr.  Marshman  has  taken  some  pains  to  collect  information  re- 
specting the  dictionaries  of  established  reputation  in  China.  The 
earliest  work  of  this  kind,  wliich  is  still  appealed  to  as  hi^  autho- 
rfty,  h  mentioned,  -in  the  introdiiction  to  the.  Ivtperilfi^  XHctionary, 
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as  a  cotnpikticm  made  by  the  learned  tiader  the  dkedadn  of  an' 
Emperor  of  the  family  of  the  Han^  which  mounted  the  tfaronr 
nearly  200  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Six  other  compUationf 
of  this  kind  were  edited  at  successive  periods,  each  containing  cor- 
rections and  improvements  of  that  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
and  such  additions  as  were  made  to  the  language  in  the  intervening 
periods.  Hie  last  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Dictionary  of  Kaung" 
skee. 

*  In  this  dictionary  are  the  forms,  the  names,  and  the  diflerent  senses 
of  the  characters  defined  and  sup|>orted,  with  a  fulness  and  precision, 
which  scarcely  admit  of  improvement.  The  arrangement  too  is  so 
flmple,  and  yet  so  perspicuous,  that  one,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
Chinese  characters^  may,  in  a  few  hours,  make  himself  master  of  it 
with  perfect  ease.  The  only  desideratum  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese, 
is  a  translation  of  this  dictionary ;  and  in  this,  nothing  is  necessary  be- 
side merely  renderio^  it  into  English  in  the  order  in  which  it  lies :  it 
being,  in  my  opinion,  almost  impossible  for  mi  European  to  alter  it  to 
advantage.'    p.  108. 

Here,  then,  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Companv  to  shew  their  re^pard  for  the  interests  of 
science,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  neglect  which  has  sometimes 
been  brought  against  them  on  that  score.  From  the  delight 
which  Mr.  Mar^man  appears  to  feel  in  the  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese  langui^,  '  a  study/  he  observes,  *  which  connects  so 
nuch  pleasure  with  the  labour,  that  it  will  probably  never  be 
lelinquished  but  witli  life;'-*we  should  select  him,  of  all  mao- 
kind,  for  such  an  undertakii^.  It  would  require  but  a  small 
degnee  of  encouragement  to  prevail  on  so  zealous  and  indtis- 
^ous  a  student,  to  engage  in  such  a  cause ;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  die  great  number  of  characters  contained  in  the  iMre- 
sent  *  Dissertation,'  and  from  the  neat  and  accurate  manner  in  which 
they  are  executed,  the  work  might  as  well  be  carried  on  at  Seram- 
pore  as  in  Loudon.  Such  a  translation  would  supersede  the  pnn 
Jected dictionary  by  Messts.  Langl^s  and  De  Guiraes,  from  the 
characters  collected  by  Fourmont ;  and  a  well-timed  liberality  ontbt 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,  would  thus  confer  on  Ei^land 
the  credit  of  giving  to  Europe  a  work  of  unquestionable  authorhyi 
free  from  those  spurious  characters  and  forced  explanations,  whicfa 
are  foisted  into  all  the  manuscript  dictionaries  compiled  by  the 
French  Missionaries. 

2.  We  now  come  to  ^t  p^t  of  Mr.  Marshman's  book,  which 
treats  of  *  the  pronimciatton  of  the  Chinese  characters,'  which  are 
not,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed,  addressed  to  the  eye  aloo^ 
bt)t  have  each  a  name.  Were  this  indeed  not  the  case,  it  would 
be  a  language  fit  only  for  the  Ahpi  Secard's  academy  of  mutes^ 

Msny 
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Many  of  the  characters  have,  it  is  true,  the  nme  name,  and  hence 
the  pronunciation  of  them  is  liable  to  some  ambiguity;  less,  how** 
ever,  than  might  be  supposed,  from  the  great  disproportion  between 
the  number  of  characters  and  words,  the  former  being  to  the  latter 
at  least  as  twenty  to  one.  Here  then  a  question  naturally  suggests 
itself — Since  the  Chinese  have  no  knowlec|ge  of  an  alphabet,  how 
do  thej.acquire  the  name  of  any  new  or  unknown  character  which 
presents  itself?  The  fact  is,  that  the  Chhiese  hare  an  alphabet ; 
a  regular  series  of  characters,  set  apart,  and  employed  almost  ex* 
clustvely,  as  marks  of  sound — an  alphabet  simple  in  its  construction, 
effective  in  its  operation,  and  capable  of  being  extended  to  the 
formation  of  as. great  a  number  of  words,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
language  whatever :  an  alphabet  intricately  interwoven  with  their 
'.imitative  characters;'  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  new  sounds  are 
conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  both  new  and  old  trans* 
mitted  from  one  generation  to  another* 

The  sublime  invention  of  an  alphabet,  by  which  the  figure  or 
rqpretentation  of  an  idea  was  presented  to  the  eye,  while  the  sound 
of  it  reached  the  ear,  and  both,  by  means  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  conveyed  with  equal  perspicuity  to  the  mind,  has  always 
been  considered  so  wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  so  powerful  in  its 
effects,  as  to  transcend  the  utmost  stretch  of  human  intellect.  Yet, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  the  construction  of  the  Chinese  alphabet 
will  shew,  that  its  invention  mi^t  have  been,  and  probably  waS| 
the  happy  thought  of  some  individual.  This  may  be  deemed  a 
bold  assumption,  when  it  is  recollected,  that,  after  every  research, 
the  common  conclusion  has  been — that  the  invention  of  an  alpha* 
bet  is  of  divine  origin.  But — nfc  deu$  intersit — ^why  should  we 
call  in  supernatural  aid,  where  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  seem 
adequate  to  the  necessity  of  the  case?  Conceiving  then,  as  we 
do,  that  die  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  Chinese 
characters  and  their  alphabet,  now  first  brouaht  into  open  day  by 
Mr.  Macshman,  will  throw  very  considerableli^t  on  die  transition 
bmn  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,  we  bespeak  the  indulgence 
of  oiur  readers,  while  we  endeavour,  br^y,  to  notice  the  cause  lo 
idhich  the  &ilure  of  former  researches  may  be  attributed ;  and  to 
explain  in  what  manner  an  alphabet  may  have  derived  its  origin 
firem  hieroglyphic  characters. 

Hie  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  this 
aaquiiy,  was  their  ignorance  of  any  living  lawua^e  constructed 
osi  the  imitative  ^stem.  Th^  only  resource  ky  m  the  few  de* 
tached  fragments  of  ancient  inscriptions,  which,  though  put  to* 
gether  with  the  nicest  skill,  were  still  found  too  imperfect  to  con- 
nect, in  one  unbroken  chain,  the  written  hieroglyphics  of  former 
Ittnes,  with  the  alphabets  of  modem  Europe.    Egypt  was  the  only 
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countiy  in  the  western  hemisphere,  likely  to  supply  the  deficieitf 
link  ill  the  chain.  Its  magnificent  temples,  its  catacombs,  pyramids, 
and  obelisks,  most  of  them  es&hibiting,  m  their  numerous  mscriptioiis, 
the  remains  of  ancient  learning,  and  all  of  them,  die  imperuhable 
monuments  of  ancient  greatness — those  stupendous  fabrics,  of  which 
the  age  and  origin  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  probable  con- 
jecture, could  hot  but  excite  the  attention  of  mankind  and  raise  an 
anxious  desire  to  develope  the  signification  of  those  mysterious  re* 
eords.  But  all  the  explanations,  from  the  days  of  Orus  Apollo  to 
Abubekr  Ben  Wahshih,*  are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  contradictoiy, 
that  their  tendency  is  rather  to  perplex  than  elucidate.  With  sudi 
materials  it  is  not,  therefore,  suiprising,  that  the  etideavours  of 
modem  writers  should  have  failed  to  trace,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  passage  from  those  unkno%vn  symbols  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Long,  indeed,  before  nny  inquiries  appear  to  have 
been  instituted,  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected with  any  living  language,  and  were  consigned  wholly  to 
sacred  purposes ;  they  had  become  the  instrument  of  priestcrai^ 
to  preserve  the  mystery  of  tlie  profession  from  popular  knowledge 
and  encroachment. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  the  mysterious  inscriptions 
on  those  magnificent  obelisks,  were  not  originally,  as  Warbor- 
tonxonjectured,  subservient  to  the  sacred  rites  of  the  priests,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  were,  like  the  Chinese  characters,  the  univer- 
sal language  of  the  country ;  an  opinion,  in  which  die  iuffenioot 
President  De  Brossesf  fnliy  concurs.  Why,  he  asks,  shoiud  they 
have  exposed  to  the  pubhc  eye,  inscriptions  which  the  public 
could  neither  read  nor  comprehend  ?  At  the  same  time  it  is  certaia 
that,  so  early  as  the  age  of  Herodotus,  hieroglyphics  had  ceased 
to  be  the  hinguage  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  them  wai 
confined  to  the  Hierophants.  Another  language,  perhaps,  had 
already  superseded  their  use,  when  Cadmus  carried  the  sixteen  let* 
ters  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece,  or  at  the  still  more 
early  period  when  Moses  quitted  E^pt;  as,  almost  immedii^y 
after  that  event,  and  before  the  ddivery  of  the  two  tables  on 
Mount  Sinai,  he  was  commanded,  on  the  discomfiture  of  Aoieiek, 
to  'write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book/  TUs,  then,  being  the 
earliest  mention  of  writing  on  record,  and  contained  in  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  mithentic,  of  histories,  it  would 
now  seem  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  ascertain,  at  what  time 
alphabetic    writing  took  place  of  hierc^lyphics  in   the  western 

•  Aneieru  alpkabeU  and  hieroglyphic  chamcttrs  mlaitted ;  wriaen  in  Ambic  about 
.  1000  years  ago,  found  at  Cairo,  and  translated  by  J.  Hammer,  secretary  to  the  Au»- 
trian  mission  at  Constantinople — a  curiou»  book,  and  dcscr>'ing  to  b«  better  known, 
t  TnxtA  de  la  ForoHitian  Michanique  des  Langues.    T<hb.  1. 
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world,  or  by  whom  the  former  wbs  inyented.  The  knportaiit 
Uuk  which  connects  them,  is  irrecoverably  lost;  and  we  gaitt 
very  litde,  in  the  pursuit^  by  being  told  that  the  ^Greeks  gave 
the  name  of  alpha  to  their  iirst  letter,  because  it  was  die 
Phoemcian  name  of  an  ox;  and  that  the  Hebrew  m  aleph  is 
mpposed  to  resemble  the  head  of  that  ammal,  in  imitation  of 
which  the  small  alpha  a  of  the  Greeks  is  still  preserved.  Admit- 
tii^  that  all  the  letters  in  the  Phoenician,  Egyptain,  and  Grreek 
alphabets,  were  originally  significant  of  sensible  objects,  or  of  the 
hieroglyphics  for  which  di^  were  substituted,  the  knowledge  of 
such  a  fact  could  not,  in  die  smallest  degree,  advance  the  present 
inquiry,  or  explain  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  principle,  the 
passage  from  the  former  to  die  latter  was  effected.  In  the  worip 
of  Abubtkr  Ben  fVahshih,  above-mentioned,  there  is  an  alphabet 
of  this  kind,  called  Shimshim,  the  whole  of  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  ail  others,  the 
link  which  connects  the  objects  of  sight  with  those  of  sound  i| 
wanting. 

Since,  then,  die  old  world  has,  m  vain,  been  ransacked  to  eluci* 
date  this  curious  subject,  let  us  turn  to  a  new  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  a  living  language  exists,  constructed,  hke  that  of  an* 
cient  Egypt,  on  imitations  of  sensible  objects ;  a  language,  used 
by  two  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  intelligible  by  nearly  on^ 
third  of  the  human  race.  Much  as  the  French  missionaries  have 
written  on  this  subject,  they  have  afforded  but  little  information  on 
that  part  of  it,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  the  con« 
nection  between  the  characters  and  the  system  of  sounds.  One 
of  these  geodemen,  indeed,  has  given  us  a  laboured  essay  on  the  pas* 
sage  of  hieroglyphic  to  alphabetic  writing,*  in  which,  alUiough 
he  clearly  points  out  several  approximations  n^ade  by  the  Chinese 
towards  an  alphabet,  he  asserts,  in  distinct  terms,  that  they  Lave 
not  in  the  course  of  4000  years  reached  that  invention ;  or  ra» 
ther,  (as  he  continues,)  *  have  beeu  too  wise  to  descend  to  the 
adoption  of  one/  The  late  Sir  George  Staunton  was  of  opinion 
that  the  intercoiu-se  of  two  nations,  having  distinct  hieroglyphic 
characters,  would  lead  to  the  invention  of  an  alphabet,  each  mark- 
ing, in  the  sounds  of  its  own  characters,  the  names  of  foreigo 
objects,  merely  as  notes  of  sound,  and  divested  of  their  usuiil  sig- 
nification. At  Canton,  for  instance,  where  llie  English  language, 
9r  a  jargon  of  it,  is  spoken  by  all  nations^  '  a  vocabulary  has.  b^u 
publish^  of  English  worsts,  in  Chinese    characters,  expres^iv^ 


•  Eftiai  sur  Ic  i^aM&ge  de  T^rittire  hi^roglypMque  2  T^criture  alphabeticjtie,  on  ^t 
k  muaSkf  dcmt  k  ptemitrt  a  pa  coodaire  a  la  Mcoade,  far  If*  CikaL  Uem»  UMbj 
Tmn,  8. 
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merdy  of  tound,  for  the  use  of  the  native  merdumts,  wbo^  bj 
such  meant,  learn  the  sounds  of  Eittlbji  words/ 

We  have  only  to  observe  upon  &s  passage,  that,  although  aa 
intercourse  of  one  hundred  and  fif^  years  may  have  produced  a 
ipocabulary,  it  has  failed  to  produce  an  alphabet.  AU  foreign 
appellations,  being  des^nated  by  as  many  distinct  characters  as 
they  contain  syllables,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
vocabulary  is  extended,  will  the  principle  of  an  alphabet  be  de^ 
parted  from,  which  consists  in  a  small  selection  of  marks  or  le^ 
ters,  whose  combined  sounds  are  applicable  to  the  words  of  all 
langua|[ea. 

But  It  will  naturally  be  aAed,  why  the  Chinese  at  Gmton,  if  in 
possession  of  a  regular  alphabet,  continue  to  write  foreign  names 
m  the  common  characters,  instead  of  employing  dieir  selected 
alphabetical  ones?  We  shall  probably  be  able  to  explain  this 
seeming  difficulty.  There  are  only  four  general  descrintions  of 
people  in  China-^die  men  of  letters — the  peasantry— Uie  artifrr 
cers — ^and  traders — the  last  of  which  stand  the  lowest  in*  pablic 
estimation ;  ^et,  it  is  with  diese  only,  and  the  rabble  of  Cantoo, 
diat  foreigners  are  admitted  to  any  intercourse ;  and  when  wo 
add,  that  even  the  learned  appear  not  to  have  extended  tbe 
use  of  their  alphabet  beyond  that  of  ascertaining  the  predso 
sound  of  the  characters  in  the  dictionaries,  it  ma^  reasonably  be  pie* 
sumed,  that  the  vulgar  are  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  an  alpfas- 
bet  altogether.  Besides,  ^very  syllable  of  a  foreign  word  would 
require,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  two  alphabetic  diaracters  to 
denote  it,  whereas  one  common  character  employed  for  its  sound 
only  is  sufficient  for  each  syllable,  a  convenience  which^  to  a  woi^ 
clumt,  may  be  deemed  of  some  importance. 

It  remams  to  explain  in  what  manner,  according  to  our  ideas, 
the  Chinese  alphabet  may  have  been  derived  from  th^r  hiero- 
glyphic characters.  Wc  have  already  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  elementary  characters  were,  originsJly,  imitations  of  sensible  ob- 
jects; that  the  sun  was  represented  by  (•S,  and  the  moon  by 
J^,  whidi,  by  a  general  system  of  reducing  all  circular  or  ova^ 
to  straight  and  angular  line.%  became   a  and   a  .    We  also  ex« 

plained  by  what  means  all  the  characters  of  the  language  were 

KHJuced  from  the  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  214  elements, 
t  us  now  suppose,  what  we  conceive  may  vei7  natarally  have 
happened,  that,  among  other  combinations,,  that  of  the  two  cha- 
racterd  sun  and  mqon  occuned  to  form  $  third,  which  was  ineaot 
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to  express  the  idea  of  tptendour  or  brilUatuy,  thus  ^  U  •    It  is 

possible  that  the  signification  of  this  new  compound  would,  from 
nabity  occur  to  a  Chinese,  on  mere  inspection :  if,  however,  an 
explanation  of  its  meamng  was  thought  necessary,  it  would  easily 
be  communicated  by  a  periphrasis  of  some  well  known  and  esta*- 
blished  characters,  as  those  two,  for  example,  which  signify  great 
and  light.  But  it  was  also  necessary  to  give  a  name  to  this  new 
compound.  According  to  their  system,  it  might  take  the  name  of 
either  of  the  elements  or  some  other,  different  from  both.  We» 
wiQ  suppose  that  the  inventor  at  Pekin  chose  to  call  it  mingp  a 
sound  of  which  a  second  person  could  not  form  the  slightest  cour 
je<!ture,  as  it  bears  no  affinity  either  to  the  name  of  the  sun,  which 
is;>,  or  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  is  yuL  How  dien  is  he  to 
comnaunicate  his  intention  to  a  person  at  Canton  ?  how  cause  the 
name  of  miftg  to  pass  current,  as  significant  of  splendour,  through*- 
oat  China?  To  effect  this  must  certainly,  in  the  first  instance, 
have  required  intense  thought  and  long  reflection ;  or,  one  of  thosQ 
lucky  hits  which  sometimes  flit  across  the  imagination,  and  lead  to 
the  most  important  results.  In  either  case,  the  process  was  pro* 
bably  somedung  of  this  kind.  The  inventor  would  look  for  som« 
character  among  those  already  named,  the  pronunciation  of  which 
approached  nearest  to  the  sound  of  ming — we  will  suppose  amoi^ 
the  elementary  characters.  In  casting  his  eye  over  the  list,  it 
would  not  escape  him,  that  the  character  moo  had  the  same  ipci* 
pient  sound  with  the  new  character  mingf  and  that  the  same  posi^ 
tion  and  movement  of  the  lips  were,  required  to  pronounce  both* 

Moo  2Jfir  9  wood,  dien,  being  an  established  elementary  cha- 
racter, might  be  selected  to  supply  the  initial  sound  of  the  new 
compound  ming.    In  pursuing  his  search  among  the  elements,  the 

word  cMng  -^*K  bine,   another  character    already  known    am) 

named,  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  ear  as  being  symphonious  with 
ming;  nor  would  it  be  very  difficult  for  such  a  person  to  conceive 
Aat  if  the  sound  of  m  (which  to  pronounce  require  the  Hps  to  be 
closed)  was  substituted  for  ch,  (which  could  only  be  uttered  with 
Ac  lips  open,)  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  initial  sound  of  pu>o  waa 
wektti  with  the  final  sound  of  ching,  tfiere  would  be  produced  the 
eMkrt  sound  of  die  new  compound  character  ming;  and  thencefor- 
ward die  initial  sound  of  every  monosyllable  in  the  Chinese  Ian* 
fw^,  whose  prommciation  required  the  letter  in,  would  be  indn 

BB.4  cat^ 
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cated  by  the  character  moOy  and  the  sound  of  every  word,  encfing 
in  ingy  by  the  final  character  chtng ;  and  these  two  characters,  moo 
and  chingy  whether  in  their  present,  or  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
would  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  letters  of  an  al- 
phabet. 

From  the  operation  we  hav^  been  describing,  a  series  of 
sounds  might  be  selected,  out  of  the  characters  already  named, 
to  answer  every  exigency.  Nothbg  farther,  indeed,  was  ne- 
.^essary  for  conveying  the  sound  of  any  new  character,  than 
writing  after  it  two  of  the  selected  characters,  whose  initial  and 
•final  sounds  would  make  the  sound  recjuired;  which  is  precise- 
ly what  is  practised  in  all  the  ChineJje  dictionaries.  If,  then, 
by  proceedhig  in*  this  manner,  the  Chinese  have  been  able  to 
tonstruct  a  series  of  simple  sounds,  of  a  limited  number,  and  per- 
manently fixed,  by  which  the  names  of  all  their  characters  and  tbe 
words  of  other  languages  can  be  written ;  if,  by  means  of  their 
6^v^l  T!iiitative  characters  alone,  and  without  any  foreign  aid,  it  shaH 
be  f  \::rl  that  they  have  actually  done  this,  the  discovery  of  an 
alphabet  is  complete,  and  the  great  problem  solved.  The  same 
li  id  of  proceeding  is'  equally  applicable  to  the  derivation  of  that 
alf  nacet,  to  which  those  of  the  western  world  are  indebted  for 
thv'r  <  :i,:in,  immediately  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  and  all 
th:s  ray  have  been  effected  by  a  simple  and  natural  process,  with- 
out tlic  '  interposition  of  divine  aid.' 

\^'!:ut'  ver  may  have  been  the  precise  mode  of  proce^ing,  the 
si'  r^e  fr.rt  is,  that  the  Chinese  are  in  possession  of  an  alphabet, 
ccr:  4n:cted  on  the  principle  described.  It  consists  of  tUrty-six 
ielrrt.  d  characters,  ivhose  nhmes  suj>ply  an  equal  number  of  ini- 
tial cotisonant  sounds;  and  of  twelve  other  chosen  characters,  far- 
nibLiiii  the  same  number  of  final  sounds.  By  the  several  comhi- 
oatious  of  th^e  initial  and  final  characters,  are  produced  432  sim- 
ple monv.  i'  s  llabic  sounds^  which,  iu  fact,  are  the  total  number  of 
syllables  i.i  the  language ;  but,  as  those  few  sounds,  if  hen  distri- 
l^uted  among  .35,000  cnaractefs^  >rould  occasion  endless  ambi? 
guit}',  the  sounds  of  the  finals  have  been  variously  modified,  so  is 
to  increase  the  number  of  ofi^iaL  e^liables  in  t^e  language  to 
946 ;  aud  theae  again,  by  the  application  of  accent  and  quantity, 
^re  extended  to  2,178,  as  wili  be  9fen  more  distinctly  hereafter. 

The  system  of  the  Chinos. alphabet  if  explained  in  tbe  iutro- 
ducti<m  to  the  Imperial  dictionary,  by  twelve  tables ;  ^ose  selected 
characters  r^preaentiog  initklsi  being  ranged  across  the  head  of 
the  page,  and  those  exhibiting  the  finalsy  in  a  column  dpwn  tbq 
luargiu :  aud  at  the  angle,  forapied  by  lines  drawn  froi»  any  two  of 
the£K\,  is  plai;^d  a  weU  t^no^n  chiMri^^r,  harmonizii^  in  soua4 
IvitU  liiat  which  is  produced «by.t^  union  of  the  initial  and  final 

chankcters. 
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P-o«g 

Fhrong 

M'ittg 

Tiding 

X-aa 

pan 

piiau 

man 

t$m 

X-ou 

pou 

phou 

mou 

tsou 
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diaracters.    Hiia  arrangement  corresponds  with  that  of  the  figures 
in  a  common  multipitcation  table ;  for  example^ 

INITIALS. 


'a 


vfaere  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  initial  of  p-oog  united  wilh 
the  final  of  A-ao,  make/^n;  ph-oitg  with  A-an,  phan ;  voting  with 
khmm,  many  ficc.  Mr.  Marahman  nas,  in  this  way,  coml^uGtedl 
#Mir  tabl^  containiflg  all  the  syllables  whkfa  can  possibly  be 
formed  from  the  alphabet,  and  which  coHstitutey  in  fact;  the  whole 
of  the  spoken  language  of  China. 

The  lliirty-sii  initial  somidt  are  distributed  into  nine  classes  or 
I,  aad  when  expressed  by  the  letters  of  our  a]phidl)et,  stand  at 


1. 

a. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


K.  Kh.  K.  Gn. 

T.  111.  T.  Ng. 

Ch.  Chh.  Ch.  N. 

P.  Ph.  P.  M. 

F.  Hu  F.  M. 

Ts.  Tsh.  ts.  S.  S, 
7.  Tdi.  Tchh.  Toh.  Bh. 
g.  Y.  H.Y.Hh. 
9.  JL  Y. 
It  will  he  observed,  that  die  third  letter  m  each  of  the  series  of 
initials  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  first,  and  that  several  others  ar6 
repeated.  TTie  alphabetic  characters,  however,  are  all  diflferent, 
and  ttdistmction  is  dierefore  probably  nrade  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
sound.  If,  as  is  probably  the  case,  the  difference  amounts  to  little 
more  Aan  a  mere  refinement,  the  real  Consonant  soimds  will  be  re- 
Aiced  to  twenty-four,  which  is  the  number  in  the  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
exclusive  of  the  ten  aspirated  consonants.  Our  author  suspects  the 
aecond  A,  in.  the  first  series,  may  approach  to  the  sound  of  ^,  "the 
second  t  to  that  of  r/,  the  p  to  6,  Scc.  Supposing  this  to  be  the 
feet,  '  let  any  one,'  says  he,  *  refer  to  the  Sungscrit  alphabet, 
imd  he  will  perceive  diat  they  are  the  identical  series  contained  in 
that  alphabet,  more  imperfectly  executed  indeed,  but  sketched  per- 
haps with  greater  boldness  and  more  precision  of  design.'  We  are 
won  inclined  to  lay  much  stress  on  thtt  apparent  similitude,  nor  do 
we  thinE  that  such  a  coincidence,  '  though  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled in  any  other  two  languages,  not  derived  from  each  other/  ^ 
will  warrant  the  inferenoe-  which>  we  are  aware,  will  be  drawn 
•  from 
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from  it,  by  some  of  our  ingenioua  countrjrmeD  m  die  EaalL  'Ae 
affinity  of  the  BurmaQ  to  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  aad  of  the  Hii- 
betian  and  Siamese  to  that  of  the  Chaueae,  might  be  expected 
from  the  relative  situation  of  the  respective  countries.  But  die  de- 
ductions of  comparative  etymology  are  so  frequendy  fallacious, 
even  between  polvsyllabic  languages,  that  litde  depeodance  can 
be  placed  in  conclusions  drawn  firom  the  consonance  of  q^IaUes, 
miudi  less  from  the  letters  of  two  alphabets. 

*  Relative  to  this  coincidence  between  the  Sungscrit  and  other  In- 
dian alphabets,  and  the  Chinese  system,  I  do  not  oifer  any  opinion,  as 
I  have  no  hypothesis  to  support;  ray  only  wish  is  simply  to  state  &cts, 
as  £ur  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  leave  it  to  the  learned 
to  determine,  whether  the  outline  of  the  SungKrit  alphabet  was  de» 
jived  from  the  Chinese  initials,  or  the  latter  from  the  fcrmer ;  or  whe* 
ther  they  originated  independently  of  each  other.'*-ip.  ^* 

We  are  convinced  diat  Mr.  Marshman  has  *  no  bypothens  to  sup- 
port ;'  but  as,  from  the  hints  he  has  thrown  ovrt,  we  mticipate  nach 
ingenious  speculation,  from  the  literary  Society  of  Bengal,  we  are 
unwilKi^  to  pass  hastily  over  this  part  of  the  subject,,  persuaded 
that  the  more  closely  the  langua^,  the  literature,  and  odier  cir- 
cumstaaces  rekting  to  the  Qunese  shall  be  mvestigated,  tbe 
etroogei'  will  be  the  conviction,  that  these  people  are  tbe  uamixed 
branch  of  a  primitive  nation,  speaking  an  original  laiq;uage,  wtittoi 
in  a  character  exclusively  their  own. 

We  cannot,  then,  perceive  die  smallest  necessity  for  redudng 
ounelves  to  llie  akemative  proposed  by  Mr.  Marshman.  The 
truth  is  that,  by  his  ovm  account,  the  first  four  series  only  agree 
^th  the  Sanscrit,  the  remaining  five  being  essen&dly  differeol: 
but  were  the  fact  otherwise,  we  see  nothing  very  remarkable  is 
such  a  comcidence.  Tbe  capacity  of  man  for  uttering  consonant 
'sounds  is  so  very  limited,  that  we  shall  probably  not  err  much  is 
considering  all  die  known  alphabets  in  the  world,  as  substantiallj 
alike.  Divest  them  of  their  refinements,  make  allovrance  fcH*  the 
different  employment  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  pronunciauoii, 
and  for  the  convertible  sounds  of  d  into  t,  b  mto  v,  &c.  and  littk 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  fowen  of  the  simple  alj^iabetic 
sounds,  in  use  amone  different  nations. 

^  If,  however,  the  alternative  should  be  forced  upon  ns,  from  the 
nmilarity  of  arrangement  in  the  first  four  series  in  each  alphabet, 
(which  we  admit  to  be  a  strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  a  previ- 
ous intercourse,)  we  shall  still  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  diat  tke 
Hindoos  were  the  borrowers,  and  not  the  Chinese*  We  can  coe- 
eeive  in  what  manner  the  letters  of  the  former  m^t  have  beei 
abridged  from  the  characters  of  the  latter :  but  we  can  form  DO 
distinct  idea  bow  a  Chinese  character  could  ht  constnicted  fiois 

the 
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die  materials  of  ivliieb  tbe  Saaacrit  letters  are  composed ;  still  kat 
how  die  sounds  of  die  Sanscrit  alphabet  could  be  transfused  into 
SdyOOD  Chinese  characteFSy  each  of  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
had  already  a  name.     Had  the  Chinese  found  it  necessary  to  bor* 
row  the  soundtt  of  tbe   Sanscrit  alphabet,  they  would  also  have 
borrowed  those  simple  letters^  of  so  tempting  a  name,*  instead  ot 
adopting  tbe  complicated  and  inconvenient  characters  now  em- 
ployed to   express  them.    We  might    expect  also  that,  while 
they  were    borrowing,  the  Hindoo  system   of  numerals  would 
have  presented  themiselves,  as   particularly  useful  to  a  tradinj; 
nation  which  had  none  of  its  own.     Besides,  we  find  that  the  Chip- 
aese  alphabet  ^  exhibits  a  degree  of  refii^ement  which  seems  uiEb- 
faiowD  evea  to  the  Sungscrit  grammarians ;'  nay  farther,  that  it 
forms  '  the  most  extensive  consonantal  system  wUch  the  human 
intellect  has  produced.'    It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  Hindoos 
could  not  supply  the  Chinese  with  what  they  never  possessed; 
while  the  Chinese  al{diabet  would  suffice  to  express  even  tbe  most 
tremendous  of  the  more  than  sesquipedalian  compounds,,  which 
occur  in  the  Sanscrit.    In  foct,  the  two  lai^;uaffes  are  totally  dif* 
ferent ;  they  have  no  points  of  resemblance  or  analogy ;  they  cannot» 
bj  any  etymological  contrivance,  be  brought  even  to  approximate.-f 
The  statement  of  a  few  simple  pcunts  of  comparisoa  ma^^  pro*^ 
bably  lead  us  to  the  right  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  ^ueatioQ  of 
prece4eBcey  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life^  between  the  Hmdoos  and 
the  Chinese.     We  find  the  latter,  th^,  to  possess  a  cooneeted 
•ciies  of  written  annab,  carried  back  more  than  4000  years,  in  aa 
<>>untemipted  succession :  whatever  doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the 
^  2000  years  of  this  period,  none  can  reasonably  exist  with  re* 
SBrd  to  the  remaining  part;  while  the  latter  have  not. a  single  page 
of  history,  not  the  record  of  an  event  which  they  can  verify.    A 
few  dateless  inscriptions  on  stones,  (records  chiefly  of  grants  of 
I^)  and  the  testimony  of  Grecian,  Persian,  and  Qiinese  history 
^  the  best,  we  might  almost  say,  the  only  evidences  of  their  an^ 
ticmity  as  a  nation. 

The  Chinese  have  a  regular  system  of  chtonology,  for  referring 
wl  physical  and  political  events  to  their  proper  periods,  by 
I'^^uis  of  a  cycle  of  60  years,  which  serves,  at  the  same  time,  to 
''^i^te  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar  and  tbe  solar  year.  The  Hin* 
'oos  are  in  possession  of  the  same  cycle  of  60  years,  but  diey 

•  ^vanagari  *  the  letters  of  the  gocU.* 

♦We  reoommend  Mr.  Marshman  to  procure  the  Chineie  treatue  *  On  the  Origin  of 
oKSanscrit  Language,'  written  about  tlie  lOSOtb  year  of  the  Chriadan  era;  and  also 
w  of  the  Emperor  Kien-Lwig,  composed  in  1749,  on  the  Sanicrit,  Thibet,  and  Mo»' 
^  wiguases,  trai^slations  of  which  would  throw  much  new  light  on  the  language  and 
^l^reof  the  Hindoos.  Accordmg  to  these  it  would  appear  that  Ipdia  wat  in  a  state 
•t  (Mrbvivi  tbottt  1000  years  before  Christ. 
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seem  to  have  no  knowledge  x)f  its  appUcatioD,  eitber  to  chrono- 
logical or  astronomical  purposes;  even  their  genealogies  are  with- 
out date*  The  truth  is,  they  have  no  more  of  chronology  than  of 
history;  thounnds  of  years  are  confounded  with  millions,  and 
both  are  lost  in.  the  immensi^  of  their  niOMwataraif  or  rounds  of 
time. 

The  Chinese  have  been  able  to  transmit  to  posterity  their  history, 
laws,  and' institutions  by  means  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  upipeus 
to  have  been  in  use  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Hindoos  neilher 
discovered,  nor  adopted  this  art.  Their  literary  treasures  were  con- 
fined to  manuscripts  which,  being  solely  in  the  possession  of  Brib- 
mitis,  were  at  all  times  liable  to  forgeries  and  interpolations.  These 
have,  in  fact,  been  proved  upon  them  to  a  very  great  extent.  Hie 
Jboasted  antiquity  of  the  Vedas  and  Puranas  has  recently  received  a 
•cvere  shock ;  it  having  been  shewn,  we  had  almost  nid  proved, 
that  the  date  of  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  carried  back  beyond 
«even  centuries.^  « 

i  The  Chinese  have  a  systematic  dictionary  of  their  languageAriudi, 
tiioi^h  puUished  before  the  Christian  era,  is  still  referred  to  as 
high  authority  ;f  and  thia  language  is  very  generally  understood 
throughout  the  empire.  In  India,  the  '  learned  pundits'  alone 
have  1^  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit.  The  people  were  always  care- 
Miy  debarred  from  the  mysteries  which  it  enveloped. 

llie  Chinese  are  in  possession  of  a  code  of  laws,  founded  on 
good  scose-and  practical  wisdom;  a  government  which  professes, 
•t  least,'  t0  protect  and  punish  impartiallv  the  prince  and  the 
peasant.  Their  lands  are  held  by  a  sure  and  moderate  tenure,  the 
^stem  of  taxatbn  is  peculiarly  mild  and  proportioned  to  every  con- 
dition in  life.  Their  ancient  rel^ion  was  too  sim{de  to  continue 
long  ;  its  only  object  of  worship  being,  the  invisible  deity,  and  its 
'only  ot^an,  the  sovereign;  they,  therefore,  borrowed  from  the 
Hindoos,  (the  only  thing  perhaps  they  ever  diJd  barrow  from  them,) 
a  religion  more  complicated  and,  -on  that  account,  more  suited 
to  vulgar  understandings.  But  what  is  the  case  with  regard  to 
Hindostan  ?  It  is  summed  up,  and  we  think,  ftirly,  in  the  words  of 
•  modem  geographer.  ^  Not  one  rule  for  die  conduct  of  life,  not 
one  discovery  g^oerally  useful  to  mankind,  can  be  traced  to  that  ce- 
lebrated and  miserable  country,  where  passive  millions  drag  a  feeble 
existence  under  the  iron  rod  of  a  few  crafty  castes,  amidst  a  climate 
and  a  soil  almost  paradisiacal,  and  where  it  seemed  impossible  for 

*  Mr.  Bendeyt  y&j  excellent  paper  iii  the  6tb  voi.  of  Asiatic  Reae«rcbei. 

t  The  Ses-ouen,  compiled  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Han,  a  work  which  ia  oonitaBtly 
4|aoted  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Kming^ee.,  and  whictu  according  to  Mr> 
Aftarshmao,  '  moit  be  nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  and  pfobably  the  nost  aodent 
dictionary  at  present  extant  m  any  nat^a.' 

;.     ..  human 
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human  mkligbky  to  have  introduced  general  degradath^n  taid  dis- 
tress/ 

We  feel  the  more  disposed  to  mark  the  great  difference  io  the  moral 
diaracter  and  political  circamstances  of  the  two  nationa,  on  account 
ci  die  attempt  Mrhich  has  been  made  to  prove  the  descent  of  the 
Chinese  from  the  Hindoos,  an  attempt,  however,  which  rests  on  uo 
better  authority  than  the  assertions  of '  learned  pundits/  and  a  text  of 
Menu  (probably  a  supposititious  one)  which  include  the  CMna$ 
among  those  of  the  Cahatri^a  or  military  caste,  ^  who  abandoned  th« 
ordinances  of  the  Veda,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  degradation.'  With 
aU  possible  respect  for  die  talents  and  ingenuity  of  die  distmguished 
icbolar,*  who  adopted  this  opinion,  we  must  be  excused  for  doubt- 
ng  a  conclusion  so  gratuitous.  We  cannot  pay  the  least  regard  ta 
the  *  assurances  of  the  learned  pundits'  of  Bengal,  ^  that  the  Chinas 
of  Menu  settled  in  a  fine  country  to  the  north-east  of  Gaur,  and  to 
the  east  of  Cam^up  and  Nepaul;  and  that  they  had  seen  old  Chinese 
idols,  which  bore  a  manifest  relation  to  the  primitive  religion  of 
India,  before  Budha's  appearance  in  it.'  Those*'  learned  pundits/ 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  their  own  country,  are  not,  in  our 
jodgment,  the  best  authority  for  illustrating  that  of  another.  We 
pretend  not  to  determine  in  which  of  the  fourteen  regions  of  beati- 
tude, or  of  the  holy  places  of  Vishnu,  a  line  drawn  *  north-east 
from  Gaur'  will  meet  another  line  drawn '  east  from  Camerup  and 
Nepaul,'  but  we  are  quite  certain  that,  if  by  Gaur  be  meant  the 
kbgdom  of  that  name  to  the  S.  W.  of  Cabul,  two  such  lines  could 
never,  by  any  human  possibility,  intersect  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe ;  and  conaequently  those  degraded  and  unfortunate  China$, 
travelling  in  search  of  that  point,  would  find  '  no  resting  place'  on 
this  nedier  worid.  The  line  of '  north  east-frora  Gaur'  mi^t  con- 
duct them  into  Russian  Tobolsk,  but  would  never  guide  them  to 
China. 

As  to  (he  '  old  idols,'  these  were  in  truth  Budha's  own  gods,  and 
perfect  strangers  to  the  Chinese  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  preh 
teoded  emigration  of  the  Chinas,  according  to  die  text  of  Menu.'f 
But  the 'learned  pundits,'  it  seems,  continue  to  know  the  Chinese  by 
the  name  of  Chinas.  And  so  do  we,  and  so  does  all  Europe,  with 
a  litde  variation,  in  the  name,  a  name  how  ever  which  is  utterly  un- 
known to  the  Chinese  themselves.  Anemperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin, 
indeed,  attempted  to  bestow  that  name  on  the  country,  but  it  did  not 
sorvive  the  family  ;  this,  however,  happened  about  one  thousand 
yearv  after  die  separation  of  the  Chiftas,  when  the  Chinese  first 

*  8c6  •  dUooane  on  the  Chioete,  b^  Sir  William  Jones. 

t  The  ootnpiler  of  Mena  is  supposed  by  Sir  Wliliam  to  bare  lived  tomewhere  between 
lOOQl  and  iHOOytmnb^wrt  Chntii  Budbisn  was  first  ixUioduced  into  Chlm  stxty-Sve 
jetn^^Cbiist.  .  . 
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Tlftited  the  countries  to  the  south  west,  among  which  Hindoo  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  name.  Hence,  through  Persia  and  Ara- 
bia came  Siny  Sina  and  China, 

Were  we  inclined  to  pursue  this  subject,  we  might  ask,  why  diese 
Chinas,  in  separating  from  their  nation,  chopped  their  simple  al- 
phabetical language,  and  adopted  a  system  or  hierc^lypfaics  which 
has  never  been  known  to  follow,  but  universally  to  precede  alpha^ 
faetic  writing?  why,  after  forsaking  the  la^'s,  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers,  they  adopted  others  diametrically  opposite?  We 
might  farther  enquire,  by  what  process  the  physical  change  of  com- 
plestion  was  effected,  from  the  glossy  black  of  ebony  to  the  pale  and 
sickly  hue  of  a  dried  tobacco  leaf?  by  what  means  the  aober  and 
placid  countenance  of  the  Hindoo  was  tiansformed  into  the  wild  and 
dbturbed  features  of  a  Chinese  i  We  doubt  not  that  the  *  learned 
pundits'  can  easily  reconcile  such  difficulties ;  but  debarred,  as  we 
Pftrias  are,  firom  the  light  of  the  Vedas,  we  diottld  as  soon  think 
of  comparing  the  African  negro  with  the  Hottentot,  as  two  people  so 
remarkably  distinct,  as  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos  are,  in  every  moral 
and  phvsical  quality. 

We  have  been  drawn,  rather  unawares,  into  fSbis  (Egression,  in 
consequence  of  die  lamentable  propensity  of  some  of  our  country- 
men in  India  to  receive,  as  recondite  truAs-,  all  the  outn^eoua  fic- 
tions which  may  be  febricated  in  the  fertile  workshop  of  Be- 
nares. When  we  find  it  not  only  gravely  argued,  diat,  from  the 
British  islands  emanated  all  the  extravagant  dogmata,  by  which  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Brahniinical  religion  are  regulated,  but 
that  these  ar^ments  are  favourably  received  at  home,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  a  marked  contempt  for  such  wretched  impositions. 
The  audior,  however,  we  believe,  has  recently  read  his  recantation, 
and  confessed,  what  all  the  world  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  the 
dune  of  the  Brahmins. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Marshman.  Hb  discovery  of 
the  Chinese  alphabet,  though  not  quite  new,  has  at  least  disen- 
tangled it  from  the  mysterious  characters  in  which  it  was  involved, 
and  which  had  concealed  it  from  those  Europeans,  whose  whole 
lives  were  passed  in  the  country.  A  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as 
die  practice  of  ascertaining  the  sounds  of  characters,  by  the  division 
of  others,  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  thei^.*  Fourmont 
bad  transferred  these  alphabetic  characters  from  a  Qiinese  dictionary 
into  his  Latin  folio,  but  so  dbguised  them  among  t^nprefectif  atOe 
signanij  milites  and  commilitoiies,  that  it  would  require  more  than 

*  Pour  indiqaer  le  sod  du  caractSre  d^hommeMe  grind  dictionnaire  de  Kamg^  met  l«f 
caractdret  de  jou  et  de  Un,  avec  cdai  de  ttte  apr^  qid  indiqne  I'^iskm ;  oe  qui    *    '"' 


qu*il  oe  faot  prendre  que  le^*  dajou  H  U  in  de  im,  ce  qui  doMiaJm  on  gin*    Mtm,  Ckki 
T«m.  8,  p.  131. 
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hmniiii  pAtienee  to  develope  his  expbiiationa.  Mr.  Manhman, 
we  are  pretty  certain^  never  saw  the  medittUiones  Siniat  of  Four* 
mont*  It  b  evidenty  indeed,  from  the  following  passage,  that  he 
stamfeled  on  the  Chinese  alphabet  by  mere  accident, 

'  It  is  difficult  even  to  gness  who  was  the  author  of  this  system,  or  the 
age  in  which  it  was  invented.  On  first  observing  it,  the  thought  occur- 
red to  die  writer  that  it  might  possibly  have  originated  with  the  present 
dynasty,  and  the  idea  of  it  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Tartar  system  of 
letters.  But  several  things  rendered  this  improbable :  the  same  system  is 
^nnd  in  several  dictionaries  which  existed  lomg  before  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary was  compiled :  and  indeed  on  close  examination  the  Tartar  alpha- 
bet does  not  appear  to  contain  this  system  of  initials.  To  introduce  a 
new  system  of  pronunciation,  which  should  be  attached  to  the  same  cha- 
racters, must  hie  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  the  introduction 
of  a  new  language ;  and  is  such  an  innovation  as  has  scarcely  been  known 
in  any  nation,  much  less  in  China.  The  invention  must  at  present  there- 
fore be  left  in  obscurity,  while  the  scheme  itself  exhibits  a  curiotis  proof, 
bodi  of  the  vast  powers,  and  the  limited  nature,  of  the  human  mind ; 
of  the  former,  in  the  regularity  and  extent  of  the  system,  and  of  the  latter, 
in  stopping  at  the  monosyllabic  form  !  How  astonishing  that,  with  die 
idea  of  combining  the  characters^  that  of  combining  the  namtM  of  these 
characters  should  never  have  entered  the  mind !  an  idea  which  seems  con- 
nected with  the  other  in  the  most  natural  and  intimate  manner,  and 
which  would  have  rendered  the  oral  part  of  the  language  as  definite  and 
as  copious,  as  diat  of  the  characters.'  (p.  41.) 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a  set  of  syllables,  all  beginning  with  conso« 
Hants  and  ending  in  vowels,  liquids,  or  nasals,  whether  in  a  separate 
or  combined  state,  will  not  be  deficient  in  euphony ;  but  the  fact  is, 
die  formation  of  a  pol;y8yllabic  language  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  system  of  employing  characters  as  representations  of  sensible 
objects.  Experience  has  proved,  that  hieroglyphic  monosyllablea 
have  invariably  given  way  to  alphabetic  or  syllabic  combinations. 
TIk  Chinese  must  be  aware  that  the  adoption  of  the  latter  would 
infallibly  destroy  their  admired  fabric,  and  render  useless  their  mil- 
lio&s  of  books,  many  of  diem  preserved  for  twenty  centuries.  Their 
extreme  veneration  for  all  that  is  ancient  is  a  feeling  which  may 
ha^e  contributed  not  a  little,  by  its  hostility  to  innovation,  to  the 
stability  and  integrity  of  this  vast  empire.  So  sacred,  indeed,  is 
this  attachment  to  the  characters  of  the  language,  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  want  of  taste,  but  a  positive  misdemeanor,  to  tear  a  written 
paper  and  throw  away  the  fragments;  such  scrapw,  whenever  found, 
are  carefully  picked  up,  and  put  into  a  small  pouch  or  hollow  bam* 
boo,  which  every  man  of  taste  and  letters  carries  about  his  person. 

The  simple  monosyllables,  as  we  have  already  observed,  amount 
only  to  846;  by  certain  intonations,  however,  applied  to  the  greater* 
part  of  diem,  this  number  is  capable  of  being  extended  tO'  217B. 

These 
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Tliese  tntonationsy  which  are  neither  more  nor  leis  than  the  OrttV 
accents,  are  thus  distii^ished :  1 .  Phengy  even  or  moderate,  the 
common  or  grave  accent.  2.  Siang,  ascending,  which  answers  to 
the  acute  accent.  3.  Shee^  protracted,  or  the  lohgsyHaWe;  and 
4.  Tm,  to  stop  short,  to  re-enter,  the  mark  of  the  short  syllable. 
Dividing  then  the  35,000  characters  by  217H,  the  number  of  cha- 
racters Iiaving  precisely  the  same  sound  will  besixtetM;  if  by  846, 
we  shall  have  41  characters  eadi  bearing  neariy  the  sam^  sonnd. 
The  recurrence,  however,  of  these  paronymous  monosyllables  does 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marshman,  *  prove  so  great  a  hindrance* 
•8  might  be  imagined.  That  it  does  however  prove  not  only  *  S 
hindrance,'  but  is  also  productive  of  frequent  and  sometimes  of  lu- 
dicrous mis^akes,  we  are  quite  certain.  The  following  edict,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Pekin  Gazette,  affords  a  decisive  proof  that  th« 
poverty  of  the  language  is  *  a  hindrance'  even  to  the  Chipese' them- 
selves. *  Whereas  the  names  of  the  viceroy  of  Yunfien^  and  the 
lieutenant  General  of  that  province,  being  pronounced  alike, 
thoi^h  differently  written,  may  occasion  some  confusion,  it  is  there* 
fore  ordered  that  the  Lieutenant  General  Skoo^Hn  do  diange  his 
name  to  Sho<M:hing.*    Imperial  Edict,  \5th  May,  1800. 

But,  it  may  be  ask^d,  says  Mr.  Marshman,  *  what  are  Ae  846 
characters  which  express  the  original  monosyllables,  or  even  the 
two  thousand  which  express  them  intonated,  to  the  tc/iote  ?  As 
sounds  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  eye,  if  there  be  only  30,000  cha-' 
racters,  the  sound  of  at  least  28,000  must  still  be  left  undefined.' 
The  remedy  for  this  seeming  inconvenience  is  that  of  whkb  we 
have  just  spoken.  Hie  few  monosyllables  contained  in  die  language 
being  accurately  described,  and  their  various  intonations  defined,  b^ 
means  of  the  alphabet,  it  was  only  necessary  to  affix  one  of  Aesi 
defined  characters  afteV-  each  character  in  the  dictionary,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  every  character  in  the  language. 

'  This  is  exactly  the  plan  which  the  Chinese  philologists  have  adofpted. 
Were  we,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  reading,  to  meet  with  the  duh 

racter  4\j/  ,  faithfvly  of  the  name  of  which  wc  are  supposed  to  be  ig* 

norant ;  on  turning  in  the  imperial  dictionary,*  to  the  key  ««,  the  heart, 
we  shall  find  this  character  among  those  which  consist  qf  four  addftional 
strokes,  and  underneath  it  cA-ee  and  l-oofigy  given  as  the  twodMk 
racters,  from  which  the  sound  of  it  is  to  be  formed,  i.  e.  ckoong,  M 
lest  the  sound  should  be  mistaken,  it  is  added  underneath,  '  hanaoniflac 
in  sound  with  choong*  which  latter  character  is  found  in  the  tabic  of  tfaf 
two  thousand  intonated  sounds.  Thus,  then,  by  means  of  these  2000 
characters,  the  formation  of  the  name  and  intonation  of  which  arc 
clearly  laid  down  in  the  imperial  dictionary,  is  the  pronunciation  of 
•very  character  fixed  in  so  clear  a  manner,  that  any  one  in  Britain,  who 

is 
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is  oi^ftfr  fd  ^^  vyatem  ber«  givea,  omy  nscerlaiii  jthe  foimd^  as  tbon^ 
he  were  at  Pekin/  p.  75.  .„ 

5^.  We  have  but  little  to  obasrve  upon  tfae  tkird  part  of  the 
'  DisseriaUon/  nyhich  cotttakis  '  remadia  on  the  grammaticaJ  con- 
irtruction  of  the  ChiaeseJan^fu^ge/  like  every  other  part  of  tbt 
,w6ik,  it  eafaibits  marks  of  an  aetifie  and  intelligent  mhid.  This  di*- 
viai^fiyiit  iatme^  is  moredefectiTedHui  either  of  the  preceding;  but 
the  little  it  contains  is  genoihe,  being  grounded  on  the  best  possible 
aulhprit^y  that  of  Confucius,  a  collection  of  ^ose  discourses  and 
opiaioat  ^  author  had  p'eviousiy  traaslatedv  From  this  work,  and 
tUDCOHuneDtaries  upon  it^  the  author  has  dfawn'a  set  of  examples 
for  the  pwposeof.etucidatii^'die '  grammatical  construction  of  the 
Chinese  language/  This  course,  he  tells  us,  he  was  induced  to  pre«- 
fer  from  a  conviction  that  ^  one  fact,  dearly  established,  is  a  better 
addition  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge,  than  a  great  number  of 
theocetac  Apeculations.'  It  is  worthy  of  xemark,  that  the  style  and 
jnanoec'  o£.:ConiiSciut  and  bis  immediate  followers,  were  found 
to  differ.wrjr  Uttle  from  Aiose  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present 
day.  One  of  the  commentaries  consulted  by  Mr.  Marshman  wab 
published  1,500  years  after  the  death  of  Confucius,  and  the  other 
much  later,  yet  the  only  difference  he  could  discover  between  tbeoa 
and  the  original  consisted  in  the  former  being  rather  less  concise. 
'  Indeed,'  he  adds,  ^  whatever  I  have  heard  or  read  of  the  language, 
tends  to  conrince  me,  that  it  is  radically  the  same,  wliether  exhi- 
bited in  the  conciseness  and  sublimity  oif  the  apcient  sages,  the  easy 
and  copious  style  of  the  modem  writers^  or  the  familiarity  of  co»" 
aramyon.'  Tbis  is,  peiiiaps,  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that 
Ibe  world  baa  exhibited  of  a  living  language  proved,  by  direct  and 
fonti^e  testimony,  to  ha^  been  written  and  spoken  by  nearly  one- 
thiol  part  of  the  human  race,  for  more  than  ^,000  years,  witliout 
]uidei;goiag.miy  raateriat  change.  How  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
bow  Btrietly  applicable  4k}  the  Chinese,  is  the  observation  of  Dr. 
iwlmmm,  that  ^  the  lan|(uligl)  most  likely  to  continue  long  without 
«lleiaaidtt  would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  littie,  and  but  a  little, 
id>o¥e  barbarity,  aechided  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  ip 
pcocurittg  the  conveniences  of  life.' 

Tbe  grammar  of  the  Chinese  written  language  mast,  from  the 
jwiMlhMgrable  nature  of  the  characters,  be  very  simple ;  they  r^ 
I  ia  fact  the  same  invanaUe  monosyllables  through  all  their 
Msef,  genders,  persons,  moods,  and  tenses;  and  the 
f  character  may  be  employed  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  or 
ytkiple,  without  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  single  iota 
^■1  its  ordinal  form.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  signi6ca- 
Uaa  of  .obaraoters,  in  whatever  part  of  speech  they  may  be  em- 
jdojred,  arastb^  connected  by  aome  sort  of  au)dliary  particle^;  these 
are  exeeedingiy  few  in  the  written,  but  more  abundaqt  in  the 

voL.v.MO.x.  cc  colloquial 
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Golloquitl  language.  The  nomeni  wi^ectives  are  emplajed  la  ex« 
press  definite  numbers ;  but  indefinite  number,  as  well  as  gender; 
u  marked  by  a  few  auxiliary  characters  selected  for  the  purpose. — 
The  case  is  also  determtned,  like  our  own,  by  expietives,  generdly 
prefixed ;  the  genitive  bas  tie  after  it ;  the  dative  eu,  aod  die  dilative 
tung  before  mem.  Adjectives  generdly  precede  the  noun,  as  to, 
great,  jin  man :  yejin,  one  man,  woidd  be  clear  enoiq;b  in  writing, 
but  in  speaking,  ambiguous,  and  might  be  takea  for  a  Tctrtrnms  man; 
it  is  therefore  usual  in  colloquial  language  to  iirterpose  a  plurticle,  and 
to  my  ye-ko-jin,  for  (me  man.  The  comparison  of  ad}ectives  ii 
also  effected  by  appropriate  particles.  The  personal  pvonouns  are 
ngp  1,  ne  thou,  ta  he ;  by  the  addition  of  tittui,  they  become  pk* 
rd,  as  ngo-mun^  ne-mun^  tor^nun,  we,  ye,  they ;  tfa^  fiutber  ad* 
dition  of  tie  converts  them  into  poesessives,  as  ngo^ie  mine;  lo- 
wun-tie  yours,  &c. 

The  verb,  like  other  parts  of  speech,  has  all  the  various  modes 
determined  by  auxiliary  characters,  and  wliere  these  are  omitted, 
the  sense  is  made  out  by  the  context.  Tlie  present,  past,  and  fu* 
ture  are  the  only  tenses  which  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
distinguish ;  for  instance,  ngo-/ai,  I  come,  nga4ai4eaOj  I  came, 
did  come,  or  have  come,  n^o  ckau  got  or  n^  pee  stai  I  shall  or 
will  come.  Simple  as  all  this  may  appear,  it  is  stated  to  be  foaml 
amply  sufficient  in  practice.  Their  sentences  are  invariably  short, 
and  on  that  account  less  liable  to  ambiguity.  The  best  proof  of 
its  sufficiency  will  probably  be  found  in  th^  long  duration  of  the 
system. 

Our  opinion  bas  generally  coincided  with  that  of  Mr.  Marshmtti 
in  his  view  of  the  Chinese  language.  We  ifaink,  however^  that  hs 
has  greatly  underrated  its  difficiUliea,  which  are  not  depcadent 
on  the  mere  recollection  of  die  characters,  but  arise  from  canset 
which,  having  been  fiilly  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  we  do  not 
conceive  it  necessary  to  repeat.  But  were  we  to  admit,  w4uit  is  hj 
no  means  the  case,  that  the  acquirement  of  diis  language  was  a  not 
act  of  memory,  we  must  still  hesitate  before  we  aHow  ^  tfaa^  to  ha* 
print  on  the  memory  a  distinct  idea  of  two  human  countemuiceiis 
an  act  of  precisely  the  same  nature  with  tmprintii^  cm  the  mind 
the  figure  of  2,000  Chinese  characters.'  The  paraUel  is  unhappily 
chosen.  In  every  human  countenance  there  are  the  same  nwBber> 
the  same  general  form  and  disposition  of  features.  It  is  not  die 
triliing  variation  which  occurs  in  these — it  is  the  iatdligeot  wimi, 
ihe  vidble  soul  that  stamps  on  each  a  distinct  impreanott,  andK» 
ders  one  man  unlike  another.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  find 
foult  where  so  much  praise  is  due.  There  b  but  one  su^eslion  wt 
are  desirous  of  offering  to  Mr.  Marshman ;  that  in  his  fotmv  puU* 
cations  he  will  make  use  of  the  jQnait^apAtf  instead  of  tba  mntf* 
tangf  or  provincial  jargon  of  Cai^xw,  which  is  as  harriiand  uBCOuWy 

as 
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as  h  is  ineotapetible  with  the  lyttein  of  proniiociatiaD  he  has  ex* 
pkoned,  and  with  which  all  his  eimaiples  ouglu  to  correspond.  In>» 
stead  of  this,  we  have  muk  for  mooy  sum  for  gin^  gnee  for  euly 
kc.  It  is  traewearetold,  inanote,  that  auich  of  the  volume  was 
pioted  off,  before  he  had  made  the  discovery  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
imperial  dictionary ;  but  he  al&o  tells  us  that  ^  in  numerous  instances 
he  preferred  the  Cantpn  dialect^  as  diat  which  would  enable  our 
couutrymen  to  brii^  the  Chinese  words  into  most  immediate  use/ 
Our  eighteen  or  twenty  countrymen  at  Canton  will  scarcely  thank 
him  for  this  oaark  of  predilectiod  in  their  favour.  For  our  own 
MitSy  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  mortified^  if  the  trans- 
iBlion  of  Ksmng'thee's  dictifmary,  which  we  anticipate  with  feelings 
of  mud  satisfiMrdon,  be  not  executed  precisely  according  to  the 
qfstem  laid  down  in  the  introductory  part  of  that  national  work. 


Art.  VOr.  Essay  on  the  Military  Policy  and  Institutions  of 
the  British  Empire.  By  C.  W.  Fasley,  Captain  in  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Engineers.  Parti.  8vo.  pp.533.  London.  1810. 
lioyd. 

\[0  text  In  Cowper  has  been  more  popular  than  that  which 
^^  says. 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise. 

Kings  should  not  play  at. 

In  SwJtzerknd  a  game  has  lately  been  made  of  war,  (Da$  Krkg*' 
ipi e^>  wfatcb  b'pkjed  widi  fibres  upon  a  map,  and  recommended  aS' 
eyreedingly  iastmctive  to  mL^tary  stndenlB,  becauae  the  principles 
iipoB  which  it  is  constructed  are  iq^pUcable  to  real  operations  in, the 
ndd..  It  is  well  for  the  Swiss  if  they  can  now  amuse  themselves' 
wkb  thta  gama^  and  still. bett»  will  it  be  if  they  should  hereafter 
prafit  fay  it !  WelLloo  womU  il  be£or  tharwoild,  were  it  restored  to 
that  stftiB  on  wbiek  Cowpor's  teat  was  founded;  even  poets  wiUf 
not  nsBlttre  to  call  the  war  of  dns  day  the  game  of  princes.  We^ 
kaoar,  with  awM  certain^,  that  we  conteixl  for  the  safety  of  our 
oaaatiy,  aadthat  war  is,  and  lang  must  contmiie  to  be,  our  mpsl 
moowDtoiis  basiness ;  waA  an  author  has  now  come  forward  wbhi 
the  afnrit  of  a  addier,  and  die  heart  of  an  Enf^ishman,  to  enforce 
1^00  tta  die  coDviittion  that  the  struggle  is  for  our  eaisteace,  and  t» 
show  us b0w  at  may  be  carried^m  tp  a  trsumphant  end.  We  do 
■aflV  >■  >t  3"^  he  seen,  cooetur  in  all  Captain  Pasle/s  doctrine^, 
and  the  principles  of  some  of  those  in  v^cb  we  agree  «re  earned^ 
mm  thMdi^  to  an  unwarranted  eKkant ;  bnt  the  suspect  of  the  work 
i»  ao  inipiMtatit,  iha  vieivs  which  it  takes  are  so  enlarged,  thsi 
jwifM-ljr  mad  ao  aandiifly  detailed,  and  the  spirit  tbaft 
i;  c  2  dictates 
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dictates  the  wbole  if  so  pure  ml  pstriocici  that  we  feel  we  canaot 
better  perfonn  our  duty  to  the  publicy  than  by  laying  before  tktm 
a  sttOMiiary  of  this  most  interestiug  book»  and  endeavouring  to  mtf* 
port  the  general  opimoos  of  its  author,  by  a  view  of  the  actiM 
strength  of  the  British  fjopire^  so  consolatoryt  so  pioitd,  aad  ao 
unanswerable^  as  to  put  die  lily-livered  crew  of  our  hutbamUmg 
politicians  to  shMno*     In  these  days  when 

fFoXefiog  yaiav  imuretv  f;f  ti 
we  may  truly  say  with  Tyrtasus, 

Buyoy  S'  f<r.^Aoy  t»to  w-oXjj*  t«,  navri  re  S^/xoi 

'  The  main  object  of  this  work/  as  stsAed  by  the  ■ilhiir,  '  is  lo 
endeavour  to  prove,  tfaait  by  ccatm  new  measwes,  and  by  flertaai 
additions  to  our  Aeans  of  defence,  mippostng  we  had  not  a  angb 
ship  on  the  ocean,  we  might  still  hope  to  maintain  our  indqpeDii- 
ence.'  In  other  words,  he  cuutcnipuitti^,  not  merely  the  possibi- 
lity*, but  even  th^  probability,  and  in  the  event  of  a  peace  the  cer- 
tainty, of  the  enemy's  obtaining  over  us  a  naval  superiorihr ;  and 
he  therefore  rests  his  whole  plan  ariQ  hope  of  our  ultimate  oejeoce 
lipon  a  vigorous  e?^ertion  -of  our  iaHluty  power  on  land.  He  does 
not  stop  to  consider .  whether  a  standuig  army  is  constitutional  or 
not.  He  does  not  even  allude  to  the  jealousy  which  our  anceston 
entertained  on  this  subject :  all  ifeuch  questions,  if  ever  they  occor* 
red  to  him,  he  has  waved ;  he  looks  only  to  the  portentous  signs 
which  Europe  tft  this  hour  displays,  and  he  wastestio  time  m  com* 
bating  die  theories  which  a  centory,  and  the  twenty  years  which 
h^ve  palled  ^ince  the  Fvcncdi -lievbluiieB  (more  <ekrtilis  in  w«iders 
than  a  century  of  (he  usual  coone  ef  hnma  mfia]id)iave  reodoed, 
for  the  piiesent  -at  least,  avelevant  aad  obsdete. 
'  It  is  Lord  Bolingbroke,  ^e  ihuifc,  wli#,  in  speaking  of  «lHid- 
irng' armies,  says,  that  ^  it  as  only  occaswadly  that  Wift  ibcaild  be  sol- 
diers, and,  in  those  rarecaaies,  only  toa  liinilad>eirtent.  like  odwr 
a^fjftibioiis  anianals^  wemuat,  indeed,  conw •edBsienally  onrhnwii 
burthe  water  is  more  properKf  our  ehn^ant,  and.fai  k,  Use  ifaan^ 
m  we  dnd  our  grartest  securtty,  so  wn  wert  onr  granteat  ftroe.' 
We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  faimr  laaaanajr  <tf  Caplfla 
PkH^y^t^essay,  than  *by  saykng  dial  k  is,  or  at  leaat  'aifaiaait  bdiB|^a 
MAftation  of  tbea^  tenets  of  Lord  Bolhigbroke.  -u 

^  Thib'W^rk,  Captaiti  Pteley  tntehns'ii^  nvasiintended  ^  coHist 
&f  iwo  parts*;  the  firet treating  of  oaf ohilitafy  iintitKinns,  pwpirfji 
io^cftlledj  ^ndfha^otfcarof  d»e<0ioraIinMl  pabdcal'GBaBeaarfakfaapa* 
vite^upona'syilemrof  wtt^e,  as  (it  is  atpoBiCBt,*ar'xnaat  hcwaftsr 
be  ecAiduoied,  <m  thepaitof  diiscoalitry* 
' 'JP^rt^sons  atfsigiMd  in  hisiprtiAuie,  «nd  :to  wUdi  weasadb* 

Csed>to  accede,  Captain  PallejHiMS^ttearad  this  asradgeaMnt««d» 
^/  in  Iho  "vdloaie'  ng^  Uiader  ocnsideNilioni  Iwatisd  d»  isttsr 
I'jh  ' '.  -  ^   ^  •  brandk 
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brsnch  «Nf  his  nibject  only,  at  being  the  most  pftessing^  both  is  re- 
ffivd  to  its  own  importancey  and  to  the  exigeocicH  of  the  times  in 
which  he  writes,  and  he  has  postpooed,  to  another  vohmey  (which, 
however,  he  says,  will  speedily  appear,)  the  examinatioa  of  our 
practical  military  institutions. 

Captab  Pasley  begins  by  a  comparative  statement  of  our  owp 
Bieans  and  those  of  the  enemy,  which  may  startle  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely  implicitly  on  our  insular  situation.—- 
Of  this  statement  the  following  will  be  found  to  be  a  succinet  but 
not  inaccurate  abstract.  ^  The  five  grand  points,'  he  says,  ^  to  be  con- 
aidered  between  aations  at  war,  are,  their  populatioa,  dieir  revenue, 
their  means  of  rearing  seamen,  the  energy  of  their  executive  govern- 
ment,  and  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  their  people.  The  propor- 
tion of  populatbn  against  as,  (those  nations  which  are  unider  the 
tyranny  of  France  being  included  in  the  account,)  is  more  than  fi^ 
to  oom ;  of  disposable  revenue  France  upon  the  lovrest  calculation 
possesses  two-fold  means,  and  these  means  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  adopCij^  our  system  of  taxation.  Whatever  Buonaparte  chooses 
to  impose  must  be  paid,  if  it  be  within  die  bounds  of  possibility ;  and 
no  one  will  dispute  his  inclination  or  his  power  to  push  the  financial 
resoorcea  of  the  continent  to  their  utmost  stretch,  in  order  to  annoy  us. 
Onr  own  resources,'  he  argues,  *  whether  upon  the  commercial  sys- 
tem, or  that  of  the  econombts,  must  meantime  decline ;  for  whether 
art  war  or  at  peace,  the  main  object  of  France  will  be  to  injure  our 
trade.  This  she  has  the  means  of  doing,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
French  empire  may,  ere  long,  become  suoerior  to  ours  in  nearly 
the  same  ratio  as  its  superiority  of  population.  During  the  war, 
while  it  continues  on  its  present  footmg,  France  cwnot  form  a 
marine  capable  of  copbgwith  us;  but  peace  will  immediately 
ghre  her  the  power  of  training  seamen  to  any  extent  The  compa- 
rison between  the  executive  government  of  the  two  countries,  as 
applied  to  the  inunedtate  purpose  of  war,  is  still  more  in  our  dis- 
Cswcmr.  All  the  measures  of  our  own  government,  right  or  wrong, 
ans  sure  to  be  so  warmly  attacked  by  the  existing  opposition,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  time  of  every  ministry  is  wasted  in  self-defence 
agninat  the  incessant  assaults  of  their  parliamentary  opponents. 
Tbc  enemy  has  no  parties  to  manage,  no  declared  attacks  on  his 
waaswfts  to  arrest  or  repel,  no  popular  clamour  to  silence,  no 
jmaog  inteeests  to'oonciliate  in  the  appointment  of  his  officers  civil 
or  mflitary.  In  process  of  time  despotism  becomes,  perhaps,  the 
moat  impotent  of  all  forms  of  government ;  but  long  before  the  pro- 
cess of  decay  can  take  place  in  France,  according  to  ail  human  pro- 
bability, the  fiite  of  this  country  must  be  decided.  Theadvantages  of 
|NibUc  spirit  and  patriotism  are  unquestionably  on  our  side ;  but  these 
nm^  be  too  confidently  relied  upon.  All  history  proves  that  one  state 
CQSKpisrs  another  not  by  superior  freedom  or  virtue,  but  by  possessing 
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more  numerous,  braver,  better  organized,  and  better  commanded 
armies,  with  a  more  vigorous  system  of  military  policy,  and  more 
constancy  in  repairing  disasters  in  war.  Such  being  the  relative 
fp][ce,  resources,  aud  energy  of  the  two  contending  empires,  is  it 
possible  that  we  can  preserve  our  naval  superiority  any  number  of 
years?  That  power  that  is  Ukefy  to  have  most  money  in  order 
to  buy  materials  and  naval  stores,  and  to  employ  most  ship- 
wrights, will  be  able  to  build  and  equip  most  ships ;  that  pow^ 
that  has  the  greatest  population  can  put  most  men  into  its  ships  after 
they  are  built,  and  that  which  has  the  greatest  extent  of  sea-coast, 
and  which  rears  most  seamen  by  its  ordinary  commercial  naviga- 
tion during  peace,  will  be  able  most  speedily,  to  man  its  fleets  with 
^ood  sailors  at.  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  most  readily  to 
replace  their  loss  during  its  continuance.  But  that  power  is  or  will 
be  France.  The  French  empire,  with  so  decided  a  superiority  in 
every  point  upon  which  naval  power  is  founded,  will  be  able  to 
equip  a  navy  more  than  double  m  force  to  ours,  or  indeed  in  any 
greater  proportion  that  might  be  thought  needful,  manned  by  sea- 
men equally  or  nearly  as  skilful  as  our  own.* 

In  thus  opening  his  work.  Captain  Pasley  seems  to  have  tfaoogfat 
it  expedient  to  assume  an  appearance  of  despondency,  that  it 
might  afterwards  be  strongly  contrasted  with  the  real  scope  of  his 
argument.  We  venture  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  neither  ne^ 
cessary  nor  judicious ;  and  we  feel  confident  that  it  is  utterly  ua- 
founded.  Without  despairing  of  our  finances  or  our  navy,  there  re^ 
main,  we  are  satisfied,  motives  quite  sufficient  to  incite  us  to  great 
military  exertions.  Captain  Pasley  needs  not,  like  Caesar,  in  crder 
^to  inspirit  us  to  fight  ashore,  destroy  our  fleet :  indeed  we  feel  that 
we  shall  give  strength  to  his  ultimate  concltisions,  if  we  can  show  that 
his  discouraging  estimate  of  our  population  and  finances,  and  his  de^ 
spair  of  our  commercial  ascendency  in  peace,  are  unfounded ;  and, 
while  he  argues  the  urgent  poUcy  of  die  measures  which  be  pro- 
poses, he  will  surely  consider  diose  to  be  useful  auxiliaries  who 
can  show  that  our  resources  are  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
objects. 

,  The  population  opposed  to  us  in  our  contest  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  Captain  Pasley  estimates  as  five  to  one,  and,  name- 
rically  speaking,  he  is  perhaps  sufficiently  accurate.  But  the 
power  of  producing  and  maintaining  armies  results  so  little  from 
mere  popiuation,  that  previous  to  the  time  of  Francis  I,  it  is  well 
known  no  standing  army  was  or  could  be  maintained  in  Europe, 
and  from  that  time  armies  have  only  increased  with  iiKreasiag 
civilization.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  obscure.  Millions  of  per- 
sons may  subsist  in  a  rude  state,  and  oonsume  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  witliout  acquiring  a  particle  of  that  kind  of  power  which  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  or  to  any  other  national 
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^Iject.  In  die  feudal  thnes,  imperfect  agriculture  and  the  i/cant 
of  roads,  iicarcely  permitted  the  cultivators  to  dispose  of  a  surplus 
suflicient  to  furnish  money  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
regal  and  baronial  courts.  The  progress  of  civilization  taught  a 
more  economical  and  effectual  application  of  human  labour;  wd 
an  increasing  number  of  persona  could  be  fed,  besides  those  who 
cultivated  the  land.  To  procttt^  their  share,,  these  superfluous 
lookers-on  became  manufitMrturers,  whence  arose,  in  the  natural  order 
of  gradation,  trade,money,  and  facility  of  taxation;  and  it  is  inreality 
from  the  degree  in  which  scientific  or  skilful  labour  exists  in  a 
country,  that  the  pennanent  maintenance  of  armies  is  to  be  cal- 
culated. In  a  ruder  state  of  things  nothing  can  be  burnished  beyond 
the  raw  material — untutored  man. 

Tlie  real  inquiry  for  our  purpose  therefore  is,  the  quantity  of 
madiinery,  of  scientific  labour,  and  of  the  means  of  employing  both 
existii^  in  England,  as  compared  with  the  same  resources  in  the  do- 
minions of  Buonaparte.  A  difierence  in  our  favour  all  will  allow  : 
because  if  both  had  remained  stationary  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  our  superiority  was  evident  from  the  vent  of  our  manufac- 
tured goods  on  the  continent,  and  that  too  in  despite  of  the  higher 
price  paid  m  England  for  labour  to  each  individual  workman.-— 
And  vi^at  has  happened  since  Uie  commencement  of  the  war  ?  Ex-^ 
cept  diose  ornamental  manufactures  which  are  maintained,  not  by 
profit,  but  at  the  expense  6fj[ovemment,  from  motives  of  vanity  or 
policy^  all  manufacture  in  France  is  extinct,  or  near^  so.  Over 
the  rest  of  the  continent  war  has  occasioned  a  desoladon  unpa- 
ralleled since  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarians ;  and  war  coutribu- 
iions  have  annihilated  the  visible  capital  of  the  manufacturer,  and 
therewith,  of  course,  all  his  exertions.  This  we  may  conclude 
without  fear  of  error  from  the  otherwise  unaccountable  and  incre- 
dible' avidity  with  which  Ei^lisli  ^oods  are  jpurchased,  even  in 
increased  quantities,  though  at  a  price  proportioned  to  the  danger 
of  hazarding  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
which  have  been  made  for  their  exclusion. 

The  prosperous  application  of  large  capital  we  have  daily  op- 
portunity of  seeing,  in  one  place,  a  large  steam  engme  performs 
the  manual  labour  of  five  hundred  able  men  ^  in  another  place,  a 
cotton  mill  works  with  all  the  delicacy  of  five  hundred  skilful  arti- 
sam  ;  and  a  thousand  men  may  thus  be  marched  to  the  army  without 
naticMial  loss.  In  machhiery  less  striking^ than  these  popular  in- 
stances, no  less  progress  has  been  made,  r  or  instance,  agricultural 
instruments  employed  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  masters 
and  workmen,  in  London,  twenty  years  ago — now  upwards  of  two 
thousand  are  engaged  in  this  manufacture :  but  this  increase  in  their 
number  is  accompanied  by  the  discbarge  of  thousands  and  tens 
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tff  thousands  from  maireal  bbo«r;  and  lorprdpoiiiofmn^  bas  ifHi* 
ohinety  lent  aid  to  all  other  trades  and  citUiiiga.  Co-opcfatu^ 
\gbh  machinery  in  advancing  our  national  power  is  obnously  the 
divisioaof  labour;  tiie  effect  of  which  lunring  been  00  ably  esa-» 
iftiived  and  stated. as  to  have  beqome  an  undisput^  principle,  has 
only  been  mentioned  in  diis  plaoe,  lest  we  should  seem  to  forget 
that  it  has  conspicuonsly  iucreklsed  in  the  last  t«i  years. 

Another  cause  of  national  power,  though  not  unknowti,  and  even 
fahitiy  recognized  by  all  when  mentioned,  is  not  so  highly  appreci* 
aled  as  it  deserves.  We  allude  to  the  strikiug  increase  of  task-work, 
which  operates  directljf  on  the  individual  so  employed,  causing  him 
lisually  to  produce  twice  as  much  work  as  before,  and  with  twice 
as  much  complacency  as  M'hen  he  toils  listllessly  for  daiiy  wages,—- 
the  effect  on  him  being  in  the  one  ease  to  make  him  do  is  mudi,  in 
the  other  as  little  as  possible.  The  indirect  effect  of  task-work  is 
on  the  day-labourer,  who  is  not  permitted  to  lag  far  behind  the  task- 
workers  when  a  comparison  is  at  hand.  An  appeal  to  die  several^ 
classes  of  society  would  produce  their  testimony  thattask-^work  ha^* 
incn&ased,  and  is  increasing,  in  almost  every  spe(»es  of  laboor  to 
which  it  is  applicable :  but  the  mos(  important  example  of  this  is  in 
agriculture,  which  must  always  remain  the  most  general  •ecupation 
in  £ngland  ;  and  in  short  it  wonld  tiot  be  too  much  to  affinsi,  that 
die  habit  q£  task-work  has  augmented  four-fold  withiu  the  hot 
twenty  years,  and  doubled  vrithin  the  last  seven* 

It  is  obvious  thait  we  have  only  to  contrive  machinery  to  do  the 
work  of  anen,  and  we  may  maintain  them  in  the  service  of  thepob* 
Iio^--to  divide  labour,  and  to  extend  the  fashion  of  task-work, 
by  whidi  few  do  die  work  of  many,  and  we  may  take  the  overplus 
into  our  army  and  navy.  We  have  already  done  this  to  the  amooot 
of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men,  of  whom  400,000  have  been 
added  to  the  military  establishment  since  die  commencement  of  tbe 
war. 

The  following  statement  of  our  effective  forces  (including  off* 
cers)  at  the  close  of  the  last  year,  will  be  at  once  satisfactory  to  eor 
readers,  and  useful  to  our  argument.  Our  regular  cavalry  ap|ie«rs> 
from  the  authentic  returns,  to  hare  been  on  the  25th  of  Decenber 
last  3 1 ,375.  Our  regular  infenltry,  including  die  foreign  and  cdo- 
nial  corps  2 1 1,574.  The  artillery,  horse  and  foot,  22,346,  makkig 
in  all  of  regular  land  forces  265,295  men.  The  vote  for  seamen 
and  marines  was,  in  1810,  increased  to  145,000 ;  and  it  was  stated 
in  Parliament  that  this  increased  vote  was  necessary,  because  tbat 
number  were  actually  in  die  service.  The  regular  militias  of  the 
empire  amoiinted  to  95,440,  and  thus  we  have  a  total  of  actotl  ni 
litary  and  naval  force  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  mea^ 
a  force  more  than  doable  the  mMkary  establishment  of  die  Ko« 
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ten  efripire  iUkter*  Augustiis.  And  here  we  must  observe,  ibtt  Ih^ 
neaiure  of  iuterchangmg  the  British  and  Irish  Militias^  the  most 
importaat  and  beneficial  to  the  empire  which  has  been  propowd 
since  the  uniba,  will  have  the  effect,  in  addition  to  many  other  and 
gieater  advantages,  of  increasing  our  actualiy  disposable  force  hf 
Dearly  16,000  or  ^^000  ihen,  the  number  of  regular  troops  v^hich 
it  has  hitherto  been  thought  expedient  to  retain  in  Ireland,  and 
ivhich  we  apprehend  nwy  be  most  safely  and  most  useitdly  ro» 
placed  by  the  British  militia. 

The  local  nailitia  of  Great  Britain  which  assembled  for  exencise 
at  the  IftMt  inspection,  amounted  to  167,000.  The  volunteers  in 
Great  Britain  are  5d,000  infantry,  18,000  cavalry.  In  Ireland 
S7|000  infantry,  8,000  cavalry — a  total  iiregular  force  of  313,000. 

Thus,  in  the  whole,  we  ofler  to  the  world  the  proud  and  command'* 
ing  spectacle  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  in  arms ;  and 
Ibis  has  been  acoomplisbed,  as  the  increased  comforts  of  all  classes 
of  society  abundantly  prove,  without  any  unnatural  exertioo  or 
minous  expenditure  of  our  strength.  To  our  enemy  every  thing  is 
OMosite  'y.  and  accordingly,  with  all  his  five-fold  superiority  of  po« 
pakdon,  he  does  not,  certainly  only  because  he  cannot,  maintain 
many  mcn^  Iroope  a«d  seamen  than  ourselves,  even  by  the  severest 
Mictions  of  granny.  Yet  such  is  our  habitual  despondency,  that 
while  in  possession  of  this  mighty  force,  we  have  expended  two 
Kiillions  and  a  quarter  on  marteUo  towers  and  fortification  in  these 
very  British  isbuds  since  the  commencement  of  the  war ! 

Bat  if  the  numbers  of  the  armed  masses  of  the  two  powers  bt 
thus  less  unequal  than  they  are  generally  supposed  t(f  be,  they  will 
he  brought  sbll  more  nearly  to  a  level  by  a  consideration  that  the 
lumber  of  actual  Frenchmen  serving  in  the  armies  of  Buonaparte 
ii  less  in  a  considerable  proportion  than  that  of  the  actual  British 
ia  the  armies  of  Britain ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  diat  the 
Mtives  of  Britain  and  France  respectively  form  not  only  the  (tmn* 
^tioo,  but  the  essence  and  efiiciency  of  the  forces  of  the  two  na^ 


Under  all  those  considerations  we  are  disposed,  not  indeed  to 
^Wrt  dmt  vre  poesess  or  can  possess  a  military  population  equal 
|a  arithmetical  amount  to  that  of  France^  but  to  insist  that  mre 
^  no  such  disproportion  as  should  excite  any  de8p(R«lency>  or  even 
••y  fear.  We  confidently  believe  that  the  dispfopoition  is  not 
P^t^  than  the  habitual  strengdi,  courage,  and  patriotism  of  Br»- 
m  soldiers,  are  equal  to  counterbalance  and  compensate. 

Ihtts  far  on  the  first  poiftt  of  (kq>tain  Pasley's  statement ;  we 
SE^t  now  proceed  to  the  second. 

The  doctrine  of  the  economists,  in  the  r^ection  ot  which  we  "are 
torry  to  see  that  CaptaiA  Vudey  heaitateSi  seems  in  reality  to  have 
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been  mvented  and  propagated  by  tbe  sof^^de  philosofdiers  of 
Fnmcei  in  cdncart  with  its  politicians,  for  the  purpose  of  exaltiiig 
Ihe  Ktoiircea  of  France  beyond  those  of  Britain.  If  our  Snouts 
permitted,  we  sboold,  out  of  respect  even  to  the  hesitation  of 
Captain  Pasley,  have  been  glad  to  collect  into  <Nie  point  the  £M:t» 
and  reasonings  which  have  so  victoriously  overthrown  that  theory, 
and  which  we  satisfy  ourselves  would  have  removed  all  his  doubts : 
bat  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  treat  of  English  commeree  on 
other  grounds,  premising  that  the  discussion  divides  itself  into  two 
parts  much  more  distinct  than  is  commonly  supposed, — ^tfae  pro* 
aperity  of  commerce,  and  the  quantity  of  our  exported  commodi- 
ties. For  although  Adam  Smith  has  very  well  distingubhed  be- 
tween these,  anfl  shewn  from  the  example  of  China  that  intemd 
commercev  may  exist  in  any  d^^ree  in  a  nation  almost  secluded 
from  intercourse  vrith  the  rest  of  the  world ;  yet  our  naval  habits,  and 
the  convenience  of  recurring  to  the  known  quantity  of  impoits 
and  exports,  have  confined  the  attention  of  tbe  public  to  a  part  ia* 
itead  c^  Uie  whole :  and  as  Captain  Pasley  himself  seems  appre- 
hensive of  the  effects  of  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  Buona- 
parte,'we  shaU,  in  die  small  space  that  can  be  allowed  for  so  huge 
a  aul^ect,  endeavour  to  dirow  some  light  upon  this  question. 

To  suppose  that  we  profit  from  forekpa  trade  only,  is  no  leas 
than  to  attribute  to  it  a  miraculous  quality  ;  as  if  a  shopkeq>er 
should  imagine  that  gain  could  only  accrue  to  him  hj  setiing  0 
persons  ignorant  of  Uie  English  language;  or  to  imagme  that  if  a 
barrier  were  placed  around  eadi  county  cnr  parish  in  Eng^and^  so 
as  to  take  an  account  of  all  commodities  mterchanged,  a  laigie 
increase  of  trade  must  take  place.  Let  us  put  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment ti^  idea  of  money,  ainl  siqspose  two  thriving  artizans,  a 
hatter  and  a  cabinet-maker  for  instance,  to  interchange  thdr  re- 
apective  commodities ;  it  is  clear  that  the  creative  indtftstiy  of  both 
woaM  augment  the  value  of  manufactured  produce,  and  dbe  family 
of  one  would  wear  b^ter  hats,  while  the  house  of  the  other  wouM 
be  better  furnished  than  before,  and  national  wealth  would  be  dun 
aaginented  by  the  profits  of  two  persons  instead  of  the  profit  of 
afif ,  which  latter  case  is  the  less  favourable  result  of  any  commer- 
cisJ  intercourse  with  foreigners.   < 

We  proceed  now  to  a  comparison  of  our  exports  and  of  our 
intemal  commerce.  The  value  of  British  produce  and  manufiie- 
tures  annually  exported,  has  increased  pretty  steadily  from  foi^ 
to  forty-five  millioiM  within  the  last  ten  years,  excepting  alwajfs 
the  twelvemomh  of  unusual  and  we  fear  unprofitable  speculation, 
v^ch  produced  an  enormous  augmentation  of  exports  in  1809. 
But  tlKHigh  this  increase  is  respectable,  and  may  prove  the  futility  of 
any  attempt  against  our  extenm  commerce,  it  is  as  nothing  comp^ 
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widi  the  increase  and  importance  of  our  internal  commerce^  of 
irbkb  mdeed  it  is  no  real  criterion,  thou^  usually  adopted,  for  no 
better  reason  it  should  seem,  than  that  our  mtemal  commerce  camiol 
be  so  obviously  or  accurately  ascertained.  We  must  therefore  seek 
a  criterion  drawn  firom  other  sources,  towards  which  an  estimatt 
-of  the  sam  annually  expended  in  Great  Brkam  will  not  be  useless. 

Considering  that  the  expense  incurred  in  parish  workhouses  in 
1803,  was  about  \9>L  for  each  pauper,  we  may  venture  to  coiii* 
dude  from  the  notorious  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  it  now  amounts  to  15/.  per  head ;  which  can  scarcely  readi 
the  average  of  the  expenditure  of  other  individuals,  so  that  wfe  mi^ 
presume  each  person  in  England  to  expend  annually  £0/.  The 
number  of  nersons  in  Great  witain  (inciudnig  the  army  and  navy) 
was  about  eleven  millions  in  1801,  and  to  this  a  coosideraUe  ad- 
dition may  now  be  assumed,  if  population  increases  with  tha 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  individuals,  which  we  shall  presently 
demonstrate  to  have  increased  considbrably.  If  omr  population  be 
taken  at  twelve  millions,  the  expenditure  of  all  the  mhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  £40  millions  sterling. 
-  If  it  be  said  that  of  the  £40  millions  annualfy  expended  in  Great 
Britain,  f5  or  £0  millions  are  paid  for  imported  foreign  produce 
consumed  here ;  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  domestic  com? 
merce  of  Ireland,  which  cannot  be  less  than  £0  millions,  and  is 
redly  about  30  millions  per  annum. 

Our  domestic  customers,  therefore,  purchasing  to  die  amount  of 
£40  millions,  and  our  foreign  customers  45  milhons,  is  proof  diat 
external  conunerce,  however  important,  adds  no  more  dian  a  fifth 
or  sixth  part  (two  elevenths)  to  our  commercial  prosperity ;  and  the 
greater  portion  of  diis  is  carried  to  our  o#n  foreign  possessions  and 
to  Ireland,  leaving  one  eleventh  fart  of  our  commercHd  prosperity  to 
be  derived  from  customers  over  whom  we  have  no  controol.  Cap- 
tun  Padey  (to  whom  such  mercantile  calculations  were  not  to  be 
-e^cpected  to  occur)  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  learn  in  how  great  a 
degree  our  resources  are  thus  independent  of  foreign  trade,  the  dimi- 
nution of  which  would  only>  in  the  common  course  of  events,  diau- 
nith  our  foreign  expenditure  to  the  same  amount,  and  dirow  it  upon 
our  domestic  expenditure.  But  we  are  aware  that  the  intermplioii 
of  our  foreign  trede  must  always  have  some  effect  on  our  means  of 
prosecutmg  a  continental  war ;  it,  however,  at  present  chiefly  ope- 
rates, we  think,  not  by  diminishing,  to  any  considerable  degree,  our 
resources  themselves,  but  by  rendering  the  application  of  those  re- 
sources to  foreign  expenditure  more  dinicult — for  having  a  large  sum 
to  pay  abroad,  and  not  being  able  to  send  goods  to  create  a  fund  for 
these  payments,  the  rate  of  exchange  must  neoessarily  be  against  ur, 
and  tne  expense  of  the  war  abroad  is  thus  increased  by  the  loss  at 
^eh  we  make  our  remittances — but  this  loss,  we  contend,  is  not 
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yety  any  more  than  the.greater  expense  to  whkfa  it  k  collateral^  too 
much  for  the  ability  of  the  country.  BesideA,  it  is  to  be  hoBed^jAiuit 
from  these  very  espeoaes  may  result  an  improved  state  of  fo 
commerce,  which  may  h^ve  the  effect  of  dinunibhing  the  rate  ; 
which  we  make  those  remittanoes^ 

To  the  extent  here  stated,  we  therefore  admit,  that  the  contrac- 
tion of  our  continental  trade  is  a  check  on  the  proaecution  of  great 
continental  operations,  and  sofar  of  Captain  Pasley's  principal  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  b  only  a  check,  and  by  no  means  a  serious  or  icrep> 
movable  obstacle.  Our  public  revenues  are  daieAy^dm^'n,  as  we 
have  said,  from  a.  surer  and  more  abundant  aource,  our  intemtl 
commerce,  and  what  b  still  more  satisCnctory,  without  any  sesi- 
sible  diminution  of  the  farmer  comforts  of  hunum  existenoeu 
•*— lliis»  if  actual,  could  not  be  conceited,  because  it  is  aa- 
certainable  from  the  produce  of  those  excise  imposts  wbick 
have  been  kept  distinct  from  the  additional,  or  war  taxes,  and 
also  from  that  poition  of  the  produce  arising  from  exported 
commodities.  But,  upon  investigation,  ^K^  iind  that  the  coB^ 
sumption  of  diose  articles  which  form  the  comfort  of  the  moot 
munerous  class  of  the  community  has  not  diminished,  but  on  the 
contrary  mcreased,  and  in  the  followuig  proportions  :-^-tAa,  31  per 
cent.;  sugar,  43;  malt,  46;  beer,  39;  spirits,  21;  and  aoap  (re^ 
presenting  the  comfort  called  cleanliness)  26  per  cent,  'fhe  av«* 
rage  increase  of  all  these  articles  is  34  per  cent,  and,  dediicting  oam 
twelfth  for  the  additional  population  before  mentioned,  about  ^U 
The  habitations  and  dress  oif  the  lower  orders  are  evidently  improvecl 
in  a  larger  proportion.  Useful  industry  must  have  increased  in  tba 
same  proportion  as  the  comforts  of  the  multitude,  since  a  laboHfcr 
cannot  spend  what  he  ha^not  earned:  and  it  mustnot  be  foigottes 
that  the  quantity  of  commodities  consumed  is  an  indication  e<|uaUj 
of  comfort  and  of  increased  mternal  prosperity,  altogether  independk 
ent  of  nominal  money  value,  ^nd  of  commercial  intercourse  vrith 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  can  we  omit  observing,  that  the  Post- 
Office  revenue,  which  is,  in  a  great  degree,  a  criterion  of  theioter* 
nal  oommerce  of  a  country,  its  diffusion  of  educatiott,  and  ila  ger 
neral  advance  in  civilization,  has  gradually  increased  m  die  last  tea 
years  from  1,136,000/.  to  about  1,800,000/*  being  an  improvmMBt 
of  above  50L  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of  the  year  1600. 

Whence  then,  it  may  be  asked,  die  compkints  of  the  ner- 
chant  and  manufacturer,  that  trade  is  dull  or  extinct?  The  fol«- 
lowing  is  die  solution.  The  more  flourishing  trade  really  is,  the 
greater  is  the  increase  of  traders:  more  crowd  into  it,  and  the 
competition  is  often  fatal  to  the  venturous  man  who  encoti^erB 
•stabiished  rivals.  The  speculators  of  1809,  who  are  now  becom* 
ing  bankrupts,  and  who  had  btde  or  no  oipkal  at  £rs|,  ase  loudeai 
in  their  complamts,  and  the  natival  discontent  of  Englishmen,  or 
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pgrfufw  of  maokiiidy  joiBed  with  the  obvious  pmAmte  of  eonceat^ 
iBg  a  pixMperous  adventure  in  tioieft  >vbeu  trade  cannot  be  con<* 
4uettd  io  a  regular  channel,  deafens  us  with  a  repetition  of  this  cry ; 
though  iktle  retreocbmeat  in  their  comforts  or  even  their  luauriea 
1mm  been  ouKle  by  the  comphunii^  individuals  tbemselvea — though 
the  expendituieof  the  ^eat  mass  of  the  people  is  visibly  increased,—^ 
wad  ihoi^  every  trading  and  manufacturing  town  in  Great  Britain 
eihthats  also  ao  increase  in  the  munber  and  imUie  of  dwelling  houaea, 
and  all  the  other  indications  of  growing,  if  not  accunaulatiiigi 

WMlth. 

Hie  present  revenue  of  the  British  islands,  however  lai^  and 
fl^wrisbing,  does  not  satisfy  Captmn  Pasle/^  mind,  and  he  supposes 
il  probsibie^  *  that  in  a  iiouted  number  of.  years,  the  revenue  of  our 
itniios  may  soittcrease,  as  to  becotne  superior  40  ours  m  a  much 
gnestcr  salio  than  at  present/  What  the  revidoue  of  the  French 
caipire  at  present  is^  we  do  not  know,  because  .the  accounts  are 
aeooaunbdated  to  the  wishes  of  the  govt^mnent.  Mr.  Walsh  stalei 
ilaft€0  millkMM  sterling,  but  adds  indeed  that  tbift  is  much  i»dow  the 
feal^naaant  His  description  of  the  manner  ia  which  it  is  ievied 
fro«es  very  plainly  tfiat  du^ect  taxation  is  much  heavier  in  France 
than  ia  Eagwnd,  farobebly  twice  as  bea^iy.  But  all  discussions  on 
taaataaa  are'oaefess,  iwtess  we  take  into  view  tlie  comparative  abili- 
ty-af  payn^it,  which  is,  amply  proved  when  jUaes  which  no  man 
js  eoaapelkd  "to.pay,  iu  other  woixis,  M'hen  indirect  taxes  continually 
pfoduce  more  and  •more.  Of  the  comparative  increase  of  our  re- 
^OMue  horn  these  sources  we  have  spoken  already,  and  the  absolute 
matiMt  4S  not  leas  satisfaotory.  We  may  safely  say  duK  jihe  duties 
(aMStanns  and  •excise)  on  tea  and  sugar  produce  six  j]DfiUions:amiuallY, 
n»k  -and  beer  eight  and  a  half,  spirits  five  and  a  quaKer,  wine  two 
aad  a  half  aulHons :  -eaurept  the  lost,  ibese  are  all  articles  of  vulgar 
hisoiy,  producing  together  £0  millfons  sterling;  and  thus  fumish^ig 
aoipln.  proof  thai  our  taxes  though  burdensome  are  not  oppressive^ 
and  that  hitherto  they  only  operate  like  the  chmate  of  Europe, 
whic^,  >producHng  pctthing  spoanitaHeouaty,  compels  the  inhahifants  to 
hdbMT  icr  foed,  and  -by  the  salutary,  r^ur  of  which  jnan  has  at* 
taiaed  to  greater  plenty,  and  -more  seeari^  against  fiaaiine,  than 
haiconM.^uid  in  the  terrestrial  Paradises  of  the  East. 

Cxoluatve  of  .tfa&  expense  of  coiiecting  the  ta^es,  our  natiomd 
ravenue  att^he  taken  at  upwards  of  65  millions,  which  is  about 
doable  the  aaiount  af  wbat.it  was  in  the  year  1800,  and  is  a  full 
faarth  part  of  the  general  income;  which  income  must  have  there- 
Cuie  dodbled  within  ^e  aaine  period. 

Thia  augmentation  of  wealth  is*not-aMMre  than  sufficient  to  ex*' 
plain 'tMat.ataie  af  national  prosperity  wbtch  no  man  can  avcid  &c- 
knowledgiag,  when  he  contemplatM  the  infinite  enterprice  which 
faai*spnni(ti|v  mmI  ianiaintaianri  bje  the  sopariluity  of  moaejr,  bj 
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liie  sypirlucration  which  ean  BCtroely  find  veal  for  its  mctpatiAomM.' 
Canals,  docks,  water-works,  roads,  bridges,  indosures,  and  other 
national  speculations  attract  adventurers;  and  are  prosecuted- 
not  merdy  with '  assiduity,  but  eagerness,  and  eadi  of  these 
iunumerable  works,  which  are  now  going  on  in  the  country,  are 
at  once  the  conse<(uences  and  the  causes  of  public  wealth.  Some 
of  them  are  more  wisely  imagined  and  more  prudently  conducted 
than  odiers ;  but  the  aggregate  offers  a  most  satisfiictory  view  and 
proof  of  national  prosperity. 

We  now  conclude,  (without  thinking  we  have  exhausted,  or  eves 
(iiUv  stated,  this  part  of  the  mibject,)  by  obeerving,  that  inclnding 
Irehnd,  and  excluding  the  cost  of  coUec^on,  the  national  reveone 
amounts  to  seventy-one  millions,  of  vrhich  not  six  are  produced 
by  Ireland,  on  a  population  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  five 
millions  of  persons.  Her  taxer  therefore  are  sH  die  rate  of  £4c« 
^ch,  while  on  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  taken  at  eleven  wA^ 
lions,  the  taxes  are  at  the  rate  of  6/.  on  each  person,  and  yet,  we  be* 
lieve,  tint  the  taxes  in  England  are  more  readily  and  easily  pnidi 
than  die  smaller  rate  in  Ireland.  Do  we  virant  a  stronger  proof  thar 
this  instance,  that  it  is  industry  actimr  on  a  suflkient  capKal  vrinch 
constitutes  the  strength  of  a  nation  ?  llie  French  revolotiooaifed  Buo- 
naparte have  destroyed  all  the  capitalists  on  die  continent,  and  do  we' 
still  foolishly  fear  that  he  can  1^  taxes  indefinitely  on  the  beggared 
population  ?  In  such  a  stete  of  things  the  old  observatkm  that  two  and 
two  in  taxation  aridunetic  sometimes  make  but  one,  would  be  fully 
verified.  He  may  ruin  and  even  starve  his  udiappy  subjects,  but  dl^ 
cannot  pv?  what  they  have  not;  and  we  conCns  there  is  no  part  of 
Captain  Fasley's  essay  which  we  think  lessfoimded  dian  tfaatwhidhr 
treats  of  ^  probable  superiority  of  the  French  finance  over  ours» 
While  Buommarte  continues  his  present  commercial,  or  radwr  shk 
tL^ommercial  system,  and  whSe  France  conttnues  to  be  a  knd-ef 
slaves,  vre  will  not  join  in  Captain  Pasley's  apprehensions  of  the- 
increasins  prosperity  of  her  revenues  and  her  trade. 

Such  £en  are  tbeactualresourcesof  the  British  Empire:  dMjr  arise 
not  ftom  temporary  and  accidental  causes,  but  fitMn  the  character  of. 
tfaepeofdeand  from  dienatureof  agoveniasent  whichmmgieaiar 
degree  than  any  other  that  has  ever  existed,  gives  free  eeope  to  dm 
activity  and  enterprise  of  all  ito  sutjects*  Captain  FlMey  has- 
nndervalued  these  resources,  pvtly  it  appears  for*  the  sake  of  con- 
trasting a  seemh^  despondency  in  the  outset  of  Us  work^  vrith  the 
grand  prospects  which  he  afterwards  opens  to  us,  »id  pardy  also 
perhaps  because  the  subject  itself  is  not  one  of  those  virfaich  hehas 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate. 

W«  will  now  proceed  with  our  enaminaition  of  Captain  Paaley's 
topics;  and  first,  of  his. opmions  on  our  colonial  policy*  Sapw 
pose^  ha  sayy,  at  the  commeocf  leut  of  dw  r^o^itigoary  war^ 
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Grwt  firkaki,  pMteBsbg  m  dis^oMibie  force  of  150,000  mm^  had 
sctod  upon  die  sjHeni  of  acquiring  colonies,  mad  pursuing  thu  ob* 
ject  TigQrouslTy  became  mistress  of  tbkty  such  islands  and  for* 
tniam,  as  Mute,  Minofca^  Corfii,  Centa,  &c.  die  enemy  mean- 
linae  emfdoying  her  forces  in  sabfugating  die  condnental  powers* 
Soch  possessions  have  seldom  or  never  afforded  a  revenue  more  dual 
suflkieiil  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  civil  government ;  and  the 
atBBost  assistance  that  their  population  ever  |ives  to  the  miKtanF  es-^ 
taUishment  of  the  canqnenng  country,  consists  of  a  few  battaKons 
of  raw  vohinteers,  and  those  only  in  case  of  actual  attack.  All  dM 
dmrsesthereforaof  mamtaining  tibe  troops  and  consti  noting  orrepair- 
ing  me  works  of  fortification  necessary  for  defence,  must  fall  a  dealt 
barthen  upon  the  modier  country.  Suppose  that  the  naval  powet 
on  bodi  ntfies  wei«  equal ;  the  ordinary  garrisons  for  die  defencn 
of  each  of  these  conquests  could  not  be  averaged  at  less  tfaatt 
MOO  men.  After  the  acquindon  of  thirty  snch,  we  should  there* 
fore^  instepl  of  gaming  any  addidonal  strength,  entirdy  lose  the 
one  of  our  150/)00  soldiers;  and  as  much  of  our  revenue  as  was  ne* 
ceaaary  for  paying  this  great  body  of  troops  would  be  swallovred 
«p  and  lost  to  all  odier  national  purposes.  A<hnit  that  these  poa* 
sssajpns,  by  the  fovourable  effect  which  they  produced  upon  our 
counwierce  and  manufactures,  mq|ht«niyMe  us  to  pay*W,000  men 
mm^  which  is  rating  dieir  advanti^es  at  the  utmost,  stBl  they 
waidd  reduce  our  disposable  force  from  150,000  men  to  alhird 
of  thait  number.  France  meandme  conquers  the  continent  of 
Europe:  her  naval  pow^,  by  supposition,  eoual  to  our  own,  enables 
her  to  attack  Oreat  Britm,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hopedthat  her 
atouiBBuns  armies  could  be  resisted  for  any  time  or  with  any  final 
wmtetm  by  the  portion  of  onr  army  which  we  had  reserved 
for  hosne  service;  while  we  could  derive  no  asnstance  from  the 
vamaiNing  part,  mocriled  out  mto  small  garrisons,  divided  by  the 
am  from  the  momer  countrv  and  from  each  other.  '  9uoh,'  says 
Captain  Pasley,  <  is  nearly  the  system  vrfaioh  we  have  been  puraoing 
\  the  French  revolution  took  place,  and  such  has  bean  its  ten- 
e  annfintation  of  a  part  of  our  disposable  niKlaiy  force ; 
in  all  the  grand  dbjects  of  vrarfore  not  conneetad  vridt 
I  power ;  disiypointment  in  all  our  expedttioiis  whcneaw 
aimed  at  more  than  the  attack  of  anidand ;  want  of  oon* 
t  on  the  part  of  our  alhes,  and  a  certain  degree  of  oonlempt 
on  thn  part  of  our  enemies,  of  vrhose  pitigressive  jqignrndiaAaent  to 
dw  gigantic  deme  of  power  which  di^  now  possess,  ow  colonial 
policy  has  partrjr  forced,  and  partly  induced  us  to  remain  pesidve 
spectators.  The  superiority  of  our  naval  power  has,' he  adds,  vkkher^ 
to  psevented  us  from  feeKngtheinsecurtty  of  these  cokmiat  posses^ 
ssans;  but  when  the  Frsnch  fleets  shiA  be  aMe  to  meet  us  en  eqpiak 
Htm»,  (and  a  few  ynn  peace-*we«Ul*<eftaialy  enable  diebi^o  out« 
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MmlMr  ^nr  flhips  i«  aoj  proiKlrUM  wlveh  j^an^  Biiak  mm^ 
M,)  frpm  Ifaat  HioflieBl  i^  will  be  open  to  wwMon ;  and  he  ilwir 
vuliiQ  wb»t  tbey  vu^^  Ui^  imut  fail  iato  tbt  luisi^s  of  m  eneni^ 
wbo,  bavwg  tbe  chwre  of  objecU,  wiU  be  aULe  ^  spare  iiiluMtefy 
more  troqp$  bptb  for  ibe  attack  and  defence  of  ibepi  tban  v^  09 
afford.  Maka  and  Gibmkar  indeed  cmdd  nol  be  wreatad  imm 
n^  tiU  tbe  eiMsmy  bad  gained  Buob  a  u^ai  au^erioffil^  as  t»  cut. off 
sii(p|i4ie9  ftou  tbea»;  b(«t.  tbe  reat  of  tbe  finul  fabnc  ai  coIohbI 
ft^Br  would  tsik  to  pieoe?  almost  as  aoott  as  we  feit  k  ta  be  in 
dMger/   . 

.  Jjl  jtbis^  and  nuicb  jnore  in  id)e  fanne  styk,  is  vcrj  bmakAy  pnl( 
'ttidf  w^  some  abatero^emt,  we  are  disposed  to  accede  ito  ihe  pmp 
p««4iboQ  wbjcb  Captain  Paaky  nkimately  imJasvonrs  t^  nnfitNroe, 
but  4iot  Gertaiidy  to  aU  die  argameiila  be  naas  £or  tbat  pvposu 
(of  instance,  ve  can,  by  no  means,  xoncnr  in  tbe  e^maff  whicb 
be  nliaU«  ctf  onr  cotental  interasta.  We;  <0inot  Corgai  ibat  mm 
•nai  ezperieooe,  and  ^  •fa«K>iirtlift  tbaoiins  of  tbe  /gaemy,  tand 
ayaHjr  to  canobtfions  on  this  subject  very  /didEBnent  kom  tboae  nf 
Qytsin  Pasfey«  We  are/conwced  tbat  ourinavai  snpeffioriliy  asstt 
mainly  eaonricoiliQoiiJstrengtb,  with  wbiob it.has  grown,  and  wkk 
wbicb  we  fisar  it  wonU  deoty.  Ships,  coionins,  and  oomnMroe^ 
an  the  n3rOl^ved  objeets  of  EranQe'*--oibjecta  noi  of  niam  pnofit^r 
o€  i^ide^  hut  of  1^  sincere  and  sagacious  cnntiiai^  .to  Engjsnd 
WJnie  the  praseut  w^r  continaes,  Captain  Pastegr  faioiaalf  adoiiia  lbs 
value  of  our  maritime  possessionB,  but  we  must  contend  <ai«her» 
tbi^snckaproapectofpeace  as  Captain  Paaley  opens  afiou ««,  a£> 
fonb  additipnal  grounds  for  the  ancient  fHeddection.of 
to  the  meintanance  iof  Iter  cjoloaial  syatam.  Tbe  asem^'s  J 
population;  his  unlimited  cominental  domuMon;  tbe  wide  1  „ 
W  oonsis ;  iiis  abnoat  iwuiaierafale  hasbonrs  W  sea-poitei;  the 
anlend<idjC«mHiefne  between  tbediataot4)ai«idQfbip  empirf — nooon* 
nKivce  ibat  will  .be,  as  ti  wese^  at  once  foreign  and  inftennnlr--4iew 
are  aU  <tbfla»*>  be,  in  aafjr  .d^gsee,  oounlerJbaiaiiced  ?  Wetlnk  the 
answeftiaobetiouaandootiekiaive-^by  onrcolpniea^-^sriucfa  equai-lhs 
nnmbess.thatdriolt  Mhert^  and  iife  •from  thefonntMa  oftbeFnjIafc 
coostkntsan,  to  tfaose  dmit  groan  oad  withtf  .under  tbe  iroB  avaj  af 
tbe  usutper ;  vribieb  oonCer  upon  us  «  wadaafdcnnininn  and*a  Aaigar 
«ie.o£  an 


anritine itecratoay,  naoae  hasbotua  andsen^pocts,  andn 
foimmwy  irasdy  weeding  Us,  .and*oompiismg|iat  the  aamrtiase, 
sn  a  gmanir  .dqpme  exen  than  bis  own,  aU  tber^eapeolive  and  am^ 
tml  adwntages  of  a  foreign  and  an  intanal  trade. 

Wn  do  net,  howermr,  conceal  from  owrtelves  diat  cokni^ 
sIMigdi  isjnereprecaoott^  thmi  fdwt  whic^  laaises  faom  our  own 
imniediata  fasd  intemtl  rcaouroes,  and  we  do  jwt  wish  to  damp 
angr  of  ibat  spbit  for  oMlitary  enettion  wbicb  Cspimn  Ptadey  an^ 
dnwourstoeairita.    We  think  wkb.'faimi  diat£u^and4wi|ld  ben 
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great  mUUifY  power ;  but  w^  ako  tlunJc  tb^t  she  should  not»  oa  ^t 
^fcoimty  tbfi  {ess  ^nde^vpiir  to  cootiuue  «  gre^t  naval  and  commercUl 
jj^ower^— sbe  is  eqial  to  both,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  iu  the 
pursuit  of  the  Utter,i  that  sbe  wijl  find  the  most  copiqMS  loeans  of 
jiccomplUhii^^  the  former.  Ifere,  as  in  other  cases,  we  think  Cap- 
tain Paslejr  Im  token  a  view  of  the  subject  too  purely  milit^y,  and 
either  from  want  of  pmctical  knowledge,  or  froip  a  love  of  oaradox, 
(jfk  fa^lt  from  which  he  is  not  altogether  free,)  has  undervalued  qut 
C^oloiual  resourceay  and  plaoed  them  inj^diciouslJr  by  way  of  antithe* 
m  and  contradistinctioq  to  our  military  force  and  coatinental  jn«- 
fluence.  Our  opinioa  is»  thait  they  are  nut  oidy  reconcilable,  but 
abviost  inseparable. 

Captain  Pasjey  proceeds  to  state,  that  ^  we  have  an  arduous  tasl^ 
b^we  i|«;  it  is  no  less  ^au  to  overturp  the  great  cqntineutal 
€smpife  which  threatens  our  destruction.  A  necessity^  that  will 
bfMk  no  ordinary  measures,  strongly  urges  us  to  the  attempt;  au<;f 
if  we  sfH  about  tpia  noble  eoterprize  with  the  spirit  of  men,  if  wf 
qpiafce  the  attack  upon  thu  colossal  power»  before  it  is  weU  knit  to^ 
l^etber  and  firmly  consolidated,  while  imger  and  revenge  yet  rankle 
m  ifm  hearts  of  the  great  maas  of  population  of  which  it  is  coi^fr 
poflied;  and  if  we  transfer  to  the  conduct  of  our  operations  by 
umd  the  same  wise  and  vigorous  system  of  policy  which  hff 
n>a4e  ua  by  sea  almost  inviactbley  there  remaii^s  Uttle  doubt  of  gt^ 
utonate  success ;  but  till  we  shaH  send  ft^rth  our  frmies  to  fij^f 
llie  epomy  on  die  banks  of  the  Ehro,  the  Elbe,  or  the  l^^ire,  witli 
aa  much  confidence  &s  we  believe  we  shovild  feel  in  fighting  upo^ 
tkoaa  of  the  Thames — till  we  come  forward,  in  the  face  of  tne  uni* 
vtfae^  with  a  view  to  the  applause  of  the  present  and  of  future 
a^,  and  throwing  the  gauntlet  to  our  adversary,  boldly  .challeiu|e 
ham  to  meet  us,  hand  to  hand,  in  any  part  of  the  known  worl^ 
the  afforts  of  our  armies  must  all  terminate  in  disappointment,  an^ 
a  career  of  disgrace  must  be  terminated  by  ruin.'  (p.  1 17.) 

*  The  wonder  is,'  he  adds,  ^  and  postenly  will  consider  it  al»> 
B^aat  incmdible/  that  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  acted  in  naval, 
wiHTy  ia  radically  di&rent  from  that  with  which  we  are  acting  hy 
land/  This  is  illnstrated  by  putting  a  case  which  will  con^  home 
to  tbe  feeUn^s  of  every  man.  '  Suppose  a  British  fleet,  of  fortj 
sail  of  the  Iibjb,  were  destroyed,  what  wovild  be  the  consequence^ 
if  mm  tbmagbt  of  n^val  war  otaptly  as  we  do  of  war  by  lanc^ 
altriJiitiligK  to  it,  al^t  ^9  more  iinmediate  efiect  upon  our  secur 
fky  i  We  should  receive  the  news  as  we  now  receive  that  of  ft 
telrfiatffPBdra-embaakatiop.  Probably,no  iia^iary  would  take  places 
if  It  didf  it  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  form.  No  per9oa  woul^ 
hf^ymitdydi  npreven  censured,  unless  the  stronttest  proof  of  flar 
pnuit  miicepd^  were  brought  home  to  him.  Thi^  man's  former 
ierricea  would  be   remembered;    another's   wife  and  children; 
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and  diese  things  acting  upon  the  humanity  of  a  good  natured  natioQ 
M^ouldy  with  the  aid  of  a  little  interest,  obtain  impunity  for  the 
^ilty.  The  people's  indignation  would  soon  die  awa^;  at  most, 
It  would  vent  itself  in  peevish  complaints  against  ministers  for 
ever  wasting  the  public  money  in  so  useless  and  chimerical  an  at- 
tempt as  that  of  forming  a  navy  to  cope  widi  the  fleets  of  such  a 
power  as  France,  a  measure  superfluous  to  die  safety,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  British  nation.  Hius  we  should  act  if 
we  regarded  our  fleets  with  the  same  feeling  as  our  armies,  and 
pursued  war  by  sea  with  the  same  principle,  or,  rather,  die  same 
no-principle,  as  war  by  land.  But  reverse  die  case,  and  suppose 
this  fleet  destroyed,  our  feelings,  respecting  the  navy,  being  what 
they  actually  are ;  the  consequence  would  then  be,  as  soon  as  the 
first  grief  and  consternation  were  over,  a  general  cry  for  tmmecfiatt 
inquiry.  If  misconduct  were  proved  upon  any  branch  of  adnu- 
nistration,  the  minister  so  convicted,  or,  perhaps,  die  whole  admi- 
nistration, would  be  displaced :  if  it  were  iq  the  admiral,  or  any  of 
his  officers,  death,  or  the  worse  punbhment  of  perpetual  ignominj, 
would  be  their  sentence.  It  might,  possibly,  prove  to  have  been 
die  effect  of  accident,  neither  to  be  foreseen  nor  prevented.  At  all 
events,  the  utmost  exertion  would  be  made  to  repair  the  loss ;  ail 
the  shipwrights  of  the  kingdom  would  be  collected  in  the  royal 
docks,  and  the  work  would  go  on  night  and  day.  The  merchaoi 
riiips  would  be  emptied  of  their  men ;  large  detachments  hurried 
on  board  to  supply  the  place  of  marines ;  quotas  furnished  by  all 
^e  counties ;  and  the  commanders,  whose  principal  claim  was 
their  parliamentary  interest,  if  any  such  had  been  employed,  would 
be  thrown  upon  the  shelf  to  make  room  fbr  a  Rodney  or  a  Nelson. 
Meantime^  the  citizens  of  England  would  take  arms ;  the  country 
would  be  covered  with  camps ;  and,  in  short,  only  appear  more  de- 
termined and  more  terrible.  Let  us  act  only  with  the  same  vigour 
by  land  as  by  sea,  and  the  usurper  of  Europe  will  tremble  upon  hit 
throne.'— (p.  154— 126.) 

The  want  of  this  vigour,  \vt  are  inclined  to  a^ree  widi  OqiftiAi 
Pasiey,  has  been  the  prime  cause  of  all  our  fieiiTures,  all  our  tfs^ 
appointment,  all  om^  disgrace ;  it  has  tainted  our  councils  fte 
ail  original  sin,  and  if  the  system  w^re  continued^  die  consequence 
must  be  a  fall  from  which  there  can  be  no  recovery.  We  rejoice, 
however,  that  a  bolder  and  wiser  spirit  has  of  late  anhnated  our 
coupcib,  and  we  think  that  the  harvest  which  we  have  already  ga- 
thered of  glory  and  confidence  in  our  strength,  and  the  discomfi- 
ture and  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  Are  «t  once  proofs  of  tbe 
truth  of  Captain  Paslcy's  doctrines,  and  promises  of  what  we  may 
reasjonably  expect  from  a  continuance  in  a  system,  iriitch  has  wHr, 
we  hope,  some  chance  of  becoming  permantndy  ind  univefaaHy 
popular. 
^    •  Byt 
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But  the  secoodatry  causes  of  failure  are  those  which  come 
bonse  more  directly  to  the  feelings  of  the  people :  these  Captain 
Pa^y  geoeralizes  under  three  heads; — defective  military  lustitu- 
tioo8 ;  an  erroneous  treatment  of  the  natives  of  the  country  which 
is  the  seat  of  war ;  and  a  mistaken  policy  in  regard  to  other  powers^ 
Which  are  neutral,  or,  at  least,  not  principals  in  the  quarrel :  the  two 
last  subjects,  he  says,  comprehend  the  politics  of  tear.  The  first 
of  these  causes  is  very  brieHy  adverted  to :  the  subject  is  of  high 
importance,  but  it  is  reserved  for  future  discussion.  The  two  other 
causes  of  failure  he  considers  more  at  length,  and  lays  down  some 
general  principles  by  which  the  disasters  arising  from  them  may 
be.  avoided. 

*  First,  endeavour  by  every  means  in  your  power  to  make,  and  to 
preserve,  the  people  of  ever)-  country  which  you  enter,  either  as  a  con- 
queror, or  as  an  ally,  your  friends:  for  the  people  (by  which  I  mean 
almost  every  individual  in  a  nation,  exclusive  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers,  and  of  a  part  of  the  nobility)  is  in  all  countries  the 
iitrongetit  party. 

*  ^condly,  as  there  are  some  powers,  whose  friendship  in  war  it 
likely,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  more  fatal  to  you  than  their  enmity,  dc- 
rline  or  refuse  the  alliance  of  such  states,  even  if'  pressed  upon  you; 
courting  only  the  friendship  of  states  of  a  contrary  description. 

*  Thirdly,  respect  in  all  cases  the  law  of  nations ;  avoiding  a  crooked, 
intriguing,  timid  policy.  Be  a  true  friend  to  your  allies  in  their  utmost 
adversity.  Be  an  open,  a  determined,  a  terrible  enemy.  *  Support  not 
only  your  interest,  but  your  dignity :  for  whenever  you  forget  the  latter, 
joQ  lose  sight  of  the  former.  An  insult  should  therefore  be  resented 
more  deeply  than  an  injury.  The  honour  of  a  great  nation,  such  as  wo 
are  at  present,  should  be  as  spotless  as  that  of  a  soldier  :  but  it  will  be 
found,  that  unless,  by  adopting  a  more  manly  system  of  martial  policy, 
we  set  ourselves  above  fear,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  set  ourselves 
above  reproach.'  pp.  140,  14X. 

In  discuBsing^  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  other  states. 
Captain  Padey  boldly  avows  and  very  ably  supports  an  opinion 
vfatchy  in  modem  times  at  least,  has  not  been  very  popular  in  Bug- 
^Iuk],  that  a  system  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement— of  permanent 
annexation  to  our  empire  of  the  countries  we  may  be  able  to  sub- 
due,  is  our  best  and  safest  policy.  The  following  passages  will  do 
justice  to  his  opinions. 

■  •  I  must  observe  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  no  power  in  the  criti- 
eal  situation  wherein  Great  Britain  now  stands  was  ever  saved  by  coali- 
tiotis«  We  must  trust  to  ourselves  alone.  We  must  draw  the  sword 
with  the  spirit  of  principuls  not  of  auxiliaries,  and  we  must  never  cease 
to  increase  our  own  power  by  conquest,  till  we  have  made  ourselves 
the  urongest  power  in  Europe,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

*  That  part  of  our  policy  which  deserves  the  nujst  unqualified  cen- 
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sure  is  the  system  of  courting  the  friendship  of  a))  nations,  or  more  ac- 
curately speaking  of  all  governments  whatever  indiscriminateiy,  erven 
the  mokt  weak  and  contemptible.  Ample  experience  must  by  ibis  time 
bave  taugbt  us  that  the  friendship  of  such  states  is  a  burthen  instead  of 
fk  benefit :  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  such  powers  to  follow  the  strong- 
ly jn  war,  fwd  were  we  by  the  heaviest  expence  of  blood  and  treasuie 
to  suqqeed  in  re-establishing  the  Stadthold^r,  tbe  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  various  Italian  states,  and  even  tp  place  on  the  throi>e  of  those 
§tates  branches  of  our  own  royal  family,  still  we  should  find  in  a  new 
war,  that  we  had  only  transferred  the  sword  from  one  set  of  enemies  to 
another.  By  whatever  name  the  ruler  of  the  Dutch  is  called,  Holland 
wiH  always  be  our  foe  till  we  either  reduce  it  to  a  province  of  Great 
Britain,  or  make  ourselves  stronger  than  France  by  other  oooqoests. 

*  What  is  the  effect  of  a  contrary  system,  when  we  display  our 
at^i^dard  in  some  new  country,  the  natives  of  which  have  any  de^iree  of 
jud^eiU  or  resolution  ?  They  either  ask  or  endeavour  to  learn  our  views, 
j(Ve  probably  offer  them  some  advantages,  which  they  neither  wish  for 
nor  understand  :  and  we  profess  that  we  only , intend  a  temporaiy  oc- 
cupation. The  brave  and  high-minded,  disdaining  to l>e  sold  at  apeace 
|tor,SQm|e  West  India  inland,  immediately  fly  jto  arins  tooppose  us.  The 
8elf-ixUex;ested,  the  timid  and  the  servile,  looking  forward  to  recom- 
mend tjb^emselves  to  their  fonner  masters,  become  equally  our  enemies^ 
Meiir  of  all  characters  a^d  parties  forget  their  domestic  feuds,  ami 
uuUe  against  us.  Hence  even  if  we  gain  a  partial  success  by  force  olf 
arms,  our  power  is  in  constant  danger,  either  of  being  subverted  bj 
i)peu  insurrection,  or  of  being  undermined  by  secret  conspiracy* 

♦  If  yi^  Acted  on  a  contrary  system,  an4  declared  that  we  would 
maintain  our  conquests  to  the  last  extremity ;  our  adversaries,  who  i^ 
jthat  case  would  form  only  a  part,  not  the  whole  of  a  nation,  after  beiqg 
jiubdued  in  the  field,  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  us,  by  our  bumaoe 
conduct,  after  they  knew  that  we  would  not  forsake  them.  The  self- 
jinterested  would  dread  to  embark  in  any  conspiracy  against  such  a  de^ 
termined  nation :  oh  the  contrary,  they  would  make  a  merit  with  us  of 
discovering  and  counteracting  all  plots,  and  of  repressing  all  discou- 
nt, amongst  dieir  own  countrymen. 

,  '  Our  unambitipus,  unwarlike  policy  is  thus  the  cause,  which  has 
jeither  fofpied  or  added  strength  to  French  parties,  in  aU  co«ntriet  ia 
in  which  we  have  ever  acted.  It  was  almost  the  only  cause,  thaf 
combined  and  armed  the  natives  of  Spanish  South  America  against 
us,  and  inspired  them  with  an  almost  incredible  degree  of  horror  axM) 
aversion  at  the  sight  or  name  of  an  English  man.  It  is  a  cause  that  has 
hitherto  tended  to  make  us  hateful  or  contemptible,  wherever  we 
have  carried  our  arms,  even  where  it  has  not  actually  contribirted 
io  our  ruin  or  disgrace,  as  was  the  case  at  Buenos  Ayres.'— *^>p.  l64^ 
l66. 

He  pushes  the  principle  of  this  opiuion  to  its  fuQ  extoit; 
he  disapproves  of  our  system  of  rus)iing  blindly  into  offensive  and 
defensive  alliaqces.    Ae  would  have  no  friends  but  strong  ones-^ 
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.widk  a  weak  people  he  would  have  no  alliance — ^rather  than' a^tsist 
tbem  in  their  first  opposition,  he  would  permit  them  to  be  ovemio, 
&at  we  might  reconquer  them  from  the  enemy^  and  add  them  to  oi^r 
force,  not  as  allies  but  as  subjects.  This  is  a  sufficiently  bold  avowal; 
but  he  goes  still  farther.  He  not  only  justifies  but  appears  to  recom- 
mend an  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  alii^ 
we  may  have.  At  these  doctrines  we  own  we  are  inclined*  tp 
pause.  We  will  not  defend  all  the  system  of  this  country,  with 
Tespect  to  its  alliances.  Many  of  our  allies  have  been  to  us,  wie 
are  reluctantly  obliged  to  allow,  not  strength  but  weakness.  We 
ainree  diat  there  has  been  perhaps  too  great  a  fondness  for  making 
aUiances,  and  too  ^eat  a  readiness  to  be  duped  by  the  mere  promise 
of  a  new  friend,  without  inquiring  into  his  worth  or  his  power.  We 
know  too,  that  we  have  often  risked  greatly  for  those  who  deserved 
least  from  us,  and  that  we  have  frequently  put  oupselves  to  incon^ 
venieoce,  and  even  to  peril,  in  the  nope  of  assisting  those  whose 
case  was  irremediable,  and  whose  ruin  inevitable ;  but  these,  errors 
diooi^  Aey  be,  are  honest  and  generous  errors ;  and  thoi^h  th^ 
are  to  be  regretted  for  the  past,  and  avoided  for  the  fiiture,  yet  \ve 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  v^h  that  the  principle  whieh  proth}^ 
Aemdic^dbi^  enfeebled  ot  eradicated.  The  extinctaon  of  &at 
spirit  would  undoubtedly  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  erroi*s  ; 
but  it  would  produce,  we  are  convinced,  odiers  of  9till  more  perhi- 
cioits  effect.  The  national' character  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  best 
bulwarks  of  England ;.  it  is  confidence  at  home,  and  it  is  terror 
■broad:  but  if  a  cold  and  selfish  policy  is  now  to  benumb  us  ^  if 
we  shall  hereafter  i>nile  widi  the  strong  only  because  they  ar# 
strong,  and  sbril  abandon  the  weak  to  the  oppressor,  only  because 
tbey  are  weak ;  if  too,  v^e  Aall  refuse  to  protect,^  rnilsss  we  are  al- 
lowed to  govern ;  if^  in  short,  all  our  relaftiMs' widi  foreign  powers 
ar^  to  be  either  selfish  and  calculating,  or  meddling  and  arrogant;  wtt 
fear  fhat  out  rank  aihong  nations  wifl  be  lowered ;  and  diat  Eu- 
rope, which  now  looks  even  t6  our  failings  with  respiect  and  ho^; 
wm  contribute  with  satisfaction  to  the  efforts  of  France  for  th^ 
overthrow  of  our  power. 

The  opinions  of  Captain  Pasley  respecting  Spain  are  especially 
worthy  of  attekitioB>  because  here  it  is  that  the  bold  system  whicb 
he  recofnmenlds  miy  imMiediately  be  put  in  practice.  Here  iisnot 
awkiely  the  Airfield,  but  Ik&^Mage  ground  on  which  the  enemy  ma^ 
be  met ;  abd  s6  itouch  has  already  htitn  done,  that  if  the  puMic  imnA 
were  bat  wotind  np  tb  l!fae  pitch  of  tbe^  oce^On,  a  tri^mphani:  r^ 
sohwonldbe  as  speedy  ad  certain.  Not  conceiving  frorii  ottr  pnit 
p6ricy  that  (fee  British  govertittient  vf 6\rf<J  have  displayed  sb*  tnucK 
emltpmithmdoiie  ktAit  cMtseof  die  Penindula,.  and  knowing  too 
nuebof  bsMti^  fa  be  le^astn^y  by  the  thm  ptevailii^  opinSod  dnn 
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a  nation  of  armed  citizens  was  not  to  be  overconte  by  a  vastly  supe- 
rior military  force,  he  says,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
test he  had  no  sanguine  hopes  of  its  result;  but  the  very  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Spaniards  have  so  tried  and  proved  their  genuine 
courage  and  genuine  patriotbm,  that  at '  ifais  moment,  he  adds,  I 
esteem  them  more  for  their  perseverance  under  calamity,  than  ii  with 
a  better  political  and  military  system  they  had  been  able  to  realize 
their  just  intentions  of  carrying  tlie  war  into  the  heart  of  France. 
In  this  respect  he  differs  widely  from  the  unthinking  crew,  who  ar^ 
now  as  unreasonable  in  their  abuse  of  the  Spaniards^  as  they  were 
in  their  expectations  from  them  at  first. 

'  When  Castanos,  by  superiority  of  numbers,  surrounded  and  took 
the  army  of  Dupont — when  the  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  and  Valencia 
so  obstinately  resisted,  and  triumphed  over  the  desperate  at tack^  of  tbe 
French,  who  were  obliged  from  all  points  to  retire  behind  the  Ebro— 
then  nothing  but  Spanish  patriotism  was  talked  of  in  EUigland,  and  all 
jnanner  of  impossibilities  were  expected  from  it.  After  the  end  of  tbe 
same  year,  when  events  had  awfully  proved  the  inferiority  of  new  le- 
vies, and  exposed  the  precarious  situation  of  a  nation,  which  has  neither 
an  establishment  of  well  disciplined  troops,  nor  of  fortresses,  to  oppose 
to  veteran  armies ;  instead  of  profiling  by  the  lesson,  and  seeing  these 
important  facts  in  their  real  light,  we  suddenly  became  as  loud  and  un- 
reasonable in  our  abuse,  as  we  had  formerly  been  absurdly  extravagant 
in  our  admiration,  of  the  Spanish  levies ;  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards we  accused  these  brave  men,  the  victims  of  their  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  their  country,  of  want  of  patriotism.' 

*  Want  of  patriotism  was  most  unfeelingly  thrown  out  against  the 
heroes  who  buried  themselves  in  tbe  ruins  of  Zaragoza — against  tbe 
young  students  of  the  universities,  who  served  as  private  soldiers,  and 
nearly  perished  in  the  disastrous  operations  of  Blake— against  the  roaoy 
thousands  of  unhappy  men,  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Spain,  who  from 
a  want  of  good  oHlcers,  and  of  all  the  essentials  of  an  army,  which  are 
not  to  be  acquired  in  a  few  months,  nor  even  in  a  few  years,  were  unable 
to  withstand  their  warlike  invaders  in  the  field,  and  who  (small  as  tbe 
proportion  of  them  that  have  actually  fallen  in  battle  may  be)  have  been 
wasted  away,  by  an  accumulation  of  evils  ten  times  more  destructive 
than  the  sword.  Those,  however,  who  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Spaniards  to  any  thing  but  a  want  of  good  will  in  tbeir  own  cause,  were 
soon  confirnted  in  their  favourable  opinion  of  that  nation  by  the  most 
convincing  facts.  What  stronger  proof  could  be  desired  of  patriotism 
in  any  country,  than  that  the  people  of  Asturias  and  Galicia,  after  they 
saw  themselves  abandoned  by  a  gallant  body  of  more  than  25^000  British 
troops,  disdained  to  submit  to  that  very  French  army,,  from  which  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  we  had  made  a  fortunate  escape,  in  being 
able  to  effect  our  reimbarkation,  after  a  rapid  retreat  ^' — pp.  196, 198. 

What  we  ought  to  have  done^  according  ta  this  cpmpetent  ju<^> 
was  to  bave  employed  aa  army  of  fif^  or  sixfy  thousand  jmea  in 
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OBT  Spaniah  war ;  to  bave  douUed  that  number,  if  possible,  and  to 
have  kept  it  complete  by  every  exertion  in  our  power.  '  It  is  no  eco-» 
nomy/  says  Captain  Pasley, '  either  of  money  or  of  lives,  to  make 
war  b^  driblets.'  We  ought  to  deal  in  war  by  wholesale.  We  have 
generally  employed  no  more  men  tb^ui  are  barely  sufficient  to  match 
me  enemy  in  the  field,  in  those  countries  which  we  have  designed 
to  wrest  from  him,  as  if  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  to  send 
more  troops  against  him  than  he  has  got  ready.  Wherever  he  has 
not  been  able  to  pour  in  reinforcements  and  weigh  us  down  by 
numbers,  this  has  answered,  because  with  eoual  numbers,  or  even 
with  numbers  not  greatly  inferior,  we  always  have  beat  the 
French,  and  by  God's  blessing,  shall  continue  to  do  so;  but  even 
then  it  is  a  wasteful  and  ruinous  policy. 

In  these  propositions  of  Captain  Pasley  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  we  are  glad  to  reccrapize  the  very  principles  on  which  this  coun* 
try  has  of  late  acted.  We  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  true  eco- 
nomy to  make  war  by  wholesale :  we  know  not  whether  even  the 
exertions  recently  made,  to  place  at  Lord  Wellington's  disposal  a 
fpreat  and  Efficient  force,  would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  Captam  Pas* 
ley,  but  we  are  sure  that  they  satisfy  bis  principles.  And  although 
the  furmy  assembled  in  the  Peninsula  may  not  amount,  by  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand,  to  the  number  of  men  required  by  Captain  Pas- 
ley^  yet  the  having  collected  and  directed  to  one  object  a  force  of 
40^000  British  soldiers,  must  have  obtained  his  applause,  while  the 
success  that  has  ensued  has  fortified  his  argument ;  and  will  en* 
courage  us  to  proceed  in  a  course  which  must  lead  (if  any  can)  lo^ 
the  final  success  of  the  perilous  contest  in  which  the  ambition  and 
tyranny  of  France  have  mvolved  our  allies  and  ourselves. 

The  contentions  of  our  parliamentary  parties  are  more  than 
once  noticed  by  Captain  Pasley  as  another  cause  of  our  military 
failures,  by  conducing  to  our  timid  policy  at  home,  and  by  encou- 
raging our  enemies,  and  dispiriting  our  allies  abroad.  The  natural 
tendency  of  such  a  system,  is  to  intimidate  public  men,  and  to 
fmiyze  public  measures — to  reconunend  to  the  adoption  of  a  mi- 
nialer  or  a  general,  not  what  may  be  useful  or  glorious,  but  what 
shall  be  easy  and  safe ;  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  most  important 
objects  of  national  security  and  honour,  because  they  necessarily 
involve  a  degree  of  hazard,  and  are  subject  to  the  chances  which 
must  affect  all  human  efforts. 

*  And  enterprizes  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.' 

While  this  is  the  situation  in  which  a  British  admmistration  is 
placed,  in  how  different  and  in  liow  much  more  commanding  a 
position  does  the  enemy  stand !    He  has  no  account  to  render  to 
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j^litical  antegotiistSy  np  popnlmr  comtdi  to  ttiatiagfe  dr  tondSz^, 
no  improper  disclosures  to  depreeate^  no  imempemte  discussions 
dr  judgments  to  delay :  his  power  is  self-centered^  and  his  efforts 
aire  animated  by  the  fhergy  of  a  single  will,  uttcriticised,  tmsbadJed 
ttid  undivided.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  stifle  the  voice  of  a 
A^e  people,  or  to  impede  the  course  of  constitutional  discttssioQ. 
Onr  observatiotis  are  dil^cted  against  those,  if  such  there  be,  i¥ho 
itiflanie,  not  inform,  the  people,  and  agaii&st  discussions  imprudent 
iU-timed,  and  itl-intended.  Let  those  who  may  stattle  at  sncfa  ex- 
pressions, look  to  the  manner  in  Which  Lord  Wellington  has  been 
flttocked,  and  ttie  defence  of  Portugal  represented  as  impossible. 
It  is  wdl  for  England,  and,  we  trust,  for  the  Peniusui:!,  and  for  En« 
rope,  that  our  general  was  neither  to  be  distita)red  nor  disg:tt8ted. 
Accusations  of  rashness  lind  presumptloti  he  has  repdM  by  fbe 
moi^t  consummate  skill  and  prudence — comphrnts  of  lost  oppor- 
tunities and  of  inactivity  he  has  refuted  by  the  best  cotioeited 
movements  tind  the  most  rapid  and  vigorous  pursuit,  boA  the  pro* 
|rtiets  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace  he  has  put  to  shame,  by  splenifid 
successes  and  transcendant  glory. 

Cliptain  I^isley  speaks  W'ith  the  utmost  respect  of  Oeoerri 
Moore,  and  is  especially  careful  that  his  writbgs  should  not  seem 
to  imply  any  thing  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  mcnnory  of  ao  hmn 
9  mail.    Those  persons,  he  says,  who  state  thdr  opinion  tfkat  hp 
Was  for  once  mistaken,  advance  nothing  that   ouglit  in  jostictf 
to  be  considered  derogatory  either  to  his  talems  or  reputation. 
That  he  was  mistaken,  the  importatit  events  subae^nent  to  his 
i^treat  have  proved.    If  he  had  fodght  any  where  on  the  frontier 
of  Galicia,  as  the  men  would  have  been  in  their  full  atrengthf 
lildr  numbers  undiminished,  their  spirits  tmbroken,  the  cuvairy 
so  superior    to  the  enemy^s,  their  artillery  at  hand,  instead  of 
b^ing  left  on  the  road,  or  sent  on  shiprboard   as  at  ConsM^-^ 
fl^rely  that  army  which,  under  such  complicated  disadvantages^  was 
^1  able  to  beat  the  French  there,  would  have  been  hr  mere  ahk 
to  beat  theni  in  its  strength.    Then,  too,  Romana  was  at  haod^ 
to  co-operate  with  us.    And  here  a  tribute  not  less  hommnrbfe 
than  well  deserved  is  borne  by  Captain  Pasley  to  the  merits  of  thit 
true  Spaniard,  who  has  now  closed  his  heroic  career ;  atid  mert 
ably  has  he  vindicated  him  agamst  a  reproach  which  has  been 
ungenerously  and  unjustly  brought  against  hrm,  for  crossing  the 
line  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  retreat.     Our  timits  wtU  not  permit  us  to 
follow  Captain  Pasiey  through  this  discussion,  but  we  Kcommead 
it  to  those  whom  it  concerns.     Romana  is  beyond  the  readi  of  ceo- 
aure  or  of  praise :  not  therefore  for  his  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
England,  do  we  rejoice  that  tltese  injurions  reproacbes  bflv«  bsiD 
so  rally  and  feelingly  refuted  by  a  Britidi  soldier. 

Then 
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Tlien  too  the  Galicians,  who  so  shortlj  aftcrvi^ards  recavt  red  . 
Actr  country  froih  that  very  enemy  againsh  whom  We  dki  not  ven- 
ture to  defend  it,  would  haye  rallied  round  us.  In  the  defence  of 
their  own  mountains  they  would  have  been  efficient  aiixiitaries; 
tnd  under  the  protection  and  instruction  of  our  army,  they  might  htive 
been  disciplined,  as  the  Porttigucze  have  since  been,  with  such 
Aiccesi.  The  strength  of  the  BHerzo  had  long  before  been  ttriplia- 
dcttlty pointed  out  by  Romana,  in  case  of  the  worst;  mid  Mr» 
Frere,  who  knew  the  country,  conceived  it  impossible  that  such  a 
ground  shouM  be  abandoned.  Though  our  army  was  inadequate 
for  deciding  the  fate  of  Spain,  Captain  Parfey,  who  was  with  that 
trmy^  ^fUrms  that  stil!  it  was  capable  of  doing  something — fully 
eapabfe,  at  least,  of  maintaining  its  footing  in  the  peninsula ;  and  as 
die  war  between  France  atnd  Austria  broke  out  immediately  after- 
wards, such  a  measure  would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the 
&nAttum  cause.  That  war  was  at  that  very  time  foreseen ;  and  if 
9ir  J«  Moore  had  made  his  stand  upon  the  frontier,  and  instead  of 
^oimferoiahditig  the  reinforcem^ts  which  were  actual^iy  embarked, 
bud  prest  the  government  to  send  out  all  the  force  that  could  be 
^pmrtdf  what  would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Either  Buoni(«> 
parte  would  Hot  have  withdrawn  so  large  a  part  of  his  forces  from 
^  peninsula,  in  which  case  the  scale,  actually  upon  the  turn, 
n^ht  hflfve  inclined  in  favour  of  Austria;  or  if  he  had  withdrawn 
i^  our  army  Would  have  been  upon  the  spot  to  take  advantage  of  fhe 
nCtDWatble  crisis. 

CilpCaiti  Pasle/s  mind  is  of  too  manly  and  too  philosophical  t 
staWip  to  look  at  the  paM;  for  the  ineffectual  purpose  of  regretting 
it.  f  o  prevent  the  conquest  of  Spain,  he  nap,  we  must  adopt 
m^re  Tirorous  measuiie^,  both  military  and  politicat. 

1st.  Vre  must  «end  siicB  a  force  as  will  enable  us  to  act  on  the  of- 
fensive, aild  to  protect  the  formation  of  new  Spanish  armies,  as  ef- 
feetually  as  we  have  done  the  Portugueze  army :  we  must  take  the 
bnitit  of  the  war  upon  ourselves,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched 
btttle.  He  thinks,  too,  that  we  should  have  more  than  one  British 
ami  J  in  the  peninsula,  or  we  lose  all  the  advantages  which  we  ought 
to  dlerite  fi-om  our  naval  power :  and  wherever  we  have  an  army  of 
amr  own,  there  ought  to  be  an  army  of  our  allies  attached  to  it  of 
aa  equal  er  greater  number  of  men,  under  orders  of  the  British 
l^en^ral. 

€(l.  We  should,  he  asserts,  demand  that  the  general  of  the  British 
amiy  acting  in  co-operation  with  the  Spaniards  shall  have  the  chief 
cummuid  of  the  combined  troops,  with  the  absolute  disposal  of 
provisions,  store?,  and  means  of  transport. 

3d.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  an  army  in  Spain,  a 
oottBtiy,  ef  which  Henry  IV.  said,  referring  to  the  chance  of  an  invad- 
ing 
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bg  army  there,  quand  oihj/va  forty  on  meurt  defaim:  quandony 
va  foible,  on  est  battu.  Captain  Pastey  boldly  recommends  that 
our  officers  should  exercise  that  authority,  which  by  the  laws  of 
war  belongs  to  every  army,  and  take  without  hesitation  whatever 
they  can  iind  of  which  their  troops  may  stand  in  need;  and 
thus  one  cause,  which  has  grievously  embarrassed  our  move- 
Vients,  would  be  done,  away.  For  hitherto  our  officers  have 
not  ventured  to  assume  any  responsibility  out  of  the  routine 
of  their  military  duties.  Instead  of  perceiving  that  whenever 
m  country  became  the  «eat  of  war,  martial  law,  according  to 
the  nature  of  things,  must  be  in  force  thcie,  they  act  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  at  home,  where  tlie  authority  of  the  civil 
magistrate  is  required  for  every  tiling ;  and  they  blame  the  Spanish 
magistrates  for  not  doing  in  their  behalf  what  it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  do,  and  what  tliey  ought  to  see  done  for  themselves. 

These  three  points  Captain  Pasley  argues  with  considerable  force 
and  ingenuity :  but  again  we  confess  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the 
full  length  that  his  principles  would  carry  us.  We  are  satisfied  of 
the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  raise  Spanish  armies  on  the  footoig 
Qf  that  which  has  been  so  successfully  formed  iu  Portugal ;  it  is  ao 
object  for  which  we  shoidd  do  all  that  a  due  attention  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  high-minded  nation  will  permit;  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  was  their  insults  upon  the  national  character,  and  their  mft- 
regard  of  the  national  prejudices,  that  raised  upon  the  French  the 
enthusiastic  vengeance  of  Spain.  We  should  be  carefid  to  guard 
ourselves,  not  merely  from  the  reality,  but  even  from  any  colour  of 
resemblance  to  the  insolent  and  proffigate  invader.  It  has  lately 
become  the  fashion  to  repeat  in  this  country,  that  a  right  has  ac- 
crued to  us  out  of  our  efforts  and  successes,  to  insist  on  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Spaniards  of  measures  of  our  dictation.  God  forbid 
tliat  this  doctrine  should  be  acted  upon  by  our  Generals  or  our  Mi* 
nisters.  Our  efforts  have  been  voluntary ;  we  had  a  right  to  witb* 
bold  them ;  we  have  chosen  to  make  them ;  but  to  barter  or  to  sell 
them,  and  to  require,  a^ithe  price  of  our  assistance,  even  the  slight- 
est degradation  of  Spain,  as  an  independent  nation,  would  be  the 
height  at  once  of  folly  and  injustice,  a  perfect  imitation  of  French 
fraternity.  Our  interference  must  be  as  moderate,  as  our  inten- 
tions are  honourable ;  we  are  bound  to  recommend  to  Spain  what 
we  conceive  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  commoo 
cause,  but  she  is  not  to  be  treated  like  a  common  soldier  enlisted 
into  our  army,  and  drilled  into  the  manoeuvres  and  measures  which 
we  may  choose  to  adopt.  But  it  is  said  that '  without  some  vigor- 
ous interference  all  will  be  lost.'  Let  all  be  lost,  but  the  character 
of  our  country ;  let  all  be  lost  but  the  confidence  of  the  nations  in 
ub;  let  all  be  lost  but  the  conviction  that  we  have  done  right,  and 
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the  hope  and  means  of  h^eafter  doing  successfully.  We  may  lose 
tiie  arm  of  Spain,  let  us  not  lose  her  heart  also.  We  confidently 
believe  that  nothing  has  been  omitted,  or  will  be  wanting  on  the 
part  of  our  govertmient  of  recommendation,  of  persuasion,  of  en- 
treaty, even  of  importunity,  to  induce  that  of  Spain  to  adopt  mea- 
aurea  of  efficient  policy ;  and  we  no  less  confidently  hope,  that  the 
lustre  of  our  successes  may  pierce  the  cloud  of  prejudice  and  error 
.which  has  hitherto  overcast  the  council^}  and  the  fate  of  this  inte- 
resting people. 

But  while  on  these  pomts,  and  to  this  extent,  we  are  obliged  to 
enter  eur  protest  against  Captain  Pasley's  principles,  we  most  cor- 
.4ially  concur  in  his  views  of  almost  every  other  circumstance  of 
the  peninsidar  contest.  Our  extravagant  hopes,  ottr  subsequent 
.despondency,  our  enthusiasm  at  one  moment,  our  injustice  at  au- 
-otli^r,  our  spirit  flowing  and  ebbing  with  successes  and  reverses; 
•all  these,  we  fear,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  Captain  Pasley  has 
-had  too  much  reason  to  blame. 

We  will  not  follow  Captain  Pasley  through  the  details  of  oper- 
ations which,  ft  year  ago,  he  recommended ;  still  less  will  we  now 
•venture  any  propositions  of  our  own.  We  view  the  cause  of  the 
Peninmila,  with  hope  and  coiUidence ;  and  if  we  feared  that  the 
country  required  any  stimulus  to  similar  sentiments,  we  should  there- 
fore even  the  more  strongly  recommend  to  its  attention,  the  work 
iof  Captain  Pasley,  wliicli,  thoiigh  wntten  in  a  spirit  more  devoid 
of  party  feeling  than  any  work,  on  similar  topics  which  we  have 
«ver  seen,  yet,  by  a  fortunate  coiucidence  is,  in  its  principles,  a 
powerful  auxiliary  to  our  present  system  of  military  policy. 

^rhe  next  part  of  our  foreign  policy  examined,  and  indeed  severely 
x^riticized  by  Captain  Pasley,  is  the  subsidizing  system — a  policy 
which  all  administrations  have  pursued,  one  inheriting  it  from  ano- 
^r,  and  for  which  none  therefore  is  exclusively  to  be  censured. 
Jnstances  may  occur,  we  know,  in  which  aid  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
aidy  may  be  the  only  one  that  can  either  be  afforded  by  us,  or  reach 
ike  object  to  which  it  is  destined.  We  know,  too,  that  there  are 
cases  (as  of  Portugal  at  present)  in  which  pecuniary  assistance  may 
he  employed  most  beneficially  for  the  common  cause;  but  these  are, 
we  think  it  must  be  admitted,  only  exceptions,  and  we  concur  with 
Captain  Pauley  in  his  disapprobation  of  a  general  subsidizing  system. 

The  weaker  states,  we  have  seen,  Captain  Pasley  would  reject  as 
aUiesy  even  when  their  alliance  was  gratuitous ;  we  are  not  there- 
fore surprised  that  he  reprobates  llie  buying  of  such  assistance,  or 
rather  as  he  would  say,  of  such  weakness  to  our  cause.  Tlie  com- 
parative advantages  of  aiding  by  money  or  by  men  that  kind  of  ally 
which  alone  Captain  Pasley  would  consent  to  have,  he  thus  in  sufa^ 
ttaoce  8tiitea« 

'  Suppose- 
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^StfppOse  that  a  vigorcMn  sad  faidiftii  ally  reqoirM  dor  iMMfltMi<y 
a  |lK>w«r  wbose  alliance  it  is  consnteat  wkh  tboae  prmeipks  of 
polity  which  have  been  inforced  in  the  feraier  part  of  this  nork, 
to  accept,  Russia  or  Austria  for  instance*  These  powers  have 
idways  been  able  to  find  money  for  those  wars  in  which  we  hav^ 
talen  no  interest,  or  in  which  they  have  fooght  against  as:  aai 
the  &ct  IB,  that  no  government  ever  raises  more  traeM  than  it  €#- 

E sets  to  be  able  to  mamtatn  l^  its  oMm  rctonrots.  if  we  sea4a 
ritbh  army  to  the  assistance  of  such  an  ally,  we  serve  fain  jaat 
as  effectually  as  if  wcf  enabled  him  to  maintain  an  extra  araiy  of  hb 
own  of  the  same  numbers.  But  what  areihe  offsets  of  tfaeHvo  dtf^ 
ferent  systems  i  Suppose  we  send  60,000  men  to  co-operate  widi 
om^  ally,  a  laige  British  army  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  iearniog  tkt 
art  of  war :  men  and  officers  measure  themselves  beth  with  fnauk 
and  enemies ;  and  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  for  the  Brittsh  ckth 
meter  to  say,  that  in  all  probability  they  find  thenselvea  superior  to 
both.  They  maintain  and  increase  the  glory  of  their  eovntrj,  and 
they  make  the  British  name  respectable  and  terrible.  By  eacfaaa- 
ges,  |)rOmotions,  and  movements  of  cor|>s,  every  regtraent  in  the 
service  becoimes  full  of  officers  and  men  mured  to  war.  Oimp  na- 
tional councils  become  lofty  and  vigorous,  and  full  of  hope,  and 
even  if  the  external  war  should  terminate  nnCsvonrably,  we  ham  a 
regular  army  for  our  home  defence,  in  the  best  possible  state;  folly 
capable  of  meeting  the  enemy,  of  instructing  the  new  levies,  and 
showing  them  an  example ;  so  that  the  system  which  affimrds  the 
on)^  hope  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  enemy,  is  also  the  one 
which  wonld  best  enable  us  to  resist  and  repel  invasion,' 

'  Now  take  the  other  ahemative,  and  instead  of  sending  men,  give 
our  ally  a  subsidy  which  will  enable  him  to  raise  GOfiOO  of  his  own 
troops.  The  immediate,  and  not  the  least  evil,  is  that  we  are  known 
to  the  continent,  not  for  our  real  and  tremendous  strength^  not  for 
our  high  honourable  character,  the  orderly  discipline,  die  hnuiaiatj^ 
the  ge^rosity,  the  invincible  courage  of  our  soldiers,  bat  only  for 
our  prodigious  wealth,  only  as  a  nation  who  pay  odiers  to  fight  ia^- 
stead  of  fighting  ourselves.  In  this  light  we  are  represented  by  the 
enemy,  ami  in  this  Kght  our  very  friends  cannot  fiul  to  coniMer  ns^ 
if  friends  they  can  be  called.  Should  they  succeed,  wegaiii^neflber 
increase  of  territory  nor  of  glory — not  even  the  gratitude  and  reipeot 
of  those  whom  we  have  served.  But  if  the  same  aHiea  declare 
against  us,  in  consequence  either  of  defeats,  or  fickleness^  (we  have 
had  sufficient  experience  of  both,)  then  the  additional  amy  of 
60,000  men,  which  has  been  formed  at  our  expence,  beoowest 
ready  weapon  m  the  hands  of  our  eneihiies  for  our  destradioai 
Thus  then  the  effects  of  the  subsidizing  system  are  more  rainoai 
than  the  worst  disasters  which  a  nation  acting  upon  the  warlila 

system 
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can  mour.  Tbe  Mrbole  bod^  ei  a  ntticwial  army  becoawa 
Id  war  bykaaarding  a  part  of  it,  in  die  maon^r  whick 
lue  jiiat  bean  ahown,  so  that  the  loss  of  30  or  40,000  men  can  ht 
iannedialely  veplacad  ktj  troops  equally  good,  and  senoos  as  such 
a  ioaa  would  be,  tbe  enemy  bas  gained  no  direct  addition  to  bis 
o«o  nmnbers.  But  a  subsidizing  nation  may  find  itself  at  once 
espoatd  to  tbe  whok  united  force  of  its  original  enemy,  an^  of  itp 
focmear  fiieuds  combining  unexpectedly  togeUier  for  its  destruction* 
Had  we  set  out  upon  tbe  subsidizing  system  by  sea  as  weU  as  by 
hmif  and  bind  the  other  maritime  powers  from  the  Dutch  and  the 
Banes,  downto  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  to  fight  upon  the  ocean 
for  us,  we  dioold  most  certainly  have  been  at  this  day  a  province  of 
France.    The  pnnciples  of  war  are  the  same  upon  ai}  elements/ 

There  are  cases  indeed  where  a  very  deserving  sdly  mi^  be  in 
eslaordiBary  distress,  and  it  becomes  expedient  to  subsidize  it. 
Spam  and  Portugal  are  cases  in  point.  In  Portugd  we  are  acting, 
in  far  aa  diis  poli^  extends,  perfec^y  right ;  we  have  taken  th^ 
PteUigueae  am^  into  our  pay,  we  have  trained  them,  and  ibe  con* 
sequences  were  seen,  when  they  fought  side  by  side  with  us  at 
JBosaco,  Fuente  d'Onor,  and  Albuhera. 

Connected  with  diis  part  of  his  essay  are  Captain  Pade/s  ob- 
sertations  on  our  relations  with  Sicily,  and  into  this  subject  he  enters 
«itb  a  degi^ee  of,  we  had  almost  said,  rashness,  whidi  perhaps  our 
readers  may  have  scarcely  been  (even  by  our  previous  observa* 
tMia)  priepared  to  expect.  Here  he  finds  united  two  chief  objects 
of  hitf  attKk-r-an  alliance  with  a  weaker  power,  and  a  subsidy-s* 
and  accordingly  be  pours  forth  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  that 
government  siid  our  connexion  with  it. 

Very  early  and  frequently  in  his  work  Captain  Pasley  insists  on 
die  importance  of  Sicily  to  us ;  but  he  always  accompanies  this 
assertion  with  either  a  broad  hint  or  a  positive  avowal  that  we 
sbould  show  our  sense  of  this  importance  by  forthwith  expeHing 
cor  rily,  its  present  sovereign,  and  seizing  upon  it  as  our  own  uy 
hM  dotninion.  '  Sicily,'  he  says,  '  which  is  worth  more  than  att 
Iba  West  India  islands  put  together,  has,  by  some  wonderfiil  turn 
^  ibtnking,  lost  «//  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  n^- 
tian.'  This  seems  at  first  si^t  an  extraordinary  assertion  in  a 
woiic,  one  of  Ae  most  copious  topics  of  which  is  a  complaint  of 
oar  emptoyiag  so  many  troops  and  squandering  so  much  money  in 
ibe  defence  of  this  island — but,  in  what  we  have  already  said,  our 
leaders  wiO  find  ^e  explanation  of  this  inconsbtency.  Captaii^ 
Biaiey^  opinion,  though  somewhat  difiusely,  and  therefore  pot 
ahrays  clearly  given,  is  simply  this,  that  we  do  not  adequately  sttow 
our  comoction  of  the  value  of  Sicily,  except  we  lay  hold,  by  main 
farce  and  for  our  own  use,  of  that  country  into  which  we  have 
been  admitted  as  allies  and{Mrotectors.    This  is  bold  doctrine,  and 

our 
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:o«r  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  we  should  be  prepared,  if  we 
are  to  execute  it,  with  some  excuse  or  pneleac^  I'his  appeanaol 
io  have  eecaped  Captain  Pasley^  and  in  OMtny  paeU  of  bis  werk 
we  find  what  we  suppose  he  meant  b>  admiaister  as  opiates  fea  oar 
consciences,  and  to  suggest  as  apologies  for  our  conduct  in  die 
events  of  our  resolving  to  undertake  this  honourable  work.  AH 
petty  plunderers  from  Robin  Hood  to  the  devil  of  Genoa,  ail 
conquerors  from  the  Roman  to  die  French  repahbc,  bave  paid 
the  tribute  to  public  opinion,  of  endeavouring  to  give  some  coioor 
of  justice  to  their  violence.  The  outlaws  alleged  that  they  robbed 
only  wealthy  barons,  roguish  lawyers,  or  lazy  priests,  and  shared 
their  spoils  widi  the  poor,  the  honest,  and  the  industrious.  1^ 
plunderers  by  wholesale  aifected  to  lament  the  fate  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  who  were  groaning  under  oppressive  and  corru[^ 
rulers,  and  generously  made  war  upon  them  for  the  sake  of  better- 
ing their  conditions.  We  are  not  therefore  so  much  surprised  st 
the  torrent  of  reproachful  names  which  Captain  Pasley  has  poured 
forth  on  the  poor  Sicilian  cabinet — '  vassal  of  France* — ^  mise- 
rable ally' — '  deceitful  and  hypocritical  court'^— *  weak,  ignorant, 
and  effeminate  government,'  are  some  of  the  gentlest  epithets  witk 
which  he  compliments  them.  On  the  other  band,  the  people  and 
the  soldiers  are  '  honest,  brave,  friendly  to  the  British,  and  worthy 
and  desirous  of  a  better  govemmeot,'  or,  in  other  words,  of  becoai- 
ing  our  subjects. 

*  If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  for  ourselves,  oar  power  woaW 
have  been  firmly  cemented  by  the  love  and  respect  of  a  gmtefui  na- 
tion, whose  population  would  have  furnished  us  with  a  £uthful  and 
formidable  auxiliary  force — instead  of  which,  by  going  as  allies,  not  as 
conquerors,  we  have  been  supporting  in  that  island  a  governmeot  not 
only  hateful  to  its  subjects,  but  doubtful  in  faith  to  us.' — p.  l68. 

Neither  our  reading  nor  our  experience  would  have  induced 
lis  to  believe  that  an  endeavour  to  subject  to  our  power  a  distaat 

Eeople  differing  from  us  in  language,  manners,  and  rel^on,  was 
kely  to  have  been  more  popular  amongst  them  than  a  genenMU 
friendship  and  a  disinterested  protection.  But  here,  too.  Captain 
Pasley  appears  to  have  anticipated  our  objection,  an^  he  seems  to  ' 
think  that  this  is  a  '  dignus  vindice  nodus,'  and  he  accordii^  briags 
forward  witnesses  to  prove  what  mere  reasoning  would  not  have 
led  us  to  believe.  These  he  has  drawn  very  properly  from  tke 
classes  about  whom  the  discussion  arises,  and  our  readers  will 
think  he  has  sufficiently  supported  his  case,  when  they  learn  that 
his  evidences  are  a  peasant,  a  foot  soldier,  and  a  dragoon ;  all  good 
Sicilians ;  but  he  shall  state  his  own  case. 

'  When  we  first  landed  in  Sicily  a  peasaatssked  me  whether  the  Sici* 
bans  were  not  in  future  to  consider  themselves  subjects  of  King  George? 
On  my  explaining  that  we  came  as  allies,  not  as  usurpeni  he  walked 
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tolktily  away,  saying,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  wMed  to  God  we  had 
"never  entered  the  country/ — p.  171. 

-  *•  When  I  first  visited  Sicily,  as  I  was  prepanng  to  step  into  a  bo0t 
^  one  of  the  sea-port  towns,  a  soidicr*  addressed  me,  and  entered  into 
a  most  violent  abuse  of  the  Sicilian  service ;  he  said  their  allowances 
,were  shamefully  scanty,  and,  miserable  as  they  were,  that  they  wese 
^nbezzled  by  the  villainy  of  their  superiors.' — p.  353. 

*  A  dragoon  once  asked  me  how  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  was  to 
fight  like  our  English  soldiers  who  were  properly  treated  and  taken  care 

."of?  Even  my  horse,  to  use  the  man's  own  words,  is  fed  twice  a  day, 
but  I  myself  am  allowed  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  that^  poor  one;  Is 
thb  treatment  for  a  soldier?* — p.  353. 

Cogent  as  this  evidence  is,  we  cannot  admit  it  to  be  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  justify  the  seizure  of  Sicily,  because  it  is  liable, 
we  fear,  to  be  turned  against  ourselves.  Is  there  no  peasant  in 
the  British  isles  who  grumbles  at  bis  government,  and  who,  if 
Buonaparte  were  to  land  a  great  army  on  our  shores,  would  con- 
verse with  one  of  his  officers  as  the  Sicilian  peasant  did  with  Cap- 
tab  Pasley  ?  As  to  the  foot  soldier  we  have  a  case  in  point  in  the 
complaint  of  Corporal  Curtis,  of  the  Oxfordshire  militia,  against 
Ills  colonel,  which  was  made  a  subject  of  discussion  in  parliament, 
and  was,  wc  believe,  conceived  nearly  in  the  same  terms  as  thai 
of  the  Sicilian  against  his  officers — *  scanty  allowances,  and  vil- 
lainous embezzlements.'  These  we  apprehend  would  scarcely 
justify  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  King  Ferdinand  to  seize  upon 
Malta  or  any  other  British  possession.  One  of  Corporal  Curtis*s 
accusations  was,  as  we  recollect,  that  his  colonel,  a  gentleman  of 
10,000/.  a  year,  had  cheated  him  out  of  a  pair  of  breeches;  and 
yet  it  appeared  on  the  trial,  that  at  the  very  moment  of  making 
the  complaint  the  corporal  had  the  identical  pair  of  breeches  actu- 
ally upon  him. 

But  to  be  serious ;  all  tliis  part  of  Captain  Pasley 's  work  we 
think  fraught  with  dangerous  principles,  or,  at  least,  principles 
carried  to  a  dangerous  extent;  but,  above  all,  we  are  obliged, 
haviug  already  only  slightly  alluded  to  this  point,  to  enter  our  direct 
and  indignant  dissent  from  the  reasonings  by  which  he  would  jus* 
tify  or  colour  over  the  inteifefence,  on  our  part,  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  an  ally.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  deductions  which 
may  be  made  from  the  following  passage  ? 

*  Whea.  anfiortuDately  you  have  formed  an  injudicious  alliance,  use 
your  in/luence  to  persuade  your  ally,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
voors,  to  adopt  wiser  and  more  humane  measures  towards  his  subjects, 
in  order  to  make  himself  strong  against  foreign  invasion.*  Should  your 
advice  be  obstinately  or  contemptuously  rejected,  then  look  carefully 
into  his  conduct ;  and  if  you  find  any^/tow  in  his  title  deeds,  or  that  he 
has  not  strictly  fulfilled  every  part  of  the  mutual  agreement,  charge 
lihii  with  \m'  pcffidy,  and  withdraw  your  assistance  firom  such-a  rai&- 
'-cw^anse,  the  chances  are — p.  157. 
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Mttcb  i^QomvmAs^n  tk^n^  i%  we  «r^  |K>rry  to  saj,  ^  l|iis  Um} 
of  policy,  in  diiierent  parts  of  diit  work ;  but  our  gonenil  reqMCt 
for  CaptaiQ  Pasley  dissuad^y  and  our  limits  restrain  us  fmm  inak- 
kig  larger  extracts  on  this  ^oiot :  tliat  which  we  have  (|uot«d  ii 
quite  sufficient  to  develope  the  principle  and  to  justify  the  disgust 
which  we  feel  at  tlie  promulgation  of  a  doctrine  so  meao,  so 
mercenary,  9ud  so  dangerous.  We  hope  that  Captain  Pasley  i^^ 
on  reconsideration,  purify  his  work  from  this  blemish — we  are  con- 
fident that  these  are  n9t  his  owq  matured  and  well  weight  senti- 
ments ;  j^  iu  alipost  all  ^ideed  of  what  he  says  on  the  suhj^  of 
Sicily,  we  can  trace  the  unlucky  ioiflttence  of  another  autboTf  from 
which  Captaio  Pasley's  high  and  honourable  spirit  should  free  itself. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  government,  we  are  not 
the  defenders  of  its  measures  or  its  policy — we  know  that  there  if 
much  to  r^ret  in  both,  and  none  cap  feel  more  deeply  than  we  ix^ 
the  injury  which  the  weakness  and  folly  of  any  established  govern- 
ment and  the  discontents  of  any  people  as  yet  unsubdued  by 
France  may  inflict  on  themselves,  on  us,  and  on  the  hopes  of  Eur 
rope;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  the  injury  arisir^  from  such 
causes  can  be  either  so  certain  or  so  great,  as  that  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  departure  of  Great  Britain  from  that  system  of  gene* 
rous  and  disinterested  succour  which  it  has  been  her  glory,  and 
because  her  glory,  her  interest,  to  off^  to  those  powers  with  whom 
she  has  contracted  ^ig^gements,  or  who  may  be  disposed  to  unite 
widi  her  in  opposing  ue  common  enemy  of  all  ancient  and  legiti^ 
mate  govermnents. 

Captain  Pasley  appears  to  contemplate,  as  less  improbable 
than  It  is  generally  suppose4  to  be,  a  rupture  between  France  and 
Austria ;  the  late  domestic  alliance  he  does  not  consider  as  any 
very  sure  pledge  of  peace ; '  the  history  of  the  world  shews/  he  says, 
'  ttmt  such  connections  form  but  |i  poor  bond  of  uniou  between 
aovereigns/  Holding  therefore  that  Austria  is  the  natural  fSif 
of  Gr^t  Britain,  and  that  a  war  betweai  her  and  France  is 
fiot  impfobabi^,  Captain  Pasley  thinks  that  it  would  be  our  dut^ 
to  support  her  with  our  whole  strength,  and  he  considers  whether 
we  should  apply  our  assistance  by  sending  a  corps  to  serve  in  dire^ 
/co-operation  with  the  Austrian  armyj  or  by  msiking  a  i^orous  di- 
version in  Itely,  Holland,  or  the  North  of  Europe.  To  the  lat^ 
ter  plan  Captain  Pasley  inclines  ;  and  undoubtedly  for  die  reasons 
which  he  states,  and  for  many  others  which  m^ht  be  added,  we 
entirely  concur  in  this  preference,  though  we  do  not  look  to  m 
e?irly  opportunity  of  putting  it  into  execution. — Indeed,  there  w 
po  evien^  which  we  should  more  lament,  than  a  recurrence  of  tbos^ 
deaijdtosy  and  unconoBrted  efforts  which  the  powers  of  the  coHlinewl 
jiave  already  too  often  and  too  rashly  made  to  free  tfaeoiaelves  from 
^he  yoke  pf  Buonaparte.    To  his  oppression  tbero  vensX  Im  a  p^ 
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riod  :  a  ^7  of  retribution  aiid  freedom  will  at  last  arrive  ;  and  no- 
thing, we  are  convinced,  but  die  rash  and  premature  attempts  of  in- 
dividual nations  can  retard  it.  We  sincerely  wibh  to  tlie  continent/ 
as  the  -only  means  of  ultimate  redemption,  an  uninterrupted  con^-' 
tnuance  of  its  present  sidlen  subjection,  till  the  measure  of  suf-' 
fering  is  full ;  till  a  simultaneous  movement  of  indignation  shall 
excke  Prussia,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  till  they  shall  be^ 
prepared  to  strike,  at  once  and  in  concert,  at  the  colossal  despo-. 
twm  which  bestrides  them.  For  that  hour  England  will  anxiously^ 
watch ;  at  thathonr  she  will  be  prepared  to  put  forth  all  her  strength ; 
to  pour,  even  with  a  prodigal  liberality,  all  her  power  and  all  her  re- 
aources  to  the  succour  of  the  coittinental  insurrection — an  insur«> 
rection  which,  so  made  and  so  succoured,  must  be  successful. 

A  conduct  similar  to  that  which  we  think  good  policy  dictates  to 
fhe  -Germanic  powers,  would  also  be  the  interest  of  Russia — she^ 
weown^maycome  to  hostilities  with  France  without  risking  her  exist-' 
«iiee ;  and  she  might,  perhaps,  single-handed,  carry  on  a  war  trou-^ 
Uesome  and  expensive  to  the  eneipy  without  endangering  her 
own  security;  but  situated  as  she  is  in  all  respects,  political,^ 
mofal,  and  physical,  we  tannot  hope  that  her  single  efforts  caa' 
make  any  serious  impressions  on  ^'rance,  while  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
Cber  France  might  not  be  able  to  indict  great  injury  on  her.  It 
m  therefore  to  be  desired  that  she  too  may  for  some  time  ^void 
hoatilities,  and  may  employ  bersdf  in  repairing  her  losses  and 
in  coliectiiig  her  strength,  till  an  opportunity  shall  occur  of 
mfiViffg  an  effort  in  conjunction  with  ner  neighbours.  This,  we 
ape  convinced,  is  her  wisest  policy,  and  that  which  offers  the 
beat  prospect  of  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  In  the  mean  whiU 
ure  ddubt,  whether,  with  these  views,  it  would  be  prudent  to^ 
pomie  towards  Russia  the  measures  which  Captain  Pasley  recom^^' 
nieiids  of  '  making  her  feel  aiul  dread  our  power.'  Undoubtedly 
IT  we  considered  Russia  to  be  zealously  and  irrevocably  tba 
aHy  of  France,  we  should  endeavour  to  eniorce  diis  proposition  to 
iti  fall  extent;  but  we  cannot  believe  Russia  to  be  so  blind  to 
Imt  best  interests,  and  so  besotted  in  her  thraldom :  and  as  long 
aa  aay  reasonable  hope  remains  of  her  returning  to  better  couh- 
dk,  it  would  not  be  prudent  either  to  exasperate  or  to  weaken 
Iier,  to  deprive  her  at  once  of  die  wish  and  of  the  means  of  joining 
m  the  general  effort.  We  admit  that  diis  forbearance  may  be 
pushfd  too  far ;  but  we  should  regret  to  see  die  chance  of  the  co- 
operation of  'Russia  prematurely  cast  away.  One  false  step  on 
the  aide  of  rashness  might  be  more  injurious  to  the  general  interests 
dtfn  a  thousand  errors  of  delay. 

On  the  subject  rf  Sweden  we  more  implicitly  agree  with  Cap* 
iam  Pasl^ :  widi  htm,  we  ovm  that  we  feel  neither  pity  for,  nor 
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confidence  in  the  rulers  of  that  country,  who  have  broken  tfieir  faith 
with  everybody — with  their  legitimate  sovereign — ^Nvitb  their  allies — 
with  the  usurper  whom  they  memselves  set  up — nay  with  their  own 
countrymen,  by  resigning  to  Russia  the  finest  province  of  Swe- 
den. The  leading  men  have  been  long  considered  as  the  pen- 
sioners of  Russia  and  France ;  and  with  enemies  of  this  descriptioa 
no  half  measures  should  be  pursued.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  ai 
Captain  Pasley  observes,  that  '  the  people  cannot  approve  of,  and 
tliat  they  will  not  long  submit  to,  Uieir  country  being  betrayed  or 
sold  by  the  cowardice  and  villany  of  a  few ;  we  ou^t  therefore  to 
carry  die  w  ar  into  Sweden,  not  as  enemies  but  as  deliverers,  stretch- 
ing forth  our  protecting  arm  to  save  her  from  the  bondage  that 
awaits  her,  and  to  aid  her  in  avenging  her  wroi^s ;  and  when  bj 
our  assistance  the  Swedes  have  ^t  rid  of  their  base  usurpers,  let 
thiem  decide  whether  they  will  reinstate  their  former  government  or 
not ;  for  any  attempt  upon  our  part  to  force  it  on  them^  would  be 
not  only  highly  impolitic,  but  in  execution  absolutely  impossible.* 
—p.  439. 

Frobably  their  wish  will  be  to  re-establish  their  lawful  sove- 
reign, who  alone,  of  all  the  continental  princes,  has  not  disgraced 
his  illustrious  ancestry,  by  truckling  to  the  upstart  tyrant  of 
France.  But  Captain  Pasley  thinks  it  not  impossible  that  they 
may  prefer  a  federal  union  with  Great  Britain — ^we  are  inclined,  on 
the  odier  hand,  to  think  Sweden  the  only  part  of  the  North  of 
Europe  where  such  an  union  would  be  opposed  bv  a  highrminded 
love  of  independence,  such  as  it  behoves  us  to  hold  saci^.  Ihe 
character  of  the  Swedes  induces  u^  to  look  to  an  alliance  with  them, 
like  that  which  unites  us  to  the  Portugueze  and  Spaniards,  founded 
upon  mutual  esteem  and  correspondent  honour— all  that  is  good 
and  estimable  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  all  that  can  be  per- 
manent. 

AH  these  considerations  with  regard  to  Sweden  impress  themselres 
the  more  strongly  upon  us  from  the  conviction  we  feel  that  Buona- 
parte's chief  object  in  placing  his  creature  on  her  throne,  ^was  the 
dieck  which  he  tlms  hoped  to  obtain  upon  Russia;  a  check  which  it 
will  be  found  he  l^is  obtained,  and  which  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  nay  of  absolute  necessity,  to  remove, 
before  we  can  expect  any  efficient  co-operation  from  that  power 
l^inst  the  commop  enemy.  We  are  aware  that  we  cannot,  at  this 
crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  (for  to  Spain  Lord  Wellington  has  agaijii 
removed  the  war,)  spare  an  adequate  force  for  a  regular  Swe* 
dish  campaign ;  nor,  if  we  could,  should  we  wish  to  see  it  ao  ^ 
ployed.  Naval  hostilities,  with  that  portion  of  land  enterprise  which 
>Kre  know  can  ,be  connected  with  naval  operations,  would  be  8u£Bcjent 
fix  cxkx  object.    Our  quarrel  is  not  widi  Sweden  but  it»  rulers.; 
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m|id  by  harassing  the  coast  and  annihilating  their  commerce,  ^e 
should,  if  we  can  trust  our  informants,  raise  upon  those  rulers  the 
vengeance  of  the  Swedes  themselves.  That  government  cannot 
long  go  on  urithout  some  degree  of  confidence  and  support  from 
the  people  :  the  constitution  affords  the  latter  more  umuence  on 
the  public  councik  than  it  possesses  in  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope except  our  own.  A  maritime  war  would  cripple  the  custom 
mvemjteB  of  the  Swedish  govemmet^,  and  oblige  it  to  have  re- 
oourae  to  internal  taxation ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  the  popular 
nnd  representative  assemblies,  from  whom  we  should  be  mclined 
to  expect  some  of  those  honest  and  honourable  energies,  which 
cannot  but  exist  in  a  country  that  has  never  yet  been  absolutely 
caoilaved. 

But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  we  had  proposed 
to  ourselves,  and  we  must  hasten  to  a  cpnclasion  by  a  short  sum- 
mary of  Ae  reflections  to  which  Captain  Pasley  leads  us. 

Peace  with  Buonaparte,  or  with  France  under  any  odier  ruler, 
wlnle  France  possesses  its  present  extent  of  coast,  it  b  folly,  or 
frenzy,  or  treason  to  advise.  To  carry  on  a  defensive  war,  is  to  re- 
main stationary  in  power,  while  our  enemy  is  increasing  in  strength. 
This  also  is  demonstrably  the  certain  road  to  ruin.  We  have  apt 
rfkient  regular  army  at  tms  moment  of  upwards  of  250,000  men* 
If  we  could  lay  this  island  alousside  France,  what  then  should  pre^ 
Teift  us  from  doing  it  as  resolutely  as  ever  Nelson  brought  an 
enemy's  three-decker  to  close  quarters  ?  What  should  deter  ua 
from  meeting  Buonaparte  any  where  with  equal  numbers — from 
easting  ihe  hberties  of  the  world  mto  the  scale,  and  trusting  to 
God  ttid  our  good  cause  and  our  own  right  hands  for  the  tri- 
imiphant  issue  ?  But  we  are  masters  of  the  sea — uncontrouled^ 
trndisputed,  absolute  lords  of  tlie  whole  ocean.  It  is  in  our  power 
therefore  to  chuse  the  vantage  ground,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
whenever  and  vfrherever  it  is  most  advantageous  for  us,  with  such  a 
force  as  diall  ensure  success,  were  there  even  no  superiority  of 
courage  on  our  part,  and  if  the  people  whom  we  go  to  deliver 
were  to  be  passive  spectators  of  the  contest.  With  such  a  force, 
witfi  such  means  of  augmenting  and  such  resources  for  supporting 
it,  knowing  too,  what  even  the  most  panic  stricken  of  the  tyrants 
faitterers  in  this  country  dare  not  deny,  that  wherever  our^  troops 
lave  b^en  fairly  tried  against  his  Invincibles,  they  have!  uniformly 
beaten  tbem,  what  is  it  that  can  have  occasioned  the  pbsurd  and 
nbc^bievons  feeling  of  dismay,  which  gives  ear  to  any  voice  radier 
than  the  voice  of  hope,  to  any  counsels  rather  than  dibse  of  Uiie 
fMftrfotiim,  tme  courage,  and  true  wisdom  ?  This  is  a  i^ubject  too 
wide  iknd  too  important  to  be  lightly  glanced  at.  We  should  be 
AS  to  piirsue  it ;  but  we  can  only  at  present  in  few  word$  illustrate 
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the  principle  of  husbanding  our  resources,  which  is  the  wtttb-trdrf 
of  the  despondentSy  and  Aen  conclude. 

By  this  precious  phrase,  it  is  meant  that  we  on^fat  to  aave  our 
men  and  our  money  till  we  are  actually  invaded  by  the  eaeny. 
Now  of  (he  policy  of  husbanding  money  with  such  a  view,  w^ 
have  an  illustrious  example  in  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  who 
hoarded  up  those  treasures  to  be  plundered  by  the  Twksy  which 
they  would  not  employ  in  carrying  on  the  War  agi^t  diem;  and 
the  equally  wise  policy  of  husbanding  an  array  has  been  esenj^ 
$ed  in  our  own  days  by  Prussia.     Prussia  had  an  army  of  At 
^  best  disciplined  troops'  in  the  world ;  they  were  the  adnuratioii 
of  all  Europe  upon  the  parade,  and  they  had  once  been  the  terror 
of  Europe  in  the  field.     But  the  present  army  had  been  Aa»* 
"  ^$iiUd;  (jbe consequence  was,  tfasit  in  the  hotu*  of  trial  th^  came 
tQ  the  field  like  raw  militia  men  opposed  to  veteran  troc^ ;  and 
in  a  single  day  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  overthrown.    Th6 
^chfit  of  the  battle  of  Jena  might  have  beea  predicted  with  perfect 
eertainty  :  for  in  military  science,  as  in  every  other  science;,  art,^ 
trade,  practice  is  essential  to   perfection.    The  prize-fighter  un- 
proves  both  his  skill  and  bis  UHisculkr  power  by  d^y  trials  aad 
^^t.ertions ;  the  more  he  uses  his  arms,  the  more  tremendous  is  tht 
tfloYf  which  he  is  able  to  give  with  them ;  while  the  Hindoo  devo^ 
t«e,  who  sits  with  his  hands  before  him  in  the  same  p<>sttire  of  de* 
YPtion  for  weeks  and  months  together,   husbands  his  muscles  till 
be  loses  iht  use  of  them ! 

,  *  Oh  woe  to  thee  whefn  doubt  comes  on !'  says  a  wild  Germia 
iSfriter;  '  it  blows  Over  thee  like  a  wind  flrom  the  north,  aftd  niakei 
all  thy  joints  to  quake !'  Woe  indeed  will  be  to  die  statesaien 
^ho  doubt  the  strength  of  their  country,  and  stfiud  in  awe  of 
die  enemy  with  whom  it  is  engaged !  and  woe  will  be  to  us,  and 
to  Europe  whose  deliverance  must  come  from  us,  and  to  liberty, 
wA  luKAi^ledge,  and  pure  morak  and  true  religion,  which  with  oi 
must  stand  or  fall,  if  the  government  of  this  mighty  eoui^,  ik 
diesfe  momentous  times,  should  be  ^tfusted  to  noen, 

*  Who  talk  of  danger  which  they  fear, 
And  honour  which  they  do  not  understand  f 

We  have  been  told  of  the  danger,  of  Lord  Wellington  and  hi» 
igf^o^  in  language  which  it  is  humiliating  ^r  an  E^ishnian  to 
iiead  tifi  coming  from  an  English  [H'e8S---hnguage  as  base  as  dii 
basest  political  cowardice  could  inspire,  attdas  misclnevoQs  as  tba 
^«i)e^  treason  could  have  dicteted.  But  not  sech  is  the  feeiial 
qC  (he  nation.  What  if  the  tyrant  hipi^lf  should  come  with  a  tiew 
ar#iy  ^f  the  Nbrtb  and  his  legbtt  of  •fao^our,  to  put  tn  executioft 
hia  ^d  'boiist  of  drivii^  the  -Emriiab  into  the  sea  ?  (^  tbe  but^ 
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«C  dhe  Tiigot  we  cm  assemhlf  a  Botteb  force  suficmt  to  qo|>« 
vilb  any  livit  be  cea  hriog  against  it;  uid  wecan  jupply  it  there. 
WeiM  10  G^  tbat  lie  wodbd  c<tfBe ! 

Qq0  effectual  victory^  one  thoroagb  aucccti  pursued  lo  the 
diMvctipa  of  an  enemy's  army,  comi^nnded  by  fauB,  am)  ob  what 
9  apiuil  wottkl  be  kindled  throughout  Europe !  nor  would  the 
cffaet  which  would  he  produ/ced  at  hone  be  the  least  beneficial 
af  ks  important  eoiuftefueaces.  We  ha?enot  yet  as  a  natioqleavnt 
ta  think  bigbly  enough  of  our  power.  We  must  exalt  oursel^^ea 
if  we  woidd  not  be  humbled  by  oar  enemy.  This  maxim  has  been 
ftiliblishtfd  by  Captein  Pauley.  We  have  no  hesiu^tion  in  affirming 
diat  thia>boob  is  one  ef  the  raoat  important  pohtical  works  which 
has  ever  £iUen  under  our  observation.  To  the  ability  with  which 
it  ii  wiitiea  we  repeat  our  ahready  frequent  testimony ;  to  die  ob* 
jett  il  psoposea  we  give  cmmt  unmixed  approbatioB;  and  though  we- 
fiefaendy  differ,  as  we  have  shown^  in  the  d^poee  to  which  th^. 
oaj^t  to  he  Qumdf  we  cordially  admit  the  geaetal  validity  of  tb» 
piiaciplea  whieh  it  inculcates. 


^l^T.  IX.     The  Odes  of  Pindar,  in  celebration  o/*  Victors  in  th^ 
QlympiQf  Pyiliean,  Nemean,  and  Isthmean  Gqmes,  trwslated 
J^romthe  Greekf  not  one  fourth  part  ofvchich  h(ive  ever  appeared 
m  Eng^ishy  including  those  hy  Mr.  West.  The  whole  complete^* 
and  now  first  published  by  I^raocis  Lee,  A..M.  Chaplain  in  ordi- 
W7  to  |]if  Ro^al  H^hness  the  Prince  of  Wale%  Memb^  of 
.  the  Asiatic  Society,  Slc»    4to.    Miller,     London.     1810.    . 
AU  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  Translated  from  the, Original  Greek. . 
By  the  Rev.  J.  1^  Girdlestone,  A.  M.  plaster  ofthe  Classical 
School  ofBeccles,  in  Suffolk.  4tP.  Bacon,  Norwich.  Baldwii)^. 
London. 
npO  tnmfer  the  beauties  of  Pindar  into  another  language,  or  in* 
^   de(^  to  imitate  his  beauties  at  all,  was,  almost  v^o  thousand 
Years  iq^  coufidered  by  a  very  competent  judge,  as  a  wild  and 
hopelea^  undertaking.     We  know  not  whether  the  authority  of 
Horace  have  operated  very  forcibly  on  the  conduct  of  succe^ii^ 
poets ;  or  to  woat  other  cause  we  must  attribute  the  circumstance, 
4et  M>  complete  version  of  the  Theban  Bard  has  appeared  until 
^mf,  ia,  wg  modem  buiguagev    Many  indeed  are  die  learned  and. 
^lifimgH  Bfme$^  which,  in  our  own  country,  have  sought  to  pin^ 
t)»|ir  c^abritjT  to  some  single  tatler  of  his  sa&on  mantle;  but  if 
sqrof  tbeae  have  honed  to  perfect  the  Moing  of  his  works  into 
Sej^iih,'  thay  have  all,  in  ^air  turns,  shrunk  from  the  task,  and 
^hyyfaaied  tbe  aofiiMshed  adventure  to  some  firture  aad  more  for- 
tettobiid.   .  ,  .  .  I 
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Ogilby  could  toil  tfaroi^h  Homer ; — Dr*  IVm)  could  pMevn* 
^iQ  spite  of  nature  and  his  stars/  through  the  ivhole  6f  Virgil;  but 
Pindar^s  little  volume  has  still  kept  its  nigiahonovrs  iimokte :  die 
flight  of  his  Pegasus  has  been  too  high  for  common  bead*;  and 
common  hands  have  been  rqpelled.by  the  Cadmeau  harp  as  if  ils 
^ings  were  of  glowing  iron.  West  himself,  who  proceeded  fmr^keAf 
and  performed  his  work  most  elegantly,  hss  sciurcelj  compietcd  a 
fourth  part  of  the  five  and  forty  odes  of  his  origimd.  A  fcurAortar 
excursion  than  his,  exhausted  all  the  rest  of  the  aspirants;  and  the 
sixth  Olympic  ode  has  been  a  'pons  asuMnmij  wnich  £ew  indeed 
have  overpassed.  Accordin|^y,  while  our  standard  transbtioas 
of  Homer  and  Virgil  are  generally  known  and  read,  bolb  by 
scholars,  and  by  those  whose  only  id«i  of  the  ori^nal  is  taken*  froatf 
Pop^  Dryden,or  Sotheby ;  Pindar,  translated  ^y  by  pieoaoieal^ 
has  remained  unknown,  except  by  name,  to  the  nmjori^  of  the 
people;  and  even  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  some  pie- 
tensions  to  learning,  has  been  held  out  to  indistmct  and  dkitaat 
reverence,  as  somediii^  very  fine,  very  hard  to  construe,  and  utter^ 
tmintelligible  to  a  mere  English  understanding. 

At  length,  however,  to  supply  this  acknowledged  deficienqr  ia 
modem  literature,  and  to  introduce  diese  almost  untasted  aweets  to 
the  knowledge  and  admiration  of  the  general  readers  of  poetry,  two 
sturdy  and  adventurous  candidates  have  advanced  their  claims :  the  one 
of  whom  (Mr.  Girdlestone)  has  had  the  courage  and  perseverance 
to  complete  an  entirely  new  translation  of  Pindar; — and  the 
other  (whose  name  is  concealed,  but  who  is  announced  by  his  Editor, 
Mr.  Lee,  as  a  person  of  high  rank  and  considerable  talents,  latefy  de- 
ceased,) has  contented  himself  with  supplying  those  parts  of  his  anthor, 
which  are  omitted  in  the  selection  made  by  West,  witii  whose 
labours  his  own  are  joined  m  a  -well-conditioned  4to.  volume. 

It  was  the  work  of  this  unknown  bard,  which  first  attracted  our 
notice ;  and  though  '  poems  by  a  person  of  honour,'  be,  in  these 
evil  days  of  univenal  levelling,  considered  as  no  particularly  templ- 
ing bill  of  fsje ;  yet  such  is  the  natural  effect  of  mysterious  chgai^, 
and  such  the  advantage  possessed  by  every  poo^umous  author, 
(more  especially  the  favoured  few,  whose  works  are  discoveied 
according  to  the  rules  of  art,  in  a  bureau,  or  wardrobe  of  '  deceased 
literary  characters')  that  we  opened  his  pages  withacoosidenbk 
degree  of  interest.  Nor  did  die  perusal  of  his  prefiMse,  ^MA 
is  modest  and  well  virrittra,  diminish  our  favourri>k  espectatiaaf 
of  the  ensuing  work*  Unfortunately  the  fourth  Olympic  od^ 
which  is  die  fiist  .of  the  new  translations,  too  fatally  convinced  lil 
of  our  erroi^,  and  at  once  removed  all  impertinent  cuiiosity  ss 
to  the  person  of  our  unknown  entertainer.  Mr.  Lee's  conceat- 
ment  of  bis  name^  which  at  first  we  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  p^ 
\        -    licji 
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licj,  beeame  in  <«r  eja  an  tfbt  of  hilniltoiity  to  the  illustrious 
delunct,  and  his  surviving  friends ;  and  vve  only  regretted  that  the 
editor's  forbearance  had  not  extended  to  his  manuscript  as  well  as 
his  title.  Never  since  the  time  of  the  renowned  Scriblerus,  has  any 
purer  specimen  appeared  of  that  school^  which  Pope  and  Swift 
wnere  diot^t  to  have  wounded  to  the  death ;  and  did  not  circum- 
sitiitial  evidence  compel  us  to  assign  to  its  composition,  a  date 
posterior  to  West,  and  to  the  early  productions  of  die  present 
JLttureate,  we  should  not  have. hesitated  to  name  as  the  author  of 
diese  anonymous  transladons,  the  immortal  Sir  Richard  Blackmora 
Unddf. 

Tbe  following  lines  -purporting  to  be  a  Tersion  of  the  sixdi  Olym- 
pic ode  (perhaps  the  most  beauti^l  and  characteristic  of  all  Pihdar^) 
IS  really  not  unworthy  of — *  Him  who  ne'er  was,  nor  will  be  half 

J   9 

fC8(S» 

*  As  when  some  Artisi  plans  a  proud  design 
He  bids  the  porch  with  stately  columns  shine, 
A  hero's  name  thus  in  the  front  we  place ; 
But  should  Olympia  grant  her  festive  crown, 
And  Jove's  poDtific  wreath  his  temples  grace, 
Should  Syracusa  caU  the  man  her  ovm^ 
How  shall  his  woi;th  uncnvicd  by  the  throng 
Avoid  the  tribute  of  a  pleasing  song  K 

Nor  could  even  an  Avatar  of  the  goddess  Dulness,  embodied  in  tbs 
character  of  a  bell-man,  produce  a  stanza  more  ponderous  than  iiyt 
following,  from  Pyth*  8.  £p.  5. 

*  Think  life  a  day,  to  be^  or  not  to  5f , 

A  chance  so  frail,  that  men  arc  but  a  dream 
Of  fleeting  shadows^  which  awhile  we  see, 
By  Jove  enlightened  with  a  prosperous  gleam/ 

What  an  exact  description  of  a  macic  lantfaom !  Lest,  however, 
cor  readers  should  suppose  that  useful  invention  to  be  coeval  with 
Pindar,  we  must  observe  that  the  happy  thought  of  rendering  a 
dream  visible  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  prosperous  gleam,  is 
entirely  the  translator's  property.  Tnis  indeed,  is  far  from  being 
lim  only  difference  between  our  translator  and  his  nenowned  origin 
Hal ;  and  with  all  our  partiality  to  the  latter,  we  cannot  in  common 
fidmess  conceal,  that  Mr.  Lee's  incognito  has  greatly  the  advan- 
ce of  the  Grecian  bard  in  the  power  of  prodqcu^  the  most 
wmocent,  and  (Pindar  himself  being  judge)  the  most  natdral  effect 
of  poetry.  That  influence  we  mean  to  which  evai  the  wakeful 
€agle  of  Jupiter  was  subject,  and  Mars  hhnself  resigned  his  homi- 
cide spear. 

S  E  4  'P»va2#< 
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*Pi««Sr»  MirA#90(f««iif  •     Kjti  yme  ^^^ 

But  our  respect  for  the  traoquiOizing  virtues  of  the  new  toii»« 
latiouy  is  not  altogether  unmixed  with  surprise  at  the  perseverance 
pf  Mr.  Lee ;  who  professes  to  have  read  it  carefully  through  whh  a 
refereiKe  to  die  original.     Wliat  effect  the  original  loay  produco 
on  him  we  know  not,  but  the  pertinacious  peirum  of  the  traoslatioft 
^e  are  inclined  to  consider  as  a  most  sin^lar  case  of  wakefulness ;  and 
we  are  exceedingly  curious  to  learn  by  what  means  he  was  enabled 
to  repel  that  powerful  invader,  which  sits  so  heavily  on  his  adopted 
pages.     In  another  edition  he  may  perhaps  inform  us  whether  fai# 
attention  was  preserved  by  dropping,  as  was  the  custom  of  Aiistodei 
a  brazen  ball  into  a  basin  of  the  same  material;  or,  as  is  somedmes 
related  of  the  same  philosopher,  bj  a  poultice  of  boiling  oil  on  the 
pit  of  his  stonwcfa.     At  present  we  cannot  help  hintBig  our  suspr** 
cions  that  these  precautions  liave  not  been  altogether  effectual,  and 
that  both  translator  and  editor  hftve  sotuetimes  followed  the  example 
of  .the  eagle.     But  for  this,  the  ^  reference  to  the  original,'  to 
which  Mr.  Lee  lays  claim,  might  we  thmk  have  discovered  some 
alight  mistakes  in  quantity,  which  are  to  be  found  in  greater  or  lesi 
number  in  almost  every  ode ;  and  which  arise  chiefly  from  a  singo^ 
lar  aud  sysfematk  production  of  the  peaaltima  in  such  proper 
BSnKfl   as  ^lamus,'  ^.^omaus,'  '  Pitane,'   'Nemea,'  and  abom 
all  in  ^iEneas,'  confounding,  as  k  should  seein^  the  Bceotiaa 
ministrel  with  the  son  of  Venus  and  Anchises.     It  is,  however,  but 
labour  lost  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  production  which  is  almost 
without  a  merit.    Were  we  of  that  school  of  critics  who  employ 
their  time,  like  Pipdar's  own  Hyperboreans,  in  immolating  long- 
eared  hepatombs  to  ApoUo,  yet  the  wmorii^MrdL  of  such  a  foundertd 
sacrifice  as  tins  trandation^  would  banily  be  acceptable  atiheflhrina 
pi  our  divinity.    For  the  pious,  the  learned,  and  the  elegant  Weil; 
we  can  only  wish,  that,  he  may  have  better  company  in  future:  for 
though  he  is  frequently  deficient  in  fire,  and  sometimes  in  simplici^Jt 
though  he  often  overlavs  the  force  and  brevity  of  Pindar  by  usel^ 
verbiage,  and  has  perhaps,  in  almost  every  mstance,  failed  to  givf 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  broad  and  characteristic  manner  of  the  s** 
cient  bard;  yet  in  correctness  of  taste,  and  harmony  of  nu<nbei% 
he  b  still  very  superior  to  the  remaining  crowd  of  aspirants;  sad 
is  seen  perhaps  ev^i  to  greater  advimtage^  when  comoared  with  tfae 
dulness  of  Mr.  Lee*s  weU-bom  foundling,  and  the  harso  and  involved 
numbers  of  Mr.  Girdlestone«     Yet  is  Mr.  Girdlestone  a  scholari 
and,  we  should  apprehend,  a,man  pf  genius*    There  are  marty  tniU 
m  his  work  which  proce^4  &QW  90  0(dinary  hafc^  apd  (b^re  is  ^ 
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Wb  Qoles  aad  iirelica  a  wUunsiad  nnplac)^  and  a|^{)m*eiit  f^aodbet* 
0f  heart,  whkii  are  Tery  seldom  fouaa  in  company  wuh  mtk  inferior 
iinderstandiog ;  his  defects,  and  they  are  defects  which  may  be  easily 
surmountedy  are  «i  uncultivated  taste  tmd  an  unpractised  ear ;  and 
if  we  were  not  unfortunately  sensible  how  slow  an  author  is  to  take 
advice,  we  should  hope  that  even  these  strictures  might  be  of  servica 
to  his  future  fame. 

There  are  evidently  in  his  writings  hopes  of  far  bt  iter  fruii  tliaa 
the  production  before  us.  West  perhaps  had  too  subdued  a 
strain  of  poetry;  Mr.  Girdlestone,  on  the  other  hand,  U  too  ofien 
aifiing  at  force  and  fire,  and  sometimes  fancies  hrniselr  ^pirited^ 
when  he  is  in  fiict  only  abrupt.  Wheu  Pindar  tells  us  that  lln^ron 
bad  attained  the  Herculean  Pillars  or  (as  a  later  poet  %\  outti  Imve 
said)  the  Thule  of  renown,  'Mr.  Gii'dlestone  by  a  siratige  coiifuslou 
of  metaphor,  asserts  that 

*  -^^ —  His  virtues  strike  the  farthest-land 
Qvic^-gAmofi^  where  Alci4es'(olumns/stand4  .   '    ' 

.  Jn  the  4th  Nemean,  ^  Tpaxi^s  H  TdtAiyxorpi;  l<^eS§o;'  is  rendered"   ' 

*  Sharp  he  pounc'd  his  foe.' 

So  fond  indeed  dpes  he  appear  of  abruptness,  that  he  is  often  unin« 
telligibly  elliptical,  where  Pindar  is  as  plain  and  narrative  as  Horner^ 
The  prayer  of  Pelops  to  Neptune,  1  Ol.  Ant.  3. 
— — —  viiaa-Qt  iyxf^ 

is  abridged  iolo  the  following  bombastic  imprecatipn. 

*  From  fierce  CEnomaus'  hand  the  spear 
Dash,  whose  hideous,  brassen  plare. 

The  ti^mbling  lover's  pantmg  breast  appalls  :* 

In  the  following  instance  we  are  driven  to  the  .Greek  to  make 
out  the  meaning.*  Tlie  legend  of  Laius  and  his  son  (Edipus,  which 
Pindar  narrates  as  plainly  as  Mr.  Scott  could  have  done,  is  thus 
rendered: 

^  Such  strains  of  ever  varying  fate 
Burst  o'er  the  destin'd  muW&erer's  breast ;     • 
.  Led  by  mysterious  power  the  king  he  meets ; 
Wretch  !  by  thy  hand  thy  fotker's  blbodis  shed !' 
The  exteRty  l|o^e\^,  to  which  Mr.  Girdlestone  carries  the  doctrine 
iof  iMfmf  m9!f  ^  Ji)est  observe,  ip  a  .passagti  U^k^p  fcout  tm  ode 

on 
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m  the  death  of  Lord  Ndson^  prefixed  to  diMtransklMi.  We  an 
aifonned  in  a  note^  (nor  did  we  etar  feel  more  atrongly  tbe  seed 
ef  a  comtnentvyy)  diat, 

'  Who  but  some  guardian  angel  of  our  land 
Blinded  the  foe,  and  seal'd  with  steady  hand 
The  bond  of  fate  ?• 

k  to  be  understood  of  Lord  Nelson's  sealing  a  letter  with  wax  during 
fte  engagement  off  Copenhagen.  Oh  Lycophron,  how  art  thou 
obscure !  Yet  does  this  extraordinary  brevity  appear  to  be  less  the 
effect  of  principle  than  of  caprice ;  for  we  find  that  where  the  trans- 
lator himself  has  been  pleased^  he  has  extended  a  few  words  of  bn 
or^nal  through  as  many  lines  as  West  could  have  done, 
iliis  passage  occurs  in  Ol.  1.  Aait.  2. 

m  ftOTfi  ««XXA  /MM^- 

IU9M  fSmi  iymy§. — 

Let  us  see  how  far  a  skilfiil  wire-<lrawer  can  extend  a  single  graia 

of  goldi 

•  —  in  rapid  flight 
Transported  o'er  th'etherial  deep, 
His  friends  he  leaves,  who  searcn  and  weep ; 
Unheard  their  cries,  far,  far  below 
At  lengdi  the  bitter  tale  of  woe 

'  Returning  back,  a  sorrowing  train 

They  bring  his  weeping  mother,  vain 

AU: search!  he  never  more  shall  bless  her  si^t* 

The  opemng  of  a  work  may  be  generally  considered  as  no  laifiivoiR^ 
able  specimen  of  its  author's  manner.  Mr.  Ginttesloae  thus  begia) 
Ae  first  Olympic  ode. 

'  Best  of  all  nature  water  flows : 
Nought  amid  treasures  richer  glows 
Than  geld  which  gleams  like  Are ;  whose  light 
Shoots  throusb  die  bosom  of  the  night ; 
Proud  gold  that  swells  man's  heart.    My  Soul ! 
Seek  not  another  star  to  roll 
Along  the  desert  air  with  livelier  fires 
yfhtn  the  sun  warms  the  brightening  day ; 
Or  shouldst  thou  try  the  tuneful  lay 
Heroes  illustrious  feats  to  praise, 
Can  wreath-bound  victory  nobler  raise 
To  Fame  the  loud  triumphal  strain 
Than  fh>m  Olympia'iB  sacred  plain  ? 
Rise  then  ye  bards,  whose  soul  the  muse  inspires. 
Through  mil  his  courts  the  happy  Hiero  sing 
Victorious ;  strike  your  harps  to  love,  Oiympia'«  king  i' 

This  is  by  nomeana  easy  or  harmonious^  nor  can  it  be  coosidei^ 

m 
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m  cfeoe  or  literal;  we  have  all  dm  ttiftie«  of  tmshtioBy  widiovl 
Utaocvncy.  To  the  remainder  of 'die  ode,  tbe  same  obaervirtkMi 
will  nearly  apply.  'Axtmrrov  in  the  first  Antistnq^be,  West  luai 
blerally  translated  'unwhipped.'  Mr.  Girdlestone  renders  it,  ^tli» 
whip  he  scorns/  'AfUfoi  MAonroi*  Strophe  2,  is  posterity ^  not '  sun- 
rise/ Why  should  stransers  (Strophe  4)  ^weep'  for  Pelcm?  Pi». 
dar  only  says  that  they  walked  in  procession  round  the  neq^hourii^ 
altar  of  Jupiter;  without  attributing  to  their  eyes  such  an  abundanoa 
of  moistare,  as  to  whine  over  an  ancient  king  with  whom  they  had 
no  connection,  unless  his  beting  buried  near  die  race  course  be  cob- 
sidered  as  such.  Mi)x^i  wiwroun  xipctoVf  a  very  charactenstic  Pin* 
daric  admonition  to  Hiero,  not  to  be  too  airfous  respectii^  th^ 
future  decrees  of  Providence,  is  rendered  here  as  if  it  were  a  good 
resolution  of  the  poet  himself. 

*  No  loftier  source  of  praise 
I  seek  to  dignify  my  lays.' 

Which  if  it  have  any  bearing  on  the  context,  can  only  mean,  diat  he 
sought  no  better  reason  for  praismg  Hiero  than  the  certainty  that 
be  was  a  man  of  rank.  But  it  is  not  such  errors  as  these,  which 
can  materially  impede  the  popularity  or  the  usefulness  of  Mr« 
Girdlestone's  translation;  and  there  are  to  counterbalance  them, 
many  insulated  expressions,  and  even  entire  passages,  of  great  merit, 
llie  notes  and  prefece  exhibit  much  poetical  feeling,  modesty  and 
candour,  all  of  them  however  blended  with  a  tincture  of  absurdity. 
In  one  place  he  addresses  his  reader  with  a  solemnity  worthy  of  Cid 
Hamet  Benengeli.  '  Know  then  reader,  &c.^  in  another  he  talks  of 
Priam's  *  sliddering  in  his  son's  gore.'  We  cannot  praise  the  peda* 
gogial  jocularity  which,  in  the  notes  on  the  sixth  olympic  ode,  it 
exercised  on  Pauw  and  Heyne ;  and  still  less  the  flippant  excuse  for 
die  wanton  mistranslation  of  Tlo<rii!Bavos  Ilrr^aiou.  Pyth.  4* 

f  The  learned  ha;ve  assigned  several  reasons  for  Neptune's  tide,  none 
of  which  would  seem  pleasant  to  an  English  reader.  I  have  therefore 
taken  the  liberty  to  substitute  Doetry  for  learning,  which  I:  think  Pindar 
would  not  disapprove/ — p.  loO. 

Why  the  common  interpretation,  which  derives  thb  tide  frooa 
Neptune'^  having  cleft  the  rocks  of  ^essaly,  should  offend  aa 
English  reader,  we  know  not;  but  we  are  sure  that  Rindar  would 
remonstrate  against  the  sophistication  of  his  ode  with  such  com- 
inon-place  trumpery  as 

*  Who  on  his  rocky  throne  rules  ocean  with  his  ilod.' 

On  die  whole,  however,  we  must  repeat  our  first  Observation; 
Ihat  if  Mr.  GircHestone  has  failed,  it  cannot  be  esteemed  a  dia* 
psuxSul  fiulure;  that  his  faults  m^^all  be  cQOf^cda^eurabla; 

that 
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flMt1»&4iM  hmwng  and  lalent  v/hkh  da  crddit't^  tbo^  wfaom  h» 
^fUfftae*  a»  hb  pateDiii;  and  that  be  bM^  to  all  appjoamice,  an 
WMle9t  and  siMple  vatm-e^  cm  whidi  such  patrpnage  will  nmer  \» 
thiowAaway. 

..  Mr.  Girdlestoae  baa  adhered  wilb  mote  strictae^s  than  tt9 
pll:?^Cou•  translatQr,  to  the  accurate  divbuon  of  fai$  odea^^ito  strophe^ 
aeAiatroiihe,  and  epode ;  an  arraugesBem,  which  though  it  be  31^ 
ported  hy  very  great  authouty,  we  are  tempted  to  consider  as-un- 
aHegeaaary,  not  to  say- pedantic, — ill  adapted  to  the  nature  andint^i^ 
iitm  of  iw>dern  verse,  aiid  by  no  iv^ans  ao  essential  part  of  evea  th% 
aoci^Ql  ode.  llie  iirst  who.  revived  tbi^  arraagemeBt  aoioBg  &a 
woderm,  says  Dr.  Johnaon,  was  Congreve ;  a  name  of  no  grctl 
liote  in  lyric  poetry,  but  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  Rierit  '  of  cur- 
ing our  Pindaric  madness,  and  teaching  the  English  that  the  odea 
of  Pindar  were  regular/  Yet.  surely  that  regularity  is  rathor  to 
tlie  fat  icy  than  tl^t;  t;ar,  which  consists  in  the  recurreuce  of  lines 
of  C{iu;U  luigiU  at  t lie  distance  of  perhaps  a  page  and  a  half.  .  KoK 
call  it  be  stippfjst  d  that  such  scholars  as  Cowley,  Milton,  and  Diy- 
den  were  Jfjnordiit  of  an  arrangement  familiar  to  every  school-boy; 
6t  tliat  if  tliey  \i^d  thai^ht  it  essential  or  advisable,  they  would  not 
have  timplyycd  il  in  iheir  professed  imitations  of  the  ode  and  choras 
of  antiquUy.  Besides,  if  this  regularity  were  so  constituent  a  part 
of  Pindaric  poctr),  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  monostrophics 
which  Pindar  himself  and  all  the  other  bards  of  Greece  were  in  tbe 
babjt  of  u^lng  f  A  little  attention  to  the  reasons  of  this  general  ar- 
rangeniciit  among  the  ancients  will  be  sufficiept,  we  think,  to  shov( 
that  its  utility  has  entirely  ceased,  and  that  it  is  no  more  to  br 
adapted  in  translations  of  Pindar  than^e  Selah  of  the  Hebrews 
ik  to  be  i  user  led  In  a  version  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Grecian  scholiasts  have  given  a  very  unsatisfactory  account 
of  the  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode,  by  asserting  that  they  were 
lnk^  from  the  music  of  the  spberesy  with  mauy  other  fooleries 
"^hicb  it  is  Qot  worth  the  white  to  repeat.  Nor  do  we  attributa 
much  more  weight  to  the  common  opinion,  diat  such  odes  as  these 
were  sung  by  a  chorus,  who  first  danced  to  the  right,  then  to  die 
kft,  and  then  stood  >  still.  For,  not  to  mentkn  tluit  this,  even  if 
k  warn  true,  (however  it  may  accoimt  for  dte  equal  length  of  the 
whole  strophe  as  oonipared  to  the  whole  antistrophe)  will  by  ao 
m^ans^eaplain  why  th^r  ram>active  lines  should  seveiill^  ao  exacdy 
correspond;  we  have  pretty  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  wm 
b^  no  me9n9  universally  the  case.  The  praises  of  tbe  .Olympic 
victor  were  often  sung  by  a  chorus,  escorting  him  in  solemn  pro* 
C^sion  from  the  lists  to  his  own  lodging;  and  it  is  evident  that 
such  evolutions  as  are  here  described^  wouM  not  oidy.be  vary  ia« 
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;  id  tiibiwrfow  nd  crowded  tfdreet  <ff  n  Qt^tkA-citf,  hat, 
tm  they  comsled  m  msraly  chmciag  biK:kw«!d8  and  fftrwaidi^  wtimi 
hmve  been  inconaislent  iintb  tfty  progreas  at  all.  But  in  tnilli,  it 
afipears  from  unquestionable  autborityy  that  tbeaeoiaj^dficeiil  ddea 
were  not  condemned  to  be  nMn^ed  by  the  voices  of  biivd  singen^ 
or  die  contorstons  of  baUet^anoers^  b«t  were  gencrraUy  recited  h^ 
the  poet  himself.  It  is  thus  that  ArislophaBet  intrvAiioes  his  lyiii 
bttd  intruding  himself  and  bis  verses  on  the  festtW  of  Nephelo^ 
oaccngia;  and  it  is  thus  that  Pindar  hinisdf  is  described  as^ringitig^ii 
hymns  to  ApoUo,— iK>t  trotting  to  and  fro,  on  the  fk>or  of  the  teni^ 
liJe,  but  sealed  idoft  in  an  ifon  chair  or  pulpit.  No  one  m  fmA 
can  read  the  first  or  die  sixth  olympic  odes  without  percming  at 
once  how  much  of  their  beauty  and  gobd  sense  depended  cm  being 
recited  by  their  author.  The  rapid  tranaitionSy  ao  mocb  in  the 
numner  of  a  skillful  iraprovisatorey  who  changes  his  subjei^  as 
soon  as  he  inds  it  becoming  weansome ;  the  aliunons  to  the  ban« 
qoet  then  before  tb^n, — ^^to  the  songs  which  they  had  just  heeitl9r-4 
and  to  the  persons  present;  the  compliments  to  die  sansidanq 
and  to  the  patron  of  the  feast,  and  the  artful  mendon  of  thepoet'^ 
o^vn  feelings^  history,  or  necessities,  would  all  have  been  absinti  and 
cdfensivein  any  mouth  but. his  own. -  Mr.  Scott's  L^t'Minstrel 
might,  in  his  proper  person,  touch  with  freling  and  propnety  on 
Us^owndepeodanoe  on  the  great,  or  on  the  sorrows  to  whidi  he 
bnd  been  exposed ;  but  how  would  it  sound  if,  in  a  birth«4iay  ode^ 
the*children  of  the  diapel  royal,  speaking  in  the  nameofshe  laiM 
realei  should  request  an  increase  of  salary,  or  (as  Pindar 'does  in  itbe 
faagment  paiodied  fay  AnstojAanes)  the  reversion  of  a  wom*out 
state  coach? 

But  theiugh  the  reasons  given  bjr  the  grammarians  be  insufficient 
or  tbsord,  yet  since  the  bard  was  always  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  tansinins,  there  was  m  evident  necessity  .^t  the  air  should  he 
aiwugcid  before  hand^  there  was  a  convenience  that  it  should  be  also 
short,  alkl  to  recOncde  this  vrith  the  variety  which  either  poet  ov 
nmsiffian  wtndd  be  amiotts  to  obtain^  the  epode  vtraarmventediby 
Scsnchoms,  which  broke  what  would  dse  have  been  the  tedioao 
raamrreooe  of  die  seme  imiform  stanza..  Thi^nse,  then,  of  -  llieae 
dWsiosM  was  exohisively  miisicsA;  and  as,— whatever  was  «h«  6ito 
0f  the  origiMd  odea, — the  traalslations,  at  least,  are  ootthtir  to  be 
Sing  nor  danced^  we^eamioe  see  die  nausjailji  of .^retainng  themi 
iU*fitt"as  die  ear 'is  eoncemed,  they  have  nopeteeivnbto  dffsot^ 
sinee^dM fint'Une is  forgotten tefore its eorvespondent ^eis Mad ^ 
and  we  nsay  appeal 4arfdl  the  ordinary  admirerrixrf^  EngliskpaetiT; 
if  di^OMi  4^eet  die  «w«flt'  of  this  nrraigemeat  in  f  AkaiaArfl 
Fentf/  or,elDeaptlqF;the*ic9e,peioemrthatittaoteevvdiTin  <  Vhe 
ftagisaa  laf  tf^^    Tl^nti  canse  of  ithe  /ashins  pt  Mr  eaj^ 
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liieifMetre)utobefoiiiid»tbeabiurik]rttiid  bad  taste  orthdr  Imh> 
guage ;  its  inelapbyacal  svblletiesy — ils  etnmal  astitfaesisy — itspaM 
and  quibblesy-— 410  frequent  bombast, — and  its  ridicidous  V&A- 
mens  of  antidimas.  Of  these  abominatioiis,  indeed,  tjinr  cog* 
lidi  poetrj  has  long  been  altogedKn-  purified;  but  it  ma;  peris^ 
be  dioubted  ^ivhether  our  power  of  attnutting  tntd  preserving  atlw* 
ticm  has  increased  in  an  equal  proportion  widi  omr  correetnesk 
Powlejy  whose  very  errore  mast  not  be  spoken  of  without  respect 
in  spite  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  his  style,  and  the  wretched 
ormunei^  with  which  he  loaded  tl^stm^  majesty  of  his  origins}, 
could  yet,  by  the  mereforoeof  genius,  joined  to  the  power  of  seiz* 
W%  and  embodying  in  another  unguage  the  vivid  ideas  of  PindM^ 
electrify,  with  two  short  specimens,  the  whole  mass  of  Ei^ish 
readers,  and  prochice  a  lasting  enthusiasm  for  even  the  abuse  of  Ifric 
poetry*  How  different,  notwidutanding  their  boated  regdarity» 
nas  Jbeen  the  fate  of  succeeding  imitators !  West,  with  all  his  die* 
ganco  and  leammg,  is  clnefly,  we  are  afraid,  considered  as  a  re* 
aeutce  for  school  boys ;  and  the  other  adi^iturers  in  dus  Icarttn 
ffif^t  have  successively  journeyed  in  silence  from  the  press  to  the 
pastrycook's^  without  name/— ^irithout  notice, — mud  almost  widtoot 
cridcism'* 

'.  There  have  not  been  wanting  soaM  who  have  wHMuntedferdiisi 
indiffensnoe  of  the  public  to  Fiadar^s  translations,  by  reflections  on 
iba  manner  and  sulgect  of  Pindar  himself;  who  have  imagined  ihat 
fusions  so  exdusively  antique  must  be  uninteH^ble  or  weari- 
some to  the  general  mass  of  Teaders ;  that  few  men  would  synma-' 
.  thize  in  feelings  which  they  could  not  understand  without  a  wmo- 
liast ;  and  that  the  praises  of  King  Hiero*s  horses  coi4d  be  listened 
ta  with  little  interest  by  any  but  his  own  grooms  or  flatterers*  Itet 
wlieie  the  spirit  exists  of  real  and  genuiue  poetry,  (and  diat  siMh  t 
qnrit  does  exist  in  Pmdarythe  testimony  of  ages  may  beconndwed 
as  sufficient  authority,)  we  are  slow  to  bdieve,  however  hb  local 
and  temporary  aUusmis  may,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  be  depimd 
of  their  apf^icatioo,  that  ifae  general  interei^  of  his  work  can  SHfier 
fiom  such  a  circumstance,  ^fhe  lowing  description,-*^^^  gettsr- 
otts  8entiment,*-*-the  images  and  comparisons  tricen  from  natura  ob- 
jectSy^-tfaese  all  remain  miduuiged,  however  fon»s-of  sociefy^or  of 
mawsia  mi^  vary,  or  however  die  persons  or  otgeefs  muy  faaw 
uensbed  to  which  die  particular  reference  or^mafly  povited^ 
Short,  UMlead,  would  be  the  date  of  poetiy,  if  its  intereat  was  only 
to  eoutinue  vdiilediese  temporary  aUustons  were  hk  force,  ordtaiy 
to  susvsve  among*  diat  educated  few  to^vhom  the  mimners  andF  Us^ 
toiy  of  all  {Mtft  agoi  mse.  presents  Butpopukr  authors,  m«my 
Sfa,  abound^  iniKt,  as.muob^as  Fiodari  with  t(Ms6 local  and  ttm^ 
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poraiy  omamails ;  and  if  they  htd  cootested  tbemtdvn  vnA  sooT 
Too»e  aod  genenil  imagery  aa  Mit  notbkig  to'  incur  the  risf  M  of 
being  obscure  to  posterity,  it  migbt  be  doubted  whetiier  poatari^ 
would  have  enjoyed  any  knowledge  of  tfacir  worka  at  all. 

With  still  less  reason  is  the  meanness  of  Pindar's  subje^  al% 

led^d  against  the  general  merit  of  his  poems.    In  the  golden 

da^s  of  Greece^  and  when  the  nation  had  really  odi^  things  tA 

tbmk  of,  we  hear  indeed  little  or  nothing  of  the  Olympic  victora ; 

mjad  it  was  only  in  those  agas,  when  me  ghny  and  the  gamea 

of  their  fathers  were  objects  alike  of  antiquarian,  research,  diat 

their  enslaved  and  effeminate  sophists,  with  the  milural  oradu* 

lity  of  a.  conquered  nation,  extolled  without  oMMleration  even  the 

aiBusements  of  their  illustrious  ancestry.    But  the  insq;nificance  of 

a  crown  of  olive,  or  the  little  merit  which  a  kim  of  Sicily  could 

claim  for  his  horses*  swiftness,  can  in  no  case  raihtate  against  the 

well-eamed  reputation  of  their  panegyric    We  know  by  daily  exe 

perieoce,  that  the  powers  of  a  genvine  poet,  whatever  calls  diem 

fprth,  whether  St.  Cecilia's  Festii»l  or  Lady  Austen's  Sopha,  wi^ 

ever  produce  something  which  posterity  will  not  be  willing  to 

lose,  however  indifferent  they  may  feel  to  the  occasion  which  gavo 

it  biith.    In  Pindar's  case. more  particularly,  the  triunq>iis  of  The* 

roo  or  Agesidamus  are  as  irrelevant  to  his  poems  as  frames  and 

ca»V39as.  to^  the  merits  of, a  picture;  and  he  hardly  trouUea  hit 

head  with  the  meqtioii  of  his  employer,  when  his  &ncy  is  once  em* 

barked  in  the  ^not  seaof  tradition  and  mythcdogy.    A  Biore  rea» 

^onable  oJb»)eetion  may  be  made  to  the  perpetinl  introdu^n  of 

deitiea  and  demii^ods,  and  to  the  laio^uor  and  nausea  which,  in  ah* 

most  every  modem  reader,  arises  from  the  tedious  and  ever  recurs 

ring  Pantheon  of  classical  poetry.    But  we  are  indeed  mistaken,  if 

we  .expect  to  find  in  the  odes*  of  Pindar,  a  polytheism  as  degraded 

and  .insipid  aa  that  which  is  familiar  to  school-boys.    Wli^  be 

VGOttired  bis  notions  may  be  difficult  perhaps  to  decide ;  but  die 

hell  and  heaven  and  retributive  doctrines  of  the  lliebaa  rise  as  far 

abav^  thoae  of  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Virgil,  as  the  prophetic  writings 

of  the  Old  Testament  surpass  those  of  Pindar  bnnself.    His  Zeiis 

is  %  much  more  awfid  beieg  than  the  Jupiter  we  are  accuBtoaned- td 

meet ;  and  even  Zeus  himself,  in  one  of  his  fragments,  appears  to 

^rhik  inl^Q  nothing  before  that  *  blessed  one,'  vuiom  alone  the  be* 

ati^ed  spirits  of  the  just  are  described  as  adoring  withihymns^  ia 

their  dwellings  above  the  firmaments    When  to  these  ma|«rtt« 

fiigbta  of  poetry,  we  add  the  singular  wildness  of  his. heroic  le^ 

genda;  his  pleasing  though  melancholy  morality,  and  hia  graceful 

manoar  of  blending  sentioaeoC  with  .descriptiony^-«an  tnvention  which 

never  wearies,  an4  a  fancy  which,  where  common  minds  would 

g^ftp  for  breadi,,  appm^  but  in  its.nalucal  eleiiieot,  aod'«a  if  w^ 

coq^cioiiB 
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cootciout  ^  extraqrdoiMy  demtiob;— ^^vro  need  not  wonder  fkal 
Miok  an  aatbor  was  fofiiax  when  alive,  and  after  death  ah&ost 
adarad;  and  tbit  bn  works  lutae  bemfrom  Pbto  to  Milton  con- 
iidered  aaibeip'eat  and  ineKJiauatible  stofdwase  of  poetry  and  elo- 
^pience. 

.  To  transfoae  even  tke  riiadow  of  such  beauties  into  another 
kmgittse  is  indead  an  arduous  adventure;  and  if  Mr.  Girdlestene 
has  failed,  it  must  be  remembeiod  that  he  has. not  fa3ed  done. 
Wcat  hiaiKelf,  though  in  taste  and^smootfaaess  he  has  left  nathing 
to  destK  eaaept  the  completictt  oi  his  yakune,  yet  by  the  hmgnor 
of  aooumnlaied  aniaaieat^.and  by  that  artificial  manner  wfaadi  bet- 
ter aailod  4fae  snaridiaa  of  VersaiUes  than  that  of  Etotia,  has  oier* 
whdoied  fai  a  f;reat  awsasurey  and  aKtingaithed  tbe  natural  ease  and 
bpirk  of  the  ancient  nnnstnel.  By  this  kadeed,  which  is  the  beset- 
in^  ain  of  all  translators,  no  original  author  has  suffinred  more  than 
Pmdar.  His  imitators  have  been  ao  dazded  with  bis  ocoasiooal 
aaUfaaity,  that  they  have  never  known  where  io  stop  their  career  oa 
Ifaa  safe  mde  of  bonbast,  and  harae  entirely  Ibigotten  tint,  if  his  sea* 
timents  »re  ktfty  and  glowing,  bis  language  is  unifonnty  mple. 

Above  all,  with  a  fastidious  ninety  which  would  £Bio  improve 
upon  dieir  author,  they  have  cardVdly  softened  down  the  natural  io- 
bqaaltttes  of  his  style,  and  daubed  over  with  the  same  4bick  vanushy 
or,  as  the  French  would  call  it,  ^gmttiofh  alil^  ^^  loftiest  and  hisf 
most  playful  excnssioM.  His  pnyverba,  his  pedigrees,  bis  dis- 
putes With  contempomry  bwpds,  and  his  iadignataon  at  die  Beeotiaii 
nick-fiame  of  '  swine,'  are  eidier  eadrely  |ria&ed  aw^  as  beneedi 
the  dignity  of  poetiy,  or  transhited  vritk  the  same  pomp<if  iangoage 
as  hia  addresses  to  die  Sire  of  Crods,  and  bis  descriptions  of  hesren 
and  hell.  The  ease  and  absence  of  all  apparent  effort,  which  U| 
perhaps,  his  most  characteristic  feature,  is  thus  entirely  sacrtfced; 
the  emct  of  his  soUimest  flights  is  diminished  into  an  nnifbrm  flat- 
ter, and,  ill  the  zeal  to  make  him  invariably  spkudid^tbatrantfkliMi 
have  too  ofiten  made  him  formal  and 'tiresome. 

Sudi  compositions  asth^ramay  indeed  otrtain  die  praise  of  eie* 
gance^d  equable  dignity,  but  if  they  had  been  recited  in  an  ancieiit 
hall  to  a  company  of  warriors  and  wrestlers,  the  bard  and  his  rati* 
aicians  would  soon  have  performed  to  empty^  benches* 

When  we  consider  the  sitnati'oi)  of  the  poet  of  Thebes,  so 
aimihr,  in  almost  every  circumstance,  tb  diat  of  the  miastrd  of 
a  mow  modem '  chivalry,  we  cannot  wopder  at  the  resemblanoe 
whioh  mtfy  ^ometinses  be  found  in  their  style  of  composidon,  and 
which  constitutes,  in  fact,  that  second  manner  of  Pindar  which 
lioaginus'obseffved,  diough  he  fiaiied  to  ajqjreciatethe  merit  wfaicb, 
mits'proper  place,  it  possesses.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  sS 
in  his  mutfture  of  sentantious  morality,  and  liis.  l^ht  add  skeldij 
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touches  of  l»turey.fiote  of  faw  ppofaned  tnuisktoTB  can  afford  so 
just  an  idea  of  the  beauties  of  Pindnr  as  At  most  popular  of  our 
present  biirds.  Hb  wild  and  singular  mythology  maj  offer  many 
points  of  comparison  with  Dante^  and  still  more  with  some  conspi- 
cuous descripQond  in/TTie  Curse  of  Kehama  ;*  but,  in  the  general 
teuoor  of  his  style  and  language,  diose  who  are  really  familiar  with 
Pinikr  will  oftenest  trace  a  reii^mblance  to  one  by  whom  that  re- 
semblance, we  may  venture  to  say,  has  never  been  suspected,  the 
minstrel  of  Loch  Kattrine  and  Branksome, 

That  the  following  experiments  (for  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  diey 
claim  no  higher  rank)  have  succeeded  in  catching  a  likeness  of  the 
aoknated  features  of  the  *  Olympian  Prophet,'  we  certainly  dare 
not  venture  to  hope.  Siich  as  they  are,  they  have  the  merit  of  a  postty 
close  adherence  to  the  original,  and  may  illustrate,  though  in  a  very 
humble  manner,  some  of  the  positions  maintained  in  the  present 
article. 

TO   HIZKO  THE   SY&ACUSAK,   VICTOR   IV   TB£   RACK  O?   8IK0LS 

HORSES. 

Olymf  I. 

Noblest  work  of  nature's  mold, 

Water  claims  the  sage's  lay ; 
Noblest  spoil  that  monarchs  hold, 
*      Bright  and  fearless  of  decay, 
Meaner  weal^  must  yield  to  gold 

As  darimeas  te  the  torch's  ray^ 
Who,  when  the  aufi'&  full  9s^t^e$ty 

Towers  in  strong  luchdian  away, 
Would  «i^  along  the  empty  sky 

A  warmer  star,  a  piqrer  day  i 
O  thou,  my  soul,  whose  chors^l  song 
Would  t(>ll  of  cc^itp^t  sharp  and  strong, 
Extol  not  other  h&ts  above 
The  circus  of  Olympian  Jove ; 
Whence,  borne  on  many  a  tai^ful  tongue. 
To  Saturn's  teed  thQ  anthem  sung 

Hath  sped  to  Hiero's  hall  away  i 

Over  sbeep^lad  Sicily, 

Who  the  righteous  sceptre  beareth, 
Every  flower  of  virtue's  tree, 

Wove  in  various  wreath,  he  wearcth. 
But  the  bud  of  poesy 

Is  the  fairest  Hower  of  all , 
Which  the  bards  in  festive  glee 

Strew  round  Hiero's  we«ithy  hall. 
VOL-  V.  NO.  X.  J  p  The 
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The  harp  on  yonder  beam  sunpeo^ed, 
i  Seize  it,  boy,  hr  Pisa's  sake. 

And  that  good  steed  whose  thought  will  wak« 
A  joy  with  anxious  fondness  blended  ! 
No  sounding  scourge  his  sleek  side  rendcd. 

By  Alpheus'  brink  with  feet  of  flame, 
Sclf-iirivcn,  to  the  prize  he  tended, 

And  eam'd  the  oli>-e  wreath  of  fame 

For  that  dear  lord,  whose  righteous  name 
The  sons  of  Syracusa  tell : 
Who  loves  the  generous  couner  well, 
Bdov'd  himself  by  all  who  dwell 
In  Pelops'  Lydian  colony. 
^  Of  earUi-embracing  Neptnne,  he 

The  darling,  since  in  days  of  yore. 

All  lovely  from  the  caldron  red 

By  Clotho's  spell  delivered. 
The  youth  an  ivory  shoulder  bore. 
— Well, —  these  are  tales  of  mystery  ! 
And  many  a  darkly-woven  lie 
With  men  will  eaSy  credence  gain. 
When  truth,  calm  truth,  may  speak  in  van. 
For  eloquence,  whose  honey'd  sway 
Our  frailer  mortal  wits  obey, 
Can  honour  give  to  actions  ill. 
And  faith  to  deeds  incredible.  « 

For  tyrant's  wrong,  for  hero's  praise. 
Trust  thou  the  tale  of  after  days. 

But  if  we  dare^the  deeds  rehearse 

Of  those  that  aye  endure, 
Twere  meet  that  m  such  dangerous  verse 

Our  every  word  were  piire. 
Then,  Son  of  Tantalus,  receive 

This  plain  tmvamish'd  lay! 
My  song  shall  elder  fables  leave, 

And  of  thy  parent  say 
That,  when  in  heaven,  a  favour'd  gw«t 
He  caird  the  Gods  in  turn  to  feast 

AtSipylus  his  lov'd  abode: 

The  glorious  trident-bearing  God 
(Can  mortal  ftJrm  such  fiivour  prove  ?) 
Rapt  thee  on  golden  car  above 
To  highest  house  of  mighty  Jove^ 

To  which  in  after  day, 
Came  golden-haired  Ganymede, 
As  ancient  bards  in  story  read, 

The  darkwing'd  ^agle^s  prey. 
And  when  no  human  tongue  could  tell 
The  fate  of  thee,  kivisible,  y^^ 
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Nor  frieada  who  $ought  thee  wide  in  vain. 
To  sooth  thy  weeping  mother's  pain, 
Could  bring  the  wanderer  home  again, 

Some  envious  neighbour's  spleen 
In  dbtant  hints,  and  darkly  said. 
That  in  the  caldron  hissing  red, 
And  on  the  God's  great  table  spread, 

Thy  mangled  limbs  were  seen. 
But  who  shall  tax  (I  dare  not,  I) 
The  blessed  Gods  with  gluttony  ? 
Full  oft  the  slanderous  tongue  hath  felt, 
By  their  high  wrath,  the  thunder  dealt, 
And  sure,  if  ever  mortal  head 
Ueaven^s  holy  watchmen  honoured, 

That  bead  was  Lydia  s  lord : 
Yet  could  not  human  heart  digest 
The  wonders  of  that  awful  feast, 
Elate  with  pride  the  thought  unblest^ 

Above  bis  nature  soared. 
And  now  condemn'd  to  endless  dread 

(Such  is  the  righteous  doom  of  fate) 
He  eyes  above  his  guilty  head 
t  The  shadowy  rodc's  impending  weight: 

The  fourth  with  that  tonn^ted  three 
In  horrible  society ! 

For  that  in  frartdc  theft 

The  nectar  cup  he  reft 
And  to  his  mortal  peers  in  feasting  pour'd. 

In  whom  a  sin  it  were 

With  mortal  Hp  to  share 
The  mystic  dainties  of  th'  immortal  board. 

And  who  by.pdicy 

Can  hope  to  'scape  the  eye 
Of  Him  who  sits  above,  by  men  and  Godi  ador'd  f 

For  tuch  offence^  a  doom  severe 
Sent  down  his  son  to  sojourn  here, 
Aipong  the  fleeting  race  of  ni^: 
Whp;  when  the  curly  dpwn  began 
To  clothe  bb  cheek  in  daricer  shade, 
To  car-b9ime  Pisa's  royal  maid 
A  lover's  tender  service  paid. 
But  in  the  darkness  first  he  stood 
Alone  by  ocean's  hoary  flood, 
And  rais'd  to  him  the  suppliant  cry, 
The  hoarse  earth-shaking  Deity. 
Nor  caird  in  vain,  through  cloud  and  storm 
Half-^een^  a  huge  and  shadowy  form 
The  God  of  waters  came  { 
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He  came,  whom  thns  the  wtith  addnsss'd  .^— 
Oh  thou !  if  that  eternal  breast 

Have  fch  a  lover's  flanie, 
A  lover's  prayer  In  pity  hear, 
R(^  the  tyrant's  brazen  spear 

That  guards  my  lovely  dame ; 
And  ^rant'A  car,  whose  rolling  speed 
May  help  a  lover  at  his  need ; 
Condemn'd  by  Pisa's  hand  to  Ueed, 
Unless  I  win  the  envied  meed 

In  Elis'  field  of  fame. 

For  youthful  knights  thirteen 

By  him  have  slanghter'd  been, 
His  daughter  vexing  with  perverse  delay : 

Such  to  a  coward's  eye. 

Wera  evil  augury ; 
Nor  duret  a  coward's  heart  the  strife  essay. 

Yet  since  alike  to  all 

The  doom  of  death  must  fall. 
Ah  whereibre,  sitting  in  unseemly  shade^ 

Wear  out  a  nameless  life 

Remote  from  noble  strife 
And  all  the  s^Veet  ^plause  to  valour  paid^ 
YeSy  I  will  dare  the  cou^e^  but  thou. 
Immortal  friend,  my  prayer  allow ! 

Thus,  not  in  vain,  his  grief  he  tokL 

The  nricr  of  the  watery  space 
Bestow'd  a  wonderous  car  of  gokl. 

And  tireless  steeds  of  wing^  pace. 

So,  victor  in  thedesthfnl  race, 
He  tam'd  the  strength  of  Pisa's  kia^ 

And  from  his  bride  of  beauteous  fiict 
Beheld  a  stock  of  warriors  sprit^. 
Six  valiant  sons,  as  fables  sing. 

But  now  \^ith  ftme  ahd  glSty  cny#ft'd j 
Where  Alpheti^'  streath  With  Wal^  riftg 

Encloses  half  the  Ifefty  ttt^nd. 

He  9l(»<T»  b^h^th  the  piM  groimd, 
Near  that  bl^s&'d  spot  where  srttai^gen  movt 
In  many  a  loftg  p^roc^^M*  wmA 
The  altar  of  protirtln*  JtA^. 
,  But  in  th'Oiympian  lists  ^  faitife 
Survives  thetioble  Pelops'^aWe,    • 
Where  stifchgth  of  hands  and^tlirtiUtefbel 
In  stem  and  "deadly  <:ontest  rtinftet ; 
And  high  renown  and  htkieyVI  pn^,  ' 
And  after  length  of  lkeA<mf  d  daytr. 
The  victor's  wiHoy  toil  'ret>ayt;  ^  |gt 
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But  yrkat  are  pastor  future  joys  ? 

.  The  present  b  our  own ; 

And  he  is  wise  who  best  employs 

TTie  passing  botir  alone. 
To  crown  with  knightly  wreath  the  king» 

(A  grateftil  ta$k,).be  mine, 
And  on  the  smooth  Eolian  string 

Resound  bis  lofty  line. 
For  ne'^r  shall  \imindering  poet  find 
A  chief  6o  just,  a  host  so  kind ; 
With  every  grace  of.  fgrtupc  blest, 
The  nighi^est,  wisi^st,  bfan^st,  best. 

God,  who  beholdeth  thee,  and  all  thy  deeds, 

Have  thect  in.chatge.king  Hiero ! — so  agavi 
The  bard  taay  sing  thy  homy-lxopfed  ^t^cds, 

In  frequent  triumph  o'er  t^h'  OWmpian  plain. 

Nor  will  .die  .hard  avirake  a  lowly  stnpn 
His  wild  notes  .filling  o'er  the  Cronian.ste^p, 

Whose.ready  Muse,  s»d  not  invoked  in  v^dn. 
For  such  high  m£^k  hor  strongest  shaft  .Mrill  keep. 

Each  hath  his  proper  eminence, 
To  kings  ^idulgent  providimce 
(No  farther  seek  the  will,  of  heaven) 
The  glories  of  the^earth .  bath  given. 
StiA  ma/st  thou.jneign i  enougb^imt 
TO'dweU  with. heroes  Uke  tOithfie^ 
Myse^  the jchief  ,of  Gjreeian^n^instrelsy.  . 

TO  TH  Eft  OH    or    AGRAGAS,   VICTOR   tJf    TQR  RACa   OF   CHARIOTS. 
0LYMP.  il. 

Oh  song,  to  wbom  the  l^arpobsprsy  . 

Accordant,  aye,  with  answering  string, 
WbatGod,  ^hat  Hero,  wilt.thou  pmise, 

WbaA  man  of  godlike* pn>\iRess  sing?     i 

Lo,  Jove^himself  istPissflB  king; 
And  Jove's  strong  son  was  first  to  raise 

The  barrier  of  tbe  Oiympic  ring ; 

And  now,  vitttorious  on  the  wing 
Of  sounding  wbeek,  our  bsMb  proclaim 
Tbe  strange?  Theron's  hobourM  inrnme. 
The  fiower  of  no  ignoble  race. 
And  prop  of  ancient  iAgtag^  : 

Whose  patient  sires^  ^  many  a  year. 
Where  Ibat  bkueriver  rolls  bis  Hocdy 
'Mid  fruitless  war  and  eivil  blood, 

Essay'd their sa€i«dtho{ne  to  rear; 
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Till  time  adomM  in  fated  hour 
Their  native  worth  with  wealth  and  powcft 
And  made  them  from  their  low  degree 
The  eye  of  warlike  Sicily, 

And  may  the  God  of  ancient  birth, 
From  Saturn  sprung  and  parent  earth. 

Of  tall  Olympus  Lord ; 
Who  marks  with  still  beeignant  eye 
The  game's  long  splendour  sweeping  by. 

And  Alpheub'  holy  ford ; 
Appeas'd  by  anthems  chaunted  high, 
ToThenm'slate  posterity 

A  happier  doom  accord  t 
Or  good,  or  ill,  the  past  is  gone  ; 
Nor  Time  himself,  the  parent  one, , 
Can  make  the  former  deeds  undone : 

But  who  would  these  recall. 
When  happier  days  would  (ttn  eAure 
Remembrance  of  the  past  disgrace, 
And  from  the  Gods  on  Theron's  race 

Unbounded  blessings  fall  ? 

Example  meet  for  such  a  song 

The  sister  queens  of  Cadmus'  blood, 
Who  sorrow's  smart  endured  long. 

Made  keener  by  remember'd  good. 
Yet  now,  she  breathes  the  air  uf  heaven. 
On  earth  by  smouldering  thunder  xiven, 

Long  haired  Semele. 
•  To  Pallas  dear  is  she, 
Dear  to  the  Sire  of  Gods,,  and  dear 

To  him  her  son,  in  festal  glee 
Who  shakes  the  ivy-wreathed  spear. 

And  thus,  they  tell,  that  deep  below 
The  sounding  ocean's  ebb  and  flow. 
Amid  the  daughters  of  the  ^ea 
A  sister  nvmph  must  Ino  be, 
And  dwell  io  bliss^tetnally. 

But,  ignorant  and  btiod, 
We  Ihtle  know  the  coming  hour ; 
Or  if  the  latter  day  shall  lower. 
Or  if  to  nature's  kindiy  power 

Our  life  in  peace  resign'd. 
Shall  sink  like  fall  of  suoHntr  eve 
And  on  the  k^e  of  darkness  leave 

A  ruddy  smile  behind* 
For  grief  and  joy  in  fitfiil.galt 
The  crajiy  bark  by  ttms  aiml  i 
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And,  whence  our  blemngt  How, 
That  Mune  tremendous  providence 
Will  oft  a  vaiyins  doom  dispeme. 

And  lay  the  mighty  low. 
To  Theban  Ldiut  that  befeH, 

Whose  son,  with  murder  died, 
Fulfill'd  the  former  oracle, 

Unconscious  parricide ! 

Unconscious!— yet  avenging  hell 

Pursued  the  dark  offender's  pace ; 
And  heavy,  sure,  and  hard  it  fell. 
The  curse  of  blood  on  all  his  racel 

Spar'd  from  their  kindred  strife, 

The  young  Thersander's  life. 
Stem  Polynices'  heir  was  left  alone : 

In  every  martial  g^me. 

And  in  the  field  of  fhme 
For  early  force,  and  matchless  prowess  known ; 
Was  left  the  pride  and  prop  to  be 
Of  good  Adrastus'  pedigree. 
And  hence,  through  loins  of  ancient  kings, 
The  warrior  blood  of  Thcron  springs : 
Exalted  name !  to  whom  belong 
The  minstrel's  harp, the  poet's  song; 

In  fair  Olympia  crown'd ; 
And  where,  'miil  Py thia's  oHv«s  blue, 
An  equal  lot  his  brothers  drtfw ; 
And  where  his  twice  twain  coursers  flew 

The  isthmus  twelve  limes  round. 
Such  honour,  eam'd  by  toil  and  care, 
May  well  his  ancient  wrongs  repair ; 

And  wealth  unstain'd  by  pride 
Can  laugh  w  fortune'b  fickle  power 
And  blameless  in  the  tempting  hour 

Of  dangerous  ease  abide, 
J^  by  that  star  of  heavenly  ray 
Which  best  in  life's  bewilder'd  way 

Our  erring  feet  may  guide. 

For,  whoso  holds  in  righteousness  the  throne, 

He  in  his  heart  hath  kuown 
How  the  foul  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead, 

In  chambers  dark  and  dread 
Of  nether  eajth  abide  and  penal  flame ; 

Where  he  whom  none  may  name 
Lays  bare  the  soul  with  stem  necessity ; 

Seated  in  judgment  high. 
The  minister  of  God,  whose  arm  is  there. 
In  heaven  alike  and  hell,  almighty  ewy  wliere! 
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But  eyn.hmtl^h^\M^Aifw^t^ 

Exul^ng  ih  «t€fnttl  :li^» 

From  Ifiboupr  free  adH  ioogtlUtresiy 

The  good  enjey  theit  lkflf>pitieis.. 
No  more  the  ^bbbm  ^U  tke^  .tHeave, 
Nor  stem  ^or  aoaiCy  iooA  .the  wave. 
But  with  the  venerable  Gt>^  they  dwcU. 
No  tear  bedims  theirihankfol  eye. 
Nor  mars  th^ir  long,  M^uquilUty,  ^ 

While  thpse  acc<)irse4  howl  in  papgs  unspeakable  I 

But  who  the  thfrt^r^frt^w'4  probalion 
0^'feiWlet  world  V^^W^l'^ndtfre,-  ^ 

And  k^p,  AwiHh^^htecM^  tk^naUoA, 
The  sotil  ifrbm  bUmtn^Mai^lD  ^re ; 

To  such  and'sudi'al^n^  i«^\nMi 

To  walk  the  rahit^(^  (Mtlhs  of  'faesveti, 
To  that  tall  city  of  Etettirf  Tim^^      • 

Where  ocean's  fefiSlfnybt-ecljes  play ; 

And  flaslilnglo  tthe  i^etn  <tey,  .  ' 

The  gorgeous  bldsSon^^  b(  such  blessed  clim^, 

Now  in  the 'happy  isles  ai*e  seea 

To  spi^rkie.thtotigh'tbe  groves -of  greeti; 

And  now,  all  glorious  «b  behold, 

Unge  <he  wave  Mdth  floating  gold. 

Hence  aretb^ir^rlaads  Woven,  hence  thQii- bands 

Fiird  with  triumphal .pailni,  the  righteous  doom 
Of  Rhadalnanthtts ;  whom  o'er  theso  hiB  lands, 

A  bian^eless  judge  in  every  age  (»  come, 

Chronos,  iM  Cbjm0$,Sireof  Co^h^th  placed ; 

Who  with  hi&  <H)n«9irt  dear^ 

Dread,  Rbetf,  rdgneth  here, 

On  cloudy  throne  with  4tt]^le$s:honour  .graced. 

And  stiUt.feh^'sa)^^  in  high  commonioa, 

Peleus  and/Qidnuis  here  abide ;    • 
And  with  the  blest «» tblessed.  mmqu, 

(Nor  Jove  haa  Thetis'  prayer  denied,) 
The  daughter  of  the  ancient  sea 
Hath  Jbro^ght  her tvarrior  boy  to  be; 
Him'whdsteifern  avengitig  blow  ■  I 

Laid  the  prop  of  ^liuni  Ic^w ;       ■    <i . 
Hector,  tmhied  to  slkughter  fell,    • 
Byall  but  him  innriCiblc;    -  « 

Anci  sea-born  Cygnus  tara'd,  and  stew 
Aurota'sktiight  of  Ethiop  btie. 

Beneath  my  mttiiii^fbelt  I  bear 
A  sbeef  of  amownkeen  and  clear ; 
Of  vocal  sbafts  ibat'wiJkliy  fly^ 
Nor  ken  tbe  base  Aboir  import  hlgb. 
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STetl^lbe  m^  th^  hteadit  no  vulgar  metpdyi        '    '      •. 
.  Yes ! — he  is  wise  whon  nature's  power 
,    .   Hath  rais'd  above  the  crowd  ; 
•  But,  trained  in  study's  formal  hour, 
There  are  who  hate  the  mitistrers  power, 
'  A^'  daws  who  mark  the  eagle  tower, 
And  croak  in  envy  loud. 
So  let  them  rail ! — but  thou,  my  heart, 
Rest  on  th6  bow  thy  levell'd  dart ; 
'    '   Nor -seek  a  wmthier  aim 
For  arrow  sent  on  irieadship's  wing. 
Than  him,  the  Agragantine  king 
Who  best  tl\y  4ong  may  daim. 

For  by  eternal  trtith  I  swear, 
His  parent  town'shull  ^cantly  bear 
•A  -soul  to  •everyftiend  so  deae, 
•A  IHe  so  void  of  blame : 
'  Though  twenty  lustres  rolKng  round,  . 
,  ..  With  rising  youth  her  nation  crown'd, 

li^  -heart  in  hand  should  none  be  found 
,  I  .  .Like  Theron's  hoiiour'd  name. 
Yes — we  have  heard  the  factious  cry. 
But  let  the  babbling  vulgar  try  ^ 

To  blot  his  praise  with  tyranny : 

Seek  thou  the  ocean  strand ; 
And  when  thy  soul  would  fain  record 
The  bounteous  deeds  of  yonder  Lord, 
'    '  '     Go,  reckon  up  the  sand ! 


AtLT.  X    Re^ctiom  on  the.  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Licetfee 
»    Trade,    pp.  is..     Budd.     1811. 

itffi  Enquifv  into  ike  State  of  .our  Commercml  JUlaUonSfOiith 

>  the  itorthem  Powe/tSf  with  r€ferent£4oewrTrmd^.iwUkibexi^ 

tmder  the  iBeguUttimi  af'Licenees.    pp.  110.  lUtchnrd.  1611. 

TpHE  subject  of  the  licence  trade  ^id  not,  wn  believe,  till  lafte- 
"*•  ly,  begin  to  attract  apy  oopsiderable  share  of  public  curiosity. 
It  was,  indieecl,  notorious  that  our  accustomed  commerce  wihi 
ibe  shores  of  "Northern  Europe  had  lon|;  since  been  interrupted 
by  tlifs  enemy;  tbat  for  the  purpose  of  Jimim^hiug  tlie  incouve- 
ilieoces  which  might  result  to  this  country  from  euch  interruptionj 
an  indirect  intercourse,  protected  by  licences,  had  been  opened  bj 
oqr  goyemment ;  and  that  the  policy  of  thiw  measure  waif  by  no 
me^ns  universally  admitted  by  those  who  are  best  ucqu^jiiited  w  itJi 
file  ^commercial  relations^  of  Ais  countrv.  Hut  the  nundt*  oF  mcii 
have  been  lojdg  engrossed  by  questions  of  great  uud  impiedhite  im- 
portance.to  the  community;  and  the  difiordcrs  alle|ged  to  e^i^^t  in  a 
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•ingle  bniicfa.or  oUr  extetnive  trade,  would  probably  have  cond- 
mi^  to  be  overlooked,  had  not  the  nature  add  extent  of  these  die- 
orders  been  developed,  and  their  connections  with  tbeesseatial 
interests  of  the  comn^unity  pointed  out,  in  a  memorial,  addressed 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the  merchants  of  Hull,  and  publisfaed 
in  all  the  daily  papers.  About  the  same  time  were  published  the 
two  pamphlets  wlu^  we  are  about  to  consider,  and  which,  though 
JO  some  resnects  at  varpuce  with  each  other,  evince  the  same  hos- 
tility to  the  licence  trade,  and  are  also,  ao  far,  in  complete  unison 
with  die  above  mentioned  memorial. 

That  a  system  so  very  reprehensible  as  that  which  these  several 
documents  concur  in  describing,  should  have  been  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  so  long  ago  as  1808,  and  coutK 
sued  during  that,  and  the  two  /ollowiug  years,  without  excitii^ 
any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  mercantile  body,  who,  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1811,  became  so  much  awake  to  all  its  demerits,  is 
so  strange,  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  But  thif  mysteries  in 
which  the  whole  subject  is  invoFved,  will  doubtless  be,  in  due  time, 
removed.  We  shall,  for  the  present,  content  ourselves,  with  giving 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  two  pamphlets  before  us,  and  with  adding 
such  remarks  on  their  contents,  as  tliey  may  appear  to  require, 
without  venturing  an^  opinion  on  a  case,  of  which  tne  whole  merits 
have  not  been  yet  laid  before  the  public. 

Hie  author  of  the '  Reflections  has  intentionally  r^tricted  him- 
self to  those  arguments  which  he  thinks  himself  able  to  substanti* 
ate,  by  an  appeal  to  the  long  established  principles  of  our  national 
policy;  to  the  regulations  of  public  law;  or  to  the  moral  feelings 
of  mankind.  He  has  barely  noticed,  without  condescendii^  to 
•xpatiatie  upon,  the  most  obvious,  and  in  our  apprciieujuon,  the* 
most  conclusive  objection  to  the  measure,  namely,  *  that  it  subjects 
tba  wholie  trade  of  the  country  to  the  controuf  of  the  executive 
govannaent,  and,  that  when  commercial  specuktions  become  the 
result  of  peculiar  privileges,  it  must  follow,  of  coarse,  that  the  privi- 
l^[es  .will  be  liable  to  be  obtained  by  favour,  and  extorted .  by  iii^ 
tngue/  The  substance  of  his  reasoning  thereforei  when  divested 
of  the  numerous  authorities,  by  which  it  is,  perliaps,  unneces- 
sarily supported,  may  be  comprehended  in  a  very  short  conipass. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  state  of  war  between  two  countries,  im- 
poses on  the  subjects  of  each  the  necessity  of  al)staining  from  any 
direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  other,  because,  a  declara- 
tion of  war  is  always  the  act  of  the  highest  audiority  in  the  state. 
Every  attempt  made  by  individuals  on  either  side  to  engage  in  such 
an  intercourse,  must,  if  unsanctioned  by  a  particular  permisnon, 
be  construed  as  an  act  of  treason  towards  tneir  respective  sove- 
reigns :  and  consequently^  the  government,  which,  in  any  instance, 
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sanctions  the  trade,  must  be,  in  that  instance,  at  vtiiiance  i;vitM 
its  own  declarations  of  hostility.  It  is  no  less  evident  that  netthei^ 
t>f  the  beltigereuis  can  secure  ihipunity  to  the  subjects  of'  the'othe^ 
ki  the  pro.^eeution  of  such  a  traffic ;  nor  can  it  hold  out.  ttJ 
its  own,  any  well-founded  hope  of  reciprocal  advantage,  Eyef^ 
commercial  licence  therefore,  is  in  }t%  nature  an  anomaly ;' a  suij- 
pensio^  of  a  general  law;  an  exception  from  general  practice* J 
fustifiablein  a  few  sohtary  cases  ;  bfit  only  justifiable  ift  each,  by  th4 
importance  bf  the  purpose  for  which  such  deviation  is  perhiitted.  * 

Now  it  Appears,  from  documents  laid  oil  the  thble  df  the  Housi 
of  Lords,  that  upwards  of  15,000  licences  Were  lisued  by  th^ 
Privy  Council  in  the  course  of  the  year  1809,  and  that  48,00tt 
foreign  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade  thus  licensed;  Thd 
numbers  of  both,  as  our  author  informs  us,  were  very  greatly 
augmented  during  thie'year  1810;  in  so  much  that  nearly  the  whol6 
^ade  of  the  world  app<6ared  to  be  carried  on  under  licenceis ;  *id  h% 
Affirms  it  to  b6  notorious  to  those  who  are  cohversant  ^ith  thfc 
questions  litigated  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  the  vessels  piror- 
tected  by  these  licences  are,  with  very  ffew  exceptions,  ifianned 
arid  navigated  by  the  enemies  of  Ae  state.  I     "      '-  '^ 

If*  these  allegations  be  well-founded;*  it  cannot  be  Heniefd  that 
the  whole  code  of  our  former  commercial  regulations,  though  ndt 
fonnally  abrogated,  has  been  silently  supplanted  by  af  new  sy^m 
of  policy ;  and  that  the  vast  trade  of  thb  country  whicW  the"  legis- 
lature had,  for  two  centuries,  continued  to  cherish  and*  {>rbt^fct,  ttk 
the  foundation  of  our  naval  greatness^  has  lately;  by  the  ^xpresi^ 
sanction  of  government,  been  rendered  subservient  to  ftie  purpdsidl 
of  the  enemy,  '  /  »   .  .  j 

To  promote  the  construction  of  British  shipping,  *  and  the-Tii?. 
crease  of  British  seamen,  was  the  professed  m<Wive  of  nuhieroiw 
laws  enacted  from  the  middle'  of  the  seveitteeiith  centurj^to  the 
year  1^86,  whdn  the  principle  of '  our  navigation  code  \taif 'niotft 
distinctly  confirmed  ;  and,  altliough  it  should  be  questJdtted  ^hethef 
the  interference  of  government  in  commercial  concerns  is  fever  be* 
neficial, '  it  must  at  least  be  conceded,  that  such  mterposition  w^V, 
in  this  case,  well  intended:  besides  which,  it  is  w^  known  that 
the  object  to  be  attained  was  always  a  favoimte  with  the  nation; 
and  that,  to  (he  statutes  enacted  for  its  attainment,  oijr  commep> 
cial  prosperity  and  naval  greatness  have  been  very  geiierdly  aftrih 
buted.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  benefit  bf  trade  itself,  sbme  et^ 
ceptions  were  admitted  to  the  general  spirit  of  the  navigation  law^: 
it  18  also  true  that  the  eagerness  with  which  their  object  was  pn^ 
sued  appeared  at  times  to  subside ;  and  that,  during  the  pressure 
of  war,  it  was  found  necessary  to  concede  to  neutrals,  a  share  "ia 
]^hat  navigation  which  could  no  longer  be  engrossed  without  a  sa- 
crifice 
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(irifice  of  our  moro  important  -MMftl  bteressta.  |hit  neter  was 
adkerence  io  the  principle  mora  steady  than  at  those  times  when 
die  practice  was  miis  relaxed.  If,  for  instancci  it  was  permitted^ 
diat  for  the  puipose  of  navigating  our  jnercfaant  ships,  a  myontj 
of  fore^  sailors  should  be  employed^  it  was  ia  the  hope  ibat, 
under  a  British  master,  a  part  of  those  mariners  m^t  be(as  indeed 
tbey  often  were)  induced  to  enter  into  our  service.  But  now,  when 
the  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  only  barrier  whidi  guards  dm 
freedom  of  the  world,  and  ^en  the  most  formidable  en^my  wlioor 
we  have  yet  eocountei^  aspires  to  universal  conquest,  duxnigih  the 
destruction  of  our  coouneice,  die  commerce  of  these  Uandsia 
fUfce&dered,  under  the  novel  system  of  licences,  as  a  nnmery  of 
seamen  to  navigate  his  navies!  His  own  imperial  flag^  cannot^  in^ 
deed,  appear  with  impunity  widim  our  harbours,  but  die  vessels  of 
nUh]^  tributary  nations,  whibt  pennitted  to  wear  the-  bad^e  of 
dieir  iformer  sovereignty,  thou^  navigated  by  his  vassals,  and  piloted 
and  jcommaoded  by  such  officers  as  pe  shali  dunk  fit  to  appoin^ 
^ve  a  daily  and  undisturbed  access  to  every  part  of  our  coasts;  and 
It  thus  .depends  upon  himself  to  organize  and  disejplinc^  under  our 
especial  protection,  tlmt  corps  of  marieers,  which  he  Itas  avowed 
|o  be  the  ody  tnstnun^  necessary  to  the  'CoinpIeti<m  of  his.9m* 
Iritious  projects. 

.  A.aecond,  and  no  less  important  objecdon^  to  the  system  of 
licences,  is  die  encouragement  which  it  hold&outio  tbe  dissemi- 
pation  of  immorality  and  bad  faith :  for  such,  it  seems,  lis  the  &• 
cility  with  which  licences  are  granted,  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
§o  etisff  their  transfer  from  hand  to  jband,  tjbat  they  are,  in  mai^ 
parts  of  the  continent,  by  no  means  an  unusual  article  of  sale.  Their 
Piarl^  price  is  known  to  have^been,  in  Norway,r .  fbout  fiye  bun^ 
^lBsd.^giuldei;s ;  ^  at  Amsterdam  about  seven  hunchied  fix  dollars^ 
whilsttut  BQttIsd^^x  it  basvaried  widi  the  v^in^  iet^ur  of  Buor 
mip«rte*s.  decrees.  Provided  with  one  of  the^e.  mstnuMHts,  the 
foreign  owner  of  the  vessel  which  it  is  desigded  toprete<^  proceeds 
to  furnish  himself  with  a  double  set  of  papers,  so  complete  m  every 
part,  .and  so  skilfu%  framed,  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  deceive 
die  crui^rs  of  either  belligjsreut  with  respect^  the  real  destination 
pf  the  ca^o.  As  a  faruier  precaution,  l$oth  sets  qf  jfopers  arc 
verified  ly  lite  oath  qf  the  captain ;  and,  from  the  notouetf  o^thii 
pracdcei  that  solemn. test  of  truth,  on  which  so  much  reliance  is 
placed  by  all  other  courts  yf  justice  is,  in  the  discussion  of  prist 
causes  completely  disregarded. 

-- *  Tlris.then  (says  the  author)  'being  the  actual  state  of  the  tiade,  if 
we  consider  that  there  are,  at  this  moment^  many  thousand  vesselsna** 
righting' the  ^lou&seasof  JE^urope  with  (h^double  sets  of  documents, 
y^  cKinftpt  J»f, surprised,  either  at  the  c<»nplicftt^d  machinery  of  deceit, 
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•r  ftVAe  cRi^fk^  iletifls  df  fahebood  ihid  pajmy,  whfeW  Ito  e»ii« 
imnatfoD  «l  these  cases  diffdo6e«i  A  pdrson  wnacqaaiiited  witb  the  his- 
toiy  ^f  the  traffic  whkh  is  new  catHed  on^  under  the  cover  of  ^^ik 
licences,  could  s<»rcely  form  to  himself  an  idea  of  the  labyrinths  rf 
mystery  and  fraud,  by  which  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  present 
day  are  enveloped  and  obscured/    p.  31. 

A  dnrd  oiyectioii  to  the  system  »,  tbat  it  ekposes^  iw  to  lufia 
by  gfOBi  abiises  whicfa  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  coatrouL  Of 
Aiese. dbves,  indeed,  we  hfive  little  rif^to  cmnplais*  We  iBtili 
fiMeigb  mtirchaiUB  and  markiers  to  riokte  the  kws  enacted  by  tbiir 
iomt  foveiMnent ;  to  consider  -the  profits  of  «i  iibcit.triMk  « 
«heafl^  pnrohased  fajr  debberate  pe^uiy;  we  put  intotknr  hsndi 
ivcagmeof4le€eitwUcbie«uie8diettifrraideteetioo;  aad  bamg 
dnstaugfat  lhei&to€maiicipQte  dieniselveBiroHi  therestramt  o^ 
inoral  princ^lej,  nve  oogfht  to  ex|N9Ql  thirt  they  will  Aipe.us  in  our 
lam,  wbeiie?er  it  shall  suit  th«r  nterest.  Whilst  we  issue  lieeo* 
oes  wladi  expressly  proteet  against  the  ^igilaDce  of  oarewDcruuett 
^.  vessels  bearbig  any  flag  except  the  Frencb^^iiotwithstaudiag  aU 
tfae^doouaieiitt  wbieb  acdoooifMiirj^  die  ship  and  oaego  may.  lepioiaBt 
thfe  saaae  to  be  destined  to  amf  neutral  or  hmtUe  forti^r  to  mi$m^ 
mwfdrmek  ft^perty  may  ^pfnaf-  to  behngy  it  would  be  stiaag^ 
isdeed  if  the  enemy  should  ibid  any  dificulty  ia  availing  himsstf  of 
an  expedient,  by  wnibh  be  is  rdieved  from  the  eapenee  df  insurance. 
The  fact  has  been  abundantly  proved. 

^  It  has  even  happened  (says  our  author)  that  two  successive  impor- 
tations to  Amsterdam  have  been  attempted  under  cover  of  the  same 
British  licence.  Examples,  too,  are  not  wanting  of  vessels  having  li- 
cences to  import  commodities  from  France,  beings  employed  in  thb 
ciMisting  trade  of  that  kingdom ;  and  during  the  coursf!  of  the  last  sum- 
a^efi  whole  fleets,  which  were  privileged  to  Imng  cargoes  from  Russia 
and  Denmark  to  this  countiy,  were  actually  employed  in  impCNrtuig 
^a«al  itofes,  aad  other  Baltic  produce,  into  those  parts  of  Prusmb  and 
Sweditb  Pomeraai^  which  art  in  the  oacnpaloon  of  the  Frenoh-  tioopa. 
I»a  wesd,.  it  may  fiarly.be,  ooaipiitedy  that  of  the  last  two  hundred 
aesids  detldood  for  the  adjudication  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiral^  im 
Ais  country,. at  least  three-fourths  have  been  pnoceeded  against  qjx  the 
lole .ground  o(  their  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  under 
Ihe.protection  of  British  licences.'    pp.  44,  45; 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  system  is,  that  it  operates  uttjustly,  be;- 
Caus^  Unequally,  upon  the  trade  of  different  neutral  nations.  Her^ 
it  u^ust  be  recollected  that  by  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  26th 
Apnl,  18099  it  .is  decreed  ^  that  all  ports  and  pjaces  as  Ifar  nort^ 
as  die  riyer  Eniji  inclusively,  &p.  &c..  shall  cpptmMe,  and  be  subr 
jectio  the  same  festriciioiis  in  point  of  trade  and,  navigation  mf/tr 
out  any  exceptiom,  4uif  ti»  mmt  iptre  ucbudly  Uqcfcaded  htf.hi^ 
.    *  Majeity'^ 
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Mf^^Ufi&valfateain  lAe  ^niM  ttfkt  and  rigoro^M 
Hiese  words  cuuiot  be  liable  10  miaeMitnietkMi.  The 
blockade  hnposed  by  diem  is  declared  to  be  a<(  complete  as  if  die 
ivhole  interdicted  coast  Mere  actually  Uset^  by  a  sqaadrott 
adequate  to  cut  off  all  commercial  communication.  It  is,  profess- 
edly,  an  innovation  on  the  usual  doctrines  of  maritime  law;  an  in- 
iiovatioii  provoked  by  tke  violence  of  the  enemy;  an  act  of  leta* 
liation  required^  perhaps,  by  a  just  seaseof  our  aatioiial  dignity, 
smd  justifiable  on  these  grotwds ;  but,  sorely,  do  loi^sr  justi&ble, 
ihati  whilst  it  is  executed  with  infleatble  imparbality.  To  the  re^ 
Asoostrances  of  the  Aoiericans  or  other  neutrals,  who  pretesled 
4ig«insi  oar  abridgment  of  their  coomieroe,  we  had  a  right  to  aa- 
awer,  that  their  own  tame  subnussion  to  the  arrogant  aad  unpit 
-nreleiisions  of  our  enemy,  precluded  them  from  any  claim  of  re* 
drtss,  ^on  account  of  dio«e  H^urtes  whidiany  measure  of  lectori 
rerataacediat'we  could  oppose  to  such  pretensions,  must  una^ 
veidably  occasion.  But  from  this  answer  we  are  now  debarred^ 
Whilst  every  Amencan  vessel^  tiavqialed  by  manoers  of  berovtt 
jeotflitry,  laden  with  the  prodace  ^  the  United  States,  aad  fitteH 
4mi  on  the  sole  account  ^  Anoieiican  merchanis,  has,  when  de-> 
-lected  widiin  the  limits  of  the  vinua)  blockade,  been  aeiieri  and 
coBfiacated/*-4he  same  authdriiy  which  instituted  the  mfeerdict,  ham 
iprantad  permission  indiscrimiiiately,  if  not  to  the  native  sutgeeta, 
at  least  to  all  the  vassals  of.  France,  to  oonduot  their  ships  ailliD 
the  forbidden  poru,  and  to  return  with  cargoes^  '  to  whommeve^ 
the  same  may  appear  to  belong.* 

The  result  of  these  reasonings  shall  )>e  given  in  the  words  of  titk 
pamphlet,  p.  57* 

*  Upon  tke  whole,  if  the  author  is  correct  in  his  apprehension  of  the 
ikcts  tnat  have  been  enumerated,  as  weti  as  of  the  influence  deducible 
ftom  them,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the  licence  trade,  itf  its  present  ex- 
leaded  state,  has  effected  an  entire  levoiati^n  in  that  code  of  lawt, 
4inder  which  tke  European  tiade  of  this  country  has,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  been  fostered  and  eaoouiaged,  and^onder  which  ««r  navid 
empire  has  gradually  been  advanced  ami  extended^  end  &ttlly  aievaied 
to  a  vantage  ground,  unparalleled  ia  the  history  of  the  worUL 

*  It  must  be  equally  obvious,  that,  as  a  political  measure,  it  is  founded 
oq  an  unsound  and  unnatural  base  ;->-that  it  is  calculated  to  disseminata 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  globe,  principles  the  most  opposite 
to  true  wisdom  and  true  policy ; — to  overturn  ancient  and  estabirshe^ 
maxims  of  morality  and  good  faith ;— to  do  away  all  those  honourable 
and  sure  tests  of  upright  and  sincere  conduct,  \vhich  courts  of  the  law- 
tof  nations  have  in  all  times  respected  and  upheld ;— ^in  a  word,  that  It 
is  calculated  to  dissolve  one  of  the  material  links  in  that  eham,  bjf 
which  thealUwise  and  beneficent  Father  of  the  Universe  has  bouildso^ 
fsther  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  the  human  iac<>  .* 

•LesUy, 
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huAyt  it  iniitt  116  #bviouiy  tbtt  betides  dSoMmg  the  dnemyftMod^e 
for  his  military  meriaey  it  proMots  to  him  etery  fadUty  oi  caf^ 
lying  QjOy  under  the  protection  of  British  liceacesi  that  traffic^  which 
Ihe  vigilance  and  activity x>f  British. cruisers  could  otherwise  intercept 
and  annihilate/ 

Diaaiiflstiig  tfaia  pamphlet  for  the  present,  we  proceed  to  the 
^  Inqtury,  &c/  the  auifaor  (rf  whiGb  takies  a  very  different  view  of 
tlie«ibjecty  and  embraoes  a^aler  variety  of  topics.' 

He  begiBt  by  a  letroapect  of  the  principal  changes  whidi  hnve 
taken  place  in  dbe  polkical  andconuneroial  relations  between  Gneat 
Britain  and  the  northern  powers  since  the  memorable  treaty  of 
Tikit^  in  July  1807*  He  obaerves  that,  after  the  ac^uiescesioe  of 
Akmnder  in  the  conditions  of  that  treaty,  there  remained  only  oaM 
Bieasttre  by  means  of  which  Great  Britain  could  hope  to  retx>veff 
MMne  d^ree  of  influence  in  Russia;  which  was,  by  the  retentioo 
of  Zealand,  from  whew^e  her  naval  power  could  have  coostantly 
aenaced  all  the  ooaats  of  the  Baltic,  and  given  security  to  our 
cosmeree.  That  the  Danea,  whom  the  boldness  of  our  entorpriao 
|iad  overawed,  and  whom  a  steady  govenuaent  and  a  chie  attrition 
to  tbair  protection  might  have  coocSiiated,  having  been  left  to  their 
Ant  feelioga  of  resentment  and  revenge  after  the  capture  of  their 
ieet — ^whitet  Prussia  was  surrendered  Do  the  power,  and  Ruaua  to 
lii#  aatrigues,  of  Fraoce^t  could  not  but  be  foreseen  that  the  pro* 
JMta, ' «o  long,  entertained  by  Bttonaparte,  of  excluding  our  com^ 
■serce  from  the  north  of  Eoirope,  must  shordy  be  consummated; 
lo  fact,  from  that  time,  all  access  to  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic^ 
ihoee  of  Sweckn  alone  excepted,  haa  been  denied  to  our  merchants, 
or  conceded  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  views  and  gr»- 
tifyii^  the  rapacity  of  our  enemy* 

To  those,  who  justly  estimated  the  enormous  power  of  thai 
ooemy;  hu  consummate  skill;  his  perseverance;  his  |imrelenitiiig 
aeveriQf ;  and  the  terror  which  he  inspires;  it  must  have  been  plaio 
liMt  our  rendar  commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  under 
Ihb.  coalroiu  lay  wholly  at  his  mercy.  But  it  was  hoped  that  a 
am  III  and  naavowed  trade,  to  a  connderable  extent,  might  still  be 
practicable.    It  wm  supposed  that  nearly  all  the  prinees  of  Enjh 

Ewere  adverse  to  the  continental  system,  which  they  were  com- 
1  to  enforce  in  their  public  acts;  and  that  their  subjects, 
sed  by  the  most  painful  privations,  would  gladly  catch  at 
every  means  of  evading  those  restrictions  which  their  fears  pre- 
pented  them  from. openly  resisting.  If  these  opinions  were  false, 
•nd  if  a  mutual  exchange  of  produce  between  Great  Britain  and 
tbe  Qonttnent  could  dot  be  enacted,  by  the  iogemiity  of  our  mer> 
coaafwng/with  the  wanta  and  wtshea  <^*  all  Europe,  it 
eridrat  tbittbo  effort*  of  ^tho  Brithtb  foverapienl  for  the 

extension 
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r  of  trade,  oduU  not  bit  be  .^ 
fioo  coqM  only  be  laiscbievous,  l^r.  giwg  fniblieity  tadMw  < 
tterdaiUwmactioiis,  wUcb  depended  for  Aeif  i^^ 
impenetrable  eonceahnent.  it  may  dierefore  be  i^reeumed^  'iiui 
the  strai^e  measure  of  licenfitngy  to  an  indefinite  amount^  tbc  im^ 
ports  f(«imr  atl  quarters,  onacootiipanied,  ap  it .  ntdOBmnfy  mm^  hj 
any  aeciiri^  for  the  export  of  ouf  owtunanHfoetiires^or  MHbe%  vM 
extorted  from.ourcabia^  by  aoase  cmnmiwrial  spflswlnioff^^.^gat 
leivt^  flwt  the  perseverance  in  the.etfennifSHt,  aotwitkalsBdu^  the 
various  .distresses  which  it  baa  oocasioned,  ia  to  be  JrtUibsl^ 

tiity  of  suoh  interested  adriaeia,  ... 

the,. ualue  and.  leadoBcy  o£  these  licences^  the aur 
Aor,  M^  wBom  we  are  at  present  ocoupiedi  has  added  MsihiBg  ts 
the  geaecal  reasoning  which  we.  have  already  adduced;  bttthis 
knowledge  of  commercial  afiairs  has  fomished  him  with  soaw 
addkional  ilkntratsoos  jMid  fiicts,  by  wfaiek  that  reasanidi^  ia  sa|N 
ported.  He  describes  with  much  mknteness  the  process  kg^ 
ear  own  ^inslraments  are  etapioyod ,tooiui own-n^ary ^  be^ 


borates  (p.  afi)  the  st^iteaent  that,  ^  in  the  course  of  the  yaarlSlCI^ 
not  less  tnan  thbl^^seven.  vesseU  provided  with  such  ¥ 
arrived,  froJHi  Ardbangeli  in  the  porta  of  Holland,  kdeac 
naval  storesJ  He  shews  that  whilst  .Bcitisb  ventares  in  the 
trade  wBre-cbaiged  with  an  enormous. insmanoe which,  aftsiaH^ 
was  by-no  means  commensurate  with  tfiei  eisk  inourr^  -by  the  nn» 
derwmers,  the  enemy  was  supplied,  thsoogh  the  aid  of  our  Kcaness^ 
^t  a  comparatively  saiall  expense :  because  the  detecticm  of  fiiv 
tisb  property  on  board  a  vessel  captared  by  the  ano^r,  was 
foUQwed  by  the  loss  of  ship  and  cai]go;  winlst  the. only  pwity 
imposed  by  us  on  the  licensed  trader,  wh«i  detamed  in  ooma* 
^neoce  cff  abasing  hi&  privilege^  was  die  necesnty  of  diapoiiBg  of 
his  caigo  at  the  &itish  market.  He  appeals  (p..^96>  in  proof  of 
the  general  advantages  derived  by  foreign  powers  from  onr  awstataw 
policy,  to  the  late  commercial  rq[ub^^onapnblisfaed  t^dBn-coortl 
of  Russia  and  Denmark;  of  which  it  is  perfoetly  auanfoat  tfaal^ 
*  the  real  object  is  to  protect  and  ssxntfe  ta  the^  eneai^:  that  taadsf 
which,  without  the  aid  of  British  boences^  would  be  qiiiUi  aaiahii 
kted,'  and  he  contends  that,  ^whilst  we  have  soboBitted  tm  evik 
of  tills  magnitude,  we  have  in  a  great  measure  failed  in  the  sin 
object  for  which,  it  b  presumed,  the  licence  system  was  esla* 
blished/ 

The  untoward  events  of.  the  last  two  yeaiaconld  not  fail  ta 
raise,  very  con«derably,  the  price  of  all  the  articlaa  nsonlfy  ai^ 
ported  imo  this  country ;  and  the  eateat  of  this  nse,  wfaidi  dneau^ 
ened  as  with  a  dearth  of  the  materids  absohtteiy  nateasasy  for  dM 
aonstruction  and  egpipmart  of  our  navy,  nuybeayppoaad  tabaas 
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%Mi  Aift  i^Aet  amAAmaifm  iivMbh  Moced^  our  goveniiuem  to 
wkf^  in  t90%,  fbe  beetles  9^toto.  Wlidber  ^e  mmergency  was 
MMh^tf  4o  4eniMd  •  teflit>««ry  Mcoume  to  tueli  «mw  and  estraoiv 
dinrj  Measures,  it  is  needless  to  inquire ;  but  it  n  notorious  that, 
Areu^  die  OMrfiiMii  at  ^  ftcenee  trade,  we  ^ere,  during  the  two 
ftMowtt  yearsi  inondated  ftud  oiFemi^eiteed  b?  an  uupaMUekd 
^atm»m  imports;  that  tbe  f^fces  at  ^hidi  tliese  imifKHta  were 
•otd  <»eaiefadtemmil6  to  repay  the  first  <K»t  of  the  artideB  added  to 
iba^eaMMMa  fw%4itB  etaeled  %;f  the  foreign  carrien ;  that  a  ^ene- 
ni  raliaiiee  mi  tbe^protectloii  attribttted  to  licences  produced  wry 
oataasiwt  apectiktions  in  the  e«poi*t  of  Ikitidi  and  colonisd  pro- 
dacei  tinr-'Aeisti  4mi8*  laden  4iave  4>eeit  stieceasivety  confiicated ; 
MdtiiM  wMiet^  in«onse^etiee  of  Ihis  state  of  things,  the  ^momt 
ef  diflM  on  out  f«Moni-hou^  books  has  appeared  to  indioate  an 
nMtaid  p#ocpority  in  our  national  eommeiice,  the  real  situation  of 
Ihft  meroRalUe  w<ot(d  lias  hemy  a»id  is,  etfkmitoiis  beyond  all  former 

4W»i«4lliidt  foltow.^nnfhof  -fbr0ug^  hfe  iaboumd  discnsBtoo 
of  Mi04ii«dKeation9  tqr  whidi  the  lie^nee  srstecn  mi^  have  been 
iWlnUI  aomewhat  less  injnriofis^  nor  exaarine  his  remaits  on  the 
virtuui  ^onemveot  aeoidents  w4ii<4i  irttroduoed,  into  all  the  varioos 
biaarfbnrof  «iir  cofmnenee,  'one  general  spirit  of  adventofoas  tfpo- 


eiMm ;  Imk  wiU  poeeed  4o  tflate  the  opinion  M-bioh  it  seems  to 
kmm  %Mi  his  prinoipai  <wi4i  to  pnoiwiilgate^  namely,  Ihat  the  uih 
faaiwMu  state  of  <mr  foreign  exchnnges ;  the  aoiqal  dspreetaniaQ 
of  «*r  ^nMocy;  ^md  the  Mtravagant  price  of  4)idhon,  are  the  ne- 
caiiaij  consequences  of  the  system  which  Hfe  have  been  oonsidep- 
iai^;  Md  duct,  eo  long  ad  this  system  sfcdl  continue,  die  resumption 
of  Mill  ^ynents  1^  dte  Baidc  must  be  impostibie.  We  will 
ende«w«ir%>  exhibit,  very  brielly,  the  substance  of  the  reasoning 
eaplnyed  by  die^anthorin  sappert  o^  4ti6  opinions^  which  do  not 
eoaacNly  tohieidi^'wilh  any  iihieh  4mH«  been  entertained,  either  by 
dier«lTOcaies,or1[>y  (he<»ppMente  of  the  Restriction  Ml. 

He  ftthnks  fhat  die  docf rtne  of  the  balance  of  pa}iftienU  feats 
o»n  fBoet  9as|piciotMf(»nWhitien ;  he  alec  admits,  diat  the  question, 
wlirtlinf  <he  issues  of  Bank  paper  t»e  oxcessive,  is  one,  winch  he 
caanoi  undertake  to  deride ;  but  he  is  disposed  to  think  that  the 
greiHly  increased  amount  of  taxe^  imfH^sed  during  the  last  fourteen 
yeara,  wtiA¥egAsAj  pluMi  to  government^  may  have  reqmred  a  con- 
aidenlble  augment  of  the  eireulating  medium ;  and  that  the  meiat- 
fiefiaM  cf  that  medium  'which  has  dieappeaMd,  having  been  ro* 
piMed%y  ptper,  ihe  total  value  of  Ais  paper,  great  as  it  onqoeii- 
tioaaiyiy  it,  vatn  possibly  be  only  sufficient  lor  the  regular  wnttts  of 
tb#  0Mntyy.  The  extent  of  these  wantd  cannot  be  exactly  known^ 
L wwqntntiy  the  excess  of  paper  can  only  be  inferred  itoMk  the 
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^tate  of  our  foreign  exchai^es,  the  price  of  boUion,  8cc.  lltfit  is  to 
say,  from  those  effects,  which,  if  it  exbttd,  it  would  be  likdjto 
produce — or  from  the  injudicious  rules  adopted  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bank,  &c.  &c. 

But  he  insists  that  the  test  of  our  foreign  exchanges  is  hr  frna 
proving  the  excess  of  our  paper  currency,  whilst  it  affords  coBcii- 
sive  evidence  in  favour  of  bis  opinion.  The  Bank  Restricdoo 
Bill  was  passed  in  February  1797*  Now  it  appears^  by  a  table  of 
the  monthly,  as  wdl  as  yearly,  rates  of  excha^e  on  Hanriraig^ 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  that  year  to  the  dose  of  1810,  a 
period  of  fourteen  years,  the  rate  of  the  general  aven^  coincides 
.almost  exactly  with  the  par,  a  coincidence,  which  proves  that  dx 
oscillations  of  the  exchange  continued  to  compensate  each  other, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  agency  of  a  cause  which  o^ht  to 
have  depressed  the  balance  more  and  more  below  the  line  of  eqi- 
librium.  It  is  farther  remarkable  that  during  nearly  five  of  tnese 
years,  (i.  e  from  January  1803  to  September  1808,)  in  spite  of  a 

f)rogres8ive  increase  of  our  paper  currency,  frotn  13j|  to  18  mi- 
ions,  the  exchange  continued  to  be  favourable  to  &a  counti;. 
But  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  the  system  of  licences  was  adoptr 
.ed,  and  in  the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  tbe  exehai|ge 
began  to  experience  b.  progressive  depresrion,  whidi  cootinyed 
ahnost  without  interruption  till  the  month  of  March  of  the  pie- 
sent  year  1811,  when  it  amounted  to  about  SO  per  cent  in  other 
words,  every  pound  sterling  of  our  present  currency,  invesled  m 
the  purchase  of  a  bill  on  Hambui^,  has  beeo^  depredated  bj 
about  one-third  of  its  value. 

Such  a  depreciation  might  certainly  result,  and  has  often  resulted 
from  a  disordered  currency;  but  it  is  admitted  that  at  least  a  part 
of  it  may  be  produced  by  an  unnatural  state  of  commerce.  It 
cs^inot  be  denied  that  at  present  trade  is  shaken  to  its  foundrttkos. 
lli^t  reasoning  therefore  which  is  the  most  incontestible,*wfae»  ap- 
plied to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  who  are  permitled 
to  satisfy  iheir  respective  wants  by  mutually  bartering  tbe  produce 
of  ttieir  superfluous  labour,  may  be  totally  inapplicable  to  a  stile 
of  the  v^'orld,  in  which  the  interests  and  passions  of  neariy  ooe 
quarter  of  the  globe  are  sacrificed  to  the  caprices  of  a  sinf^  man. 
He  decreed  that  the  ports  of  the  European  continent  riioiikl  be 
closed  against  the  exports  of  Great  Britain ;  and  our  maii^s,  for 
•a  time,  became  glutted  with  the  produce  of  our  fisheries,  of  oar 
■  colonies,  and  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  Hie  reaolatiiMi  of 
.  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by  opening  to  us  an  access  to  te  SenA 
American  markets,  relieved  us  from  a  part  of  our  superfluities: 
,  aid,  perhaps,  rather  increased  our  customary  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals ;  but  at  the  same  time.  Still  further  aij^^mented  our 

redunduKe 
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redundance  of  trans-^^tlantic  commodities.  Had  we  remained 
passive,  or  persevered  in  the  measures  of  retaliation  which  we  had 
for  a  moment  adopted,  the  northern  nations  must  have  been  re-* 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  imploring  admission  to  our  ports  on  our 
own  terms ;  but  we  relieved  them  from  that  necessity,  by  soliciting 
and  bribing  them  to  accept  the  advantages  of  the  British  market^ 
onaccompaiiied  by  any  pledge  of  reciprocal  benefits.  Is  it,  then^ 
incredible  that  the  numerous  demands  of  this  country,  occasioned 
by  such  a  trade,  and  by  the  simultaneous  expanses  attending  our 
military  and  naval  operations,  should  have  produced  a  permanently 
unfavourable  state  of  our  foreign  exchanges ;  an  extravagant  rise 
in  the  price  of  bullion ;  and  a  aorresponoing  depreciation  of  cur« 
rency? 

Here  two  objections  may  be  started ;  the  first  against  the  fac^ 
and  the  second  against  the  mference. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  reports  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Customs,  presented  to  the  Bullion  Committee,  indicate  a  favour- 
able  balance  on  our  trade  with  the  continent,  during  the  five  years 
1805,  6,  7,  B,  and  9r  amounting,  even  if  calculated  on  the  reed 
¥afaaes  of  the  exports  and  imports,  to  8,800,000/.  or  on  an  average 
about  1,760,000/.  per  annum.  To  this  it  is  answered  that  the 
calcuiations  of  Mr.  Irving  are  indeed  unimpeachable,  but  that  the 
grounds  of  such  calculations  must  be  defective*  The  entries  at 
the  Custom-house  can  only  record  the  amount  of  imports  actually 
received ;  they  cannot  specify  the  uumber  of  cargo<es  captured  by 
the  enterprise  of  the  enemy'i  cruizers ;  or  betrayed  to  them  by  the 
collusion  of  the  foreign  captains ;  or,  detained  by  various  accidents 
in  the  Bahic,  during  die  winter  of  1809,  the  last  year  in  the  ad* 
duced  period.  Neither,  though  they  truly  recite  the  amount  of 
goods  shipped  for  exportation,  can  they  enumerate  the  quantities 
coufiscated  in  foreign  ports,  or  those  which,  though  saved  from 
srauestration,  are  still  lying  in  our  warehouses  at  Heligoland.  Yet 
afi  these  particul^s  must  come  into  our  account :  the  amount  of 
imports,  and  of  a  freight,  scarcely  less  expensive  than  the  imports 
ibraiselves,  which  we  have  contracted  to  pay ;  and  that  of  the  ex-  . 
ports  which  havci  been  really  available  in  discharge  of  such  debt, 
*iiiiist  be  compared,  before  we  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  that  ba- 
lance^ which  our  Custom-house  reports  undoubtedly  indicate,  but 
concerning  which  the  list  of ,  bankruptcies  (a  document  equally 
official)  appears  to  give  a  very  different  testimony. 

Tie  objection  against  the  inference  is,  that  a  losing  trade  must 
always  tend  to  correct  itself;  that  therefore  the  unfavourable  symp- 
tomB  which  it  produces,  can  never  be  permanent,  and  that  a  long 
coDtinuance  of  those  symptoms  is  a  proof  that  the  disease  arises 
firom  ao  excess  of  currency.    To  this  it  is  answered,  that  if  this 

C  g  ^  reasoning 
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reasonini^  be  conformable  to  general  experience,  it  is  because^  id 
es^travagant  rate  of  exchange  is  capable  of  being  cbecked  by  .Ap 
transfer  of  bullion ;  and  a  high  price  of  bullion  by  an  increased  mr 
portatioQ  of  it,  in  return  for  some  other  article.  But  it  maj  k 
tafely  afEnned,  that  in  this  country  bullion  is,  at  present,  r^b 
Varce,  and  that  an  increased  supply  of  it,  except  to  a  very  HnoM 
amount,  is  unattainable.  The  country  from  which  Europe  deitm 
its  principal  yearly  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  is  glutted^  wi& 
bur  manufactures;  at  that  market,  therefore,  bullion  is  becottc 
.much  dearer  than  usual  with  reference  to  those  articles,  by  oacioi 
of  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  purchase  it.  The 
losses  of  the  traders  to  South  America  cannot  be  doubted,  after  & 
application  addressed  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  |he  sofferen  bf 
'Ais,  as  well  as  by  other  branches  of  commerce.  It  may  be  wtA 
,tkat  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  other  {^ces,  could  fumidi  t 
sufficient  supply  for  all  our  purposes.  They  certainly  could,  if  ve 
were  able  to  convey  to  them  an  equivalent  return ;  but  that  is  wt 
practicable.  Every  post  which  arrives  from  the  continent  innaM 
ces  the  execution  of  Buonaparte's  anti-commercial  dearees,  and 
evinces  the  insufficiency  of  mercantile  artifice  when  opposed  to  U$ 
absolute  power,  and  unremitting  vigilance.  That  some  BriliA  mt- 
Dufactures,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  colonial  produce,  Bltio> 
duced  almost  insensibly,  and  through  a  variety  of  small  and  \ 

EH:ted  channels  did,  for  a  time,  obtain  admittance  to  the  ooi 
1  markets,  is,  indeed,  indicated  by  the  recorded  rates  of  exc 
Some  clandestine  traffic  in  these  articles  may  still  exist ;  and  tend  to 
check,  in  some  measure,  that  drain  of  the  precious  metala,  fvliicii  ii 
daUy  becoming  more  formidable,  and  of  which  die  exialoice  b 
proved  by  the  depreciation  of  our  paper.  That  paper  is  depreci- 
ated with  reference  to  all  other  mticles,  as  well  as  to  goldaal^ 
ver,  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  but  the  assertion  is  maniiesdy  M- 
irue,  with  respect  to  at!  the  necessaries  of  life,  of  which  A^  ^^tai- 
nal  value  has  not  ^ven  experienced  that  degree  of  rise,  which  jujk 
have  been  expected  from  tlie  natural  effect  of  increased  ^^r^^^i 
and  it  probably  woul4  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  »tic3e  of 
which  tlie  deamess  is  at  all  proportionate  to  that  of  the  pmtDili 
metals. 

This  slight  sketch  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  expTain  dioae  pe- 
culiar opinions  of  the  author,  which  are  connected  with  die  mwi  < 
litigated  question  with  respect  to  our  circulation.     His  conda&f 
advice  shall  be  ^ven  in  his  own  words : 

^  The  ooly  effectual  means  of  remedying  the  \'ariqus  evils  vduch  al 
present  exist,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  t(ie  commerce  of  the  cooo^ 
Its  circulating  medium,  and  its  finances,  is  to  regulate  our  commercial 
relations  hy  the  maxims  of  a  more  vigorous  and  decisive  liiie  of  |m^- 

A$ 
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As  tbe  probiWtory  system,  which  is  now  so  rigidly  enforced  on  the  cour 
tineot,  predudes  us  from  the  benefits  of  any  export  trade  to  it,  it  is  in- 
dispensably requisite,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  counteract  this  eviV, 
*y  opposing  to  it  similar  measures.— If,  however,  any  exception  be 
made  to  the  general  plan  ofclosing  our  ports  against  ailimpoftatiomff^m 
4ko§t€eumtrie9,  'where  mr  exports  are  not  admitted,  it  should  be  coafina^ 
jto  the  admisfflon  of  such  articles  only  as  are  of  indispeasable  nacestky; 
.There  are  but  few  commodities  which  we  could  not  procure  from  other 
places,  with  which  we  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  full  benefit  of 
It  reciprocity  of  commerce  ;  and  there  c^n  be  no  doubt,  tliat,  by  judi- 
cious anan^ements,  we  might,  in  a  very  short  period,  render  ourselves 
completely  independant  of  the  Baltic  powers. — Pureuing  that  course  of 
commercial  policy  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  ap- 
pear so  urgently  to  require,  we  should  admit  of  an  unrestricted  export- 
trade,  and  limit  the  importations  from  those  conntrivS  alone,  where  out 
experts  iind  admittance,  deviating' from  this  principle  only  in  cases  of 
«btolote  neeeseity.  Should  such  metoures  fall  in  their  intended  e#fecCy 
as  to  a,  general  commerce^  they  would  at  least  counteract .  that  man 
j^junous  balance  against  this  country,  which  arises  fitNn  our  excessive 
timportatioj)s  from  the  continent.  They  would  consequently,  too,  be 
CfQineptly  conducive  to  the  re-inst^tement  of  an  advantageous  courses 
of  exchange,  and  w^uld  reduce  the  present  very  high  price  of  bullion, 
which  has  been  principally  occasioned  by  its  great  depression.  The  ap* 
parent  depreciation  in  our  paper  currency  would  be  corrected,  artd  its 
relative  value  would  soon  be  nearly,  or  quite  equalized  with  the  In- 
triune  value  of  the  precious  metals.' 

On  the  first  of  the  two  pamphlets  with  which  we  have  been  ocr 
capied,  we  have  very  little  to  remark,  llie  writer's  arguments,  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  the  premises,  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
out  information,  we  are  unable  to  controvert,  are  fairly  deduced,  and 
JJMfi  expredisioos,  though  e^umest  and  vehement,  are  not  intemjperate. 
The  only  pa^s^^  which  we  must  except  from  this  general  com- 
mendation, occurs  in  p.  61,  where  he  deduces  the  licence  trade 
firom  the  orders  in  council,  and  represents  it  as  '  the  legitimate  off- 
spring of  t^t  unnatural  measure,' — as  '  deeply  imbued  with  the  hee 
reditary  taint  of  the  parent  stock,  Sic/  We  entirely  object  to  this 
inetaphorical  filiation.  We  admit  that  our  government,  when  they 
retorted  the  defiance  of  the  enemy,  and  subjected  his  coasts  to  thi^ 
blockade  which  he  had  proclaimed  against  ours,  reserved  to  them* 
^ves  the  privilege  of  excepting,  from  the  general  interdict,  thp 
commerce  of  ^hose  neutrals  wlio  should  acqi^re  a  claim  to  such  iq- 
dulgence  by  vindicating  the  just  rights  of  neutrality.  But  we  deny 
that  any  modification  of  a  measure  which  we  are  still  inclined  to 
consider  as  wise  and  digni^ed,  and  wl^ch  certainly  breathed  a  spi- 
rit of  open  a^d  undisguised  boatility^  dm  be  fairly  assimilated  to  ia 
system  wtUch  is  descnbecl  m  a  tissue  of  umulation  and  dissimul^ 
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don^  and  as  tending  to  undermine  tlie  foundations  of  justice,  and 
of  moral  feeling. 

The  second  pamphlet  possesses  the  singular  merit  of  preserving 
throughout,  the  same  unpresuming  tone  which  is  employed  in  die 
preface.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  information^  thou^  oot  al* 
ways  happily  arranged ;  and  the  author  appears  to  hare  studied, 
with  much  attention,  the  interest  and  policy  of  the  northern  powers, 
particularly  of  Russia;  and  to  have 'suggested  the  most  probable 
means  of  counteracting  the  influence  of  France  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope". On  the  much  contested  subject  of  our  currency,  his  argo- 
snents,  we  think;  are  sometimes  embarrassing,  but  by  no  means 
conclusive.  We  know  not  how  to  defend  the  alleged  amount  of 
our  favourable  balance  of  trade  against  his  objections ;  and  we  are 
not  sure,  that  even  by  establishing  the  alleged  amount  of  it,  we 
ahould  satisfactorily  refute  his  principal  position.  Mr.  Irving  has 
stated  (App.  Bui.  Com.  No.  73.)  the  favourable  balances  oo  ov 
whole  trade,  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1809,  as  forming  aa 
aggregate  of  fifty  millions ;  which  gives  an  annual  average  of  lea 
millions.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  his  estimate,  lie 
considers  the  frei^t  as  principally  paid  to  British  ship-owners. 
Now,  it  has  been  asserted  by  authority,  that  the  freight  alone, 
which  was  paid  to  foreigners  in  1810,  amounted  to  five  millions; 
and  that,  during  the  same  year,  our  foreign  expenditure  did  not  faD 
diort  of  eleven  millions.  On  these  gi-ounds,  therefore,  we  have 
our  doubts,  whether  the  national  income  is,  in  fact,  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  pecuniary  means  of  defraying  the  national  expenditure. 
If  diis  be,  indeed,  our  situation;  if,  notwitbstandmg  all  the 
1>oa8ted  advantages  of  our  improved  agriculture,  it  be  necessan*  for 
us  to  send  out  annually  about  seven  millions  in  bullion  or  com  ibr 
the  purchase  of  wheat;  if  our  military  expenses  must  also  be  de- 
frayed by  a  constant  emission  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  if  our 
stock  of  bullion  cannot  be  annually  replenished ;  it  certainly  fol- 
lows that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity*  for  the  adoption  of  the  remedy 
recommended  by  our  author,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  restrictioo 
bill  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  persevere  with  impunity  in  a  trade 
which  he  represents  as  equally  disadvantageous  and  immoral.  Bot 
so  far  only,  in  our  estimation,  do  his  arguments  warrant  his  con- 
clusion. If  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals  be  rendered,  by  our 
own  impolitic  acts,  more  rapid  than  its  influx,  let  us  resolve  to 
adopt  a  more  rational  system  of  policy  which  will  stop  the  drain. 
But  why  couple  this  resolution  with  a  manifest  absurdity  f  Why 
issue  promissory  notes,  of  which  the  payment  is  known  to  be  im- 
possible, and  declared  to  be  illegal  i  Why  call  that  money  which 
^circulating  credit;  whidi,  because  it  is  so,  is  subject  to  mdefi- 
mte  variations  of  price;  and  why  alter,  by  means  of  this  misDonicr, 
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the  legitinmle  and  definite  measure  of  valae  ? — But  it  is  time  ta 
take  leave  of  our  author,  and  of  a  question,  the  real  merits  of 
which  ^ust  soon  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  ccMitroversy  by  the 
onerring  test  of  experience. 


Art.  XI.    Psyche,  mth  other  Poems.    By  th^  late  Mrs.  Henry 
Tigfae,  large  4to.  pp.  314.    Longman.     London.     181 1. 

'l^riE  poem  from  which  this  volume  takes  its  title,  though  hither* 
\  to  unpublished,  was,  as  the  editors  inform  us,  pnnted  for 
private  circulation  some  years  ago.  The  death  of  the  author 
vcTv  naturally  suggested  to  her  mends  the  idea  of  more  widely 
diffusing  these  memorials  of  her  taste  and  talents;  and  die  adma- 
ration  which  the  Legend  of  Love  is  known  to  have  excited  within 
die  limited  sphere  of  its  previous  existence,  no  less  naturally  renders 
it^on  its  public  appearance,  an  object  of  curious  attention  to  the 
critic. 

With  the  poem,  the  editors  have  reprinted  a  prefEice,  which  the 
author  ori^nally  prefixed  to  it,  and  which  is  explanatory  of  her 
general  design.  Tnis  was  no  other  than  to  shadow  forth,  under  the 
guise  of  a  tale,  altered  from  the  ancient  and  beautiftd  apologue  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  virtuous  love.  Mrs. 
Tighe  here  professes  her  despair  of  affording  imiversal  satisfaction 
even  to  the  small  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  indulgent  circle  of 
readers  whom  she  was  addressing ;  and  this,  from  her  conscious* 
oess  that  there  were  some  among  tbem,  to  whom  a{l  allegorical 
.writing  was  distasteful.  She  does  not,  however,  stop  to  examine 
^justice  of  the  prejudices  entertained  by  persons  of  this  dispoei* 
tion ;  nor  are  we,  on  our  part,  inclined  to  revive  the  discussion  of 
a  question  which  the  commentators  and  eritics  on  Spenser  have 
di^ussed  to  satiety.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  us  that  those 
^ters  afford  few  clear  ideas  on  the  manner  in  which  an  allegorical 
^^presentation  of  moral  truth  may  best  aim  to  produce  its  eflect; 
<^>  in  other  words,  at  the  exact  object  and  properties  of  this  species 
of  composition;  and,  since  from  the  due  resolution  of  that  question 
must  be  derived  the  only  test  by  which  the  merit  of  a  particular  in- 
dividual of  the  species  can  be  decisively  tried,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  bestowing  on  it  a  few  words. 

-  According  to  popular  conception,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
poetic  allegories  of  the  moral  kind,  is  that  they  add  fresh  attractive- 
ness to  the  lessons  of  virtue  and  practical  wisdom,  by  clothing  them 
ja  all  the  mingled  fascinations  of  narrative  and  poetry.  Pvse  and 
just  sentiments,  it  is  supposed,  when  thus  set  forth,  recommend 
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theia«iv6»  to  tl»  foncy  by  tll^  igfi#»i|NinipMif|  «mI  ta  ^  «mm} 
bf  ibe  MsocMtieii  of  eoHipUc»ted>  maid^alf  Mid  bnlMantdeicsi^ 
tm.  Bat,  though  it.  Nwy  bf  ttiowcd  ihiit  cottpoMtioni  of  dat 
class  are  not  ill  calculated  to  serve  tbfi  gaoeral  plirpoM  of  c«a- 
veying  pleasure  and  instruction,  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
vulgar  notion  of  the  process  by  which  the  operation  is  effected,  be 
correct.  It  is  not  quite  apparent  to  us  that  the  excellence  of  such 
oompositiDHs  id  pmetiee,  exactly  coincides  with  (heir  excfiUcDoe  m 
theory. 

The  perfection  of  allegorical  poetry,  as  indeed  of  all  omameoted 
na? rativ0,  muat,  to  a  great  dfgvee,  ob^Miily  eooiist  'm  k$  gn^ibklt 
tmth  and  vigour  :-^in  the  crentive  aad  realixinghcxXij  of  lh«  poil; 
-^in  the  skill  widi  wbieb  be  infuaea  lifo  and  iodivkUJaiity  into  ail 
hJB  scenes  and  figurea.  It  eas  hardly  be  damd^  tbarefbra,  that,  aa 
fiar  aa  imaiediate  and  powerfbl  iinp^easion  b  coBceraad^  the  e^et 
producad  on  us  by  the  pioductiQiia  referred  to,  ia  propovtioiial^  aat 
to  «iir  petfceptsoo  and  reoogmtkm  of  thetr  emblenatkal  obaiactir^ 
but  nftber  to  our  foi^etfubeas,  ot  at  least,  to  our  Begkiati  of  that 
circumstance.  For  the  time,  we  surrender  our  minds  to  the  belitf 
of  their  actual  aad  literal  trwtb.  It  i«  not  niitaal  ta  b*  afin»ed 
that  the  iHaakm  ever  is,  or  can  be  ooQ^>lete ;  bat  merdyi  that,  to 
iie  force  of  the  iUuaton,  whatever  it  be,  the  intarest  excited  bmI 
generally  b«ar  a  giveti  relation;  and,  by  consequeM^e,  tiiat  iha 
poetical  effectivanen  of  tfie  story  ia,  thus  far,  altogether  indepao* 
deat  of  iti  didactic  teiidencgr*  No  ma»y  of  the  aaoat  ordinary  aefr- 
ifibili^r,  ever  read  the  nob£o  description,  in  Sp^iser,  of  the  siiifia 
eombat  between  the  Redcross  Knight  and  the  Sanceu  Sanqoyi 
MAio  could  allow  himself  to  reflect  that,  by  thia  viaibie  battle,  widi 
all  its  picturesque  circumatances  of  prelude,  waa  aymboUiad  a  con* 
flict  purely  mental,  or  4)K  straggle  in  the  wind  of  a  Christian  be- 
tween tbe  principles  of  reli|;ioQ  and  iitf  delity.  The  same  lemark 
nnay  be  exemplibed  with  reapect  to  the  spkndid  portrait  of  Pnnca 
Ardiur^  on  his  first  renconnter  with  Una. 

*  Upon  the  top  of  all  hfs  lofty  crest,  ** 

'A  bunch  €ii  hairs  discolour'd  diversely, 
With  sprinkled  peart  and  gold  ftiil  richly  drast. 
Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dance  for  jollity ; 
Like  to  an  almond-^tree  ymouoted  h^ 
Oo  top  of  green  Selinis  all  alone, 
With  blossoms  brave  bedecked  daintily. 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  every  one 
At  every  little  breath  that  under  heaven  \%  blown.' 

Surely  it  is  impoasible  that  any  nund^  endowed  with  a  nyarilj 
to  feel  the  beauties  of  such  exquisite  imi^ery,  or  to  nppreciata  iba 
teat  of  the  deaeription,  ibouU  divert  its  i^^i^  fr<>*t  lUa  apkmU 
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]MCt«re  of  a  kn|^  of  tW  oM  tonsMe,  la  the  abftrtct  «r  iMiitei 
l|ariitf  of  wmgm\fic€neef  which  it  was  ptofaooecUy  fka^^Md  lo  .per« 
aMiiy. 

Pimiott^  iiiik«d»  must  baire  it9  pauses.  The  glow  of  entbtuiuiii 
tviU  intarmil  or  tiibside;  and,  id  a  lucid  iaterval,  we  «ay  exercise 
oor  eiuiosity  iu  explofiog  the  latent  virtues  of  the  *  fairy-fiction' 
whkh  has  hitherto  only  del^hted  our  senses.  Yet,  undoubtedly, 
k  atSl  reraams  a  question  whether  the  poetic  interest  produeed  by 
aa  aUesporical  eomposition  has  the  effect  of  conciliating  us  to  the 
flKNral  IcBsons  deposited  beneaith ;  nor  does  it  fumiah  any  answer  to 
say  Ifart,  after  we  bate  ceased  to  be  interested  by  the  composition 
•a  a  Mvrative  or  a  poem,  we  are  at  leisure  Uf  profit  by  it  as  a  disr 
couvae  on  ethics.  Even  this  remitfky  however,  is  less  dian  the 
Imtk  The  admiration  inspired  by  the  perusal  of  such  a  work, 
vrill  geoeraliy  remain  in  sufficient  strength  to  indispose  the  mindfor 
the  business  of  torturing  it  by  analysis.  We  shall  always  be  slow 
to  decompound  a  gem  which,  ii^its  crystaUked  state,  is  of  sacb 
aaoinent  beauty-. 

It  ony  perhaps  be  said  that,  after  all,  it  is  of  some  importfnccr 
to  preserve  moral  truth  by  embalming  it  in  rich  and  immortal  verse. 
Thus  maximt  of  great  practical  importance,  we  shall  be  told, 
are  potentially,  though  not  actually,  retained  in  the  memory  of 
annldnd;  and,  though  seldom  sought,  it  is  at  least  known  where^ 
when  wanted,  they  may  be  found. 

Those,  hom'ever,  who  may  be  inclined  to  urge  this  aigument^ 
risonld  reflect  on  the  extreme  simplicity  even  of  the  most  refined 
momlit^  which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  allegory  to  inculcate. 
To  delineate  in  language  the  subtle  essences  and  exquisite  play  of 
the  more  delicate  among  the  mental  affections,— to  exea^hfy  the 
principles  of  ethical  wisdom  in  their  application  to  the  numberless 
•xigHices  of  social  life, — is  a  task,  at  all  events,  sufficiently  difficult 
of  eiecation;  but  wbidi  it  would  be  no  more  possible  to  acconv* 
plirii  by  the  gross  machinery  of  continued  personification,  than 
to  dissect  an  eye  with  a  pick-a^e.  Whenever,  accordingly,  al<« 
.  legory  ventures  beyond  the  limits  of  truism  and  common-place^ 
it  is  found  to  become  iocomprebeasibiB,  and  must  consequent 
\f  be  useless.  It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Spenser^ 
mat  ^  his  moral  lies  too  bare;'  yet  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decy«f 
pber  the  emblems  even  of  Spenser,  nor  was  that  admirable  writes 
biraself  unaware  of  their  occasioniil  obscurity.  '  Knowing,*  he 
observes  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  '  how  doubtfully  all 
allegories  may  be  construed ;  and  thb  booke  of  mine,  which  I  have 
aatiued  The  Faery  Quetnif  being  a  continued  Allegory^  or  darke 
eomceii ;  I  have  tho«ight  good,  as  wed  for  avoydang  of  gealous  opi-' 
f  aad  aiisooBStructionsy  as  also  for  jour  betler  light  in  readmg 
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theroof^  (being^so  by  yen  comma&ded^)  to  discover  unto  joq  Ae 

feneral  intention  and  meaaingy  which  in  the  wh(^  coarse  thereof 
have  fasliioned.'  If  the  quotation  be  in  other  respects  imim^ 
portanty  yet  on  the  ffeneral  subject  at  least  of  allegorical  writingy 
the  judgment  of  so  iUustrious  a  master  of  the  art  must  be  esteemed 
nvttbout  appeaL  In  effect,  the  maxims  which  have  ever  been  in* 
telligibly  enforced  in  this  species  of  composition^  ¥^11  prove,  on 
examination^  to  be  not  more  momentous  than  diey  are  trite.  Unit 
die  passions  are  good  servants  but  bad  masters, — that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  dally  with  temptation,-^that  it  is  the  part  of  foUy  to  sacri- 
fice the  future  to  the  present, — such  are  the  lessons  tausfat  hj 
allegory; — lessons,  which,  indeed,  no  man  sufficiently  few  and 
values,  but  which,  so  fiar  as  the  mere  act  of  reminiscence  is  c<mh 
cemed,  no  tnan  surely  ever  forgets ;  lessons,  dierefore,  which,  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  men,  would  be  of  the  highest  moment, 
but  which,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  being  preserved,  hardly  ra* 
quire  so  costly  a  repository  as  an  epic  poem. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  which  we  have  offered^  we  are  far 
from  affirming  the  utter  ineiBcacy  of  allegorical  writing  for  the  pur- 
poses which  it  professes  to  answer,  although  we  conceive  that  it 
can  answer  tliose  purposes  only  indirectly.  It  is  within  the  op- 
tion, as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  writer  to  apply  it  to  the  requisite 
use,  by  availing  himself  of  the  opportunities  which  this  style  of 
composition  affords  him,  of  digressing  into  reflections  of  a  moral 
or  sentimental  cast.  The  attention  of  him  who  reads  such  produc- 
tions, has,  as  we  have  already  observed,  its  breathing-places.  In 
the  intervals  of  the  narration,  we  become  calm ;  and  fiiUy  per- 
ceive, and  not  without  a  somewhat  irksome  feeling,  the  unsub* 
stantial  and  fairy  nature  of  the  pageant  at  which  we  have  been 
gazing.  During  these  moments,  should  the  fabulist  ^ayihy  him- 
self in  presenting  us  with  a  cold  analysis  of  his  own  fictions, — 
should  he  compel  us  carefully  to  thrid  back  the  mazes  of  atl^^oiy, 
—he  would  merely  aggravate  our  dissatis&ction  into  disgust.  But 
he  may  moralize,  we  apprehend,  in  a  happier  strain.  j3onrowjug 
a  hint  from  his  subject,  he  may  yet  forget  for  a  while  his  story;  fae 
may  come  home  to  our  bosoms  with  some  intimate  and  touching 
sentiment,  and  may  thus  sweetly  lead  us  from  the  evcitements  ot 
gorgeous  description  or  perplexed  action  into  the  tranquil  recesses 
of  contemplation.  By  this  device,  when  skiifuUy  practised,  he  not 
only  effects  his  main  object  of  inspiring  virtuous  emotions  and 
principles,  but,  at  the  same  time,  accomplishes  the  additional  end 
of  relieving  and  consequently  invigorating  our  attention. 

All  poetry,  we  are  sensible,  fivnishes  scope  for  the  occaaoosl 
indulgence  of  the  musefiil  and  moralizing  mood.  But  the  ethical 
idlegory  must^  from  its  very  nature^  abound  in  tbeee  facilities  be* 
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yond  most  other  kinds  of  composition ;  and  in  no  other^  assuredly^ 
are  we  supplied  with  so  ready  a  transition  from  the  splendid  and 
picturesque  delineation  of  visible  objects  to  the  developement  of 
moral  truth  and  the  expression  of  just  sentiment.  On  die  side  of 
allegory,  the  regions  of  sense  immediately  adjoin,  if  we  may  so 
describe  it,  to  ^ose  of  reason  and  philosophy,  and,  from  the  wild 
and  Arabesque  scenery  of  fairy-land^  we  may  pass  at  once  into  the 
bowers  of  Academus. 

The  sum,  then,  of  our  remarks  on  this  head,  is,  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  moral  fable  are  limited ;  that  we  must  not  ask  of  the 
fabulist,  profound  lectures  on  human  duty,  for  we  should  ask  more 
than  he  has  the  means  of  giving ;  nor  an  elaborate  decomposition 
of  bis  own  inventions  into,  their  moral  elements,  for  we  should  re- 
pent of  our  request  if  granted ;  but  that  we  may  ftirly  require  him 
to  intersperse  his  relation  with  general  and  interesting  reflections  on 
Ae  great  truths  which  form  its  subject.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  add 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  execution  of  the  work  before 
us,  Mrs.  Tlghe,  guided  perhaps  rather  by  taste  than  by  principle, 
seems  to  have  formed,  respectmg  the  nature  of  moral  all^ory,  no- 
tions similar  to  our  own.  Her  conception  was,  we  are  persuaded, 
■just ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  farther  strictures  which  we  are 
'about  to  offer  on  her  work,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  exem- 
"plifying,  by  an  instance  or  two,  the  manner  in  which  she  has  car- 
lied  that  conception  into  effect. 

The  fable,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  poem,  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  universally  known  to  our  readers.  On  the  particular 
application  of  it  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  love,  we  would  ob- 
serve that  though  not,  we  believe,  new,  this  mode  of  adapting  the 
story  yet  seems  of  modem  origin.  In  what  sense  the  fable  was 
construed  by  the  ancients,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  exactly 
known ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  figured  some  species 
or  state  of  intercourse  between  the  human  soul  and  the  Deity. 
Hie  romance,  therefore,  or,  as  we  might  almost  venture  to  call  it, 
the  poem,  of  Apuleius  on  the  subject,  ranks  with  that  mystical 
order  of  writings,  in  which  the  various  workings  of  the  religious 
passion  are  typified  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  an  amatory  attach- 
ment ; — a  style  of  composition,  which  has,  in  all  ages,  captivated 
the  luxuriant  imaginations  of  the  Oriental  rhapsodists,  from  the 
Vedanti-philosophers  of  Hindostan,  to  the  Sufi-sect  of  Persia, 
A  poetic  version  of  the  fable  of  Psyche,  constructed  on  this  princi- 
ple, appeared  in  English  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  had  the  cre- 
dit of  having  been  penned,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  a  gentleman  of 
Norwich,  and,  though  decidedly  inferior  to  the  poem  before  us, 
does  not  want  merit. 

Little 
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litde  doubty  however,  can  be  eoterttuie^  ibat  a  better  ii9e  v 
made  of  the  allegory  by  Mrs.  Tighe,  tbau  if  she  had  adopted  it 
in  its  original  sense.  Tliat  it  is  possible  for  the  mystical  poeUj 
to  be  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  profession,  devotional,  we  are  iiilly  indioed 
to  admit.  But  by  many  of  those  who  have  cultivated  it,  the  veil  of 
sanctity  has  unquestionably  been  employed,  like  the  secresy  and  se- 
clusion of  the  ancient  masteries, only  to  conceal  the  mdulgences  which 
it  was  ostensibly  designed  to  exclude.  The  hierophant  liaa  l^hted 
up  his  altar  with  fires,  not  only  less  holv  than  those  of  heaven,  hot 
also  less  vestal  than  the  chaste  thoi^h  cold  flame  of  fancy ;  aa4 
for  histories  of  devotion  in  the  disguise  of  love,  have  been  sub- 
stituted histories  of  love  in  the  di^uise  of  devotion.  If,  in  some 
cases,  this  abuse  has  been  the  effect  of  desi^,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  in  others,  tlie  poet,  instead  of  intending  to  dec^ve  otbcn^ 
has  in  effect  deceived  biniself,  and,  perliaps,  has  been  the  only  per- 
son deceived.  On  (lie  whole,  therefore,  this  is  a  s^le,  of  wnicii 
the  general  use  can  scarcely  be  encouraged,  and  which,  even  where 
there  exists  the>  most  unimpeachable  purity  of  purpose,  can  be 
managed  only  by  a  firnniess  and  delicacy  of  hand  rarely  pos- 
sessed in  combination.  If,  however,  the  experiment  is,  after 
all,  to  be  made,  then  a  question  seems  to  arise  whether  fitter  ma- 
chinery may  not  be  found  for  the  substratum  of  the  allegory  ||ian 
mythology  can  furnish.  Among  the  legendary  stores  of  potytbe- 
ism,  many  fables  doubtless  exist,  which  are  eitber  sublime  or  bean- 
tifiil ;  but  even  these — connected  as  they  are,  always  with  fikitj, 
.generally  with  a  mass  of  extravagance,  folly,  meanness,  and  impu- 
rity, and  bearing  no  very  equivocal  features  of  such  connection — 
are  little  worthy  to  be  employed  as  the  vehicles  of  the  most  avfiil 
truChs.  that  can  engage  the  attention,  command  the  reverence,  or 
exercise  the  hopes,  of  mankipd.  A  mixture  is  thus  e&ctcd,  by 
which  not  only  all  our  notions  of  congruity  and  propriety  in  writ- 
ing are  shocked,  but  which  is  revolting  to  a  far  deeper  set  of  fed- 
ings  and  principles  than  those  which  constitute  taste.  In  strictness, 
all  modern  or,  at  least,  Christian  use  of  mythology,  is,  perfaaps, 
liable  to  the  same  objection ;  but  it  is  evidently  uMe  to  tbe  ob- 
iection  in  incomparably  different  degrees,  accordUng  to  the  naanoar 
m  which  the  fable  is  applied* 

Declining  tlie  consecrated  ground  of  the  mystics,  Mrs.  Tlgjhe  is 
content  to  become  the  poetess  of  love ;    of  *  such  love  as  the 

Curest  bosom  might  confess/  She  betrays,  how  ever,  some  ^'p^ 
ension  lest  the  subject  should  incur  die  firown  of  severer  nioniual** 
Of  this  timidity  we  do  not  profess  altogetlier  to  unflerstaiid  lip 
grounds :  nor  can  conceive  why  innocent  fove  sbould  be;  frown^  on 
by  any  moralist  whose  frown  is  worth  deprecating.     The  aai^ 

qnotet, 
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quotes,  rodeed,  on  the  occasioiiy  a  portentous  sentiment  finom  La 
itochefoucault ;'  *  Les  jeunes  femmes,  oui  ne  veulent  point  parottre 
coqueites^  ne  doivent  jamais  parler  de  raniour  comme  d'une  chose 
du  elles  puissent  avoir  part.'  But  the  remark  of  Mrs.  Tighe  on 
tfab  maxim^  is  equally  just  and  acute.  *  I  believe'  (she  savs)  '  it  is 
only  the  false  retinement  of  the  most  profligate  court  which  could 
give  birth  to  such  a  sentiment,  and  that  love  w  ill  always  be  found 
Co  have  had  the  strongest  iufluence  where  the  morals  have  beea 
Ac  purest.'  Aftef  all,  tlie  only  tolerable  objection  to  the  subject 
of  love,  b  diat  it  is  a  common  favourite  with  all  writers;  and  to 
iins  objection  the  answer  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  common  favourite 
with  aO  readers.  Having  every  other  charm,  it  may  dispense  with 
that  of  novelty. 

In  the  adaptation  of  the  literal  to  the  figurative  stoir,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  perfect  accuracy  would  be  extremely  difficult ;  and  we 
have  already  observed  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Some  slight 
incoherencies  may  be  admitted  into  the  narrative,  if  the  intendect 
moral  may,  by  these  means,  be  more  fully  or  more  exactly  brought 
out.  On  die  other  hand,  the  descriptions  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
tain some  circumstances  which  shall  be  purely  ornamental,  and 
diall  have  no  anti-type  in  the  object  personified.  The  poetry  must 
be  indifferent  in<ked,  which  leaves  the  reader  leisure  to  notice  with 
curft>us  criticism  these  petty  faults.  At  tlie  same  time,  the  rule  of 
consbtencv  has  its  claims ;  nor  can  any  worse  accident  befal  an 
allegory,  than  that  the  war  between  its  direct  and  its  typical  signi- 
fication should  become  so  fierce  and  open,  as  to  force  on  our  at- 
tention both  of  them  at  once,  and  that  in  a  state  of  raging  enmity. 
The  lamentable  aberrations  of  Spenser  in  this  respect,  are  well 
known ;  and  we  may  therefore  the  less  wonder,  that  Mrs.  Tighe  is 
not  entirely  unexceptionable.  In  a  litera>  view,  her  Cupid  is  a 
beautiful,  amiable,  and  valiant  youth,  the  husband  of  Psyche ; 
figuratively,  he  represents  the  sentiment  of  virtuous  love  ;  but  the 
stoiy  does  not  always  hold  in  both  senses.  The  first  part  of  it  is 
copied,  with  considerable  fidelity,  from  Apuleius.  To  have  en- 
dured, however,  the  allegorical  superstructure  here  designed  for  it, 
what  was  thus  borrowed  should  have  undeij^one  somewhat  more 
of  modification ;  for,  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  what  emblema- 
tical meaning  can  possibly  be  attached  to  the  envy  with  which  the 
beau^  and  conquests  of  Psyche  inspire  Venus,  to  the  incident  ot 
the  oracular  prophecy  which  Psyche  receives  of  her  future  hus- 
band, and,  indeed,  to  several  of  the  adjoining  incidents  ?  Nor  ar^ 
diese,  let  it  be  remembered,  mere  excrescences  from  the  narrative, 
but  hnportant  parts  of  it.  Even  where  the  author  relinquishes 
her  model  and  invents  for  herself,  her  allegory  is  not  always  suffi- 
cient^ corrects    When  Cupid  masters  Passion  wjio  is  described  as 

bearing 
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bearing  tbf  shape  of  a  lioQi  or  conquers  Ambidon  who  is  inured 
as  a  knight,  both  the  characters  with  wliich  he  is  bvested,  are  pre> 
served.  Not  so,  when  he  flies  from  Psyche  in  consequence  of  her 
suspicions  of  his  constancy,  or  when  he  resents  her  wishes  for  a 
life  of  celibacy.  Actions  are  here  attributed  to  him,  which,  as 
applied  to  a  mere  sentiment  of  attachment  in  the  mind  of  Psyche, 
seem  incapable  of  any  rational  explanation. 

The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  poem  before  us,  are,  t 
pleasing  repose  of  style  and  manner,  a  fine  purity  and  innocence  of 
feeling,  and  a  delightful  ease  of  versification.  Passages  certainly 
occur,  distinguished  by  force  of  expression,  or  by  considerable  de- 
scriptive energy  ;  but  these  are  not  predominant,  and  their  eflfect 
is  quenched  by  the  not  imcommon  intervention  of  languor.  With 
several  individual  exceptions,  therefore^  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole, 
pleasing  rather  than  great,  amiable  radier  than  captivating.  In  the 
judicious  and  affectionate  address  prefixed  to  it  by  the  editor,  w« 
are  told  that,  even  in  the  life-time  of  the  author,  it  was  borrowed 
with  avidity  and  read  with  delight ;  and  that  the  partiality  of  friends 
has  already  been  outstripped  by  the  applause  of  admirers.  Whe- 
ther the  future  progress  of  its  fame  will  correspond  m  ith  the  past, 
we  will  not  undertake  to  determine ;  but  of  this  we  are  confident, 
that  no  reader,  who  has  sufiicient  taste  and  feeling  to  bestow  on  it 
the  applause  of  an  admirer,  will  be  able  to  help  regarding  the  me- 
moir of  the  author  with  the  partiality  of  a  friend. 

We  cannot  dismiss  the  versification  of  Mrs.  Tighe  wkh  a  sii^e 
complimentary  sentence.  She  has  chosen  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
a  metre,  now  considered  as  sacred  to  allegory,  and  at  once  the 
richest  and  the  most  difficult  of  any  diat  have  been  familiarly  used 
in  English.  She  complains  that  the  management  of  it  has  coal 
her  infinite  trouble;  and;  undoubtedly,  we  sometimes  detect,  in  her 
pages,  evidence  of  that  fact.  But  occasional  instances  of  tauto* 
logy,  abruptness,  and  quaintness  or  violence  of  expression,  may  be 
found  in  the  most  elaborate  poems  which  have  been  composeci  b 
this  stanza,  and  are,  in  effect,  inseparable  from  a  metriqil  systtm 
which,  of  all  others,  makes  the  most  immense  demands  at  once  on 
the  copiousness  and  the  melody  of  the  language.  Eveok  the  great 
father  of  the  system  has  multitudes  of  lines  which  are  too  evident- 
ly the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  which  accordingly,  like  necessity, 
seem  to  have  no  law.  Making  allowance  for  these  hiunan  failings, 
the  author  before  us  has  done  fidl  justice  to  the  structure  of  her 
verse.  Her  strains  are  sounding  aud  numerous,  without  constraint 
or  excessive  complication;  nor  would  it  bediificDlt  to  extract  from 
the  poem  many  passages  as  flowing  and  as  musical  as  the  finest  in 
the  Fairy  Queen  or  the  Castle  of  indolence. 

It  is  now  incumbent  on  us  to  submit  to  the  reader  a  few  speci- 
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mens  of  Mrs.  Tighe's  performance ;  and  we  l^how  not  that  we  can 
beffiB  better  than  with  the  first  of  the  introductory  stanzas.  It 
win  remind  the  reader  of  Ariosto  and  Spenser,  and  is  thrown  off 
with  mnch  spirit  and  gaiety. 

*  Let  not  the  rugged  brow  the  rhymes  accnse. 
Which  speak  of  gentle  knights  and  iad^  (kir, 
Nor  scorn  the  lighter  labours  of  the  muse, 
Who  yet,  for  cruel  battles  would  not  dare 

The  low-stnmg chords  of  her  weak  lyre  prepare: 
But  lotes  to  court  repose  in  slumbery  ky. 
To  tell  of  goodly  bowers  and  gardens  rare, 
Of  gentle  blandishments  and  amorous  play, 
And  all  the  lore  of  love,  in  courtly  verse  essay/ — p.  5. 

Pi^che  isy  by  the  command  of  the  oracle,  abandoned  on  a  rock, 
and  ^phyrs  convey  her  to  the  palace  of  Cupid,  in  the  island  of 
pleasure.  We  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  stanzas  descriptive  of 
this  celestial  residence  and  its  wonders. 

*  Increasing  wonder  filled  her  ravished  soul, 
For  now  the  pompous  portals  opened  wide. 
There,  pausing  ot\,  with  timid  foot  she  stole 

Thrdugh  halls  high  domed,  enriched  with  sculptured  pride. 
While  gay  saloons  appeared  on  either  side 
In  splendid  vista  opening  to  her  srght ; 
And  ail  with  precious  sems  so  beautified, 
And  furnished  with  such  exquisite  delight, 
'  That  scarce  the  beams  of  heaven  emit  such  lustre  bright. 

•*  The  amethyst  was  there  of  violet  hue. 

And  there  the  topaz  shed  its  golden  ray. 

The  chrysoberyl,  and  the  sapphire  blue 

As  the  clear  azure  of  a  sunny  day, 

Or  the  mild  eyes  where  amorous  glances  play  ; 

The  snow  white  jasper,  and  the  opal's  flame,   . 

The  blushing  ruby,  and  the  agate  grey. 

And  there  the  gem  which  bears  his  luckless  name 
Whose  death  by  Phcebus  moumM  ensured  him  deathless  fame.^ 

pp.  31,  32. 

*  Now  through  the  hall  melodious  music  stole. 
And  self-prepared,  the  splendid  banquet  stands, 
Self-poured  the  nectar  sparkles  in  the  bowl,  * 
The  lute  and  viol  touched  by  unseen  hands 
Aid  the  soft  voices  of  the  choral  bands ; 

O'er  the  full  board  a  brighter  lustre  beams 
Than  Persia's  monarch  at  his  feast  commands : 
For  sweet  refreshment  all  inviting  seems 
To  taste  celestial  food,  and  pura  ambrosial  streams.' — p.  33. 

After 
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After  the  iraptial  ceremony,  the  fellowiiig'  passage  occurs,  te 
which,  as  we  believe,  few  rivab  in  delicacy  of  sentinient,  fltjle,  or 
tsrsificatton,  can  be  foond. 

*  Oh,  you  kr  wfaem  I  wrke!  wliMe  beactl  ca»  melt 
At  the  90k  thrilling  v^ice  whose  power  you  pfove» 
You  know  what  chaim,  unulitembly  feltt 
Attends  tlie  uuexprcled  iK)»oe  of  Love : 

Ai>9v«  tho  iyiM,  tbe  lute's  toil  noaoB  iibove. 
With  sweet  eoithonUBenA  to  ihe  eotU  it  sleais 
And  bean^  il  to  EiysHiaa's  happy  grove; 
You  best  can  tell  the  mptute  P»yche  feels 
When  LoveV  araiMrosial  }ip  the  vows  of  liymon  seals.'— ^.  S4. 

On  the  subsequent  >isit  of  Psyche  to  her  sisters,  those  most  un- 
amiable  and  ill-conditioned  ladies  not  only  contrive  to  fXL  her  mind 
with  siupTcions  of  her  newly  acquired  lord,  but  insist  on  her  assas- 
sinating  him.  The  picture  of  Psyche,  cniderthe  press  of  the  con- 
tradictory feelmgs  which  now  oss«il  her,  is  oKpressivo  and  4rue. 

*  Oh !  have  you  seeQ»  when  in  the  northern  sky 
The  transient  flame  of  lambent  l^htning  plan's. 
In  quick  succession  lucid  streamers  fly, 

Now  flashing  roseate,  and  now  milky  rays, 
While  struck  with  awe  the  astonished  rustics  gaze? 
Thus  o'er  her  cheek  the  fleeting  signals  move, 
Now  pale  with  fear,  now  glowing  with  the  blaze 
Of  much  indignant,  still  conflding  love. 
Now  horror's  lurid  hue  with  shame's  deep  blushes  strove/ — p.  5J. 

One  of  the  most  intaresting  pcMats  ia  this  fable  is  die  first  disco- 
very, by  Psyche,  of  her  hkherto  invisible  lover.  We  subjoin  tfas 
passage  in  which  Mrs'.  Tighe  delineates  the  sceae  in  question. 
With  some  mixture  of  feebteness  and  laxity,  it  has  yet  Riiidi  merit 

*  Twkc^  as  with  agitated  stop  Ae  woat. 

The  lanp  eKpimaf^  afaoae  with  douhlful  glean* 
As  though  it  warned  her  from  her  rash  intent : 
And  twice  she  paused,  and  on  its  trembling  beam 
Gazed  with  suspended  breath,  while  voices  seem 
With^urmuring  sound  along  tlie  roof  to  sigh ; 
As  one  just  waking  from  a  troublous  dream, 
With  palpitating  heart  and  straining  eye. 
Still  fix'd  with  foar, remains,  stiU  thinks  the  danger  uig^* 

*  Oh,  dariug  Muse !  wilt  thou  lAdoed  esiay 

To  paint  the  wpnders  which  that  lam^  could  shew? 
And  canst  thou  hope  in  living  words  to  say 
The  dazzling  glories  of  that  heavenly  view  ? 

Ahl 
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Ah!  well  T  ween,  that  if  with  pencil  true     • 
That  splendid  vision  coittd  t>e  well  exprest, 
The  fearful  awe  imprudent  Psyche  knew 
Would  seize  with  raptnre  every  wondering  breast; 
When  Love's  all  potent  charms  dtvinely  stood  confest.*^ 

*  All  imperceptible  to  human  touch, 
I  lib  wings  display  celestial  essence  light, 
The  clear  effulgence  of  the  blaze  is  such, 
The  briHiant  phima^  shines  so  heavenly  bright 
That  mortal  ej(e&  turn  dazzled  from  the  sight; 
A  youth  he  seems  in  manhood's  freshest  years ; 
Round  his  ftdr  neck,  as  cKnging  with  delight. 
Each  golden  curl  resplendently  appeitrs, 

Or  shades  his  darker  brow  which  grace  majestic  wears. 
•f  Or  o'er  kA  guileless  fratk  iht  ringlets  biigbt 

Their  rays  of  Minny  lustre «eem  to  throw, 

That  front  thaii  polished  ivory  more  white ! 

His  blooming  cheeks  with  deeper  blushes  glow 

Than  roses  scattered  Ver  a  bed  of  snow : 

While  on  his  lips  distilled  in  balmy  dews,  -       * 

(Those  lips  divine  that  even  in  silence  know 

The  heait  la  touch)  pentiamon  to  infbse 
Still  hangs  a  rosy  charm  that  never  vainly  sues. 
'  The  friendly  curtain  of  indulgent  sleep 

*  Disclosed  not  yet  his  eyes'  resistless  sway, 
fiut  from  theil-  sitky  veil  there  seemed  to  peep 
Some  brilliant  glances  with  a  softened  mf^ 
W^ch  o'er  his  features  exiquisitely  play^ 
And  all  his  polished  limbs'  suffase  with  lights 
Th  us  th^oo^  some  narrow  space  the  acufe  day 
Sudden  its  cheerful  rays  diAusinc  bright^ 

Wide  darts  its  lucid  beams,  to  gild  Skt  brow  of  night/  pf>.  55,  57» 
Id  coniparison  Avith  thi8  sketch,  we  are  tempted  to  exhibit  aiio-» 
Aer  of  the  same  subject.  It  is  extracted  from  th6  poem  of  *  Cu« 
pid  and  Psyche/  wluch  we  have  already  mentiotidd  as  baling  ap- 
peared some  years  a^o ;  and  the  reader  will  discern,  iii  some  of 
the  expressioDB,  tnKresof'the  mysticel  mami^rcf  imerpretiDg  the 
tale.  , 

*  Now  tremWing,  now  distracted  ;  bold, 

And  now  irrcsohrte  she  secnis ;  * 

The  blue  lamp  glimmers  in  her  httld 

And  in  her  hand  the  dagger  gleams. 
Prepftred  to  strike  she  verges  nesfr; 

The  blue  light  glimmering  from  above, 
The  BiDBotrs' sight  expects  whh  fear. 
And — gazes  on  the  God  or  Love! 
Not  such  a  young  and  wanton  child 
As  poets  ii;ign^  or  sculptors  plan ; 
veL.¥.  vo.x«  n  u  Ko» 
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No,  no,  th«  tfei  wUk  truipeft  «iU»  ' 

Eternal  beauty  veil'd  in  man. 
His  cheek's  iogmin'd  carnation  f^w'd 

like  lulMef  on  a  bed  of  pearly 
And  down  bit  ivory  ibovldefi  flowed 

In  clustering  braids  his  gpiden  eurii. 
Soft  as  thecy^iefs  down  his  wiiij|i; 

And  as  the  Ming  snow-flake  Sir, 
Each  light  elastic  ^her  quingiy 

And  dances  in  the  balmy  air. 
The  pure  and  Tital  stream  he  brenthe!. 

Makes  e'en  the  lamp  shine  doubly  bri^it, 
While  its  gay  flame  enamoured  wreathes 

And  ^l^uns  with  scintillating  light.' 

In  tfie  latter  caatot  of  Mrs.  Tube's  poem,  tlicFi  b  a  ftiamfest 
declension^  both  of  spnit  a«d  of  care.  Yet  they  contain  sone 
Very  beautiful  verses,  xhoae  pre-eustent  dements  at  fine  tfioi^^ 
and  visions  of  yet  unembofied  beauty,  which  float  round  the  uuk 
(Illation  of  a  poet,  those  forms 

* that  glitter  in  the  Muse's  lay, 

With  orient  hoes,  •dboirow'd  of , the  tmi't^ 

have  seldom  been  pourtrayed  with  a  more  chaste  and  tender  pencil 
thin  in  the  two  fcdiowing  sttnzas  which  open  the  fifUi  ctulp, 

*  Delightful  vi^ons  of  my  lonely  hottii  I 
Charm  of  my  li£9  and  solace  of  my  care! 

Oh !  would  the  muse  but  lend  pvoporttoned  powers, 
And  giv^  me  lan^iage,  equal  te  declare 
The  wond«BB  which  ^e  bids  my  ftncy  shase. 
When  rapt  in  her  to  other  worlds  I  fy, 
iee  aa^l  fosms  imuiieiably  lair. 
And  hear  the  inexpressive  harmony 
That  seems  to-floaton  air  and  warble  through  the  sky. 

*  Might  I  the  swiftly  glancing  scenes  recall  i 
Bright  a«  the  roseate  doads  of  summei^s  eve. 
The  dreams  which  hold  my  soul  in  willing  thrall, 
Ahd  half  mv  visionary  days  deceive. 
Communicable  ehape  mi^t  then  receive. 

And  other  hearts  be  ravished  with  the  strain : 
But  scarce  1  seek  the  airy  thceads  to  weave. 
When  quick  confusion  mocks  the  fruitless  pain. 
And  all  the  (airy  forms  are  vanished  from  my  brain.' 

pp,  145, 146. 

This  pQissage  remmded  us  of  a  description  in  Thompson,  whichi 
if  it  be  coloured  with  somewhat  more  mellowiiesfi  y^t  «ccms  lo 
lose  in  delicacy  nearly  alt  that  it  gains  in  splendour.    We  shall  in- 
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k^  wmi,  wiaanwg  k  greatfy>  ycfC  do  ttot  Cbink  ^at  Psydne  has 
to  dread  the  comparison. 

'  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreamii 
]^atsing  a  world  of  gayer  tinct  and  grace. 
O'er  which  were  shadowy  cast  Elysian  gleams, 
Thatpla/d,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place^ 
Aod  shed  a  roseate  smile  o«  Nature^s  lace. 
Not  Titiaa^  pencil  e'er  could  so  array, 
So  disece  with  douds  the  pure  eiiheresl  space  ^ 
Kor  could  it  e'er  such  tneltisig  ^N-ms  display^ 
4s  loose  ou  flowery  beds  all  laoguislungly  lay. 

*  No,  fair  illusions !  artful  phantoms,  do  ! 
My  muse  will  not  attempt  your  fairy-land : 
She  has  iM>  colours  that  likje  you  can  gloiW( 

To  catch  your  vivid  f c;e.n^,  tqo  gr^s  her  hand/— « 

Qutle  of  Indolence^  Canto  /• 

We  will  add,  from  Ps|ycke^  yet  otic  otlier  extract,  as  a  specixnam, 
of  the  manner  in  which,  consanatitly  to  ihe  ideas  jthroisvA  out  in  tfa». 
former  part  of  this  article^  Mrs,  Tigfie  611*  the  injterstices  of  her 
story  with  contemplative  effiiiij(>iis  suggt^it^d  to  Jber  i^d  t^y  her 
subject.  It  should  be  picmisedp  hawever,  tliat  much  i^ss  than  jus- 
tice is  done  to  such  a  passage  L)  exliibitijig  it  iq  a  detached  state. 
Neither  the  pertinence,  nor  the  Juii  ^Mevi  q(  aidigression  can  be 
appreciated  by  any  but  those  who  miive  at  it  in  die  Mulrse  of  a 
prc^rressive  perusal  of  the  entirapiece. 

^  When  vexed  by  cariss  and  harassed  by  distr^, 
The  storms  of  fortu;he  chill  thy  soul  with  djread, 
Let  Love,  consoling  Love!  stiu  sweetly  blesi. 
And  his  assuasive  balm  benignly  shed : 
His  downy  plumage  o'«er  thy  pillow  spread 
Shall  lull  thy  weeping  sorrows  to  repose  ; 
To  Love  the  tender  heart  heth  ever  fled, 
As  on  its  mother's  breast  the  infant  thr9ws . 
Its  sobbing  face,  and  tfiere  in  sleep  forget  its  woes. 

*  Oh  !  fondly  cherish  then  the  lovely  plvfol, 
Which  lenient  Heaven  hath  given  thy  pains  ta  eisa ; 
Its  lustre  shall  thy  summer  hours  eoc^antr 

And  load  with  fragrance  eyery  prosperous  brstat  i 
And  when  rude  winter  shall  thy  roses  seise. 
When  nought  through  all  thy  bovwrs  ^yi  tharas  remain, 
This  still  with  ujideiQ^ttous  charms  shall  please, 
Screen  from  the  blast  and  shelter  from  the  rain. 
And  still  with  verdure  cheer  the  desolated  plain.'.— pp.  180,  ISl. 
To  Psyche  are  added,  iu  tlie  volume  before  us,  a  number  of  minor 
kKMms,  not  intended  by  tlie  author  for  publication.    They  are  of  va- 
jKous  merit ;  but  mostly  bear  marks  of  haste  or  carelessness.     Some- 
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of  thesei  however,  did  not  otir  limits  warn  us  agtinst  proceedn^ 
we  should  be  liappy  to  transcribe ;  and  as  to  one,  we  cannot  nfiiii 
ourselves  that  satisfisiction*  It  was  the  last  production  of  the  au- 
thor, penned  only  three  months  before  her  death,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  an  illness  plainly  prophetic  of  the  worst  How  mncfa 
of  the  interest,  which  it  seems  calculated  to  excite,  amst  be  as- 
cribed to  the  circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  compoaed,  we  are 
not  able,  and  not  very  willing,  to  determine ;  but,  most  asaurecflj, 
the  reader  to  whose  bosom  it  conveys  no  emotion,  b  incomp^ent 
to  feel  the  true  charm  of  poetry.  We  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
twelve  last  lines,  being  of  vefy  inferior  execution  to  the  rest,  wt 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  omit. 

OV   RSCBIVIKG  A   BftAVCH   Of  MXZBftEON,  WRtCB    rtOWXXXn  AT 
WOODSTOCK,  OECEMBBE,  1809- 

'  Odours  of  Spring,  my  sense  ye  charm 

With  fragrance  premature ; 
And,  'mid  these  days  of  dark  alarm, 

Almost  to  hope  allure. 
«      Methinks  with  purpose  soft  ye  come 

To  tell  of  brighter  hours, 
Of  May's  blue  ^ies,  abundant  bloom. 

The  sunny  gales  and  showers. 
'  Alas !  for  me  shall  May  in  vain 

The  powers  of  life  restore ; 
These  eyes  that  weep  and  watch  in  pain 

Shall  see  her  charms  no  more. 
No,  no,  this  anguish  cannot  last! 

Beloved  friends,  adieu ! 
The  bitterness  of  death  were  past. 

Could  I  resign  but  you. 
*  But  oh !  in  every  mortal  pang 

That  rends  my  soul  from  life. 
That  soul,  which  seems  on  you  to  hang 

Through  each  convulsive  strife, 
Even  now,  with  agonizing  grasp 

Of  terror  and  regret. 
To  all  in  life  its  love  would  clasp 

Clings  close  and  closer  yet.  * 

'  Yet  why,  immortal,  vital  spark ! 

Thus  mortally  opprest? 
Look  up,  my  soul,  through  pro^^ects  dark, 

And  bid  thy  terrors  rest ; 
Forget,  forego  thy  earthly  part. 

Thine  heavenly  being  trust : — ' 
Ah,  vain  attempt!  my  coward  heart 

Still  shuddering  clings  to  dust* 

Ok 
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Oh  ye!  wbo  sooth  the  pangs  of  death 

Wth  love's  own  patient  care, 
Stilly  still  retain  this  Meeting  breath. 

Still  pour  the  fervent  prayer/ — ^pp.  307 — SO9, 

Wt  flluiU  close  our  strictures  with  an  interesting  advertisement 
which  the  editor  has  subjoined  to  this  melanchdy  and  striking 
poem. 

*  The  concluding  poem  of  this  collection  was  the  last  ever  composed 
by  the  author,  who  expired  at  the  place  where  it  was  written,  after  six 
years  of  protracted  malady,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1810,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age.  Her  fears  of  death  were  perfectly  removed 
before  she  quitted  this  scene  of  trial  and  suffering  ;  and  her  spirit  de< 
parted  to  a  better  state  of  existence,  confiding  v/iSk  heavenly  joy  in  tha 
acceptance  and  love  of  her  Redeemtr.'— p.  51 1. 


Art.  XII.  A  Narrative  of  a  Voyase  to  Surifiam;  of  a  Resi* 
dence  there  during  IS05,  IQO6,  and  1807 ;  and  of  the  Author*^ 
Return  to  Europe,  by  the  way  of  North  America.    By  Baron 

•  Albert  von  Sacl^  Chamberlain  to  his  Pmssiaii  Majesty.    4ta. 

.  London.     1810. 

nPHE  highly  embellished  and  fanciful  frontispiece,  with  which 
'•^  the  Baron  Albert  von  Sack,  Chamberlain  to  his  Pnissian  Ma- 
jes^,  has  thought  it  becommg  to  adorn  the  present  publication, 
first  drew  our  attention  to  it.  N^roes,  Iiulians,  jtropic-birds, 
flying-fish,  dolphins,  sugar  canes,  co£fee  trees,  cotton  plants, 
bananas,  pine-apples,  water-melons,  Sec.  8cc.  formed  an  assem- 
blage altogether  irresistible.  This  happy  thoi^bt  of  brii^ing 
under  our  eyes,  at  one  p;laiice,  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  a  tropical  climate,,  m  some  measure  encouraged  the  con- 
cluaion,  that  the  Baron  had  been  equally  ingenious  in  the 
literaiy  arrangement  of  his  volume:  we  saw,  indeed,  that  the 
balk  was  not  very  considerable,  the  type  large,  and  the  margin 
wide ;  but  we  still  flattered  ourselves  that,  in  this  small  compass, 
much  valuable  matter  might  be. contained.  ,We  opened  the  "bock, 
therefore,  with  the  most  pleasing  expeetatioiit. 

Seventeen  letters,  and  an  i^ppendix,  cooipoae  the  work  before  us,  - 
of  which  twelve  only  relate ;  immedkrtely  to  Stirinam.    It  appears, 
tliat  ^bese  letters  wer<$  origbally  written  in  the  Grerman  language, 
and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  audior.  to  introduce  them  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  German  press ;  but  the 
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Astarbed  state  of  the  cdBtinent  opporitig  cotiridefable  OibMades  to 
Us  return  to  faU  native  country,  be  was  persuaded  to  loae  no  time 
in  unburtfiening  himself  of  the  ma^s  of  information  ^hich  he  had 
collected,  and  to  subniH,  vnthotit  hesitation,  his  valuable  luco- 
brationa  to  thejkubment  of  a  British  puUie.  The  wish  to  nptefe 
himself  in  the  English  laaguagCi  aid  the  taedinm  attendanl  u|Kni  a 
long  confinement  to  his  chamber,  induced  the  Baron  to  undettite 
Ibe  translation  himself;  when  finished,  it  v?as  submitted  to  the  re- 
irisal  of  a  literafy  Iriendy  and  at  length  pr^ipented  to  the  «lForldhithe 
fiaraft  wUch  it  now  weta«. 

All  thia  is  told  us  in  die  preface ;  where  we  also  learn,  that '  the 
]^rincipal  object  in  tfie  publication  of  these  letters  is  to  ^w,  by 
facts,  that  Ae  climate  of  Surinam  is  not  so  unhealthy  as  it  has  been 
getiehlUy  thought  and  represented  in  Europe/  t^t  we  are  very 
much  inclined  to  doubt  the^  correctness  of  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  the  principal  object ;  more  especially  as  the  facts,  which  die 
Baron  has  adduced,  by  no  means  Dear  him  out  in  his  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  h^lthiness  of  the  colony.  We  radier  anspect 
^t  the  principal  object  of  the  pubtication  of  these  letters,  may  be 
gaAered  from  the  fbllowing  passages : 

*  The  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  bas  bean  dat^vmined  upon  kytbe 
Parriametit  of  Great  Britain :  if  it  should  hereafter  be  .founi»  ufo^  a 
fair  trial,  that  the  Africans  themselves  do  not  reap  such  advantages  from 
it,  as  were  at  first  expected,  and  if  at  the  same  time  experience  ihook! 
shew,  that  the  colonies  are  not  yet  come  to  such  a  state,  as  to  do  with- 
out new  recruits  of  Ihbourers,  perhavs  the  sathe  legitlaturc  mmf  he  viliuig 
tQ  initihOe  mmt  vtker  reguhtwrti  fit  the  colonial  iupphf  okd  benefit!^ 
(Prelude,  p.  4.) 

And  again : 

'  BoMvolenoe  opeiatiBg ai  a  gMit distaava  firaia  theaeene^otM^ 
va^  naturally  prom^  the  measitrea  jmsi  congeiMto  Its  fetliafEi; 
BfiA  to  enfarae  their  isMnediate  adoptioiv  either  taprasenteattiU,  vAidk 
do  not  anstf  oruxe^mck  txa^eriO^d;  and  saggastssobenieaof  in^prott* 
j]^ent,  which  the  present  condition  of  tbi;  qojofiea  rendera  ddkait 
for  a  speedy,  and  at  the  same  time  beneficial  improvenenW'— ^Pte« 
fece,  p.  4.) 

.  fiboidfll  vva,kowev«v,  be  disponed  to  gi^fbU<wedM«^ 
assertion,  diat  be  was  wctialteil  iohfy  hf  the  dadrs  of  resetting  Ae 
c^ny  of  Sinaoi  fram  tb*  badrepiiMiM  MMchecl:  to  ka  dhaale; 
at  least  we  ttiav  be  ailowvd  to  avspaol  that  Ihe  ^  eaTentM^/MMiIt,' 
wlM>aoeatiHatly  itecooAitiidtd  Aepttblkatioil,  wem  inAtt^need  ^ 
motiviasliridriydifffrcttt  b  these  ktf^ratfi^niwtltarvesea^  at 
i«a  do^A  caatkws, bat npoft tbal aeeomi  nol  the  lest  deteiiaiaed,' 

attack 
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attack  Qjpoii  te  pdley  of  ^hte  «di  of  the  legirfAtam  wM 
Id  dM  abolitioQ  of  the  slmve-trade.  Hostility  to  these  measurev  is^ 
iMfeedf'tbeprmdpdiMtMsaitheworiL;  Md  tlas,  eoisdi^  firoiA  a 
fttttter  apperefitfy  munfltteiicecl  by  My  interested  molivey  preseflteii 
to  OS  as  the  result  of  tfie  personal  investigation  of  an  tmprejmficed 
obeerver,  was  probab^  conceived  more  likely  to  produce  effect 
tfm  if  it  had  assumed  a  more  questionaMe  shape.  But  mre  shall 
eater  upon  this  subject  hereafter :  at  present  we  must  turn  our 
atteotioii  more  immediately^  to  the  Baron  himself,  and  pursue  our 
remarks  upon  his  epistles  in  the  same  regular  series  in  which  he 
has  given  mem  to  the  pabtic. 

In  the  first  letter,  die  Chamberlain  of  his  Prussian  Majesty  openi 
tipoa  us  in  the  interesting  diaracter  of  an  invalid  residing  in  thd 
inand  of  Madeira  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  A  dread  of  thtf 
cdd  winck  of  February  and  March,  vdikrh  are  there  particularly 
keen  and  pierring,  induces  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a 
wanner  dunate,  and  after  some  little  hesitation  as  to  the  country 
to  ^  be  preferred,  we  find  him  (we  confess  rather  unexpectedly) 
fixing  upon  Surinam,  a  country,  diat  (whatever  attractions  it  may 
offer  to  the  commercial  speculator)  ha^  never  been  supposed  to 
possess  many  allurements  for  the  valetudinarian.  The  Baron, 
nowever,  was  not  of  this  opinion :  having  derived  little  benefit  from 
the  celebrated  cliftiate  of  Madeira,  he  was  determined  to  try  the 
more  powerfiil  influence  of  a  tropical  sun.  At  the  same  time  ha 
confesses,  diat  other  motives  tended  to  influence  him  in  hit  deter- 
mination, and  these  he  promises  to  relate  to  his  friend  upon  a  future 
occasion,  (page  2.)  We  must,  however,  rest  satisfied  with  thtf 
general  plcai  of  healdi,  for  the  Baron  never  offers  any  ftullier  elu* 
cidation  of  these  mysterious  motives  either  to  bis  friend^  or  to  die 
pabHc. 

On  the  25A  of  January,  1805,  our  andior  sails  from  Fmichal  Hk  . 
the  Jascm  of  300  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin.  Oentle 
hre&DCB,  and  a  cloudless  sky  are  the  constant  attendants  upon  hik 
▼oyage.  At  len^h,  on  the  19th  of  February,  the  low  land  of  Gui- 
aoa  appears  in  sight,  its  immense  forests  apparendy  floating  on  the 
ocean.  We  are  no^  however,  to  suppose,  diat  these  thr»e  wedc^ 
are  lost  to  the  Baron,  nor  diat  he  passes  over,  thus  lighdy,  the  dr^ 
ntDBstances  of  his  vovage :  very  far  from  it.  Reclined  upon  the 
deck  of  the  Jason,  he  indulges  in  all  the  reveries  of  a  Germa^ 
imagination,  and  these  he  recapitulates  to  his  friend  in  a  strain  of 
benevoleoce,  equally  amiable  and  entertaining.  Is  a  ddphm  seen? 
the  BaroM  immediately  informs  bis  friend,  tluit  it  now  remains  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  why  the  ancients  attributed  to  this  fish  the 
power  and  Ae  will  of  rescning  the  human  species  from  a  wateiy 
grave:  but  he  hazards  a  perhaps  upon  the  subject,  which  is  too 
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characteiMtic  of  hb  Inni  of  mind,  to  idkw  if  to  put  it  (^  uo- 

lioticed: 

*  Perhaps,  a  lover  seeing  his  fair  companioii  tmrnbling  at  hit  side 
in  a  distressing  voyage,  mav  have  told  her,  that  if  any  aocideat 
should  happen  to  their  ship,  those  dolphins  which  they  saw  swil^y  port- 
ing round  tnem,  and  whose  plaintive  voice  they  bad  often  heard,  would 
compassionate  their  condition,  and  soon  carry  them  to  a  happy  shore. 
The  poets,  after  this,  made  use  of  the  same  fiction  to  save  their  heroes 
from  the  greatest  perils  at  sea/ — (p.  6.) 

.  From  these,  and  similar  day-dreams,  he  is  roused  by  the  discovery 
of  two  strange  sail  in  the  N.  W.  a  d^overy  admirably  calculated 
to  dispel  the  most  determined  tchwarmerey.  They  prove  to  be 
Freticn  privateers,  and  after  a  short  action,  the  Jason  b  obliged  to 
strike  her  colours.  This  event  naturally  gives  rise  to  a  very  strong, 
and  at  the  same  time,  very  luminous  philippic  against  privateering; 
and  our  author  expresses  a  confident  hope,  that  this  depredatory 
iind  of  warfisre  will  very  shortly  be  abolished.  The  system  of  pri- 
vateering has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  that  of  irregulars  and 
li^t  troops,  in  cootmental  warfare.  The  same  arguments  that 
]bold  good  against  the  one,  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  nei- 
ther can  be  strictljr  justified ;  but  we  strongly  recommend  £e  Baroo 
to  restrain  his  acrimony  upon  the  subject,  lest  an  unfortunate  ap- 
plication of  hisarguments  may  lead  to  a  future  residence  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Spandau.  The  Prussian  cabinet  has  ever  acted  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  pillage  :  the  great  Fritz  himself  was  little  better  than  an 
Dveigrown  pirate.  The  Baron,  therefore,  stands  upon  very  tick- 
lish ground  in  the  propagation  of  these  philanthropic  principles, 
which  bear  as  bard  upon  the  government  which  can  counttmance 
rapine  and  plunder  by  laud,  as  upon  that  which  can  countenance 
•iniilar  violence  at  sea. 

Being  the  subject  of  a  neutral  power,  our  author  is  civilly  treat- 
ed by  the  captiun  of  the  privateer,  and  he  is  assured,  that  nothing 
belonging  to  him  will  be  touched.  Tlie  disitppearance  of  a  consi- 
.derable  portion  of  his  ba^ga^e  gives  the  lie  to  these  friieodly  pro- 
testations ;  but  still,  such  is  his  confidence  in  Ae  generosity  of  the 
captors,  a  long  time  elapses  before  he  can  be  persua.^  ^  of  the 
reality  of  his  loss.  At  lepgth,  when  be  is  fatally  convince  1  of  bi^ 
,lppfortuae,  he  bears  it  Uke  a  philosopher,  consoling  hin^f 
\vith  the  reflection  ^  that  he  may  put  down  the  loss  in  lus  account- 
book  under  the  head  of  unexpected  e^ipences,  for  which  travelleis 
should  be  particularly  prepared.'-^p.  270 

It  had  originally  been  the  intention  of  the  French  captain  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  prize  to  Guadeloupe,  but  the  wind  veering  about,  be 
finds  himself  under  the  iiecessi^  q(  steering  for  M«utioi<}ue,  inhere 

b« 
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lie  andois  in  the  Baj  oi  St  Pierre^  on  die  1st  of  Mardu  Our 
mutbor  is  very  much  strack  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  this 
jdand,  and  delighted  with  the  civility  and  pleasing  manners  of  die 
inhabitants.  He  finds  nothing  to  censure  in  this  favoured  spot, 
except  an  unaccountable  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  natives  v?ith  re- 
»pect  to  the  encreasing  number  of  venomous  snakes.  The  intro- 
auction  of  these  reptiles  into  the  islands  of  Martinique  and  St.  Lu* 
cie,  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  ingenious  manner : 

'  The  original  natives  of  these  two  islands  used  to  attack  the  Indians 
pi  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  plunder  their  habitations :  the  peo* 
pie  of  the  continent,  by  way  of  retaliation,  .caught  many  venomous 
snakes  in  baskets,  and  carried  them  over  to  the  islands,  where  they 
turned  them  loose,  not  only  as  an  act  of  revenge  upon  the  living,  but 
to  continue  as  a  plague  to  posterity ;  an  idea  truly  savage/ — (p.  23.) 

Such  a  plague  was  by  no  means  likelv  to  escape  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Baron,  and  we  accordii^ly  find  him  suggesting  various  plana 
for  ibe  extirpation  of  these  reptiles.  Many  schemes  are  started,, 
such  as^  fixing  a  price  upon  their  heads,  the  introduction  oi  the 
Egyptian  ichneumon,  or  the  more  summary  mode  of  eating  them  in 
brotL  The  merits  of  each  plan  are  very  gravely  and  fully  discussed ; 
and  as  Mr.  de  Sack  informs  us,  that  he  has  sent  copies  of  his  work 
to  the  West  Indies,  we  have  little  doubt  but  diat  the  serpent  race 
will,  ere  long,  have  ample  occasion  to  nie  tbis  accidental  visit,  and 
the  epicures  of  Martinique  good  reason  to  be  grateftd  for  a  suff** 
gestion,  which  offers  so  savoury  and  valuable  an  addition  to  theur 
culinary  resources. 

A  serious  misfortune,  however,  befals  the  Baron  two  days  after  , 
his  arrival  at  Martinique ;  be  is  attacked  by  a  violent  acrimonious 
kamour  in  his  stomach,  (p.  36.)  His  friends  and  his  landlady  aro 
ip^atly  alarmed,  and  recommend  astri^ent  cordials ;  the  Baron 
prefers  castor  oil,  and  the  result  justifies  the  preference.  In  two 
ilays  he  is  as  well  as  when  he  first  landed.  This  transient  indispo-' 
skion  does  not  prevent  his  departure  for  St.  Lucie  on  the  Sth  of 
March,  from  whence  he  sails  again  on  the  Uth  for  Barbadoes. 
His  short  stay  in  these  two  islands  offers  little  worthy  of  notice : 
he  speedily  re-embarks,  and  without  furdier  intermptioa  arrives  in 
the  river  of  Surinam  on  the  £lst  of  April. 

Onr  aulhor  is  no  sooner  settled  in  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  diaa 
be  addresses  a  letter  to  a  female  friend,  descriptive  of  the  scenery 
around  him : 

*  Here  are  no  romantic  mountains,  nor  shaded  grottos,  nor  pleasing 
caacades;  not  even  a  gently  rising  bill  is  to  be  seen.  All  around  Pa^ 
ramaribo,  the  whole  country  is  an  uniform  plain ;  yet  its  landscapes 
have  a  particularly  rich  appearance  from  the  luxuriant  growth  of  so 
many  4iffmDt  species  of  vegetables,  which,  thou^  lh»y  charm*  the 

spectator, 
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relnpev  you  wiU  asp(<^  ">  tlinkjng  tm  cdvolrypoMesies  imeiertng 
frospect%  tboogk  I  •konld  £m1  in  nijr  •ndevvovr  to  ntpitncal  that  lo 
you  in  kinguage  lulequate  to  Iheir  raehts.' — (p*  44w) 

Tlik  little  efliMfotT  of  modestf  is  fotfotv^  by  wtt  ttmaated  4»* 
Stfriptidti  of  Vts  Mgings  at  a  widow's  m  T«narmd^^fl#eet;  t«0 
fd^ooM  and  a  cabinet  {cabinet  de  travaily  we  prestifne,)  cm  die 
ground-floor,  and  a  bed<!)iamber  above.  Ever;  Mng  thai  be  seei 
iroaakiffwiiidtywadtlightehini:  pooltry^ixb^  eMdi^  Mrngbomih 
IndiaiM,  !fea-<ow»,  all  ftirtiMi  food  for  reflection  a«id  admonrfioiiw-^ 
'  In  this  situation/  says  the  Baron^  ^  I  csai  ei^oj  tbe  society  of  6m 
tixwn.  and  stifl  more  diat  of  roral  life,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  my 
Aealm.'  With  the  rising  sun  he  is  awakened  by  Ae  delightful  melody 
of  the  Goda  Bird,  which  perches  on  his  window-shutter,  and 
€fetfkuii(s  its  swe^t  notes  without  fear  of  molestation.  Sucil  are  his 
atfoyments  at  home.  After  die  great  beata  of  the  day  are  vvet^  he 
stroHs  into  a  beaotifiil  Savimnah,  whic^  leads  into  a  wikJeniess,  te 
commencement  of  that  ivterminabte  forest^  which  spteada  ater  At 
iaikihabited  part  of  Guiana : 

*  Of  the  many  alleys,  that  are  fbrmed  here,  one,  which  I  freqdent 
^  most,  winds  along  a  serpentine  river,  where  a  mimbef  of  beantM 
tontterdies  are  often  hovering  over  the  fiowing  Miifor,  and  seem  80  de* 
%gkt  in  the  reflected  splendour  of  their  glittering  win|p;  hvc  a.  still 
store  briUiant  ip^k  darts  froa  the  blossooi  of  a  tree ;  this  is  a  hum* 
aaii^  bird,*-^-  4?.) 

In  this  romantic  spot^  surrounded  by  these  spaflu,  llimseif  fha 
ttioat  brifliant  amongst  them, 


^velut  inter  ignes 

Luna  tninores — 

the  Baron  rears  a  bunble  seat  of  tiurf  under  die  shade  of  m  hkj 
cotton-tree*  Here  he  passes  many  deli^tful  hours  ruaiiBatiag  oa 
past  pleasures,  and  thinking,  peifaapa,  of  other  sparks  ii^os  thi 
banks  of  the  Spree  or  Oder.  One  day  be  finds  a  atriyg  of  bsadii 
and  a  broken  ca&e,  near  this  favourite  spot : 

*  What  a  pleasare,'  exclaims  he,  '  to  find  so  deKghtfitl  a  spot  isaol 
entirely  neglected  by  our  fellow  creatures  t«— perhi^  some  aged  aa* 
proe  rested  here  with  his  heavy  load  {---perhafia,  a  ncgpasa,  saddii» 
Ser  new-bom  babe,  and  enjoying,  in  this  soleina  setseat,  oadistttBha^ 

the  tender  feelings  of  a  mother  !' — (p.  48.) 

Spirit  of  the  immortal  Kotaebue/  how  istersaliega  pietin^!  What 
vokimes  of  smoke  froa  the  meer^achaum  pipe  mual  kmm  nicai 
panied  the  inciting  of  this  sentence ! 

Leaving  tbe  Bm^m's  reflections  and  deacriptiow  to  Aoaa^  wke 
aake  greater  delight  than  we  da  in  such  gende  exhibftfeaa  of  Oa*' 
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t  padios^  we  poceed  to  the  considcrttion  of  tlioae  parts  of  \M 
jcmmtif  from  whente  taty  mformatioQ  cati  be  extracted  with  respect 
io  tke  present  state  of  the  colony  of  Surinam.  A  two  ycartr  resi- 
dence,  «id  an  intimacy  whh  die  princrpal  inhafoitants  mtist  have 
pftn  him  nrany  opportunities  of  obtaining  useful  and  interesting 
diferaurtioD;  mt  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  he  appears  to  have  pro* 
filed  but  litde  by  the  opportunities  afforded  him,  fat  it  ha^  sfefdom 
Mien  to  our  lot  to  notice  a  quarto  ^olume^  contaming  a  more 
meagre  detail  of  real  information,  or  buih  opon  such  sleinler  foun- 
Artionft,  as  this  before  u^. 

Mr.  As  Sack  supposes  die  popnhttion  ot  the  town  of  Paramaribo 
to  nmonit  to  «0,(XX)  souls.  He  classes  them  as  follows : — 1800 
Bttfbpeans;  dOob  Jews;  4000  free  negroes  and  people  of  colonr  ;| 
«Mi  IlyOOD  slaves.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  loose  calculation 
]»  very  Httle  to  be  depertded  upon,  as  (he  difRcuKy  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  Ifumber  of  slaves  is  almost  insufmountable.  (p.  41.]E 
€>iir  attthof  ia  inoch  faidebted  to  Stedtoan,  in  the  sfigbt  sketch 
wUch  he  givev  of  the  progress  ef  cultivation,  and  die  gfadhal  in^ 
crease  &l  2ie  commerce  of  the  colony  from  the  period  wlien  it  wa^ 
flMt  ceded  to  die  Dutch.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  ill  done, 
mi  wUi  probaby  be  read  with  greater  mterest  than  any  other  part 
o#  Ma^  wodt.  We  Ittve  reason  to  believe,  that  he  is  perfectly  cor- 
fWt  hi  hii  opinion,  ihat  the  prosperity  of  Surinam  is  now  rapidly 
otf  tfto  decline.  Tile  fbrmidable  neighbourhood,  and  the  indreas-* 
iiig  numbers  of  the  bush  negroes,  a  bad  system  of  cultivation,  attd 
the  awvn^residteace  ot  the  principal  planters,  are  the  causes  to  which 
dkis  decfine  is  attributed ;  but  admitting  tbe^e  to  be  the  chief  eausear, 
we  believe  that  the  freauent  change  of  masters,  and  the  uncertain 
fate  of  die  colony  hereafter,  have  not  a  httle  contributed,  in  later 
dm,  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  its  commerce. 

Wr.  de  Sack  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  shock  riven  to  the  pro* 
sj>fri^  of  the  settlement,  arose  from  the  estabfisnnient  of  Dutch 
cotmtmg  houses,  where  persons,  who  wished  to  cultivate  new  land," 
cooM  easily  obtain  a  temporary  advance  of  mpney.  This  en- 
ctmraged  too  great  a  speculation.  Many  were  ruined  by  engaging 
in  projects  beyond  their  means ;  whilst  others  were  forced,  bydieim* 
portunlty  of  their  creditors,  toabandon  their  speculations  at  the  very 
timethattheyhad  every  reasonable  prospect  of  nltimatesuccess.  The ' 
sequences  were,  the  abandonment  of  much  land  already  brought 
into  cultivation,  a  general  distrust  in  all  matters  of  credit,  and  an 
alttd^t  miiveria}  stagnation  of  trade.  But  the  greatest  danger,  to 
wftn^h  die  colony  has  been  exposed,  was  the  revolt  of  the  negroes, 
who  destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  finest  plantations,  and  mur- 
dered every  white  inhabitant  that  fell  into  their  hands.  The  evils 
attendant  upon  this  mifbrtunate  event,  were  b^  no  means'  removed 
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by  the  peace,  ^faich  was  ultimately  concluded.  It  was  appie- 
bended  that  the  tranquillity  would  be  but  of  short  duratioB; 
and  the  most  active  and  wealthy  planters,  naturally  supposing  that 
they  should  be  the  first  victims  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hosti- 
lities, lost  no  time  in  removing  from  a  country,  where  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  offered  but  a  very  inadequate  remuneration  for 
dieperils  to  which  its  votaries  were  constantly  exposed. 

Tne  present  numbers  of  the  Bush  or  Aucka  negroes  are  veir 
differently  stated.    In  Aict,  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  exact  cal- 
culation, as  they  frequently  separate  into  distinct  divisions,  and 
fQrm  new  villages  in  different  parts  of  the  forest.     But  whatever 
may  be  their  numbers,  they  are  certainly  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  colony ;  and  should  they  ever  make  common  cause 
with  the  plantation  n^oes,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  inevitably  ensue.    The  origm  of  these  people  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  year  1674,  when  the  Dutch  obtained  possession  of  Surinam. 
Whilst  the  English  planters  were  preparii^  to  leave  their  estates,  a 
party  of  the  negroes  took  the  opportunity  of  desertii^  into  the 
woods,  and  these  fugitives  were  afterwards  joined  by  other  runa- 
ways.   When  the  French  attacked  Surinam,  in  171^  the  Dutch 
governor  rec(«imended  the  planters  to  send  their  slaves  into  die 
interior,  as  a  precautionary  measure.    This  was  accordii^ly  d<nie; 
but  when  the  dai^er  was  over,  the  negroes  very  naturally  reAiaed  to 
return  to  their  respective  plantations,  preferring  a  life  of  liber^ 
with  dieir  countrym^  in  die  forests,    rrom  that  period,  tb^  be- 
came a  most  formidable  body,  and  very  shortly  engaged  in  open 
hostility  with  the  colony.    In  1761,  a  peace  was  concluded  wim  a 
large  party  of  these  ne^oes  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  of 
Surinam ;  but  dieir  ammosity  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  concesnons  made  to  them  in  this  treaty.    Animated 
by  their  example,  a  most  formidable  revolt  broke  out  amoi^t  the 
negroes  on  die  Cottica  River,  in  1772,  which  spread  devastation 
over  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  setdement.    We  may  refer  those 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  for  a  more  particular  account  of  diis 
unfortunate  rebdlion,  to    Captain  Stedman's  Narrative  of  the 
campaign. 

Tnere  certainly  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  en- 
deavouring to  remove  such  dangerous  neighbours,  either  by  force 
or  address;  yet  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what  means 
so  desirable  an  object  is  to  be  effected.  The  Baron's  plan  of 
transportmg  diem  to  Sierra  Leone  appears,  from  die  nature  of 
things,  to  be  totally  hnpracticable.  His  other  scheme  of  en- 
couraging the  establishment  of  an  intermediate  colony  of  native  In- 
dians, as  a  barrier  to  any  future  incursions,  although  wearing  a  more 
plausible  appearance,  would,  we  believe,  prove  nearly  as  difficult 
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im  Mconm&hiiieDt.  At  all  et&ktMf  but  IkUe  cin  be  done  at  pre* 
•ent.  Wnenever  a  general  peace  shall  have  decided  the  iate  of 
tbis  colony,  it  will  then  indeed  become  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  those  who  remain  its  masters,  to  adopt  some  vi* 
gorous  and  decisive  line  of  policy  in  order  to  avert  the  dangers 
which  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  which  have  been  the  result  of 
half  measures  and  temporary  expedients. 

Daring  our  author's  residence  at  Surinam,  he  makes  two  excur* 
sions  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  first  up  the  river  Com^ 
meywine ;  th^  second  up  the  river  Surinam,  as  far  as  die  planta- 
tion of  Bluebereh.  He  is  infinitely  more  struck  with  die  wonder* 
fid  fertility  of  the  soil,  than  with  the  ii^enuity  or  art  of  the  culti-^ 
▼ators.  What  are  we  to  diink  of  a  set  of  people,  to  whom,  in  the 
19th  century,  the  use  of  the  plough  is  unknown,  in  a  soil,  too,  so 
admirably  adapted  to  the  operation  of  that  most  simple  instrument 
of  husbandry  ? 

*  Thegreat  labotu-  of  the  negroes  lies  chiefly  in  tilling  the  land,  which 
is  heie  performed  by  hooksy  while  in  several  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
they  have  begun  to  make  use  of  the  plough ;  and  this  method  has  been 
found  very  profitable.  There  can  be  no  better  land  for  ploughing  than 
Mt  Surinam,  since  the  ground  is  quite  level,  and  without  stones  to  im* 
pcde  the  share/— p.  101. 

^  The  banks  of  the  Commeywine,  although  brought  into  cultiva^ 
tion  at  a  later  period  than  those  of  the  Surinam,  are  more  healthy, 
and  the  plantations  in  a  more  flourishing  state.  The  plantations  on 
the  banks  of  die  Cottica  (the  most  fertile  and  healthy  spot  of  all) 
were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  revolted  negroes,  in  the  year  1773. 
Since  that  time,  this  tract  of  country  has  become  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Bush  Negroes,  who  have  been  induced  to  settle  there,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Arawina,  which  di« 
vides  the  colony  from  Cayenne.  These  lawless  plunderers  know 
how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  secure  and  speedy  retreat,  in 
the  event  of  a  pursuit  from  their  enemies. 

Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  cocoa  are  the  principal  arti-i 
clea  of  exportation  firom  Surinam.  M.  de  Sack  enters  into  some 
detail  of  the  different  modes  of  cultivating  these  articles,  and  de« 
scribes,  with  great  accuracy,  the  different  appearance  presented  by 
the  respective  plantations  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  part  of 
his  work  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  such  of  his  readers  as  are  un- 
acquainted  with  the  scenery  of  a  tropical  climate. 

We  have  already  hinted,  that  hostility  to  the  late  measures,,, 
adopted  by  the  legislature  with  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  forms  a  disUpguished  feature  of  the  work  before  us.  One 
letter  is  dedicated  entirely  to  this  subject ;  but  the  whole  book  may 
be  considered  as  a  systematic,  though  cautious  defence  of  this  de- 
testable 
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lM(pkfe4xiainime.  M.  4e  ^ttk  mnt  to 
kt  is  pkflsed  to  term  i^  in  £ivoiir  of  i1m  tboliticni,  aad  be  info 
nv  tb«t  the  cfaaage  m  bis  o|Mninn<  was  the  malt  o4F  acciinUe  inveii- 
tigation  and.  penoiHri  dbeervatioM.  He  telk  ns^  that  theaUvn  aee 
c<M»puraiipeliy  Inppjr  aad  coBteatttdy  and  tliat  thek  ht  10  in&iitetf 
more  fortnaate  thaa  that  of  dMir  coualrynen  who  have  beao  anuuir 
cipatedy  and  who  are  distioguiahed  by  the  appeUati<Mi  of  6«e  net* 

rs.  We  riiail  not  dispute  thiif  point,  in  form,  bat  sbsHpfy  ^^ 
Je  Sack,  ^Aty  the  alswes  are  so  dbrsirotis  of  emancijmtioa  ? 
The  aituadoa  of  a  poor  negni,  turned  adrift  m  a  foreign  counliy 
fvflhout  the  nacttis  of  subsuilence,  is  certainly  lilde  to  be  envMl; 
but  if  it !»  to  much  more  miaerabte  than  the  life  of  the  ahive^ 
vhat  prewMitB  him  £rom  ncturaiag  to  his  ibrmer  bondage  ?-^What 

Eveols  hsBi  frooi  Jispoeing  of  his  lifaei^  to  the  highest  bidder  ?--r 
V,  though  me  believe,  that  the  horrors  fclatMl  by  Stedaua 
no  longer  exist, — indeed,  notwithstanding  his  delectable  draw« 
inp^  Me  STf  ^^y  much  iocJliQed  la  dovbt  wfaedier  they  ever  did 
eaiat  to  the  «ieteiit  aftnned  by  faim,*^yet  enoygh  escapes,  eveai 
horn  the  Btmm  hiaieelf,  to  prove  that  the  situation  of  theae  4ie- 
votttd  people  is  wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme. 

*  All  things  considered,  I  confess  that  the  r^uJt  of  my  ohserV^QOS 
has  greatly  diminished  the  prejudice  which  1  brought  with  me  from 
£ar(^  with  -respect  to  the  situatioa  of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies.  It 
nnist,  indeed^  be  acknowledgeil,  that  the  &te  of  the  negro  depends  eiw 
tinely  on  the  tempter  1^  «liiq;>osition  of  the  master :  for  whue  I  have 
foMad  ihe  negroes  htppy  «9  some  plantations,  I  have  at  Uwh  M»  s»y 
rural  walk#,  «eeO|  aad  hM^i  ^still  laore  of  tj»^  severe  correcMoa  ^ 
otb€;r».'— ^*  1Q9. 

Diffivmit  efibets  am  often  produced  by  the  ea«;ie  ranses  apoa 
different  minds ;  but  maiess  we  had  Mr.  de  flack's  own  woedfor  i|t,- 
nve  aboald  ceftainly  have  conceived  it  impossiUe,  tiiiat  a  man  coM 
faa  a  witnass  to  scenes  of  the  nature  here  4estuvbed,  and  ye^ackaow^ 
ledge  that  his  prejudices  upon  the  subjeot  were  dinsinished.^^ 
What!  and  in  your  rund  walks  too.  Baron,  and  when  xeetined 
upon  the  turf-seat  under  the  cotton  tcee?  NiOt  a  diought  4>«t  toir 
biitteiflies  and  httDiming.-^birds,  though  your  ears  wereadll  lingtag 
widi  die  sbrifks  of  suffqn^g  huasanit^?  Such  traiucmdentai,  phi^ 
losophy!-^ 

But  the  baron  tells  us  that  he  is  pleading  the  cause  of  baaMinty: 

'The  women  in  the  colonies  are  not  put  to  diose  heavy  etiaploymeob, ' 
a^tch  are  iniposed  vpoh  them  by  the  m^c  tyrants  of  Ajrica,  a^d  oth^ 
uncivilized  coumries.     In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  condition  of  the 
fesaalc  nagroes  is  rendered  happier  by  their  removal  to  the  eoloiues/ — 
(p,  lAl.) 

This 
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^  Now,  if  in  reality  these  cruel  usages  actually  prevail  amongst  thf 
African  Negroes,  it  will  be  found  so  far  from  being  wrong,  that  i^  6f comet 
meritorious  to  save  those  victims  from  their  sangumary  conquerors,  and 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  servitude  in  a  civilized  country/ — (p.  145.) 

Hi^  toUl  nb^Utiop  of  the  slave  trade  is  of  courae,  moU  decidedly 
dinyppravfid  <of  by  our  author,  llie  negco  <;hildren  Jboni  iipao  tiia 
pbnfatioiiy  Are  i;iat  gnfliriej>l  to  keep  up  the  aece«8afy  ai^pply  of 
UbouMffs;  therefosif,  if  no  new  supply  be  afiorded,  the  ruin  of  ti|e 
lyfljOTV?*  loiist  ensue*  ^  Tb^  wealth  pf  Suriuam/  sayri  b^,  ^  will  p^t 
Qply  vmiithf  but  what  is  wors^  the  land  will  relapae  into  that  staUn 
of  wilderness  and  MKawpi  which  originally,  by  exhalic^  the  mo^ 
pestilential  v;a|>ours,  piroved  so  destructive  to  the  £r;it  mMlecsu' — 
(p.  144.; 

It  would  bf  tedious  and  unpeoessary  to  carry  o^r  neaders  thronjjh 
die  whole  cbain  of  the  Baron's  arguments  upon  this  subject ;  argii- 
n^ntSi  which  possess  no  novelty,  and  which  have  afread^  heea 
refuted  as  o/ten.a$  advanced^  We  shall  iqerely  add#  ml  b« 
concludes  by  strdngly  urging  the  necessity  of  a  .inei»ewal  ijf  .^ 
abtv^tiadei  under  tm  inunediate  authority  if  ^#  jpovw^nent.  He 
19  aoc^odjw.tacive  uff  a  detailed  pkn  for  a«  eatf^lishment  of  this 
nBlHre.  He  enihniehites  the  jiare  quaUtiet  which  tt  will  be  neces* 
s^ry  for  Ae  principal  overseer  or  geiver^or  to  poiseesj  and  desig* 
nates  wtih  i^n^  aocttracy  the  particular  class  of  negroes  wb|^ 
it  5vouM  h^  most  prudent  and  profitable  tp  purchase.  We  must 
refer  stich  of  our  readers  as  ate  desirous  of  fertfaer  informatioii 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  15th  Jitter,  entitled  '  On  die  Abplitionof 
tbe  Slav^  Trade.* 

W^  i^very  where  fiud  our  autbor  roundly  ^s^^erting,  digt  ik%  di^ 
mate,  of  Suripaoi  is  not  more  ^healjibyd  tbiw  tba>  of  otbi^r  l;ropic«l 
countries ;  but  the  facts  wbich  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  tbiiiipi* 
nion^  ar£  ao  much  ^t  variance  with  his  conclusions,  that  we  do  ooi 
feel  disposed  to  place  any  great  reliance  upop  these  assertions.  A 
perusal  of  his  13th  letter  will  justify  our  scepticisms  upon  ^is  sub- 
ject. He  there  tells  us,  that  the  young,  the  healthy  and  the  strongs 
are  the  most  likely  Xo  fall  victims  to  the  climate;  thaf  the  slightest 
deviation  from  prudepce,  either  with  respect  to  clothing  or  diet^  is 
attended'  with  considerable  rid( ;  vet  he  concludes  by  declaring, 
ibat  the  climate  is  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  longevity  ^  that  tt 
is,  itideed,  |»eculiany  favourable  to  the  ladies,  ^who  frequently 
enter  into  Uiird  and  fourth  marriiiges,'  (p.  133.)  This  niay  be  an 
iirgument  hi^li)y  satisfactory  to  the  ladies,  but  we  apprehend  that 
tbeir  husbands  will  view  it  m  a  very  different  light. 

The  Baron  informs  us,  in  the  early  pan  of  his  work,  that  a  con- 
siderable 
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•adenble  manber  of  Grennan  huriMtuknen  ware  bfOii|^  to  the 
colooy  some  years  back,  encouraged  by  an  uncondkioDal  mat  of 
land.  No  sooner,  however,  bad  these  unfortunate  peopk  taken 
possession  of  their  grant  and  begun  to  labour,  tfian  they  all  fell 
victims  to  the  clinuite.  *  It  is  observed,'  says  M.  de  Sack, '  by  the 
bills  of  mortality,  that  of  the  Europeans  established  in  these  cli- 
mates, the  Spaniards  live  the  longest,  the  French  next  to  them,  but 
the  English  the  shortest  of  aH.'  He  dso  observes  as  a  peculiarity 
in  the  climate  of  Surinam,  that  it  tends  to  promote  excessite  irrita- 
bility, (p.  131.)  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this^flect  is  counteracted 
by  a  subse««ient  residence  in  a  colder  latitude ;  if  not,  we  sho^' 
reccmimend  to  the  Baron  a  course  of  cooling  medicines  before  he' 
ventures  upon  a  perusal  of  di^e  cursory  remarks. 

We  shaH  eonctifde  with  M.  de  Sack^s  accoont  of  the  chfly  em- 
ploym^t  of  a  planter's  life : 

'  He  rises  at  six  o'clock,  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasaolness  of  the  morning, 
takes  his  breakfast  under  his  piazza,  at  which  he  is  attended  by  anumber. 
of  female  negroes,  and  a  boy,  who  presents  him  with  a  segar-pipe;  during 
tills  time  he  orders  the  domestic  concerns  for  the  day;  men  putting  on  a 
light  dress,  he  tdces  a  walk  by  the  side  of  the  river  to  see  if  there  are  any 
new  vessels  arrived,  and  to  converse  with  their  captains.  About  eight 
he  remms  home,  and  till  ten  employs  himself  in  business,  then  takes  a 
second  breakliast,  which  consists  of  more  solid  articles  than  the  first,  and 
would  bo  considered  in  Europe  as  a  tolerably  good  dinner.  After  this, 
be  ocoaaionaily  returns  to  business  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  goes  to  a 
cluby  of  which  there  are  two  principul  ones.  Here  he  learns  the  news  of 
the  day,  takes  some  refreshment  or  cordials,  and  returns  home  at  three  to 
dinner,  which  is  often  in  the  society  of  his  friends.  Some  have  the  same 
custom  here,  as  prevails  in  the  south  of  Europe,  of  indulging  themselves 
with  a  nap  in  tiie  afternoon,  but  others  prefer  a  walk.  About  six,  aAtf 
taktns  his  tea,  if  he  is  not  engaged  in  any  other  company,  he  again  visits 
the  dub.  About  ten  he  returns  home  to  his  supper  and  dien  to  rest* 
(p.  111.) 

With  such  people  H.  de  Sack  passes  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
during  his  residence  at  Surinam,  and  is  delighted  with  his  company 
and>ituation.  We  mu^t  hones^  confess,  that  neither  the  society, 
noi^  the  climate  possesses  any  attrattious  for  us.  Even  the  vaunted 
delicacies  of  their  kitchen,  have  soihethtng  in  them  extremely  re- 
pugnant to  Our  ideas  of  good  cheer :  tto  are  afraid  that  we  should  . 
make  wry  faces  at  lizard  pyes  and  parrot  broth;  but  the  fat  cater* 
pillar, '  more  delicious  than  die  most  delicate  marrow'  (p*96)  would 
absolutely  drive  us  from  the  table. 

On  the  7th  of  June  1807,  our  author  sails  for  the  United 
States  in  the  Vesta,  an  American  brig,  commanded  bv  Captab 
Petty.    On  the  dd  of  July  he  comes  to  an  andior  in  the  bay  of 

Naragansett, 
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tUmifmttAtf  ofiponle  Ihe  town  of  P^mideiioeu  It  will  be  mmt^ 
fnmry  £ov  ii»  to  •ecomfwaj  him  m  Ub  njpid  flight  through  manf 
otihm  pcincipd  towni  in  the  Umted  States,  as  it  wWd  contribule 
Biirtiii'  to  the  infonDaUon  sor  aouttanffit  of  our  readers.  Pre* 
muily  to  his  departure^  he  winds  up  his  account  of  America,  with 
a  dai!0^)Cio&  of  the  chanater  and  BEiannerdof  its  iohabitadts.  Hi» 
delineation^  generally  spankings  is  neither  remarkable  for  its  per-* 
spirui^  nor  <for  its  aemnney  ;  but  for  the  truth  of  the  following 
rennek,  wecan  moalieadily end  Gonscientioualy  vouch : 

*  lie  great  indiostkm  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  for 
diapMiog  en  p<^illcal  matten  is  sometimes  veiv  unpleasant :  in  stt^ 
coaches  or  at  the  table  of  the  hetel,  I  have  always  declined  entenng 
into  these  discourses,  but  in  private  coaapaoy  it  is  net  always  possible 
to  avoid  itf  They  are  not  content  with  praising  their  D\ivn  cpnstim* 
tion,  but  they  attack  the  principles  of  other  governments,  of  whici| 
they  have  often  very  little  information;  and  they  are  e\'en  much  dis- 
pissed  with  those  who  wish  to  change  the  conversation  to  other  sub- 
jects, and  they  will  declare  it  unnecessary  to  observe  so  much  reserve 
of  opinion  in  this  land  of  liberty/ — p.  214. 

This  disputatious  disposition  is  accompanied  b^  so  much  bigotry 
of  opinion,  and  so  much  coarseness  of  manner,  that  it  l-equirej  a  no 
"common  share  of  philosoph}^  to  remain  unruifled  by  its  attacks. 
Its  effect  upon  a  mind  suffering  from  die  irritable  climate  of  Suri- 
nam, must  have  been  tndy  distressing. 

M.  de  Sack's  voyage  to  Europe  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  1 
most  poetical  description  of  a  storm,  which,  when  published  in  its 
original  German,  w31  no  doubt  be  long  considered  as  a  proper  mo- 
del f<Mr  imitation  by  every  manufacturer  of  horrors  in  Jena,  Got- 
dngen  and  Leipsic. 

•  Some  heavy  clouds  appeared  in  the  north-west,  which  gradually 
increased,  and  spreading  over  the  horizon,  involved  the  rays  of  the  sup, 
which  now  appeared  through  the  mist  as  an  enormous  red ^huivg  Jire 
hidli  the  moani^  tme  of  the  tempest  was  heard  in  the  rigging :  the 
ocenn  changed  its  colour  (from  its  usual  lapis  lazuli  colour)  to  a  dead 
wtatlk  grey;  the  waves  were  rising  in  different  forms  ws  so  many  scpid- 
ckreSf  and  the  strength  with  which  they  dashed  against  the  vessel  made 
them  appear  like  4olid  rocks:  by  the  increase  of  the  hurricane  thay 
asmased  the  shape  of  mountains^  on  which  the  foam  appeared  like  die 
saony  tofm  cf  the  A^i  the  ship  was  shaken  in  all  her  parts,"  (well  she 
m^lht!)  *  and  by  the  combat  of  the  two  powerful  elements,  our  neutral 
httiiatkn  was  sdmost  dashed  to  pieces !' — p.  219. 

The  danger  to  which  our  Chamberiain's  *  ntutrd,  habitatior^ 
wne  exposed,  naturally  suagests  the  idea  that  a  single  plank  pnlv 
divides  hun  from  *  the  deaa  marble  fl^fy/  This  as  naturally  recafs 
to  his  recollection  Sir  O.  Staunton  s  accoimt  of  certain  <  Chinese 
whose  h<Jds,  divided  into  twelve  diffei^ent  partitions,  are  all 
wrntor-tigfae,  so  that  if  any  aoddent  hap^  to  the  vessel,  tte 
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water  can  onlf  penetrate  into  one  part  of  the  Aip/  Tlos  ippnii 
to  our  author  to  be  a  most  adminrilile  cootrivance,  and  Iwpropeiei 
that  packets  should  be  built  npon  the  same  eoostroctioiiy  inaAf 
although  they  might  not  sail  so  fast  »  the  others,  wonld  mmflj 
repay  this  inconvenience  by  the  snperior  seeurity  affonied  to  Ae 
crew  and  cargo.  Six  divisions^  be  thinks,  woold  be  cooiigk  to 
begin  with^  and  we  redly  think  so  too.  The  Banm  is  not  ^/ery 
dear  in  his  description,  but  we  nnderstatid  Inni'to  vieaDy  tkai 
there  should  be  six  ships,  one  witfam  anotfiery  like  m  nett  of 
6oa:eSf  and  that  the  outside  ships  should  be  stripped  off  aa  occiMa 
required,  like  the  grave-digger's  coats  in  Hamlet.  If  this  be  Ui 
meaning,  we  think  he  has  rather  mistaken  Ae  passage  to  which  h« 
iilludes ;  but  that  is  a  matter  of  lifde  moment :  his  scb^ne  wiH 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  originriity,  and  procure  him  a  greater 
degiee  of  reputation — in  Germany. 

'  We  presume,  from  the  attachment  manifested  by  M.  de  Sack 
towards  a  tropical  climate,  that  at  some  future  period  he  may 
again  be  tempted  to  visit  a  country  so  favoured  bj  nature, 
and  which  has  now  acquired  so  much  celebrity  from  his  animaied 
descriptions.  In  that  case,  we  venture  to  express  a  hope,  titat  wc 
shall  hear  from  him  affain.  We  feel  interested  in  every  sdieme, 
which  he  has  proposed,  from  the  establishment  of  a  commerce  m 
slaves  founded  upon  principles  of  humanity,  to  his  last  luminous 
'suggestions  upon  the  subject  of  ship-building.  We  now  lake  oar 
leave  of  him,  grateful  for  all  the  information  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  aflfording,  and  for  all  the  entertaipment  vriiick 
he  really  has  afforded  us. 


Art.  Xni.  Correspondarice  incdite  de  Madame  Du  Defimi, 
avec  D^jilembert,  Montesquieu,   Le  President  Henamii,  La 

.  Duchesse  Du  Maine;  Mesaames  De  Choiseul,  De  Stttal;  Lt 
Marquis  D^ArgensyLe  Chevaiier  D^Aydie,  etc.  3  vols.  IteM. 
Colburn.    1810. 

Jjftters  of  the  Marquise  Du  Deffand  to  the  Hon,  Hormce  Wat- 
pole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  Jrom  the  Year  1766  to  tie 
Year  1780.  To  which  are  added  Letters  of  Madmmt  Dm 
Defand  to  f^ottaif^,  from  the  Year  1759  to  the  Year  177^ 
Published  from  the  Originals  at  StrawberryHiB.  4  vdt. 
12mo.    Longman.    1810. 

n^HE  first  of  these  publications  has  been  for  aome  titiie  before 
^   the  world ;  but  as  it  was  composed  chiefly  of  die  iellen  of 
Madame  du  Deffimd's  friends,  it  served  to  madto  rather  tliaa  to 
gratify  onriostty  rmp%ctmg  ber  owe.     TSie  aecead  prtJifeiWi 

^         1  whidi 
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Iwtf  .moref  jpeccy%  f  p|j|Wigdy  «Mnpli<*ft>  tfae  onusnoos  of  die 
I  It  ipniBi3U  almi^^epiKofy  Qt  the  letters .  ojT  Madame  du 
I  beri^elf^  and  wUi  tWeio^q  be  the  priDcipid  subject  of  re- 
4ereDce  in  the  course  of  our  remarks.  We  do. not  hesitate  to  call 
jdiis  coU^tioD  an  iuterestiiu^  one ; — iuteresting;  however,  not,  be<- 
,caii8^  it  admits  us^  like .  tCe  correspondence  of  Madame  de  Se- 
.vigii6  or  Madempiselle  d'Aiss^,  iuto  the  recesses  of  a  susceptible 
li«ut;  iHity  because  it  introduces  us  to  a  brilliant  circle  of  ac- 
.quaintance;  and  discloses,  in  some  measure,  the  interior  of  a  very 
peculiar  character. 

The  name  and  history  of  Madame  du  De£Eand  are  probably 
well  known  to  most  of  our  readers ;  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
may  not  immediately  recollect  tlie  particulars  of  her  life,  it  may 
he  proper  briedy  to  mesition,  Uiat  she  was  bom  of  a  noble  family 
in  tbe  province  of  l^urgundy;  that  she  early  attracted  notice  by 
her  ^Ilantries  no  less  th^^by  her  beauty  and  talents ;  that  she  was 
Jiuirried  to  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  from  whom  she  sqpiarated 
'  on  finding  him  a  weak  character  and  a  tiresome  companion;* 
that  she  formed  for  mai^  years  *tiie  center  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  scientific  society  in  Europe ;  and  that  aft^r  a  life  distinguished 
for  every  thing  but  virtue,  she  died  at  the  age  9f  eighty-three  in 
the  year  1780. 

To  develope  the  character  of  such  a  woman  by  the  lights  which 
she  has  herself  supplied  in  her  ^miliar  writings,  would  be  a  task 
both  curious  and  useful.  It  is  a  task  however  which  we  disclaim 
the  idea  of  attempting  :T-our  intention,  is  only  to  bring  into  one 
view  some  desultory  observations  which  have  arisen  during  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes. 

This  lady  seems  to  have  muted  the  lightness  of  the  French  cha- 
racter with  the  sofidity  of  the  English.  She  was  easy  and  volatile, 
yet  judicious  and  acute ;  soinetiipes  profound  and  sometimes  super- 
ficiaL  She  had  a  wit  playful,  abuudant,  and  .well-toned;  an  ad-^  ^ 
niirable  conception  of,  the  ridiculous^  and  great  skill  in  exposing 
it;  a  turn  for  satire  which  she  indulged,  not  always  in  the  best 
natured  manner,  yet  with  irresistible  effect ;  powers  of  expression 
varied,  approprbte,  flowing  from  the  source,  apd  curious  without 
research ;  a  refined  taste  for  letters,  and  a  judgment  both  qf  men 
and  books,  in  a  high  d^ree  enlightened,  and  accurate.  As  her 
parts  had  been  happily  mrown  together  by  nature,  they  were  no 
less  happy  in  the  circumstances  which  attended  their  progress  and 
developement.  They  were  ripened,  not  h^  a  course  of  solitary 
study,  but  by  desultory  reading  and  by  chiefly  living  intercourse 
with  the  brig^htetl  geoiuses  of  her  age.  ^fhus  trained,  they  ac« 
quired  a  pliability  of  ^movement,  which  gave  to  all  their  ejiertions 
a  bewitching  air  of  freedom  and  nfigligence ;  and  made  even  their 
best  efforts  m&ax,  only  the  ^exuber^es  or  floM»erings-off  of  a 
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loind  capable  ctf  hif^  cxcdkttoei,  but  voambitiouf  to  attM 
them.  Tbers  wat  Tioihinji;  to  ahrm  qr  to  ofrtyower>  Onwbat- 
«ver  tofnc  she  toucbed^  invkl  or  aeiivrey  H  w9b  alike^  en  badimmli 
f)ut  in  tbe  midst  of  tfiiB  8portb«eiij  ber  gmtoa  jpoimd  Usdf  fordi 
In  a  thoasand  deH|^tfid  fimcies,  asid  acattared  new  gntcea  and 
omamenti  on  every  object  witboi  ils.ipbere.  In  its  waaderingi 
from  die  trifles  of  the  mj  to  grave  queationa  of  morals  or  pfailoso- 
pfay,  it  tirelessly  struck  out,  and  as  carelcady  abandoned  the  most 
|irofound  tmdis ;  and  while  it  umed  oi^  to  amnse,  suddenly  asto- 
mshed  and  electrified  by  rapid  traits  of  illummation,  whidi  (^>ened 
the  depdis  of  difficult  subjects,  and  roused  die  res^urcfaes  of  mora 
systenuitic  reasoners.  To  these  qualifications  were  added  an  inde- 
pendance  in  forming  opinions  and  a  boldness  in  avowing  dien 
which  wore  at  least  die  semblance  of  honesty ;  a  perfect  knov^ 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  that  facili^  of  ssanners  which  in  die  com- 
merce of  society  supplies  the  place  of  beoevoleoce. 

Such  was  this  extraordinary  woman  on  the  nde  of  talents ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  add  that  on  the  side  of  the  better  and  more  emiear* 
ing  parts  of  our  nature,  die  affectioas  and  die  virtues^  she  appean 
in  a  less  fSmrouraMe  UgluL  This  asaefenblage  of  captivating  quali- 
^es  covered  a  heart  equally  unprincipled  and  insen^ble.  Her 
fe^ings  were,, probably,  always  superficial;  but  in  truth,  no  £eel- 
ings,  vrfaatever  mi^t  be  their  temper,  could  have  loi^  resided  die 
habitual  depmvky  of  her  principles^  As  she  was  a  sceptic  from 
-her  diBdbood,  aiid  enured  to  die  excesses  of  an  age  and  a  court 
memond>le  in  tbe  annals  of  dissohitenesa,  ft  is  not  sorprisii^  that 
m  reaaodcing  tbe  virtues  of  her  sex,  she  renounced  also  its  sensi- 
.  bibties«  Jedous  awl  vindictive;  severe  in  her  judgments;  inca- 
, ^Ue  of  real  attachment,  bot  the  slave  of  caprice;  sudden  in 
•fowfaiess  aa  in  resentment,  and  as  inexorable  in  the  latter  as  in  the 
fort»er  she  was  volatile ;  envious  aikl  malignant;  incredulous  of 
:  wtoabecattse^she  could  not  app-eciate  it»  sl^  contracted  at  lei^ 
a  selfidmessso  inveterate  that  it  might  be  termed  tbe  e^aace  of 
,  het  <^HEracler;  a  selfishness  in  which  were  joined  tbe  obstiaacy  of 
a  principle  'and.  the  ardour  of  a  pasuon.  She  was  the  victim  of 
tH^udtces  Mrhich  often  clouded  her  jud^pnent,  and  disturbed  even 
her  tact  in  the  estimation  of  characlsr.  Her  wit  seldom  played 
without  woundkig;  and  we  camot  but  ^hink  that  ber  frankness 
itself  was  owing  at  Isa^  as  much  to  a  coarseness  and  presumptioo 
of  mhid  as  to  a  simple  love  of  candour.  She  was  obviously  be- 
yond* the  reach  pf  the  restraints  which  diffidence,  or  respect  for 
received  notions,  or  connderation  far  tbe  iaalings  of  otberB,  im* 
pose  on  die  overiSowings  of  common  mrndi*  We  observe  accord- 
ingly that  where  it  washer  wish  to  conciliate,  she  could  condescend 
to  sacrifice  her  zeal  for  truth.  Inflexible  as  it  was  to  the  suggestiotif 
,  of  delicacT  or  tenderness,  it  invariably  yielded  to  those  of  vanity. 
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Doripg  Ae  fim  put  ^  Imt  life,  vrUk  kr  teiMof  e  was  flattered 
%7  laceflBttit  homage,  ^  difccta  to  which  we  have  aUuded,  at- 
tracted lets  Botice  asd  claimed  perhaps  aooie  indulgence ;  but,  as 
time  advanced,  they  became  more  obtrusivie  and  less  pardonable* 
The  habits  of  her  youth  had  ill  prepared  her  for  an  age  unusually 
langtbened,  and  attended  with  more  than  common  sorrows.  Dis- 
ease  and  infirmity,  bf  confining  her  body,  Abridged  in  some  mea- 
sure the  ranee  of  her  mind;  her  diMesses  were  aggravated  by 
|pliiidness,.iuia  every  dqr^  while  it  took  awi^  some  outward  gratifi- 
cation, envenomed  the  mwin|[S  of  secret  chagrin.  At  length 
that  resdfss  and  undiscipuned  spirit,  continually  driven  within  nar- 
rower bounds,  preyed  upon  its  own  strength,  and  abandoning  itseiC 
fo  a  queruloia  mipatience,  gave  the  last  shade  to  its  8u£ferings  b)( 
making  diem  less  affecting  and  less  resoectable.  There  was  ob« 
TMMisly  but  one  jresource  for  sudi  a  mind  so  situated — it  was  that 
of  attaching  itself  to  some  object  which  might  fill  up  its  faculties,^ 
and  thus  divert  it  from  brooain|  over  its  own  misery.  Madame 
da  De£bnd  perceived  this  n^c^ssity,  »id  determined  to  resign  her^ 
self  to  sutfh  mi  atttacfameat*  ,  But  now  it  was  that  diose^sensibilii 
tie»  which  she  had.  »&  early:  iniiilMd>  wave  f  Av€n|€)|L  The  hearty 
nWch  had  bited  kmg'e)deedfto*tfai^proiwod:fiMlfliip,iiowrefii80<i 
to  besoftetM*'  ^e4bimd*'hmelf,>al^  i«ipe*«sd  eajMimfeMsy 
haeapaUe  of  ^a  sentiment  eo  sfeep/and  ^achlsivf  ^.tfni  of  ^lAteh 
ibeyetfeit*diepefpet«isl«ndprBssiiig'Waitt.  Her  first  MfwJnment 
neems  to  hkte  beeto  to  estabHsb  under  her  roof  wmoe  Uuime  rel»< 
ti^e  as  a  compauon^  whose  attentions  she*  might  "tisimymoammmiA^ 
and  in  Whose  socie^'she  mighl  ftsd  a  oonslaiit  inXmi'fmmt^mmmu 
TtiM  phm  not  ans\V^iiag,  riie^  tried  tbe  efiecti  offria^Mhyp;  attdy 
a»^a  kst  resource,  endeavbrn-ed  to  tskm  ^beMer  itt4e«otion. .  i AAiad 
bcang  suooesDvely  baiBed  m  dnse  efforts,  aha  quietly -teugmU  *lhii 
pursuit  of  avQT  pertnanent  distraetioa  £rom  her  milerv;  Mm  Sia« 
aohed  toenioy  whi^  was  yet-aHMiaUe,  to  mtftrnMciPcftastif 
pleasure,  and  to  shut  her  eyes  on  the  future,  which  ;had  kmn.  too 
titde  regarded  to  be  welcome^  but  Was  now  IM  Aeii>  not  to  bo 
sometimes  obtrusive.  Thus  in  a  state  of  alternate  wreld|f>d|ifli| 
and  mirth,  or  rather  of  angui4i,  sometimeif  '  sicklied  oW  with  th# 
pale  cast*  of  gaiety,  tormented  by  a  disquietude  which  vamiy  4tn|g<) 
gled  to  become  despair ;  ^trinkiiig  from  the  hope  of  amiihilation 
which  she  professed  to  iniiulge ;  md  disavowing  a  fhturity  which 
she  could  not  disbelieve,  did  this  miserable  womali  pass  the  closing 
years  of  a  long  life ;  and  thus  at  l0ngth  did  ^b#  sink  into  a  grave 
vriiich  was  hallowed  by  no  sacred  remembrance,  nor  washed  hy 
any  teara  but  those  of  pity. 

.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the 
justice  of  the  character  which  we  have  here  represented,  let  them 
suspend  their  judgment  till  ^ey  have  considered  how  far  ffe  are 
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mipported  by  the  lettert  before  us/  AfeW,  and  qotnmrafndj 
but  a  few  extracts  shall  be  produced,  'wliich,  we  thiuk,  wul  convey 
a  tokrabie  impression  both  of  tlie  good  and  of^.  bad  quafitiu 
of  Madame  du  Deflfiaiid. 

'  Notfimg  cati  be  more  agreeably  written  than  theae  letUe^  There 
is  an  wr  <jf  freedom^  and- good  breeding  about  diem,  whsd^  sets  off 
the  felicities  of  their  tHctson,  and*  ^e  charms  of  witwiAwUch 
lliej^  sparUa.  ITie  style  of  Ikeir  composition  is  tight  and  dastic^ 
and',  excepting  when  sombre  iopits  are  expressly  tfeated  of,  eofr 
rened  by  a  tone  of  gaiety.  -    '  ' 

We  shall  begin  pur  quotations  with  an  account 'of  the  OienBer 
de  Listenai,  in  the  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole.  We  cannot  recollect 
to  have  met  in  any  place  a  more  admirable  delineation  of  a  dsst 
of  our  fellow-creatures  whoth  it  is  not  uncommon  to  encoiuiter. 

'  Ce  chevalier  de  Ustenai  dotit  je  vous  ai  parl^,  est  positivemeat 
eelui  avec  lequel  vous  avez  80up6 ;  ii  est  parti  auJourd*hui  poor  Chtn*' 
feloup.  Je  *le  trouve  un  bon  bom  me,  doux,  fiuriie,  complattaiit;  eir 
Mt  d'espiit  it  a  k  pen  yrH  1«  n^cessaire,  sans  sel,  sans-s^,  saoi  chs- 
}eur,  un  certain  son  de  «oix  ttfiii«y«uK ;  qwrf  ii  ouvm^la  boacbev  ot 
crott  qu*!!  b&ilLe,  et  qu^l  'va^isire  UUlier ;  on  ert  a|p;6aUettieDt«w^ 
^ua.ce nu'ii.dit a'enest ni  sot,  ni  lons^ ni  hke» el  vu  k tsmaqatcotr^ 
^  eonclut  qn'il  est  ass<)z  aifliab|e.'-*-Xr<lei^  w>L  i.  pp..<a£^-S33. 

:  The  folloiting  passage  will  cottney  no  mean  idan  *of  candoar 
and  iiulepettdante  of  judgment,  tuiited  with  great  dtscrinuBatioB 
and  taat^  To  those  who  have  been  familiarised  with  the  records 
q£  the  ffr4Md  Steele,  it  may  not  be  unpleasing  to  review  their  etrfy 
iiiippes8MMi& under  .the  giudance  of  an  eminent  oba^ver  of  bumaa 
9Mitetfe)-aiid  Co  renaark  with  how  tnie  a  hand  the  balance  is  lUuck 
Wwcon.  twa  dirtiiguiahed  personagesy  the  one  the  most  interest- 
ingy  4be  other  the  ^moat  ^urprisin^  woman  of  that  a^  of  wonder 
aiNl  interest.  In.the  jeBtence  which  is  here  paased  upon  Petrarch, 
me  vcfmtm^  that  we  feet  more  iekictance  to  acquiesce.  We  csnoot 
ao  easiljrtfavgat .     :  * 

.  '  <■       '  ^La'doke  vista,  el  belguardo  soave,' 
which  charmed  us  on  the'  threshed  of  modem  literature ;  nor  csa 
tre  cbnsent  to  renounce  the  muse,  of  whom  it  may  be  sai4»  w**^ 
OVm  strains^— 

*  Con' Teggiadro  dolor  par  ch'ella  spin 
Alta  piefk  che  gen  til  core  stringe ; 
Oltra  la  vista  a  gli  orecchi  oma,  e'nfinge 
Sue-voei  viw,  e  suoi  sami  sospiri/ 

.  Still  however,  'if  it  were  allowed  to  insert  a  saving  clause  ia 
fayour  of  the  real  tenderness  and  purity  of  sentiment  which  breaths 
in  the  writings  of  Petrarch,  we  do  not  kuow  diat  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  give  ill  such  few  strokes  a  more  accurate  sjcetch  of  the  Itt- 
Ban  school  of*  love,  .     . 

. .  .  i  ^  h 
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•  *  Je  n'ti  point  raal  dorai  cette  nuit,  ct  ce  mfttin  j'ai  lu  une  tMnteiiMk 
^  leUres  de  Mad.  de  Maintenon ;  ce  recueil  est  curieox,  ii  contieot 
aeuf  annees,  depuis  1706  juaqu'^  1715.  Je  pecsbte  k  tioUTer  qoe 
cetie  fiemme  nYtoit  poiot  £au9se ;  mais  elle  6toit  o^he,  austere,  insen* 
tible,  sans  passion ;  elle  raconte  tous  les  ev^nemens  de  ce  tempt^lk  qut. 
tteient  affreax  poor  la  France,  et  pour  Tfispagne,  comme  n  elle  n'f 
•voit  pas  un  interdt  paiticulier :  elks  a  plus  Fair  de  remuii  que  de  Tin-i 
vMt ;  ses  lettres  sont  T6flechiet»  il  y  a  beaufioup  d'espot,  d'lm  ttjfJei 
fort  simple ;  mais  elles  ne  soni  point  anim^es,  et  il  s'en  faut  bien  qu  el- 
ks soient  aussi  agr4ables  que  celles  de  Mad.  de  Sevign^.  Tout  est  pas* 
noQ,  tout  est  en  action  dans  celles  de  cette  derni^re,  elle  prend  part  h 
loot,  tout  I'affecte,  tput  Tint^resse ;  Mad.  de  Maintenon  tout  an  con- 
inire,  raconte  les  plus  grands  6v6neroens,  oil  elle  jouoit  un  r61e  avec 
le  plus  parfait  sangfroid;  on  voit  qu'elle  n'airaoit  ni  le  Roi,  ni  ses  amis,- 
ni  ses  parens,  ni  ro6me  sa  place :  sans  sentiment,  tans  iroagiDatiob,  eiltf 
Be  se  mil  poiot  d'iUusions,  elle  connoit  la  valeur  intrins^que  de  toutesk 
cbosetv  elle  s'enmiie  de  la  vie  et  ejle  dit,  il  n'^  a  que  la  ntort  qui  ttrmine 
meUrmetU  let  ckagrims  et  le*  malheurs.  Un  autre  trait  d'eiie  qui  m'a^ 
^t  plaisir;  Uv  a  dans  la  droit  ure  autasit  ^habUeti  que  de  vertu,  Ii  tnc^ 
reste  de  cette  lecture  beaucoup  d'opinion  de  son  esprit^  peu  d'e&time 
de  ton  oeur,  et  nul  gout  pour  sa  persoane,  mais  je  le  dis,  ie  persiste  k 
Be  la  pas  croire  iauste.     Autant  que  je  puis  voua  conuoitre  je  croii^ 

nces  lettres  vous  feroient  plaisir;  cependant  je  n'6n  sais  rien,  car 
,  ait  feu  Prot6e  personne  n'a  et6  si  distemblable  d'un  jour  a  Tautre. 
^ue  vo«s  K^tes. 

*  Vous  aves  actuellement  votre  Pctrarque,*  je  ne  comprends  pas* 
%u'oa  putsse'faire  un  aussi  gros  volume  ^  son  occasion.  Le  fade  au- 
HHir!  que  ta  Laure  etoii  sotie  et  precieuse  !  que  la  cour  d'amour  etoil^ 
fiislidieose !  aue  tout  cela  ^toic  recbercfa^,  ac^rimache,  manicree,  et  tout 
cela  nuis  plait!  Convenez  que  vous  savez  bien  allier  les  cootraires*' — 1 
LetUrt,  vol.  i^pp.  213—215. 

Of  the  literaiy  sentiiiients  of  Madame  da  Deftmd  these  voluBsee 
foppiy  abtmdsnt  records ;  but  our  limits  allow  the  productton  of 
only  a  few  examples ;  and  these,  taken  as  they  are  at  random  from* 
her  writings,  diijplay  much  sirength  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  what  is  more  reuiakable,  much  simplicity  of  taste. 

^  Vous  voulez  done  les  Fabliaux,  vous  le;i  aure2.  Une  des  plus 
frandes  differences  qu'ii  y  ait  entre  nous  deux,  c*e9l  notre  go4t  pour  l« 
genre  de  lecture.  J'examinois  I'autre  jour  ce  que  je  trouvois  de  plus 
pariait  de  tout  ce  qui  avoit  etc  ecrit,  non  pas  dans  chaque  genre,  mats 
de  ce  que  je  choisirois  avoir  fait,  y  compris  tous  les  genres  queiconqucs. 
Vous  croirez  peut-^tre  que  ce  seroit  les  d6cuuvertes  de  Newton :  ob« 
non,  la  chanson  .de  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  me  paruit  trop  bonne.  Let 
livres  de  morale  ne  sont  boos  k  ricn,  il  ny  a  que  celle  qu'on  fait  soi-, 
m^me.  L'histoire  est  nece»saire,  mais  ennuyeuse ;  la  poesie  exige  le 
talent,  Tesprit  seul  ne  sufTit  pas ;  niaib  c*est  pourtaiit  dans  ce  genre  <^ 
je  cboisirois  louvrage  que  je  voudrois  avoir  lait,  s'il  avoit  fiEiliu  n*cn  faire 

*  U  Vio  dt)  P£tniiqu«,  par  t*Abb6  de  Sadc. 
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ly.  Vous  116  le  devinea  pas,  et  v<n»  ne  peoseres  peot-Atre  pttB  de 
iiitmtf,  e*^U  Aihaiie.  >les  insomniet  qui  sont,  conmo  vout  mwes,  Ifo* 
gutts  et  Mc^oentes,  ne  Ibnt  repasser  tout  ce  ^ue  je  sab  par  osur ;  JB#« 
M<r,  Athahe^  tept  ou  Iniit  cents  vers  de  VdtairCy  et  qaelques  antra 
britnboiioQs  de  dx&ttm  auteurs, .  voilk  malheureasement  iqooi  est 
born^  todte  men  Erudition ;  et  cette  di^c  d^Athahe  me  charme  et 
xi'eirf^  et  ae  latMe  fiea  k  dteirer,  oi  a  reprondre.' — LtUcrt,  vol.  iv« 
ppv  8*-i3. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  character  of  Madame  du  Def- 
end Wasy  in  every  respect,  unaophisticated^  yet  she  always  retained  % 
8ti;<mgi^ish  for  tht  naturult  both  in  maouers  9nd  in  compositloii ; 
^  relish  y)mh  she  had  probably  acquired  in  the  b^ter  days  of 
French  literature,  before  Utie.frtttyisms  of  Tbemaa  and  Bc^soKNity 
m  the  sterile  rhetoric  of  D'Aiembert  had  s^ppboled  the  mascu- 
line beauties  of  Boileau,  Raoine,  and  Boasuet.  Her  paasioa  for 
honesty  is,  indeed,  often  pushed  to  extravagance;  and  sometimea 
obtruded  upon  us  widi  such  a  studied  dispmy,  as  even  to  exdte  a 
suspicion  of  its  sincerity.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  diat  it 
was  genuine;  and  t)iat  she  does  not  datter  herself  when  she  saysj 
\  Je  hais  toute  insinuation,  toute  recherche,  toute  affisctation*' 

The  bad  taste  which  was  so  rapidly  spreading  over  France  dur* 
ing  the  latter  half  of  the  Ust  century,  she  obm-ved  wilb  infiiike 
disgust  and  iadigmation^ 

^  II  n'y  a  pUts-degsfH^,  'Motoieur,(^e  remarks  to  Voltaire,)  il  n'y*a 
plus  de  graces,  les  sots  sont  plats  et  froids,  ils  ne  sont  point  absuraes 
Ai  extravagans  conune  ils  6toient  autrefDis;  les  gens  d'e^vfit  soot 
p6dans,  corrects,  senteptieux ;  il  n'y  a  pkis  de  goiit  Hon  plus ;  enfin  il 
n'y  a  rien,  les  tfites  iont  vi(les>  jBt  Ton  veutquetesbouraes  ledcviciment 
aussi.  Oh !  que  vous>(tes  heureox  d'etre  Voltaire;  vous  avea  tons  les 
bonbeUrs^  les  talens  qui  fpnt  Tocpupatio^  et  la  r^putaticn^  les  t^chesseH 
qui  font  rindependance.'-*-Le^/fr«,  voL  iv.  p.  32. 

^  Ah  1  M.  de  Voltaire,  il  me  prend  un  desir  auquel  je  ne  puis  resis- 
ter ;  c*est  de  vous  demander,  k  mains  jointes,  de  faire  un  6Loge,  un 
discours  (comme  vous  vqudres  Tappeler  dans  la  toumure  que  vous 
voudres  lui  donner)  sur  notre  Moll^re.  Uon  me  lut  hier  ffecrit  qui  a 
remport6  le  prix  &  l^Aeadftmie ;  on  Fapprouve,  on  le  louc  fort  ii^uste- 
ment  h,  mon  avis.  ^Je  tt'entsedv  Hen  «  1&  critique  rabonnte,  ainsi  je 
n'entrerai  point  en  detail  tm  te  qui  m'a  choqute  et  d^plu ;  je  vous 
dirai  seuleraent,  que  le  style  acadeniique  m'fest  en  horreur,  queje 
trouve  absurdes  tciutes  les  dissertations,  tous  les  pr6ceptes,  que  nous 
donnent  no$  beaux  evprntsld'aajoufdliui  sur  le  goAt  et  sur  les  talens, 
comme  si  Ton  poovoit  sap^r  augMe.  ie  pr^cherai  votre  tolerance, 
je  vous  le  promets  y/^t  m'y  engage,  si  v6u8  m'accordez  d^tre  intolerant 
sur  le  h\^  go^t,  et  sur  le  Itux  bel  esprit,  qui  ^tablit  attjourd*hui 
sa  tyrannic^ ;  donnez  ua  -moment  de  rel&clie  k  votre  ^Me  sur  Pbbjet  o& 
vous  aves  eu  taut  desuoe^,  et  arrfetef  )e  progt^  de.l'erreur  dans  I'ob- 
jet  qui  m'inlfrcfse  biin  di^^nsaXm^^Utttn^  vd.  iv. pp.  280<i-.$81. 
■  '•        '  She 
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-  vfibe  mfnti^  Mr*  Wt^[iofe, 

^  Comment  va  1e  goAt  en  Angteterre?  pour  ici  i^  est  enti^remeiit  per* 
Ai;  et  grftces  k  nos  philosopbes  qui  raisonnent  sur  toQt>  nous  n'aVons 
plus  le  sens  commun ;  et  ril  n'y  avoit  pas  les  ouvrages  du  siMe  de 
Louis  XIV,  plusieurs  de  ceux  de  votre  pays,  et  les  tr^uctions  des  ai^ 
ciens,  il  faudroit  renoncer  i,  la  lecture.'    LttterSt  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

It  was  the  same  spnt  of  sound  criticism  which  dictated  her  ac- 
count of  Gibbon.'  The  sketch  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  hit 
woriuy  is  8tnk:k  off  in  m  verj  spirited  and  masteriy  style. 

*  Je  vous  db  k  Foreille  que  je  ne  suis  point  contente  de  Touvrage  de  M^ 
Gibbon,  il  est  dk;lamatoirey  oratoire;  c'est  le  ton  de  nos  beattx  etpiks» 
et  il  me  paroit  qu^l  se  trompe  souvent  aux  jugemens  ^'U  en  poite; 
dansr  la  conversatioD  il  vent  briller  et  prendre  le  ton  qull  czoit  le  nAtfe^ 
et  ily  iftuMit  asses  bien;  11  est  doux  et  poll,  et  je  |e  crois  bcm  kppoies 
je  aerois  fort  aise  d'atoir  plusieurs  connoissances  comme  lui,  car  k  tout 
prendre  il  est  rap4rieur  k  presqae  tous  les  gens  arec  qui  je  vis/  Lettqr^^ 
¥oL  iii.  pp,  286,  287. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Gibbon  to  omit  the  terms  in  which  he  ia 
mentioned  ia  another  letter, 

*  M*  Gibbon  a  ici  le  ph»  g^d  succts,  on  se  Tarrache,  il  se  con« 
duit  fort  bteo^  ei  saas  a?eiri  je  crois,  autsnt  d'esprit  que  feu  M.  Hume, 
il  ne  tombe  pas.  dans  les  mtoes  lidicules.  Je  ue  sais  pas  si  tpus  Ifs 
Xugemens  qull  porta  sent  bien  jastes,  mais  il  se  comporte  avec  tout  le 
monde  d'une  mani^re  (]ui  ne  donne  point  de  prise  aux  ridicule;  ca 
qui  est  fort  difficile  ^  iviter  dans  les  soci6t6s  qull  fi^nente.'  vol.  iii. 
pp.  295,  296. 

It  i«  really  amusii^  to  observe  the  dchamemerU  with  which  this 
la(fy  pursues  the  encyclopedists.  Even  to  Voltaire  himself  she 
aometimes  avows  truths  very  little  suited  to  his  taste.  She  has  in* 
deed  the  precaution  previously  to  disarm  his  wrath  by  a  peaces 
offering  of  nnmeasured  flattery ;  yet  the  irritability  of  that  mirror 
of  philosophers  could  not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  point  and  bold** 
ness  of  her  strictures. 

*  Vos  philosophes,  ou  plut&t  soi-disaal  nkilMophas,  sont  de  froids 
personnages;  &stueux  sans  fttre  riches,  tea&cairea  sans  ^tre  braves,^ 
pr^chant  legality  par  esprit  de  domination,  se  croyant  les  premiers 
honunes  du  monde,  de  penser  ce  que  pensent  tous  les  gens  qui  pensenti 
orgueiUeux,  baineux,  vindicatift;  ib  ferojent  hair  la  philosophie.'-^ 
Letters^  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 

*  J'ai  mis  beaucoup  dlmpartiallti  dans  la  guerre  des  philosopbes,  je  ne 
saurois  adorer  leur  encyclopMie,  qui  peut4ti^  est  adorable,  mais  don t 
qoelques  articles  que  j'ai  las  m'ont  eaauy^  k  la  morf.  Je  ne  saiiirois 
admettre  pour  Kgislai^urs  des  gens  qui  n'ont  que  de  I'esprit,  pen  d* 
ulent  et  pdut  de  go&t,  qui,  quoique  tr^bennAtes  geas,  icrrvent  lea 
choses  ks  plu|^  malSanpantes  sar  la  morale,  doot  Sous  les  raisonaemens. 
sont  des  sophlsmes,  des  paradoxes;  on  voit  dairement  quife  n'ont 
d'autre  but  que  de  cfurir  aprH  uiie  c^lebritS  o&  ils  ne  parv4endroht 
jamais;  ils  ne  jouiront  pas  mSme  de  la  gloriole  des  Foutenelle  et  la 

/-      Motte, 
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Motte,  qui  sont  ooblies  depuisleur  mort;  auusewc^tbleieoDirtdeknr 
yivaiit;  jeu  excepte»  k  toute  sorte  tl'^ards  ]SL  d'Alerobert,  quoiqull 
ait  6te  mon  delateur  auprcs  de  vous;  mais  c'est  un  eg^rement  que  je^ 
lui  pardonne,  et  doiit  la  cause  mcrite  quelque  iuduigence;  c'est  le  plus' 
honn6te  bomme  du  monde,  qui  a  le  cceur  hon,  uu  excelleot  esprit, 
beaucoup  de  justesse,  du  g6ut  sur  bien  des  choses;  mais  il'y  a  de  cer- 
tains articles  qui  sont  devenus  pour  lui  affaires^de  parti,  et  sur  lesqoels 
je  ne  iui  trouve  pas  le  sens  commun/  vol.  iy.  p.  265. 

This  is  reidly  fine  vrritiog;  but  we  are,  after.  aU,  not  disposed  to 
give  Madame  du  Deffand  so  much  credit  for  her  opinions  on  this 
^jec^  9s  they  may  appear  to.  Reserve;  because^  we  think,  they 
origioAU^  jcbiefly  from  a  spirit  of  party.  There  was  unquestiona- 
bly in  the  doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  his  satellites  enoii^  to  alarm  a 
judgneiit  so  sound  and  practical  as  diat  which  she  possessed ;  but 
die  truth  b,  that  for  some  time  previous  to  the  revolution  a  strong 
party  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to  the  jphilosophers.  It  was 
a  party  composed  of  the  majority  of  the  noblesse,  of  courtiers,  and 
of  p^nioners;*  cf  all  those,  m  a  word,  who  were  interested  in  die 
existence  of  public  abuses,  and  whom  ranjc  or  connections,  or 
wealth,  fumislied  with  motives  to  loyal^.  In  stsict  consistentj 
with  the  enlightened  principles  by  which  the  members  of  that  par^ 
were  actuated,  they  anximisly  limited  hostilities  to  the  politicat 
heresies  of  the  encyclopedists.  In  the  rcligioas,  or  radier  the  anti** 
ffcUgious  tenets  of  that  sect,  they  not  only  acouiesced,  but  ac* 
<}uiesced  \Vith  the  Utmost  cordiality.  Deserting  tJie  altar,  thqr  ral- 
hed  round  the  throne ;  and  seem  to  have  imagmed  that  the  civih 
establishment  would  be  cheaply  saved  at  the  expense  of  the  eccle- 
siastical. In  the  war  of  extirpation  which  was  waged  against  the 
Christian  faith,  they  were  not  content  with  neutrality.  They  joined 
the  cry  of  die  assailants,  and  even  cheored  (hem  on  to  the  prey, 
under  the  vain  hope  of  luring  the  dogs  of  havock  from  the  spoils  of 
the  state  by  glutting  them  with  diose  of  the  church.  The  wisdom' 
of  this  conduct  has  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  event ;  but 
that  the  real  aristocratical  party  was  as  hostile  to  the  reHgioiu 
ereed  of  die  Christian  church  as  it  was  to  the  political  creed  of 
die  philosophers,  is  a  truth  established  by  the  internal  history  of 
France  during  the  last  century.  It  is  a  truth  also  of  which  various 
illustrations  are  supplied  hiy  these  letters.  Through  the  whole 
tenor  of  Madame  dki  Demand's  remarks  on  the  maxims  of  Voltaire, 
die  discriminaiion  to  which  we  have  aUuded  prevails;  and  though 
we  are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  identify  thq  oseonomista  widi  the  en^ 
eyclopediits,  it  is  to  the  same  etprit  ^  carp5*that  we  attribute  tba 
bitterness  »with  which  the  woman  who  echoea  back  the  impiedes 
of  Voltaire  <5alunmiaEte8  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  Turgot. 

As  Madame  du  Deflfand  lived  ra  the  mon  briHiant  cbrcle'in 

Paris,  she  hud  opportunities  to  judge  of  all  %e  persons  of  r^nk 

•*    '  - and" 
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'i9icrciiiir«cfer  filio  locked  to  Aat  metrop(Av$.  Her  tf^fimons  6rt 
these  ffistinguished  strangers,,  of  whom  the  greater  ti^^er  hav6 
wee  tliat  period  acquired,  by  means  more  or  less  creditable,  some 
celebrity^  fon^  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes. 
"  During  tfc  reigns  of  the  two  last  of  the  Bourbons,  France  was 
jMMiQttred  by  the  presence  of  several  royal  visitors.  Of  these  th^ 
^irst  in  order  was  the  King  of  Dennigrk,  Christian  the  Second. 
He  was  received  with  all  the  distioctious  of  majesty,  and  obtained 
considerable  popularity  both  with  the  king  and  the  people.  It  ap- 
pears bowever  that  the  pecdiarities  of  Ms  diapontion  were  even  at 
that  time  apt  t»  betray  themselves.  In  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  we  see  the  symptoms  of  that  constitutional  defect  which 
afterwards  led  to  more  serious  foIHes.  '     ■  ' 

*  Sa  majesle  Danoise  a  jet6  d'abord  tout  son  feu  ;  exceptc  (juclquei 
louauges  qu^il  donne  de  terns  en  terns  h.  Volt^iire  et  au  feu  pr^ident  de 
3i ontesquieu,  il  ne  dit  rien  qu  on  pufsse  r^peter ;  tous  les  eloges  qu'cii 
peiit  fiure  de  Idi  consistent  k  A'avoir  rien  dit,  ni  rien  fait  de  ridicule  et 
de  mal  ^  propos ;  il  est,  dit-on,  comme  une  figure  de  cire;  oo  eroiroit 
^'il  ne  vok  ni  n'entend ;  il  n'a  point  para  Sensible  a  aucone  des  tttes 
quHm  lui  &  donnies;  quand^  au  spectacle^  le  paiterre  applaudit,  il  bat 
des  mains.    A  Chantillyoq  repr^ota  le  Silpiei  racteui*  qui  ckanta* 

.  Voat  htJOB  Hoi,  jeuiKe  €i  ofaarmanty 
£t  vout  doutez  qu'on  vous  adore,  &c. 

<e  toufna  vers  lui.  Tout  le  monde  battit  des  mains,  et  li|i  avec  le^ 
itutres;  de^ik  o«  a  jug(  qu'il  6toit  unbecille.  Je  suspends  mon  juge* 
BMnt,  je  crw  que  c'est,  un  enfant  fatig^^  ennuye  et  etpurdi  de  tout  c^ 
l^on  lui  fitk  voir.et  eptepdre,  11  part  apr^  demain,  et  j'esp^re  que 
nous  n'en  entejidrons  plus  parler.  II  y  auroit  de  quoi  faire  des  volumes 
des  vers  qu'on  a  faits  pour  lui,  tous  plus  plats  et  plus  mauvais  les  uns 
>que  les  autres.'  vol.  i.  pp.  277 — 8« 

Christian  was  followed,  after  a  long  interval,  by  a  genius  of  a 
I^lg^r  order,  Gustavus  the  Third  of  .Sweden.  On  the  graces  and 
amiable  qualities  of  this  monarch,  w  hose  unconquerable  spirit  made 
him  al  one  time  the  hope  of  Europe,  Madame  du  Deffand  enlarges 
with  much  warmth  of  praise.  To  these  sovereigns  succeeded  the 
£mperor  Joseph,  who  was  equally  admired  and  caressed. 

'  On  ne  parle  ici  que  de  rempereur.  Le  hazard  me  I'd  fait  voir,  je 
90upai  Lundi  passe  cbez  les  Necker;  j'y^arriyai  h.  neufheureset  deraie, 
Tempereur  y  etoit  depuis  sept  heures  un  quart,  il  avoit  6t6  avec  M, 
Necker  environ  deux  heures,  apr^s  le^ueltems  il  passa  chez  Madame 
Necker  qui  avoh  chez  elle  MM.  Gibbon,  I'Abbe  de  Boismont,*  Mar- 
nUmteit  le  Roi  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  notre  ami  Schowale& 
Quand  j'entrai  dans  la  chambre,  il  vint  au-devant  de  moi,  et  dit  k  M. 
Keeker,  presentez-moi ;  je  fis  une  profonde  reverence,  on  me  conduisit 

*  '  A  mxn  of  letters,  whose  pulpit  elo^aencc  displeased  from  the  aifectsUon  of  his 
ftyle.'  .  • 

a  mon 
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Mt  Utters  (jfibiiiAf^1)9St^^M'  Mjk.^, 

hwm  famtowil;  FMiperaar  youkglii^  fM^^  M  indMHitme  m^ 
dm»  el  me  vojant  im  saci  qoBad^ioe  dit;  Vous  &ites  des  Dceuds. — Je 
ne  puis  iaire  auUc.  cliote.--CeU  n'empftche  pas  de  penser. — Kon,  (^ 
surtout  aujourd'hui  que  vous  donncs  taut  It  penser. — II  resta  jusqu'a 
dix  heures  un  quart ;  il  sail  tr^biea  notre  laague,  U  parle  &cilemeiit 
ct  bien;  i\  est  d'une  simplici^  chahnante;  il  est  surpris  qu'on  s'eu 
(tonne;  il  dit  que  T^tat  naturel  n'est  pas  d'etre  roi,  mais  d'toe  faomme. 
II  n'y  a  lien  qu  li  ne  veuille  voir  et  codnottre;  il  aura  tout  vu  et  coanu» 
except^  Ja  sociit^  pour  laquelle  le  terns  lui  man^,  ayant  partagfe  ce> 
lui^qtill  doit  passer  id  en  deux  emplois,  de  euneux  •(  de  courtisMii 
U  i;vott}  6«fe  le  Jeodi  pi^cMent  k  Faorf^mie  det  aciew^ep;  j^  crois  vpup 
«n  avoir  rendu  anspte.  Ufut.avant-kftec^  Veodredip  4 1'Aci^femie  de* 
Bdtes  Lettrett  et  Uer  4  TAcad^ie  Fraofoise;  il  n'a  point  voulu  iaiie 
de  jaloux.  On  ignore  le  jour  de  son  depart;  je  crois  que  ce  sera  bien- 
t6t.    Setsttcc^ici  ont6t6  fort  grands;  mais  comme  il  n'a  distingug 

Krsonne^  ceux  qui  pr6tendent  k  T^tre  commencent  k  foiblif  snr  sea 
yuinges/    Letien,  vol.  iii.  pp.  26l,  262. 

It  would  gratify  us  to  enrich  our  PNSI^  ^^  ^  gr^t^  vane^  of 
|}ie  happy  portraits  which  perpetually  start  up.  lender  the  pea  dT 
Madame  du  Defiand;  but  we  must  conteoit  ourselves  with  aelecfc* 
log  only  a  few  specimens,  which  yet  shew  the  touch  of  a  master. 

-The  charaetei;  of  Neclcer  is  admirable^ — 

*  lis  (M.  and  Madame  Necker)  ne  vous  plaisent  pas  beaucoiq),  je  ie 
vois  bieh ;  tons  les  deux  ont  de  Tesprity  mais  surtout  lliomme ;  ie  con- 
viens  qu'il  lui  man(|ue  cependant  une  des  quality  oui  rend  le  plus 
agr^ble,  une  certame  facility  qui  donne  pour  ainsi  dire  de  Tesprit  it 
ceux  avec  qui  Ton  cause;  il  n'aide  points  d^velopper  ce  que  foa 
pense,  et  Ton  est  plus  bite  avec  lui  que  Ton  ne  Test  toot  seul«  ou  avee 
d'autres.'    Letters^  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

*  Nothing'  (as  the  editor  has  well  observed) '  can  be  more  acca* 
lato.  nor  better  defined  than  this  account  of  MV  Necker  in  society/ 

Two  of  our  illustrious  compatriots  are  thus  depicted,  tliat  a 
suspicion  so  unworthy  as  that  which  is  thrown  out  at  the  close  of 
this  extract  should  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  Madame 
du  DefFand,  is  extraordinary;  and  may  peihaps  lead  to  no  favour- 
able idea  of  the  best  society  in  Paris. 

*  Le  Fox  oempCtt  vous  voir.  Dites-lui  que  je  vous  ai  ^rit  b^ucpup 
de  bien  de  lui.  £n  eflet  j'en  pense  k  de  certains  ^gards,  il  n*a  pas  un 
n^uvais  cqeur,  mais  il  n'a  nuUe  esp^e  de  principes^  et  il  regarde  en 
jpiti6.  tons  c^ux  qui  en  ont;  je  ne  cpmprends  pas  quels  sont  ses  prcyets 
j)our  Vavenir,  il  ne  s'embarrasse  pas  du  lendemain.  La  plus  extreme 
j)auvrete,  rimpossibilite  de  payer  ses  dettes,  tout  cela  ne  lui  fait  rien. 

*  Le  Fitzpatrick  parottroit  ^lus  raisonnable,  mais  leFox  assure  qu'^ 
/est  encore  plus  indifferent  aue  lui  sur  ces  deux  articles ;  cette  etrange 
s6curit6  les  el^ve^,  h  ce  qu  ils  croient,  au-dessus  de  tous  les  hommes. 
Ces  deux  personnages  4oivent  6tre  bien  dangereux  pour  toute  la  jeu* 
acsse,  lis  ont  bcaucoupjoue  ici>  surtoiit  le  Fitzpatrick;  il  a  beaucoup 
r    J  perdu. 
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je  netturoii  tolmtrBMer  ik  etbc,  ee  tMtdes  trat  •hMhimeiit  d&nuDg6«t^ 
^taam  e^tamM  de  retbnr ;  jen^auroit  jtrntis  cin^  si  je  ne  ravmco»> 
BU  par  aicH-taitmey  qtill  lAt  y  i^voir  dec  tAtet  comme  les  levirsw  /ai 
Irien  qodcme  inqtuitude  de  confier  cette  lettre  au  Fox;  i^l  av^t  la  cu« 
rioBite  de  rovvrir,  il  deiiendroit  mon  ennemi ;  mais  je  ne  puis  me  per* 
iuader  qu^  M)it  capable  de  cette  infid^liti/    Letteri,  vol.  iii.  pp.  219» 

tsto. 

Voltaire. ¥«•  one  of  Madame  du  DeffinMTs  oldest  conre8po»» 
fbirts.  The  hgi  iFolnaw  of  tba  new  ooUedioa  covsUu  almpet  eiar 
tirely  of  lett«#t•lnfl^aad•OMe€Miolltpartieylari  relelingtD  his 
cottdbet  and  temper  are  diafreHMl  in  tfa6  otfier  letters  of  £at  eok^ 
lection.  It  i^  the  fate  ^f  ti^  n&pHmr  ttan,  as  it  was  of  Us  patra 
and  rival  the  King  of  Prusna^  become  less  amiable  as  he  is  bet^ 
ter  kuoMnn.  Since  his  deaths  varioos  publications  have  a[}peared  of 
die  private  writii^  of  his  contemporaiies ;  and  they  have  invariably 
tended  to  tfarovv  a  AsAe  on  his  name.  It  b  not  merely  that  he  U 
proved  to  have  be«i  without  principle  or  sensibility, — ^for  on  these 

C»int8  there  has  Ions  been  but  one  opinion, — but  he  is  proved  to 
ve  been  completely  destitute  of  that  elevation  of  spirit,  whjch^ 
diough  nearly  allied  to  feelim;  and  piindple,  sometimes  survives 
Ae  absence  of  bodi.  We  beueve.  indeed,  that  a  reverence  for  it- 
self is  no  less  the  criterion  than  it  assuredly  is  one  of  die  orerp^ 
tives  of  true  genius.  But  the  base  chicanei^  to  which  Voltaire 
habitually  ftooped  for  the  purpose  of  gratifymg  his  vanity  or  his 
yeoge^mce,  d^rades  him,  if  possible,  still  more  from  the  highest 
ranks  of  intewct^  than  it  does  from  the  level  of  vulgar  honesty* 
Some  amusii^  illustrations  of  this  part  of  his  disposition  may.be 
found  in  the  memoirs  of  his  friend  Marmontel;  and  not  a  few  will 
occur  to  thpse  who  recollect  the  story  of  his  memorable  residence' 
1^  tbO'  cpurt  of  Prussia*.  The  volumes  before  us  furnish  some  of 
tibe  same Jcind,  of.  which  we  shall  produce  one  in  the, words  of  Ma- 
dame du  Deffiiod;  premising,  however,  that  the  prudent  Henault 
was,  at  dw  period  in  question,  above  eighty  years  of  age,  that  Vol« 
fkire  professed  a  friendship  for  him  and  occasionally  corresponded 
lifdi'Um  in'termi  of  cordialky ;'  and  that,  independent  of  the  natu* 
^  ^V^^^^  ^^  ^  phJlosophefr,  no  motive  can  be  awigned  for 
the  attack  here  described,  excepting  ra^  at'  a  very  doqaent  thoiq^ 
respectful  remonstrance  which  the  president  had  some  lime  before 
addressed  to  him  on  his  atheistical  principles.  Ev^  if  tfie  acctt* 
ftation  brought  against  him  should  be  unfounded ;  still  its  haviiq; 
been  defaiM,  and  implicitly  bebeved  by  one  of  his  warmest  admi* 
mrs,  if  a  Suit  wcNthy  of  notice* 

'  Je  ne  crois  pat  vous  avoir  coot^  un  fait  asses  singalier;  il  parut, 
11  y  a  un  an  ou  deux,  une  tie  d'Henri-l\^  par  M.  de  Bari.    II  y  a  en- 
viron 
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)e  dcb*^  qui  ^  pour  litre :  £x^tmm.de  /(i  iMpcfle/fe  iii^je^^e  i;(fnn  IJ^« 
4eM.de  Bu/i^par  k  Margm$  dc  B.^..  U  y  a^aas  q^i^  broqii^ifi^  unt- 
critique  entire  et  sanglante  de  la  d^rpDologie  c^  Presideni;  nous  avons 
etc  occMpe6  pendant  quatre  mois  k  emp6cher  qull  en  eut  coDooissance; 
je  me  tisameiKir  un  M.  CastillonDe  qui  travailie  au  journal  encyclope- 
4ique,  pour  obtenir  de  lui  de  ne  point  fiairel'ex trait  de  ce  petit  ouvrage; 
il  me  fe  promit  et  m'a  tenu  parole.  II  y  a  six-  semaines  oa  delix  moi» 
que  le  President  refojt  une  lettre  de  Voltaire  qui  lat  parte  de  cette 
brochure  et  Un  transcrit  Tarticlequi  lereganle^  et  rni  autre  qu'on  peut 
appKqUer  k  une  personne  bi«ii  oofwid^rablai  Notts  iftmeaten  dmcoa^ 
cert^;  le  President  do  f«t  paint  aun  Hoable  q^t  naw  rjiypiilnndwwa, 
11  fit  une  ripoiwa  fcM-tsage;  Voltaire  lui  a  lActii  tiota  Jattreademua  cetta 
premiere;  il  veut  absoLumeat  qu'il  repoode,  et  cpmnie  le  Preaideat 
persiste  k  ne  le  vouloir  pas,  il  lui  ofire  de  repondre  pour  lui ;  le  Pr^ 
dent  y  consent  pourvu  que  Voltaire  y  mette  sion  nora,  Voltaire  luLa 
d'abord  dit  qu'il  croyoit  que  Tauteur  de  cette  cntique  '^toit  la  Beau- 
melle;  depuis  il  lui  a  dit  que  c'ctoit  un  Marquis  de  Belestad,  lequcl 
ne  sait  ni  lire  ni  Gcrire ;  ce  n'en  ni  Tun  ni  Taotre,  on  en  est  s4r ;  raab 
savez-vous  qui  on  soupfonne  avec  juste  raison  ?  Volurire,  ooi,  Voltaire 
hii-m6me.  C'est  de  oda  qu'on  peut  dire,  cela  est  inejfiMe.  Oh  !  teus 
les  hommes  sont  fons  ou  mMlans,  et  le  plus  grand  nomkre  esl  i'uft  eC 
Fautre.'  ^'buters^  vok  i,  p.  274»  276. 

We  tnight  extend  this  part  of  our  subject  by  citing  some  ob- 
kervatioas,  M'hich,  for  justness  of  diought  ami  knowledge  of  Ae 
world,  'de8er%e  to  be  enroHed  amoi^  die  maxnns  of  the  most 
practised  observers  of  mankind :  and  to  diem  mi^t  be  added  spe- 
cimens of  playfulness  of  wit  and  natural  pleasantry;  but  we  prefer 
giving  admission  to  the  following  example  of  inimitable  nnhneti. 

*  Je  pense  qiielquefois  au  Wnre  d'esprit  que  la  nature  m*a  donnc, 
Car  Tart  n*y  a  rien  ajoute,  et  Te  nombre  de  mes  ann^  n'est  pas  assure- 
ment  celui  de  mes  connoissances.  Jc  pense  quelquefbis  dans  mes  in- 
tomnies  aux  difierens  jugemens  que  Ton  porte  de  moi;  ils  sont  presooe 
tous,  faux ;  vous*m^rae  vous  vous  y  trompes ;  tout  ce  que  je  conciui 
sur  mon  sujet,  c*est  que  j'aurai  men6  une  vie  bien  inutile,  bien  po^riley 
«c  que  ce  WbuAt  pas  la  pane  de  me  &ire  vine  aaasi  leng  teaH ;  il  y  a 
cependaut  un  nombre  de  g^is  qui  lae  croient  beaucoup  d'eipnt,  et  ceoK 
Ik  en  ont  ti  peu,  qu'ils  loueroient  et  approuverotent  tout  oa  que  je 
{KHirrois  dire  de  b^te  et  d  absurde.'  vol.  iii,  p.  37.2* 

Having  pointed  out  to  our  readers  the  more  agreeable  tndts  af 
M^d.  du  DeffimdV  character,  we  are  now  called  to  tbe  teas  wel« 
come  task  of  exemplifying  some  of  its  deformities.  Ilie  letton 
before  us  may  be  said  to  lay  open  not  only  die  mind,  but^  in  want 
aensor  die  very  mamiars  of  their  audior.  It  u  ea^  to  peKctve^ 
that  with  elegance  and  good  breeding  she  united  no  small  portun 
of  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  That  she  should  possess  the  r^ae* 
ment  which  springs  fn>m  purity  of  principla,  was  not  indeed  to  be 

expected; 
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vqp^otod;  bwt  bis-atoigwliil  aw|»niiMg»  Mil'llie  oartUsiMioii  <af 
•exin^prestDtinfllineeeshmciw.ourfiarpr^  penoadas* 

tiagmhed  ia  geneni  by  nicety  and  tmd^of  taot^ .  ahlMild  yet  have 
Ibad  taste  enough  to  be  indelicate  and  profane.  Mr.  Walpok  baa 
reinarked  tbat  '  she  never  affected  scepticism ;'  and  it  is  true  that 
in  her  correspondence  with  him  sheis  peciiUaily  guarded,  and  cott<\ 
tents  herself  with  a  few  fiicetkms  allusions  to  the  .Cbristiim  reli^ 
gion;  but  itt-her  letters  to  the  wits  and  phik>9ophers  af  her  owa 
cdutttryy  it  is  in  vain  to  search  for  the  same  .moderatioi^  With 
tbeae  gentleaaen  she  evidently  piqu^  herself  on  her  frer4atn>flnom 
prgudicey  and  labours  to  impress  than  with  a  coomotiott  of  tka 
aoimdaess  of  her  infidelity.  Still,  however^  we  iMst-  4o  her  Iha 
justice  to  say  that  she  is  never  so  nnich  below  herself  as  at  those 
times  when  she  endeavours  to  be  bumouious  on  sacred  )opicsv 
We  do  not  think  ourselves  obliged  to  produce  any  specim^naof  bar 
efforts  in  this  department  of  wit ;  neither  ave  w^e  tempted  toenlaiiga 
on  the  extreme  grossness  which  disgraces  some  parts  of .  her  coirre* 
jpondenoe.  It  may  not  however  be  without  Wiiusement  to  men- 
iion  dial  among  her  many  titles  |o  fame,  she  possessed  that  of  being 
M  gaurifmnde.  The  cautions  of  her  friends  against  a  vice>  which  in 
her  debilitated  condition  was  immediately  foUewed  by  its.pmHsb» 
snem,  were  numerous,  and -as  it  nsigbt  have  been  expeolad  meffec* 
tual*  Her  health  appears  to  haive  suffered  materially  ill  .qons«r 
4|uence  of  this  strange  and  unfeminine  propensity.  luione  of  her 
letters  to^.the  Presided  Henault  she  informs  him — 

^  Ceseanx  r^eUement  me  feront  da  bien.  Je  crains  seUleioeat  da 
trap  manger;  j*ai  toujours  un  tr^*p«iQd  appetite  et  c'est  lUrtout  la 
b«euf  aae.  j*aime;  je  ne  sagrais  souf^Vir  les  puulardes  et  les  pouiels :.  le 
hceuf,  le  moi^ton,  vgilk  ce  mii  me  paruit  delicieux.  Aujourd*bili  j^ 
craignais  d  avoir  trop  mango^  et  je  me  sens  I'estoinac  tr^-dcgage;  c^ 
qui  ach^ve  de  me  d^terniiner  de  prendre  demain  nia  medicine  qui  ue 
sera  que  de  deux  onccs  de  manne/  tome  iii,  p.  107. 

And.  again,  .  « 

•  '  Mes  mnts  na  aoat  pas  trap  bonnes^  et  je  crois  que  e'est  que  je 
flsmfe-nn  neu  trop:  bier  je  tne  suk  rettanch^  le  bcenf,  aujourdlitti  je 
compte  reformer  ia  quantite  de  pain/  tome  iii>  p.  1^6. 

This  is  not,  we  believe,  a  common  topic  for  billia$-^oux;  at  least 
«n  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Wehave  in  a  preceding  page  expressed  an  opinion  thatthe  love 
of  trudi  which  Mad.  du  Deffand  affected,  and  did  in  veality  po»> 
Mas,  was  yet  msderthe  in^ueoce  of  a  more  powerful  passion — that 
^  vmity.  We  do  not,  as  a  proof  of-  this  remark,  insist  on  the 
Ibtteiy  with  which  she  overwhelms  her  correapondents.  The  ge- 
nefal  undentanding  of  society  has  so  well  adjusted  the  real  value  of 
language,  that  expressions  of  politeness,  and  evc^p  of  affection  may 

be 
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ttnceriey;  Bltlio«g|i  diere  ttiU  f«miia  toiM  forniB  of  tpe^di  i^^ 
lure  too  8»cred  fct^pAf  applkstwn,  and  ividdi  no  mind  of  feeKfet 
iroutd  condescend  to  kacknqr  m  termt  of  nntaeaniag  coni|^inieBt; 
As  flattery  has  acquired  a  aort  of  nieacriptmcnnrency  ia  tbe  knii- 
course  of  die  ifMur  «priti  of  lK»msaBeS|  we  have  cerd^ 
to  qaarrel  wkh  it  in  tbe  present  instanoe*  But  our  objection  to 
Mad.'du  B^Auid  is,  that  whenever  it  suits  her  widies,  she  can  Iqr 
aside  her  franknesB,  and  stoop  to  disginise  or  misi^resoitation. 
Her  ceinduct  towards  Vcdtaire,  for  examine,  AmiisheB  mone  than 
one  instance  of  such  dnpiicity.  She  had  many  opportmntiea  of 
knowing  his  diaracter;  Mid  it  i^ipears  diat  ahe  estimated  Una 
l^reMyaoenratelyaccordtQg  tohiadaerfB.  Yet  his  iqpprobacion  was 
mdispensahie  to  every  candidste  for  notoriety.  Sh»  was  therefore 
nnxioiii  Id  be  in  his  good^graoes;  and  secored  his  patrom^e  by 
nnweaiied  adoktion  and  by  a  resolnte  sacrifice  of  her  fiifonrite 


in  her  letters  to  the  philosopher  of  Femey  she  exhausts  eveiy 
lerm  of  endearment  and  admiranon.  She  assures  him  that  he  is  the 
only  writer  and  philosopher  of  genius  of  the  age;  that  her  aftc^ 
tion  for  hint  is  extreme;  that  she  is  his  oldest  aari  most  attached 
friend;  ihft  she  desires  coiy  to  embrace  Imn  md  to  pass  her  last 
days m  ms  society*  Of  theseendiusiaslie 'expresHons^  Which  vrane 
r^aid  by  corresponding  Sdkens  of  benevokoce^  die  sinceri^  n»^ 
be  ascertained  bjadfeiSng  to  die  drcumstaneey  dmtwhen  Vohmre 
came  to  Parisy  these  devoted  friends  had  only  three  mtendews;  and 
that  his  death  b  dnia  incidentally  noticed  at  the  close  of  a  long  letter. 

^  Vraiment  j'oublioit  un  fait  important,  c'est  <|^ue  Voltaire  est  mort» 
on  ne  sait  ni  Theure,  ni  le  jour,  il  y  en  a  qui  disent  que  ce  fbt  biert 
d^autres  avant-hier.  L'obscurite  qull  y  a  tur  cet  ^v^eaient  vient,  a 
ce  qu'on  dit,  que  Poo  ne  sait  ce  que  Ton  fera  de  soii  corps ;  le  Cnr^  de 
St.  Sulpioe  ne  vent  point  le  recevoir;  renverra-t-on  ^  Ferncy?  II  est 
excommuni^  par  rEvtque  dans  le  dioc^  duquel  est  Femey.  II  est 
laort  d'uB  exc^  d*opium  qu'ii  a  pris  pour  calmer  k$>  doul^irs  de  sa 
stranguria,  et  j'^^tenMs  d'ua  exe^  de  glaiiie^  qui.aHnpaaoeQftm 
foiUe  machiae.'  voL  iii^  p.3d6p 

On  a  comparison  of  her  letters  to  Voltaire  with  diose  to  Mr. 
Walpole,  we  are  struck  with  some  curious  dbcrepMicies  of  opinion 
on  the  same  topics.  To  Walpole  she  always  wrote  with  sincerity ; 
po  Voltaire  often  with  finesse  and  management. 

In  *e  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole,  M.  Turgot  is  «  un  fou,'  *  anssi 
extravagant  et  pr^somptueux  qu'il  est  possible  de  Ffctre;*  *  denni 
de  Imui^res ;'  <  un  bomme  qui  n'a  pas  le  sens  commun,  qui  ne  voj^ 
4int  pas  plus  loiu  que  son  nez,  croit  tout  voir^  tout  comprendref 
'  d'un  orgneil  H  d'un  dedain  i  (hire,  rire;'  ^  un  30t  mnmal.*    Te 
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Tobitni  4ie uartpp^wmug^  becMoes  '  on  biwne  d'esptit^  nmi^ 
qui  n'est  pas  absoUiqaent  de  voire  geure/ 

Of  ibe  '  Laws  of  Mino$/  a  play  written  by  Voltaire  ia  bis  old 
j^e,  she  says  to  Mr.  Walpole : 

*  Uier  au  soir  j'cus  assez  de  monde  h.  souper;  le  Kain^^  la  pri^re 
(|e  Voltaire,  vint  nous  iaire  k  lecture  des  U>i;c  de  Minos.  Ah !  je  fits 
bleu  condrmGe  que  la  vieiliesse  ne  fait  que  des  eH'orts  impuissans ;  le 
tems  de  {)roduire  est  passe,  il  nc  faut  pluspenser  ^  augmenter  sa  repu- 
tation, et  pour  ne  la  point  diminuer,  il  pe  faut  plus  faire  parler  desoi* 
Je  suis  bien  "tr«)nipce  si  cette  piece  a  le  moindre  succes ;  il  y  a  cepen- 
daiTl  quelques  beaux  vers.  Dis  qu*elle  sera  imprimee  je  vour  Tenver- 
rai.  On  ne  peut  refuser  k  Voltaire  la  curiosit6  de  le  lire,  tant  pis 
pourlui  s^l  s'exposeii  la  critique.  Son  exemple  doit  servir  de  le9on 
iio»-s««iiement  aax  s«tis  k  talens,  mais  k  tout  le  monde  en  g^ti^ral.  On 
ne  doit  plus  dans  la  vieiliesse  pr^tendre  k  aucun  applaiidissement,  il 
fiiut  codsentir  k  ToubH,  et  le  consentement  qn'on  y  donne  de  bonhe 
frioe  peut  du  moins  tnettre  k  Tabri  dii  m^pris/  vol.  ii,  pp.  378,  379; 

To  Voltaire  she  observes  on  the  same  production. 

*  J'ai  tout  entendu,  mon  cher  Voltaire,  et  je  vous  en  dois  des  remer- 
cimens  infinis.  Je  doute  que  les  morts  soient  aussi  contens  de  vous 
que  le  sont  les  vivans.  Horace  rougira  (si  tant  est  nue  les  ombres  rou- 
gis^m)  de  se  voir  surpasii^,  et  Minos  de  se  voir  si  bien  juge,  et  d'etre 
forc^  d'avouer  qu  il  devroit  subir  les  punitions  auxquelles  il  condamne 
des  gens  moins  coupables  que  lui.  Asterie  est  tnk-interessante.  J^ 
Boi  r^resente  tres-bien  Octave  III ;  c'est  en  faire  un  grand  ^loge. 
Sans  doute  j'aime  ce  Gustave,  j'ai  eu  \e  bonheur^de  le  connpitre  pen- 
dant son  sejour  ici.  Je  puis  vous  assurer  qu'il  est  aussi  aimable  dans 
ra8ociet6,  qu'il  est  grand  et  respectable  k  la  t^te  de  la  chose  publique. 
C'est  le  heros  que  vous  devez  celebrer  et  peindre ;  il  n'y  aura  point 
d'ombre  au  tableau.'  vol.  W,  pages  19O,  191« 

After  diese  remarks  A\e  gravely  adds, 

*  En  verity,"  mon  cher  Voltaire,  vous  n'avez  que  trcnte  ans.  Si  c'est 
gr&ce  k  qui  vous  savez,  que  vous  ne  vieillissez  pas,  vous  verifiez  bien  le 
proverbe:  oignez  vilain,  SfC.  ^c/  vol.  iv;  page  I91. 

And  again- — 
*  CcMes  done  d'icrire,  si  vous  voulez  nous  persuader  que  c'est  votre  &ge 
qui  vous  emp^he  de  venir ;  vous  avez  quarante  ans  moins  que  moi,  et 
jai  bien  6t6  cette  ann^e  k  Chanteloup.  Quand  Time  est  aussi  jeune 
que  Test  la  v6tre,  le  corps  s'en  ressent;  vous  n'avez  aucune  incommo- 
flit^  positive-'  vol.  iv,  page  191. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  example  of  her  complaisance  occurs 
IQ  respect  to  the  letters  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  passed  be* 
twera  Mr.  Walpole  and  Voltaire  on  the  comparative  merits  of  tlie 
French  and  English  drama.  Voltaire  was  anxious  to  draw  out 
this  correspondenqe  into  a  regular  controversy ;  a  design  wliich 
was  successfully  eluded  by  his  antagonist.     Madame  du  DeSand 
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514  Ijetten  cf  If «d.  da  Deffind,  8^c*  Ma  t, 

was  perfectly  aware  thftt  Mr.  Walpole,  aldMMigli  be  bad  dedaied 
any  m^er  wcussion,  remained  unihekea  in  lus  opioioas;  yet  m 
noticii^  one  of  the  letters  written  by  Voltaire  on  this  occasioD,  aba 
thus  comi^inients  away  the  good  sense  and  critkai  sagacity  <rf  bar 
bestfnend. 

*  Ah !  Tai  Un  th^e  pour  Tons  totre ;  Vai  entre  met  maifK  la  co^ 
de  votie  lettre  k  M.  Walpole.  C'est  on  cbel<l'oeavre  de  godt,  de  boa 
sens,  dVsprity  d'eloqaence,  de  politesse*  etc.  etc*  Je  ne  suis  pas  ktaa^ 
nie  des  revolutions  que  vous  iaitas  dans  tout  les  etprits.  Je  ne  voos 
parlerai  plus  de  la  Bletteries  j'aurois  voulu  que  vous  n'en  eussies  pas 
parl^.     Quel  mal  peu(-il  vous  feire  ? 

Ne  ministre  du  Dicu  qu'en  ce  temple  on  adore, 
Vous  en  fttei  €|uitte  k  hon  marchi;  ah !  qu'il  yous  seruit  aise  do  me- 
priser  vos  critiques,  qU*esi*ce  qui  les  icoute  ? 

*  Je  suis  au  corable  de  na  joie,  je  viens  de  recevoir  pour  bouquet  d# 
ma  fite  les  sept  premien  volumes  de  votre  4enu^re  edition ;  je  m'en 
suis  fait  lire  les  tables.  Tous  vos  ouvrages  seront-ils  compris  dans  la 
suited  Je  ne  veux  que  cette  seole  lecture,  et  le  Journal  Encyclopfidi- 
<jue,  pour  avoir  comioissance  des  autfes  livres,  bien  d^temiin^  k  n^ 
hre  aucun  enti^rement.  Cest  Mad.  de  Lnxembonrg  qui  m'a  fut  re' 
beau  pciseot ;  je  ne  vois,  je  a'aime  que  cenx  qui  vous  adaurent.  .  M* 
de  Walpole  est  bien  convert! ;  il  faut  lui  paidonner  ses  erreurs  pass^ 
L'orgueil  national  est  grand  dans  les  Anslois,  ils  ont  de  la  peine  i  noui 
accorder  la  superiority  dans  1^  chpses  de  goAt,  tandis  que  sans  vous^ 
nous  reconnoitrions  en  eux  toute  supiriorite  dans  les  clioses  de  raison- 
neraent/  vol.  iv,  pagp  99  to  101. 

On  die  expression  '  bieu  conv^rii^  Mr.  Walpole  veiy  good  n%> 
liyu^y  observes  ii^  a  note, 

'  L'amitie  de  Mad.  du  Deffiuid  pom  moi  lui  dictoit  cetia  tatpceauoub 
qu*assur6ment  je  n'ai  jamais  autonsce.  J^avois  rompu  tout  con^nerce 
avec  Voltaire,  indign6  de  ses  mensongcs  et  de  ses  bassesses.'  v.  iv,  p.  IQQ. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  feature^  however,  of  Madame  du  Deffand'i 
nind,  is  her  want  of  feeling*  The  impression  which  qaimot  fail 
to  be  produced  by  her  own  represetitations  corresponds  with  the 
terms  m  which  she  is  described  by  La  Harpe :  *  Jl  fitoit  difficilo 
d'avoir  moins  de  sensibility  el  plus  d'egolsme.* 

In  the  choice  of  her  friends  she  was  influenced  entirely  by  o^ 
price ;  and  during  the  crisis  of  her  friendsiiip  the  powers  of  lan- 
guage seemed  to  sink  under  its  vehemence.  Yet  It  required  no 
extraordinar}'  ^vent  to  convert  these  transports  of  love  into  bitter 
resentment.  The  most  trivial  circumstance,  if  it  tended  to  eclipse 
her  pretensions,  or  to  thwart  her  reigning  pnssion,  effiiccd  Ac  at- 
tachment of  years,  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  nxQst  impl^^cablf 
tancour. 

At  9^  period  of  her  life,  she  felt  as  s^ccre  an  affection  for 
Mademoiselle  Le9piuasS4^  as  she  was  capable  of  eiitertaining.  Thej 
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marf^ed  tnd  separated ;  and  fr6ni  that  uionb^tot  tlier^  s^eml  to 
tav^  been  treasured  up  in  the  breast  of  Madame  du  Deffifiindy  k 
hatred  nvhicfa  even  the  sorrows  and  sufferinj^  of  iti  oMec^  had  no 
cha^in  fo  mitigate.  However  justfy  she  might  it  the  mst  iiflst^tic^ 
have  been  exasperated,  it  was  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  th^  death 
of  her  rival  might  have  restored  some  of  tho^e  first  impf^rioiis 
which  had  been  cast  into  shade  by  mutual  jealousy  and  aiicon- 
duct.  When  she  heard  of  that  event,  she  exclaitned,  ai^ordiA^  to 
La  Harpe,  *  elle  aurait  bien  d&  mourir  quinze  ans  plut6t;  j€  tratl- 
tais  pas  perdu  d'Alembert.'  The  manner  in  which  ^e  announce 
it  to  Mr.  Walpole  is  in  the  same  cast. 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse  est  morte  cette  nuit,  k  deux  heures 
apr^  roinait,  9'auroit  6t6  pour  moi  autrefois  un  6v6nement,  aujourd'hui 
ce  h*est  rien  du  tout.'  vol.  iii,  page  149- 

^rom  this  time  Madame  du  Deffand  never  alludes  to  her  with** 
•ut  some  expression  of  contempt  or  anger ;  generally  stiling  her 
'  Ja  demoiselle,'  or  '  la  muse  de  I'encydop^die/  It  b  well  known 
ifaat  the  aihilodopbers  w^re  involved  in  the  ^arrid  between  these 
kidiea.  To  the  infinale  oiortificatioii  of  Madame  du  Defiand,  her 
two  princtpal  firienday  the  Premd^it  Heaaolt  and  D'Alonbert^ 
wstrauy  eapOttsad  the  eauae  of  Mademoiselle  Lespinaaie.  This 
preference  she  never  forgave.  Marmontel  relates,  that,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  rupture,  she  imperiously  proposed  to  D'Alembert  the 
alternative  of  breaking  with  Mademoiselle' Lespinasse  or  with  her- 
self. He^  without  b^tation,  rested  himself  ft>  hb  young  friend ; 
and  flKiitTed,  by  that  act,  the  inexorable  hatred  of  her  whom  he 
had  f[Uitted;  a  hatred  which,  among  various  efforts  of  ven^eancei 
vettted  i^f  in  sarcastic  criticisms  on  his  style  aa  an  author. 

Tbe  Presid^^t  H^nault  bad  been  for  many  years  the  favoured 
lover  of  Madame  du  Deffand ;  but  he  too  was,  in  evil  hour,  se- 
duced by  the  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  L^inasse ;  and  evctt 
proceeded  to  request  her  hand  in  mSuria^.  Tliis  conduct,  as  it  • 
might  have  been  expected,  excited  the  indignation  while  it  cooled 
the  affection  of  his  former  mistress;  and  subsequently  to  this  pe- 
riody  the  in(«rcouree  between  the  lovers  appears  to  have  been  of  n 
temper  well  adapted  to  the  great  age  of  the  respective  partiea. 
Hia  deadi  ia  thoa  recorded—-  ^ 

'  Le  PrMdent  mourut  hier  k  sept  heures  du  aaa^  je  Tavols  jug$  k 
rigsaiu'  d^  le  Mercredi;  il  n'avoit  ce  joi»'-liL,  m  n*tt  en  depuis  ni 
soufirancat  m  eonnoissance,  jamus  jfin  n'a  i^  plus  douce,  ils'est  gteiot^ 
J'avois  tant  de  preuves  de  son  peu  d'aonti^  que  je  crois  n'avoir  perdu 
qu'ane  coauoissance ;  cependaot,  comme  cette  coonoiioance  ^toit  Ibrt 
ancienDe,  et  que  tout  le  tnonde  nous  croyoit  iutimes  (excepte  peu  d^ 
nexsonnes  qui  aavent  quelques-uns  dessujets  dont  j'avois  k  me  plaindre.^ 
}•  recoil  des  compliinens  d^toutepart/  Letftr$f  vol.  ii,  p.  i09y  110. 
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.  Tbe  only  person  of  ber  owii  nation  Mrhom,  after  ma^y  ycarrof 
intimacy >  she  did  not  dismiss  from  her  regard,  was  Mr.  Pootdt 
Veyle ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  merit  of  this  sii^Ie  excep- 
tion is  not  a  little  abated  by  the  character  of  the  man  in  whoea 
behalf  it  was  made.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  being  less  amiabif 
or  less  respectable  than  Mr.  Pont  de  Veyle.  We  cannot  afford 
room  for  tbe  description  v\bich  Mr,  Walpok  has  given  of  biis) 
but  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  with  many  singulaiities  and  much 
talent,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  indifference  and  his  want 
of  sensibility.  The  President  Henault. describes  him  as  one  'qui 
s'amuse  du  tout  et  n'uime  rien.'  This  gentleman  however  was  to 
die.da>'of  his  death  the  companion  of  Madame  du  Deffand.  lo 
the  '  Notice  Histoii(|ue,'  prefixed  to  the  '  Correspondance  infe- 
dite,'  a  dialop.ue  is  given  which  sufficiently  paints  the  two  friends. 

/  Pont'fle-P'eylej  lui  dit-ellc  iin  jour,  dqyuisqvenous  sonuues  omts,  U 
$Ly  a  jamais  eu  vn  wuage  dans  not  re  liaison, — Non^  madamc-^^IPed'U 
pas parce  que  nous  nenuus  avftvtis  gueresplus  fun  quel* autre f — Cela  peaf 
kisn  itrc^  nrndanteJ  page  xvi. 

Imn^difiteiy  after  die  death  of  this  attached  friend,  Madame  da 
Deffand  went  to  a  large  anstnnbly ;  and  when  the  company  con- 
doled with  her  on  her  lo^ss^  she  replied,  helas !  il  est  mort  ce  soir 
ii  six  heures,  sans  cela  vou^  ne  mo  veiriez  pas  ici.  La  Harpe,  who 
assures  us  that  he  was  present  when  this  scene  took  place,  adds  'et 
«^lle  soupa  conimc  a  Non  ordiuaire)  c*est  k  dire  fort  biea^  car  die 
^ait  tr^s  gourmande.'  It  shoidd  be  observed  however  that  this 
anecdote  in  in  its  circunisttnire^  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  -ac- 
coimt  which  Madame  dK\  ])«^tVand  herself  gives  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pont  de  Veyle.  The  tern^s  in  wbiV^h  she  there  laments  this  mis- 
fortune, are  indeed  rat  he  r  more  impassioned  than  those  which  she 
commonly  employs  on  sucii  occasions;  yet  tbey  have  about  them 
a  coldness  and  an  air  of  dLsquisilion  wtiicfa  are  very  different  from 
the  tone  of  deep  snn^w.  We  siiould  willingly  insert  the  acconot 
we  allude  to  ;  but  picler  giving  our  readers  a  akeitcfa  of  the  stalt^ 
ol*  her  feelings  some  tlnie  alter  tlie  event  happened. 

'  *  J'ai  perdu  mon  dernier  Htni  eu  perdant  Pontclcveyfe,  il  n'^tolt  point 
Amiable*  j'eu  convlens,  mais  je  le  voyois  tous  les  jours;  il  6loitde  boa 
c«»nfteil,  je  lui  ktHs  iH;o«s«iire,  et  il  me  ^letoit  aussi.  Aiyouidliuj  ja 
ne  tiens  k  rien,  je  n'ai  que  ma  valeur  intrin«5<|ue,  et€*est  ^tre  redoitei 
moiuii  que  rieuJ  LtUcrs^  vol.  iii,  page  378. 

.  In  appreciating  tliis  part  of  Madame  du  D^Eind'a  cbander 
much  uuddubtcd)}  must  be  attributed  to  tbe  onginai  temperaaieBK 
of  her  mind.  She  was  constitutionally  selfiA  and  cold.  Bol  it 
appears  to  us,  that  tliis  habit  of  seliishness  was  made  inveterate  by 
ber  want  of  principle,  and  by  the  influence  of  tlie'  circumstances  oi 
vriiich  sho  was  plac^^d.     Defect  of  principle  i^  no  leas  (^tal  to  tbe 
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senflJtiTe,  'than  to  the  intellectual  parts  of  man.  The  heart  which 
has  never  been  taught  to  swell  at  some  high  motive,  will 
yield  to  ignoble  impulses.  Its  poivers  will  be  thus  enervated, 
while  its  propensities  are-  debased ;  and  habitual  debasement  (for 
fet  it  be  recollected  we*  do  not  speak  here  (rf  a  temporary  derelic- 
tion of  principle)  cannot  consist  with  die  indulgence  of  any  pro- 
found emotions.  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  our  nature,  which  has 
linited  the  higher  faculties  of  the  heart  and  the  understanding  by  so 
many  common  tics  ;  and  has  established  a  sympathy  between  that 
which  is  elevated  in  morals  and  that  \vhtch  is  energetic  in  passion. 

The  ill  effects,  however,  which  are  apt  to  result  from  an  absence 
of  principle,  may  yet,  as  daily  experience  proves,  be  counteracted 
by  the  operation  of  circumstances.  There  are  many  situations, 
which  habitually  invite  the  exercise  of  the  amiable  affections;  and 
in  which,  by  consequence,  those  affections,  even  uncontrouled  by 
any  decided  moral  mfluence,  may  be  maintained  in  purity  and 
vigour.  Thus  a  lifef  passed  in  retirement,  where  the  feelings  are 
not  broken  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  or  in  familiar  intercourse 
'rith  romantic  scenery,  or  in  the  bosom  of  domestic  happiness^ 
cannot  fiifl  under  every  supposition,  to  cherish  the  better  inclina- 
tions of  the  heart.  It  is  indeed  the  praise  of  the  doitiestic  relations, 
diat  they  have  the  power  not  only  to  protect  the  feelings  while  yet 
unsullied,  but  also  to  reclaim  them  when  vitiated,  and  to  revive 
them  when  weakened :  not  only  to  preserve  the  vestal  flame,  but, 
if  it  be  quenched,  to  rekindle  it  by  an  aetherial  influence.  In  this 
point  of  view  the  institution  of  marriage  is  peculiarly  striking,  be- 
cause it  tends  more  directly  than  any  other  cause,  to  concenter  and 
purify  the  affiections  if  deadened  by  vice,  or  frittered  away  by  frivo- 
ntjr.  It  calls  up  the  neglected  or  abused  energies  of  natin-e  ;  and 
winning  them  to  exertion  by  the  chann  of  attractions  whose  force' 
is  in  tenderness,  teaches  them  to  spread  and  Inxuriate  round  the 
drcle  of  the  domestic  duties.  It  acts  therefore  as  an  internar 
principle  of  renovation,  to  keep  society  from  rapid  degeneracy. 
Operating,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  by  the  mere  movement 
of  the  tdafchiue,  it  corrects  and  rectifies  the  moral  tone ;  and  thus, 
iti  point  of  virtuous  sensations,  brings  back  every  successive  gene-' 
J^tion  to  die  standard  of  the  preceding. 

These  remai  ks  have  been  suggested  by  a  glance  at  the  disadvantages 
to  which  Madame  du  Deffand  was  ex  posed.  Asher  want  of  feeling  was 
not  supplied  by  principle,  neither  was  her  want  of  principlecompen- 
satted  nor  even  neutralised  by  anv  foittmate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Thecareerof  her  life  was  such  as  almost  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  retuni  to  a  better  system.  From  the  resti-aints  of  a  cloister 
*e  was  early  transferred  to  the  excesses  of  a  pEofligate  metropolis,  and 
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i|  COI0  ftill  more  profligate.  Yid&g  to  t^  tonrent^  j 
herself  to  the  reigiung  vices ;  and  was  not  morf  celebrated  i 
ihe  witty  for  wit,  thun  among  the  gay  for  dissipadoii)  aod  the  pio^ 
fan^  for  impiety.  From  this  state  of  mm  Ae  might  have  l^eae 
rescue4  by  a  happy  m^age ;  but  here  too  her  enl  gemiu  iata»> 
fered.  According  to  the  fashiou  among  the  higher  drelea'  ip 
France^  in  the  disposal  of  her  hand  the  wishes  of  her  relatiooa  alone 
M^ere  consulted ;  and  the  consequences  were  such  as  might  havie  beep 
prophesied ;  dishonour  to  her  husband  and  disgrace  to  henelf*  She 
pursued  with  increased  ardour  the  pleasures  which  had  TJbsad(y 
betrs^^ed  her  reputation ;  and  at  length  by  the  shameless  capafimi»- 
p^ss  of  her  gallantries,  revolted  even  the  indulgent  meratity  of  a 
t^arisian  public.  Thus  situated,  with  a  husband  wh<mi  afaua  den' 
spi$ed|  and  at  leng^  renounced,  and  without  children,  she  had  aoC 
even  a  fair  chance  of  being  recalled  to  goodness  by  the  visitai^  of 
a  pure  and  tender  sentiolent.  It  is  therefore  far  from  aiirpnsin^ 
that  she  shoidd  have  finally  siiuk  into  that  utter  beartlauDessy  from 
which  at  a  later  period  she  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rooae  bevselA 
At  the  later  period  here  alluded  to,  she  feit,  as  waha»e  tbmdymf 
marked,  the  want  of  some  fixed  and  auhUme  object  of  atteiuioB; 
and  how  painfully  she  f^t  it,  aiay  be  gathered  from  b^  hitm^ 
which  abound  with  traits  like  the  following:  ^Cependwt  il  aim% 
^t  quoiqne  ce  ne  sott  qu'une  poup^^  cela  vaut  mieua  ^ue  d^voii 
lame  viae.  De  tout  ce  qu'on  rencontre,  on  ne  trwtive  nen  aoqiMt 
qn  puisse  s^s^ttacher.'  She  wras  conscious  that  the  emnii,  by  vmch 
she  was  tormented,  sprung  from  the  *  besoinde  s'attacher;'  aiidiaiNlev 
iki$.  consciousness,  she  (^termined^  when  the  resources  of  heahh 
and  beauty  had  faBed,  to  take  refuge. in  the  exercise  of  the  nttets 
lions.  It  was  certainly  most  wiseand  natnral  for  her  in  the  midst  of 
aoiitckle  and  privatiop,  to  wish  for  some  companion^  '  c'est  toujoura 
(it  b  dius  she  exfdains  her  motives^  '  ma  i^m,  d'etre  k>  .principal 
<lbjet  de  quelqu'un,  rien  'n^est  pis  que  riodifffarenoe  ^ctjive  et  pMn 
sive,  c^est-k-dire,  ^  celle  qtii  est  en  nous,  et  ceUe  qn'on  ti;oii««^  d«n% 
Ua  autres.* — vol.  iii.  p.  4S2. 

TbQ  firs)t  object  of  her  choice  was  the  ladj^  whom  we  Imm 
^eady  mi^tioned.  Mademoiselle  Lespinaase.  Th6  hitCory^  Aa 
connection  between  these  singular  women,  and  of  the  caoses^  trhich 
lad  t«ita  diaaolntion,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat,  nor  shooM  we 
much  covei  the  task  of  recording  the  commotions  excited  among 
the  wise  and  learned  of  France,  b^  the  wranglim^s  of  a  superannu* 
^S!^  coquette  and, a  delirious  sentimentalbt.  The  result,  hpwev^, 
f^i  a  .union  which  commenc^  under  flattering,  auspices,  goes  fisr  to 
provi^  that  Madame  du  Defland  was  incapable  of  being  seriouriy 
2|MMi^    f^pt  years  pi^ssed  in  receiving  good  offices  at  the  faamfe 
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mtm.pmwoUfimiovmf  f#r  a  time  at  leaat^  to  coocHiate  her  nmni,  nai 
frnmuhuiy  gifted  with  the  talent  of  attacUing,  were  insumcieot  to 
J^elify  tbe  aeifislMieas  of  that  impamve  mmd.  In  the  species  of 
Ipood-iwill  which  she  professed  towards  her  companion,  there  was  no 
^  —  -  ^may  seotiment  distinct  from  a  supreme  reference  to  her 
tfort.  This  was  tbe  object  in  which  all  her  loves  and 
,  •  terminated ;  and  independently  of  this  object,  she  was 
le  riike  to  joy  pr  sorrow.  Whatever  might  fiave  been  the 
flkiiiK|ii«acie9' of  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  original  cause  of 
tii|»tiire  is  to  he  found  in  the  ungovernable  self-love  of  her  pro* 


The  year  snbseqaent  to  that  which  thus  separated  her  from 
MacfamoiseUe  Lespinasse,  introduced  her  to  Mr.  Walpole.  Aa 
fim  itttnmtcy  which  followed  this  introduction,  forms  one  of  the 
itoat  inlamting  features  in  her  history,  it  has  excited  no  little 
Gwiositf  andibacttssion.  It  iu  indeed  a  fair  problem  to  decide,  how 
far  in  bar  mind  a  softer  sentiment  was  mixed  with  that  of  friendship. 
W«  flkaU  here  avail  ourselves  of  the  language  of  the  editor  of  tfa^ 
^IjemmB^  Madame  du  Deffand  to  Mn  Horace  Walpole/ 

*  At  ^e  commencement  of  Mr.  Walpote's  aoquaintaiice  with  Madame 
#ti  l>effand  he  was  n«af  ^fty^  and  she  above  seventy  years  of  age^  and 
Mtir^hlM.  She  had  already  long  passed  the  first  epoch  in  the  life  of 
A'FfeiieKw^nMi^  t^  of  gaHantry,  and  had  as  long  been  established  as  4 
Mtagj^ria;  aad  k  k  lo  be  remembered  that  in  the  anti-revolutionary  world 

-  af  Paais  dwseepoehas  in  life  were  as  determined,  and  as  strictly  observed, 
aa  tha  chttigea  of  diess  on  a  particular  day  of  the  different  seasons ;  and 
th^a  wofisan  endeavouring  to  attract  lovers  after  she  had  ceased  to  be 
fflltuUt^  would  have  been  not  less  ridiculous  than  her  wearing  velvet  wheA 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  in  demi-saisani,  Madame  du  DeAmd, 
therefore,  old  and  blind,  had  no  more  idea  of  attaching  Mr.  Walpole  ta 
Ker  as  a  lover,  than  she  had  of  the  nossifeMlitv  of  any  one  snspectu^  her 
6f  such  an  intention;  and  indulged  her  hvely  feelings,  and  the  violent 
ttnty  she  hadtaflMn  lor  his  oonversalion  and  character,  in  every  expres* 
flion  of  admiration  and  attachment,  which  she  reajly  felt,  and  which  sh^ 
nevcA^  supposed  capable  of  misinterpretation.  By  himself  they  were  not 
misiulaiyieHiid;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  ever  before  his  eyes  a  very  un- 
mpcaiary  dread  of  their  being  so  by  others — a  fear  lest  Madame  du 
Pefoyl'a  ^xtceme  partiality  and  high  opinion  should  expose  him  to  sus- 
picions of  entertaining  the  same  opinion  of  himself,  or  ol  its  leading  het 

'•  to  some  extravagant  mark  of  attachment ;  and  all  this  he  persuacM 
himself,  was  to  be  exposed  in  their  letters  to  all  the  clerks  of  the  Fos^ 
office  at  Paris,  and  all  the  idlers  at  Versailles.'  -  ; 

In  addition  to  these  judicious  observations,  it  may  ^>e  suggested, 
tfant  the  situation  of  Mackme  du  Deffand^  and  die  compldxion  of 
bev  avi^d^  were,  such  at  the  period  in  question,  as  to*  a^^cdimt,  in  a 
great  Mieaaure,  for  tl&e  impetuosity  with  which  A£  grasped  at  the 
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fri^nddhip  of  Mr.  Walpote,  and  tlie  fidelity  widi  ^ 
to  it.  •       ' 

She  wQ<y  henrt-sick  of  the  world.  In  her  attenpU  to  aecom  cmt 
iidence,  and  especially  in  die  recent  instance  <^f  Mademoiaelk  Lot^ 
pinas^iCy  hlie  had  been  disappointed.  Her  bad  opioioft  of  Iter  ip&- 
cies  became  inveterate ;  and  slie  professed  to  be  firxnlj  fsmmiti 
that  mankind  was  composed  only  of  two  classes^  les  foos  aadks 
fripons.  But  nature  insensibly  straggled  against  a  perfect  acqwei 
ccrice  in  that  persuasion ;  and  she  could  not  forbear  still  to  w!kigt 
The  prospect,  or  at  least  the  wish,  of  meeting  witb  aome  peno&«i 
whose  sincerity  she  might  repose.  \\  hen  she  saw  Mr.  Walpok^ 
she  thought  that  she  had  found  the  object  cff  her  search.  The  re- 
spectability of  his  character  was  imposing.  To  die  poUi  ef 
good-breedhig  and  the  charms  of  conyersaboOy  he  added  aiasy 
estimable  and  engaging  qualities;  and  above  all^  an  hooesty^wlHdi 
we  are  vain  enough  to  think,  was  in  some  degree  lu^oBftL  Hue 
was  a  virtue  which  invariably  attracted  Madame  du  Deffaod.  .She 
obserres  in  one  of  her  letters,  of  a  character  which  in  ihie  jpesped 
resembled  diat  of  Mr.  Walpole,  '  J'ainne  assea  M.  de  Guiguefl^  je 
lui  'troUve  de  la  douceur,  il  a  1  air  de  la  (randuae>  et  c'cafe  oae 
vertu  assez  rare  dans  le  pays  que  j'habite.'  An  inap^eseionliice  du% 
but  more  ardent,  may  be  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  the  Mme 
quality  in  her  new  friend.  Whether  he  corresponded  hi  eiei^ 
point  of  view  to  the  being  whom  she  conceived  necessary  tt^  hm 
happiness,  may  be  doubted ;  but  he  alone,  in  the  round  of  hsr 
acquaintance,  approached  to  that  model;  and  he  cerCakify  so  far 
approached  to  it,  as  to  invite  her  imagination  to  fill  up  the  defici* 
ency.  It  appears  to  us  therefore,  that  a  variety  of  feeKngs  entered 
into  that  celebrated  intimacy;  and  though  among  the 
esteem  and  affection  may  fairly  be  classed,  yet  die  predom 
principle,  we  are  afraid,  was  still  self-lo.ve.  She  cherished  it^  not 
with  the  ardour  of  sympathy,  but  with  the  avidity  of  Qa%  wbodtBfS 
to  his  last  hope.  .  • 

Bnt  the  sentiment  in  question,  of  whatever  iagiedieiitfr  il  mi^ 
have  been  composed,  is  uniformly  in  these  letters  pourtiayed  .wdh 
an  energy  and  a  pathos  to  which  we  caimot  refuse  aur  ndnunAion^ 
lliese  effusions  of  a  devoted  spirit  would  probably  have  been  stiR 
more  abundant,  had  they  not  been  repressed  by  the  ai^grMioiis 
severity  of  him  to  whom  they  were  offered ;  but  in  spite  of  cold- 
ness and  reproaches,  Madame  du  Deffand  perpetually  breaks  fordi 
in  to  the  language  of  fondness,  and  that  with  a  warmth  and  a  simplicity 
which  are  truly  affecting. 

We  are  aware  that  this  account  may  seem  inconsistent  widi  the 
representations  which  we  have  given  in  a  preceding  pege,  of  the 
heartlcssness  of  Madame  du  Deffand.     Her  attachment  to  Mr« 
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^UtpolbiMy  perhaps  be adifaced  as  a  proof  diat  she  was  far  from 
inaccessible  to  the  most  pure  and  lasting  impressions.  Such  indeed 
ipe  must  confess  was  our  tirst  view  of  the  subject ;  and  suck  it 
iwouid  continue  to  be^  if  we  adverted  only  to  the  tenor  of  her  let- 
|trs;  Bat  on  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  her  life,  and  of 
some  facts  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  we  have  been 
kkdoced  to  hesitate  in  admitting  that  conclusion.  We  do  not  doubt 
the  sificerity  of  the  attachment  alluded  to :  but  we  doubt  its  depth 
and  di«nterestedness.  We  believe  that  the  feeling  which  Madame 
du  Deffand  proA^sed  to  have,  really  existed ;  but  we  think  that  it 
was  neither  so  profound  nor  so  free  from  selfishness  as  she  perhaps 
imagined^  and  as  the  terms  in  which  it  is  uttered  imply.  Our  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion  are  briefly  these. 

.  ]b  the  first  place  we  observe  that  these  terms  are  not  restricted 
to  her  correspondence  with  Mr.  Walpole.  She  writes  in  language 
equally  nervous,  and  impassioned  to  all  her  friends.  It  seems  as  if 
m  the  HMMnent  of  composition  her  genius  always  moimted  to  the 
same  d^ee  of  heat;  and  mounted  to  it  more  by  the  stirrings  of 
someiaward  principle  of  expansion,  than  by  the  application  of  any 
external  influence.  It  woufld  be  easy  to  prove  that  in  her  letters/ 
even  to  persons  for  whom  she  had  no  extraordinary  preference,  she 
used  uncommon  energy  of  diction.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case 
with  req>ect  to  Voltaire,  whom  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  she 
ndtlier  loved  nor  esteemed;  but  to  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
writk^  with  an  eloquence  and  an  apparent  sensibility  which  are  no 
where  surpassed  in  her  addresses  to  Mr.  Walpole.  Examples  of 
this  kind  may  at  least  excite  a  suspicion,  whether  the  strength  of 
her  friendships  can  be  measured  by  that  of  }xer  expressions. 

In  the  second  place  we  observe,  that  if  this  sentiment  was  indeed 
such  as  it  may  on  a  superficial. view  appear  to  be,  it  must  have  beeo 
the  Unt  real  attachment  of  her  life.  We  are  then  to  believe,  that,  when 
she  was  more  than  seventy,  she  entertained  for  the  first  time,  a  pre* 
dilection,  in  which  all  selfish  considerations  were  lost  in  exclusive 
devotion  towards  its  object.  The  bare  statement  of  this  circum- 
stance seems  to  us  to  shew  its  improbability.  If  her  affections 
had  never  been  solicited  to  action  till  her  acquaintance  with  Mr*. 
Walpole,  there  might  have  been  little  extraordinary  in  so  tardy  a  de- 
velopement  of  feeling.  But  that  she  should  have  been  surrounded. 
for  many  years  by  favoured  lovers,  and  that  throughout  that  period^ 
under  every  variety  of  situation,  no  fortunate  incident  should  have 
touched  her  sensibility,  is  surely  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  was,  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  perfectly  secure  from  any  danger  in  that 
quarter.'  If,  in  her  circumstances,  she  felt  no  real  attachment  before. 
the  age  of  aeventy,  w^  may  pronounce  it  impossible  that  she  should 
feel  one  after  that  age. 
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dftMewkkkwe  «re<MHiiigkrtd^pM0tion)  diemliirirf  ik»  ftkmi 
ship  under  review^  vrt  omst  obim«y  that  lii«re  is  oarcoiKkhfMiiV 
whick  oQght  noc  to  be  <mrlooked.  Mr.  Walpole  w«»  Ae  iflif 
penoo  in  whom  Madame  dn  Dcffand^  at  any  pemd  #f  li*  M^' 
pfaned  perfect  confidence.  The  effects  cf  tfoe  mgle  dmMMeille» 
to  whidi  1^  can  here  ofdj  aUudcy  would,  if  they  were  filHy  ttaMi 
outy  probably  account  for  all  the  pectiliarities  of  Ivir  aentimenlila' 
w»id»  fakn.  If  the  society,  even  of  those  whom  iktc  (&lmted  Wi# 
Dtcesaaiy  to  her,  'wk  what  l^;ht  must  Am  hanre  regardisda  eonaectieifr 
whkfa  waa  above  suspickHi  f 

.  Besides,  we  cannot  help  attribulsng  tbe  duration  of  lllis  Mwd- 
sbip  very  much  to  the  distance  whidb  separated  the  friends.  If 
Madame  du  Deftnd  bod  obtuned  the  wish  which  she  fre^piendy  Ot- 
ters of  an  nninlwrrupted  enyoyaieBt  of  Mr.  Wdpole's  company,  we 
stts|Mct  that  her  nett  prayer  wonhl  have  been  of  an  opiposile  de- 
ecfiption;  and  that  even  this  distinguishod  farourite  wtfinid  hsie 
shared  the  lot  of  his  predecessors. 

.  it  strikes  us  also  as  incontrovertible,  that  a  sentiment  i^  iMled 
and  exclusive  would  have  entirely  absorbed  the  bosoH»  ithsrs  it 
was  nonriahcd,  and  left  no  room  for  habitual  discontent  on 
complainings.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  in  the  case  before  «a  i 
efihct  was  produced.  The  letters  to  Mr.  Walpole  or 
with  die  most  frightful  sketches  of  desertion  and  eAnni.  Iltf  i 
sation  of  desolaleness  whieb  is  imparted  by  some  of  Aeoe  C 
tiiMis,  resemble  those  with  which  a  traveller  may  be  auppbiKifa 
OGi^UempIaee  ifeie  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Pailmyra. 

/  Je  ne  connois  qne  deux  maux  dans  le  monde,  les  douleurs  pour  le 
corps,  et  Tennar  pour  I'&me.  Je  n'ai  de  passion  d'aucmie  sorte;  pres- 
qne  plus  da  gpdt  pour  rien,  mils  talens,  nulle  euriosit^  presqi/aactttd 
lectan:  ne  roe  plait  ni'  ne  mlntiresse.  Je  ne  puis  jooer  ni  In  lalin  ; 
cpie  fsAit-il  done  que  jfi  feaso  ?  t4eher  <fe  me  diastper,  entendhwdaaiieai^ 
ea  dire,  et  penser  c|ue  tout  celai  ne  durem.  plus  gutoes.  F^rlorinaa^^ 
m'aime,.  je  ne  m'ea  plains  pas>  je  saistn^  juifte  poor  cek/-r-*£id<«i% 
vol.  iii,  p.  249« 

*  Je  nx'aper^ois  tr^s«ensiblemeDt  <pie  je  perds  pdtit  k  petit  toutas  tm 
f^JoaltSs  de  TesprU ;  la  mirooire,  rapplication,  h  facility  de  re3tpre<ioa> 
tout  cela  m^  manque  au  betqin.  Je  ne  d&ire  point  d'to^  oito^  ja 
flats  qu^n  n'ainie  poin^  et  je  le  sais  par  moi-m^me,  je  tCfSxigp  point  As 
adtres  qu'ils  ayent  pour  mei  les  sentiraens  queje  n'ai  point  pour  enx;  c$  ^ 
qui s'appose anion bonheur c'est nn ennur qui ressemble a(ti  v^ sbHtiM' 
et  qui  consomme  toutr  oe  qui  pourroit  me  rendre  beureuse.  tSttleeofli* 
pacAison  exigeroit  une  explication,  mab  je  ne  pnb  pas  d^fOniUer  eetie' 
penile.' — p«  115« 

Her  dread  of  solitode,  aggrayaledtarit  was  bf  ill  MaMi  t 
of  sight,  obliged  her  m  the  year  1767  to  sup(^tba«plaM  of 
demoiselle  L^pinasse  by  another  inmate.   Mademoiselle  Sanadon, 
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m  whom  hcf  ^hokse  fi^»  appem  j^  bsiv^  been  exactly  qualified 
for  tiieaitu^tiM;  buinUay  MibiiuiuuvQ,  uopr^ndiog.  Ab  dbe  «ft- 
tmcM^e  wlminitmiy  ib«  tormed  no  party,  and  excited  iioJ6»« 
laosjk  ^She  femaioed  therefore  tiU  the  death  of  ber  tjiant,  in  n 
statQ ol peaetfttlaad contented  imprisonnieot. 

B«it  the  resoiircea  of  a  single  companion  were  insufficient,  and 
Madame  du  DeSand  was  impelled,  by  the  increasing  horrors  of  ber 
situation,  to  invite  ber  nephew^  M.  d'Auion,  with  his  family,  to 
make  part  of  her  domestic  society.  In  reply  to  some  observatiooa 
of  her  correspondent  on  this  project,  she  thus  explains  her  motives. 

'  Vous  avez  peut-£tre  toute  raison  en  prSvoyaatque  ce  sera  moiiw  ua 
agr^irient  qu*un  embarras  dans  ma  vie.  Mais,  men  ami,  vous  ne  savea 
pas  k  quel  point  men  caract^re  est  foible,  «t  I'abattemeiit  oii  je  tombe 
quand  je  crains  de  passer  roes  soirees  seule ;  Ib,  sorte  d'biuniliation  qua 
ti«^t  k  labandon  m'est  absolument  insupportable ;  j'aiioerois  mieux  1# 
sacrjstain  dee  Minimes  pour  compagnie,  que  de  passer  mes  soir^  touta 
leule;  c*est  un  point  fixe  que  j'ai  (hms  la  t^e,  une  e^ce  de  folie  qui 
•me  fit  aller,  il  y  a  vingt*cinq  ans,  en  province,  oii  je  passai  une  ann^^ 
e^i^re.  Enfin,  que  vous  dirai-je  ?  il  m'est  n^cessaire  de  n*ltre  pas' 
abandoDnJfe  k  mes  reflexions ;  si  je  ne  cralgnois  que  vous  ne  traitassiet 
ce  que  j*ai  k  vous  dire  de  m^taphysiqne,  je  vous  dirots  tout  oe  qui  se 
passe  en  moi ;  mais  k  quoi  cela  serviroit-il  f  k  vous  attrister  pent^ttr, 
au  dn  moins  vous  ennuyer.*-*l>^le^  vol.  iii,  p.  42d. 

In  another  letter  she  illustrates,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  same 
docbiiie,  '  elle  (ma  niece)  et  son  mari  seront  pour  moi  ce  que  sunt^ 
I^  haies  qu'on  place  sur  les  grands  chemins  bord^H  do  pr^cipices;^ 
ils  ne  garaatissent  pas  du  danger,  mais  ils  en  diniimient  la  frayeur/ 

There  is  something  impressive  in  the  contemplation  vf  ih'i^  cele* 
hrated  woman  at  this  period  of  her  career.  It  is  affecting:  to  ob» 
serve,  with  how  many  props  a  decaying  heart  loves  t»  sustain  i(B 
weaknesses. 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort,  her  contempt  of  haman  na- 
ture increased ;  and  her  distrust  of  her  frieiids  (always  excepting 
Mr.  Walpole)  was  daily  asgravated.  She  turned  with  disgust  from 
the  hoUownesa  of  those  enjoyments  frorp  which,  age  and  sorrow  had 
atolea  dieir  £rst  colonics ;  and  sickened  at  die  prospect  of  a  wsirld^ 
which  to  her  waa  %bted  only  by  ib«  gleama  of  a  settiog^siitt*  Tb4 
6itiire  at  the  same  time  was  dark  and  cheerless. 

It  is  related  of  Madame  Roland,  that  on  the  night  preceding 
her  execution^  she  employed  herself  in  playing  on  a  musical  in* 
stinm^nt :  and  drew  fordi  such  tqnes  of  horror  ap  thrilled  the  hearta 
of  her.feHow-prisQn^s.  It  was,^  nerhaps^  somethii^  of  the  sanle 
presentiment  which  inspired  tbe  following  passage. 

^*' Pour. moi*  M^uisieor^  je  Kavoue,.  je  ix'ai.qH*«ine  pens^e  fixe,  qu!un 
sautiment,  qu'un.i;bagrin,  qu'uo  roalbeur,  c'est  kdonle.urd!dtoeo4e; 
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il  n'y  a  point  de  rfile  qu'on  puisse  jotier  siir  le  th^tre  do  monde  auqnef 
je  ne  pr^rasse  le  n6ant,  et  ce  qui  vons  paroitra  bien  inct>nsk|uefit  c'esf 
^e  quand  j'aoi'oit  la  derni^re^Vidence  d'y  devoir  rentrer,  je  o'en  autoit 
pas  moins  d'horreur  pour  la  mort;  expliquez-^noi  k  inoi-iii^me>  4clai- 
rez-moi,  faites-moi  part  des  vtrites  que  vous  decouvrirez ;  entd^iez- 
inoi  le  moyen  de  supporter  la  vie,  ou  d  en  voir  la  fin  sans  repugnaBce. 
Vous  avez  toujours  de&  idees  claires  et  justes;.  il  n'y  a  que  vous  avee 
qui  je  voudrois  raisonner,  mais  roalgre  ^opinion  que  j'ai  de  voslumi^ 
res,  je  serai  fort  trompee  si  vous  pouvez  satisfaire  aux  choses  quejc 
vous  demande/ 

She  still  felt,  even  to  agony,  the  necessity  of  some  superlative 
sentiment  on  which  she  might  lavish  the  energies  of  her  mind  ;  and 
these  vague  and  feverish  aspirations  after  an  unknown  good  became 
at  lengdi  irresistible.  She  repeatedly  expresses  to  Mr.  Walpole 
her  conviction  of  the  happiness  of  devotiou;  and  the  justice  of  her 
opinions  derives  strength  from  their  sincerity. 

*  M.  Craufard  vous  racootera  la  vie  que  je  m^e,  il  vous  dtra,  n'A 
vem  parleriraAchement,  qu*il  m/t  tiwuve  excessivement  vietUie  ec  de 
corps  et  d'esprity  que  le  nombre  de  mes  connoissaiices  est  asses  etenda, 
mais  que  je  n'ai  pas  un  ami,  excepte,  Pontdeveyle»  qui  les  trois  quana 
du  terns  m*impatieBte  k  mourir ;  que  la  Sanadona  est  d'une  ptetitude 
extreme,  que  je  vis  cependant  fort  bien  avec  elle,  qu'elle  me  lait  faire 
nne  6tude  de  la  patience  et  de  Tennui;  qu'en6ti  je  suis  assez  raisoiv 
nable,  mais  pas  infiniment  heureuse,  ctant  fort  pen  contents  de  tout 
ce  qui  m'environne,  et  moins  de  moi  que  de  personne.  Ma  sante  est 
mediocre,  mais  je  n'ien  desire  pas  one  raeilleore,  je  serois  flch^e  d*avoic 
plus  de  forces  et  d'acti\4tfe  ;  mais  ce  que  je  voudrois  cc  seroit  d'etre  d6- 
vote,  d'avoir  de  la  foi,  noa  pes  pour  transporter  des  montagnes,  nipanr 
pMtser  Uf  fMors  d  pied  «rc,  mais  poar  ailer  de  mon  tonneau^  it  me^tribuoey 
at  remplir  mes  joura^es  de  pratiques  qui,  par  im  nooveau  tour  d'ima- 
gination,  vaudroient  pour  le  moins  aittant  que  toutes  roes  occupations 
prcsentes.  Je  lirois  des  Sermons  au  lieu  de  Romans,  la  Bible  au  Uett 
de  Fables^  la  Vie  den  Saints  au  lieu  de  THistoire,  et  je  m*enDuierois 
moins,  ou  pas  plus  de  ces  lectures  que  de  toutes  celles  que  Je  feis  k  pre- 
sent; je  supporterois  plus  patiemment  les  d^fauts  et  les  vices  de  tout  la 
monde,  je  serois  moins  cboqu6e,  moins  r^voltce  des  ridicules,  de  la 
irausset6,  des  menteries  que  Ton  entend,  et  qu'on  trouve  sans  cesse,  rn- 
fin  j'aurt)isiin  objet  k  qui  j'ofirirois  toutes  mes  peines,  et  k  qui  je  ferois 
le  sacrifice  de  tons  mes  d^sirs/ — Letters,  vol.  ii,  p.  373 — 374. 

After  our  readers  have  acknowledged  the  good  sense  and  truth  of 
these  remarks,  they  will  naturally  expect,  m  the  next  place,  to  see 
them  carried  into  practice.  The  account  which  we  shall  subjoin  of 
the  attempt  made  for  that  purpose,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Winle 
it  opens  an  interesting  view  of  feelings  andlnotives,  it  betrays  at 
the  same  time  the  secret  struggles  of  pride  and  shame. 

*  La  vieillesse,  Taveuglement,  la  surdite  sent  bien  tristes,  maiselies 
ue  sontque  cela,  eHes*  ne'  mcttent  pas  au  dcsespiwr;  elles  abattcnt,* 

ellat 
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leUef  decoun^eDt :  suvez-vous  le  dernier  efct  qu'elles  out  prodoit  en^ 
tnoi?  souvenez-vous  dusonged'Atlialie,  refisez-le  si  vous  Tavez  oublie, 
>ous  y  trouverez  ceci : 

Dans  le  temple  de  Juifs  un  instinct  m'apouss^e 
£t  d'apaiser  leur  Dieu  j*ai  conpu  la  pense^. 

*  J'ai  done  cherch^  a  satisfaire  cette  inspiration,  on  cette  fatitaisie; 
j'ai  vouluvoir,  etj'ai  vu  un  £x-J6suite,  bon  pr^icateurje  lui  artrouvir 
Waucoup  d'esprit,  de  raison  et  de  doaceur,  il  ne  m'a  rien  dit  de  iiou« 
vtrau,  raais  sa  conversation  ro*a  plu ;  je  le  rrois  de  boiuie  foi,  je  cotnjpto 
le  voir  de  tenns  en  terns;  quesait-QD  ce  qui  en  arnveca  ?  ^i  ep  efi^t-il  y 
^  une  gr^e,  je.robtiendrai  peat-^tre  ^a  son  dcfaur,  si  je  peux  mefiEur^^ 
illusion^  ce«pratoujours  quelque  cho.se/ 

This  experiment  also  failed,  Hke  those  ^ich  preceded  it;  and 
its  failure  affords  another  evidence  of  the  situation  of  Madame  da 
Deflfand's  mind..  It  appears,  that  she -could  estimate,  and  even 
detail,  the  felicities  of  devotion.  *  Her  judgment  was  convinced,*  and 
faper  imaginacvoti  captivated ;  it  might  therefore  have*  been  mip|K>sed 
.thatthei^  GOuld  refiaaiu  no  obstacle  to  the  attaimnent  of  her  wishes. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  her  heart  was  in  fault.  It  had  not  JitteiiseDestK 
ef  emotion  enough  to  realize  the  deductions  of  her  re-json,  nor  to 
kindle  into  life  the  visions  of  her  fancy.  She  could  not  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrine  of  an  invisible  world,  because  her  feelings  gave  her 
np  hints  of  its  truth.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  to  believe  %vhat  we  con- 
fess to  he  rational  and  essential  to  happinAs^  that  the  progress  from 
desire  to  persuasion  is  almost  inevitable  in  a  mind  ^  hich  u  yal  tilivc 
to  the  voice  of  nature.  Besides,  Madame  du  Deftand  had  lost 
inany  friends,  whose  places  she  professed  herself  iiicapabte  nf  sup- 
plying. Here  then  was  another  opportunity  by  ^\liich  the  ^utne 
powerful  voice  might  have  led  to  U>e  same  conclusion.  For  the 
xxmviction  that  the  attachments  of  this  life  shall  be  renewed  in  some 
other  state  of  being,  seems  necessarily  to  result  from  the  operation 
q/  strong  passions  under  great  distress.  It  is  the  effect,  not  merely 
ojre^ison,  but,  we  bad  almost  said,  of  instbct;  and  is  struck  out 
l>y  the  workings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  searching  for  consolation  in 
tbe  depths  of  its  immortality,  '^liie  mind,  at  such  a  moment,  turna- 
upbiddeo  to  the  resource  which  has  been  provided.  It  drawa  argu- 
ments for  hope  from  suffering  and  decay ;  and  is  taught,  in. some 
<<9f^  by  the  excess  of  its  sensibility,  tp  divine  the  graiidei^r  of  its 
<%stin^es. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks,  we  cannot  help  addii^,  that . 
-wfi  have  always,  beeiv  struck  by  the  variety  of  language  which  Ci- 
cero, in  his  various  writings,  adopts  with  regard  to  the -great , truth 
in  question.  In  his  moral  and  philosophical  works  he  ciebates  the 
4octrine*bf  a  future  state,  witb.allthe  doubt*  whlcli  under  his  cir- 
cumstances 
» 
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ciiinstaiices  belonged  U  it.  But  wbeti  in  the  person  of  Catb  ♦  ht 
kments  the  friends  ivhom  he  has  lost,  he  forgets  his  scepticism, 
and  assumes  the  tone  of  confidence  which  wa^  so  imperiooj  de- 
manded byhirfeeKngd. 

Another  example  of  the  same  kind  mnj  t>e  flMmd  among  d^^ 
mnka  of  aodem  philosopby.  D'Alemb^  was  not  poasesaed  of 
«Mich  sensibility ;  but  his  attacbmetal  to  Mademoisdle  Lespwave 
amounted  alnaost  to  a  romantic  passion.  Soon  after  the  de^  «f 
liwtlftdyyh#compo0Bd  his  ^dkige'M  Madame deSacy.  Tkatper^ 
fcrnwiloey  whioii  is  dinttngnished  thioug^ont  t^  an  affsetionaii 
mdaums  of  Hjia^  doses  wttn  an  ntoi<e9tHig  piotufe  of  wa  ftfstKismp 
tkatanbttsled  between  Madame  Lambert  and  Madame  lie  Saey.  in 
trwarhing  oa  dm  scotiaienti  which  are  exckad  by  tha  iMnembrance 
^  a  dei^utcd  friend,  the  avlhor^  it  was  understood,  ga^  the  trans- 
%nfl  of  bis  ownfealisgs«  Real  grief,  on  this  occasion^  hnmrted  to 
hia  words  an  eloquent  tenderness,  and  wrung  from  dm  ooid  philot- 
aiophor,  tones  which  mii^  not hav^  d^sgiracod-  F4a6l4^. 

•  *  Mtfdfme  d«  Laia%<iit,  ^'  sivrv^eiit  encore  'itht  anuses  1  M.  de 
Saey,  emustim^t;  nourrit  tonjours  ce  sentiment  cfa^r  1  son  ccfeur.  K0a 
y  joignit  «a  espoir  pi  as  coiwolartt  eoco^,  celui  c(ne  U  divinM  bienfid* 
saatn  donne  auk  ames  tertueaaes,  de  ^  r6unir  an  jour  pour  n'avoir 
pins  ^  pleurer  leur  separation ;  espoir  en  eflfet  si  propre  h  soulager  los 
naux  des  coiurs  sensiUes ;  espoir  dont  la  malheureuse  humaniti  avdt 
un  besoin  si  pressant,  qu'eUe  a  couru,  pour  ainsi  dire,  au  lio'vant  de 
lui,  avant  que  la  bont^  supreme  et  (stemelle  volut  bien  le  lui  presenter 
etle-m6me.  Un  sentiment  profond  et  plein  de  vie,  prive  d'un  objet 
diferi  qu'  il  ne  retro uvoit  plus,  et  ne  pouvant  supporter  Hdce  accab> 
lantc  d'l&tre  an6anti  pour  jamais,  a  inspire',  interessc,  6clairela  rai^n, 
p6ot  hi?  ikire  cmbrasscr  avec  transport  cette  attente  pr^cieuse  d*une  cx- 
i$teib(5e  immortelle,  doac  le  premier  desir  n*a  pas  aH  naitre  dans  une 
tftts  Arwie  et  pbilesaphe,  asais  dans  un  cssur  qui  avoit  aiai^/— ^i/jtfte* 
Ics^  Eiagis^  torn*  i,  p.  38S. 

The  emotions  which  this  passage  b*  calculated  to  excite  are  sa«> 
cred ;  attd  we  w91  not  Tioiate  theif  sanctity  by  ifitrodocfng  aiiy  quo** 
ta6om  of  an  opposite  tendency  frorn  the  writings  of  Madam^  dif 
Beflirind.  The  fast  scenes  indeed  of  her  brilfiatnt  life  were  so  tne^ 
krieholy,  that  we  are  not  unwillhig  to  shut  thiem  out  of  our  re^ 
membrane^. 

'  Before  we  ffaally  ditoiss  this  subject,  it  ia  incumbent  upon  us 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  person  to  whom  most  of  these 
letters  are  adUteased. 

In  the  notea  to  Madame  du  Deffand's  letters,  soma  extracts  art 
ghen  of  Ml*.  Walpole^s  replies;  and  we  confess  that- we  are  rimost 


♦  De  Sfnectulr. 

selfish 
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leMsh^ioii^  to  wkb  llitt  tbey  had  ocenpied  a  greater  pmtiaii  of 
these  volumes.  They  seem  to  m  happy  spectmeiis  of  epistohry 
wfi^,  M  far  at  leaat  aa  taleaU  are  cgocamed.  Tktf  aie  dever, 
agneable,  asd  spirited;  ab9iMidi»gwith  amuskigdescriptMMH,  Utdy 
stttics,  ami  apposite  traits  of  eharactef.  The  style,  though  some- 
what affected,  is  full  of  energy ;  and  furnishes  a  pieaMg  proof  of 
tJM  pnotiicjwc^y  to  ivlqch  a  foceinnet  lat^  attaifa  in  the^  FreMh 

Trhise  e3(tracta speak  favourably  also foivMr,  Walpok's 


fttfy^^  llie  bwtal  excesses  of  the  Vtemk  Bopjakee  on  ikacwv 
<l^u  of  l4sUy»  (exi;e98es  which  were  appaoved  by  Madame  ihiDelU 
fiNMi^)  he  iiysobatesiA  the  severest  terais;  aad  is  no  kas^shsmil 
i9.h^f9;|>fateiQOSof  cwtempt  for  what  h»  atigamriafw  as  ^lesflsant- 
SMPfes^laabassesses' of  Voltaire.  The  appfauise(»  hiviahed  1^  diat 
wiitar  oil  the  Egnpress  Catbtrioe  are  devoutfted  in  these  pmm6A 
aiK)  ind^guwt  ^arcasnis. 

^  Vokaii*  a»e  fhil  herrear  arret  sa  Catherine;  1e  t)eatt  Mjet  ie  ba* 
dinag^  que  rastawinat  d'un  man,  et  I'usurpatevr  de  so*  tvtee !  II  ti^est 
psamal,  ditril,  qu'on  att  ane  fiiote  k  r^parar:  £h!  ooasaieiit  r6pBre* 
tton  pa  ai^urtret  Estrce  earetaAant  des  p^^eles  k  sea  ^a^es ?  en  pa^raist 
4<^  histoiriens  mercenaries,  et  en  soudoyant  des  ph^kMopbaa  rMticutes  k 
Ji^lle  lienes  de  son  pays  ?  Ce  sont  ces  imes  viles  *qui  cbaatent  ua  Au* 
guste,  et  se  taisent  sur  ses  proscriptionsZ-^Le^/erf ,  vol.  i,  pp.  148,  149u 

To  maintain  uniformly  a  tone  of  such  dignified  honesty,  is  no 
common  praise. 

We  should  presume,  from  these  scatteced  specimens,  that  tlie 
distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  Walpole's  correspondence,  is  since* 
rity.  It  mpst  be  owned,  however,  that  at  times  he  carries  that  vir- 
tue to  a  very  suigular  excess. .  The  language  in  which  he  frequently 
addresses  his  devQted  correspondent,  it  would  be  mildness  to  desig- 
nate as  harsh  and  unfeeling.  Some  idea  of  its  nature  may  be  formaf 
from  one  example. 

^  A  mon  retour  de  Stiuvhercy-htll^  ja  tMMva  vofee;  leltro,  qui;  mm 
qiiMa.Qitoei>eitf  pai  phjs  de  chagnsu  .  Ba><e  qna  im  tapiepta<iono^ 
Madame,  ne  doi vent  jamais  finir?  Vous  me  faites  bieixMfttnairdkafia 
franchise;  il  valoit  mieux  m'en  teair  au  coaipttrce simpler  peuyqaoa 
vous  ai-je  avou^  mon  amitie  ?  C'^toil  pour  vous  contenter,  non  pa» 
Mur  augmenter  vos  ennuis.  Des  soup^ons,  des  inquietudes  pei;|>c- 
Aeites ! — ^vrainicnt,  si  I'amiti^  a  tons  les  ennuis  de  ramout  aans  en  avoir 
les  piaistrs;  je  ne  vois  rien  qui  invite  k  en  tftten  Au  lien  de  me  hi 
monirer  sous  sa  meilleure  face,  vous  me  la  pr^sentez  dans  tout  son  t(f- 
o6breux.  Je  renonce  k  Tamiti^  si  elle  n'enfknte  que  de  I'amertume/^ 
JjBtterSf  v*ol.  i.  p.  37. 

These  lines,  as  they  have  been  permitted  to  seethe  Ugfat;  are 
probably  among  the  gentlest  of  his  angry  efiusions.     Of  what  de- 
scription 
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icriptlon  the  rest  may  hf  v^e  been,  we  are  at  liberty  to  conjecture^ 
from  the  effects  which  they  produced. 

*  Votre  plume  est  de  fer  tremp^  dans  le  fiel.  Bon  Dieu  !  quelle  let* 
Ire !  Jamais  il  u'y  en  eut  de  plus  piquante,  de  plus  si^fae  et  de  plus 
rude ;  j*ai  ^t6  bieu  payl^e  de  Timpatietice  que  j'avois  de  la  recevojr/— 
I^tters^  vol.  ii,  p.  360. 

'  To  the  '  Letters  of  the  Marquue  du  Defiand  and  Mr;  Horace 
Walpole/  are  prefixed  a  preface,  aiid.ii  life  of  Madame- du  De^ 
hanAj  by  the  editor.  They  are  written  in  an  exceflent  tone,  and  in 
a  style  temperate,  chaste,  and  purely  English.  With  much  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  thpy  evince  a  spirit  of  candour  corrected  by  t 
ftrong  judgment  and  sound  principle ;  and  are  evidently  the  pro- 
duelbnsdf  a  midd,  enl^tened  mid  vigorous,  poHshed  alike  by 
extensive  Teading,  and  by  int^t;onrse  with  the  best  sodety.  Tike 
Bidst  important  parts  of  Madame  du  Deffand'is  character  are  here 
accurately  estimated,  and  placed  in  their  just  point  of  view.  Her* 
good  qualities  are  not  exagigerated ;  nor  is  the  depravitgE  of  her  heait 
diagniaed  by  a  niispbeed  deticacy.  > 

On  the  whole,  we  have  read  these  prefatory  pieces  with  great 
satisfaction ;  and  in  offering  this  testimony  to  &e  merits  <^  an 
anonymous  writer,  we  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  hope,  that  a  second 
opportunity  may  be  soon  given  us  of  performing  so  agreeable  a 
duty. 


y  ERRATA. 

^.\  1.  i5  from  the  bottom ;  for  altogether  t.  all  togetfter. 

pu,IO,  I.  14  from  the  top  ;  for  descents  t.  descent. 

ibid.  1.  7  from  the  bottom;  for  Judah  r.  Israel. 

p.  11, 1. 19  from  the  bottom ;  §oriwes  rJmes. 

pi4itf,  L  13  frbin  tfa«  bottom;  after  '  commasute,-'  insert  *UaitimM 

Colonel  Innes.' 
p.  l69,i.  t  Itom  the  top ;  for  but  r.  thai. 


.c  WQ  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  our  anonymous,  correspondents  would 
indicate.a  channel  by  which. our  observations  might  reach  .them. 
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A  X^icw  of  tlie  Nje'w. triage,  now  building  over  the  Thames,  at  VauxbaQ, 
ab  it  will  appear  whl;n  completed.    Prawn  and  engraved  by  William  DanieV> 
A.'ILA.    21.  I2».  6d. 
.  British  Gallery  o<  Et^raviug^  No.  VII.   .super  royal  folio,  Hh  Ss. 

"^lemorandum  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  pursuits  10  Greece.   6s. 

Iliustratipni^  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  Poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lak^  en-  * 
graved  from  a'beautifut  Set  of  Paintings  by  Mr.  Richard  Cook,  io  the  iirft 
style  of  es^ecution.    By  Warren,  Anl^r  Smith,  C.  Heath,  Armatrong,  and 
Eqgl^heart.    4to.    proofs,  on  India  paper,  ll.  10s.    prints  in  8vo,  15s.  and 
Wi^  the  P(>eni,  in  8vo.  ll.  7s. 

Xwo?Sportin§  PrlptSTr-TAtf  Fox  breaking  Qmer,  and  The  Death  of  the  Far, 
from  the  PaiuUngs  of  the  late  S.  Oilpin,  Esq.  and  P.  Heinagle,  K.  A.  En* 
grjiy^d  io  the  Line  Manner  by  Mr.  Jobq  Scott.  31.  Ss, ,  proofs  61  69.  pwofs, 
oh  india  papei*,  TlTs. 

£>esi»is|  for  laying  out  Tarms  and  Farm  Bulldrngs,  in  the  Scotch  St^la^ 
adaptea  to. England;  including  an  Account  of  the  Buildings  and  loaprore* 
n)^nts  re(^ntly  eitecuted  at  Tew  Lodge,  Qxfordshire.  By  J.  U.  Loudon.  lai- 
periat  4to,  81.  8s.    , 

ftAQif^raphical  Illustration  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  No. I.  000- 
taluing  Forty-6ve  portraits,  in  Outline.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  ttum- 
hhvh  which  will  contain  nearly  a  Thousand  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men  of  all 
Nations,  of  whom  a  Biographical  Account  ik  given  in  that  Work.    4to.  Sk 


royal  4s.  pec  No. 
•    ^heHistor 


storic  Gallery  of  Portraits  and  Paintings,  containing  correct  Copies^ 
in  Outline,  of  the  Works  of  the  most  celebra^  Painters;  with  Critical  Re- 
mai^Si^and^a  Bi<^raph)cal  Memoir,  vol.7.  8vo.  IL  4s.  4to«  first  imprai- 
sibas,  21.  5st 

A  Catalogue  gf  an  Exhibition  at  No.  54,  New  Bond-street^  of  Waler- 
Colour  Paintings,  intended  for  the  British  Gallery  of  Pictures.  8vo.  Is.  sewed.  ^ 

West's  (Benjamin,  Esq.)  Gallery  of  Pictures.    Engraved  in  Outline  by* 
Henry  Moses,   No.  I.  ll.  Is. 

*     '  '  >  '     ^  BIBLrOOIlAPBr. 

BiblioBMinia,  or  Bbok-madnest ;  a  Bibiiogr^bical  Romance,  in  Sb  Parts: 
1.  ThvEvemng  Walk ;  «.  The  Cabinet;  9.  The  Auction  Room;  4.  The  Li- 
brary ;  5.  The  Drawing-Hoom;  6.  The  Alcove.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdi*. 
8vo.  IL  78»i  •        •      ' 

BIOG94PHr. 

.XbtUe^io($ic)Iich«iolf«ic»tery  lUc  aope  ijm  ant  of  ih#.  Jiidiw  of  tJie 
.  ,  CoMt 
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Michael  Dodson,  Esq.  Barrister.    4s. 

Memoir»  of  tWLii;),  Writingsi  $»d  CocftttpMi^enoi^  Qf  tl|e  lajbe  Mr.  ^ffiU 
Imtn  So^ie^  Prii)t«r^  Socretm^Vy  arW  SuptrimeMiant  of  NMM/|kl  Hu^o*)}  t# 
the  Scottish  Antiquaries,  F.  R.'8.  &c.  B^  Robert  Kerr.  3  vols.  ^'#,  wUI 
Portrait  and  Foe  Siuiiley  of  his  KantUwritin^,  SiH    U.  t6i 

The  Life  of  Willitun  W«^uAete,  [iishop  (^  Wincb«6ter»  hw^  Hs^b  C^bp 
odlorto  Ki^ry  VI.  ^M  Founder  of  MA^d'al^n  (fpUeg-e,  Oaford.  %  the  Ute 
Rev.  Richard  Chandler,  p,  X).    i^^yal  ^vo;  mi\k  seven  Plates*    t99» 

Memoirs  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Notes, 
Sec,  10s.  6d.  boards.  \ 

Additions  separately  to  the  fornxer  Edition.    8Vo,  Ss.6d.  s^wed. 

Xa  Botanique,  historique  et  Utterairc.  Par  Mad.  de  Oenlis.  S  vots*  IdmO.  KMk 
Fpoi;  or  Coletared  Fi^jwres  and  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  retf^v^cT  br 

Botanists  to  the  Genus  Pucus.     %  Dawsoo  Tumei>£sq.  A.M.  F.R.  A«  L.9. 

&c.    M.  3)  M7MI  4ta  4L  13s. 

CLASSICAL   LrXERATURS. 

Xenophontis  qtus  exstant  Opera^  Graece  6c  Latine,  ex  Editionibgs  S^hneid^ 
et  Zeupn  accedh  Index  lAtiiius.  10  toqi*  fopLc^p,  ^.  10s*  10  touv  or.  ^yq. 
71.  boards. 

Introduction  to  tlie  Writing  of  Creel.  By  GiL  Huntio(|fQrd|p.D.^rd 
Bishop -of  Gloufestcrr.    Eif^h^U  Edition.   8vo.  ds. 

Aristophanis  ComoedisB.     A.  R.  F.  P.  %uuck.     4  voJ^^  8«o.   ^  l£s.  ^ 
toval  iMjptr  41.  1^  tfd.    4to.  lOL  10s. 
Lexicon  Arist^hanicuro,  a  Jacobo  Sanxay.    Or.  Lat.  dro.  15$# 
CUvis  Homenoa^  edit*  iiova.  8ro.  8s.        •  1 

Homeri  Uias,  a  Clarke.   Gr.  Lot.  ed.  15  noa.  S  vol.  8vo.  18^ 
PufaAH  Vucgiiii  Maronis  Gtorgicorum   Libri  Quatuor.     The  Gessoes  of 
Virgil,  «fith  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.    By  Jo^n  ^(a^tyn,  E.  £.  fii 
l*rofes8or  of  Botany  in  the  Uhiversity  of  Cambridge.    Plates^  tjvo.  19s»  roy4 
l).lls.6d.  -      » 

QftAMA. 

Three  ?lays;  with  a  Preface,,  including  Observations  of  tbf  l#ta  Qonerfti 
Biyi^oyoe.    By  WiHiam  ^ayley,  Ea^   8vo.   9s.         ■ 

The.  Knight  of  Snowdon,  a  Musical  t>rama.  ^By  Thoo^  Morion^  £^ 
«fc6<i  ./     .  ■ 

Ourselves,  a  Comedy.    By  Miss  Chambers.   8vo.  Is.  6d.  t 

Tb^  Ga2«tte  Extraordinary,  a  Comedy  in  jE'ire  Aas.  l^y.  ;V](r.  fJoIiWr 
$M.5d,    r  .  .     •  /, 

Thf(Drama^c  Works  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Beagniont  andfFletch^;  t^e  6x9f 
pHnted  from  the  Text  and  with  the  Notes  of  Peter  vVhalley ;  tl^  latt^  Ufim 
the  Text  and  vritb  the  ^^otes  of  G^prgj^  Colndan,  Esq,'  4^\oli,  roM  ^wq  51. 
or  4to.  71.  '         **,  • 

Tbf  Plays  of  WHiiam  $t^dLspear«^  accu^ta^  printed  from, the  Tes^t  of,ih« 
corrected  Copy  left  by  ine  late  Oepcge  Stfevens,  Esq^  with^f^^oii  J^olf^ 
W'wim.«^iio|^t«  Words,  or  oljscur^  Sentioieiits,  au^^  $let|B^\0'^U^..4ffft 

,jA]im^h^s  of  ,\Vill»am/j;ak«p«irey  froin  the  Text  Of  X^^Vf^i  /<>ftPl 
sons  Preface;  ^ho,  J^ife.pl^  Uowej  aa^Jpr^Farmer^s  JP^ay  f^^t^e  t^emiiig^i^l 
Sh^kspMf^  .  Sftireol^rpi^.^piiitiDn,  12  v^'S)  iUpMi.  .^lli^ ^^9<^^^mxii^^** 

Sw<W,:..8w.  iuj^mp^miouiot  th^.^ape, 44,  las.         -  ;  ^,  •,    ..,  ^.f.   ■ 

n,.t*»^,M(id^ft,Xh«at»e;.or,a  C<>ll||Ctu:HV <?f  wccessful  M.pqf PV ? W^*9.^ 
At  th^  it^eatres  llbyal,  London;  prtnied  from  the  Prompt-books,  umler  tn« 
^        *r  j^  ^  2  Authority 
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532  Qn&rterfy  lAsi  of  Ntm  PtMkaimu.  Miir, 

Authority  of  tlieMaiiftg^ri.   Stleded  by  Mri.  iDcbbftkL   10  volt,  royal  Moo. 
ll.  10s.  boards;  on  fine  paper  3).  15i. 

The  British  Theatre,  in  95  vors.  royal  18mo.  61  16s.  6d.  boards;  or  fine 
paper,  with  Portraits  and  Proof  Inpressions  of  the  Plates,  tSL  boards.  By 
the  same. 

A  Collection  of  Forces,  in  7  vols,  royal  ISnao.  11. 15s.  boards;  or  on  6oe 
^per,  with  Portraits,  2l.  l^s.  6d.  boards.    1^  the  same. 
*  The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Ford,  with  Notes,  &c.    By  lienry  Weber, 
£sq.    3  vols.  8vo.  ll.  lOs.    royal  8vo.  31.  3s.  boards. 

EDVCATIOV. 

The  Universal  Preceptor;  or,  Grammar  of  Arts,  Scienoes,  and  General 
Knowledge  partieohvbr  adapted  to  the  ase  of  all  Schools  and  Students,  and 
serving  as  a  universal  Text  Book.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Blair,  author  of  the  Class 
Book,6cc.&c   4s.boaad. 

A  Defence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  Royal  British  System  of  Edo* 
eatioa;  or.  Half  an  Hour's  Conversacson  between  Lady  Ledna  Liberal  and 
ber  old  Waiting  Woman  Mrs.  Prudence  ParadiaSr  •»  the  Sabjaet  of  *  A  Dia- 
logue between  a  Master  and  an  Apprentice,'  occasioned  by  Lectures  on  Edu- 
cation, delivered  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  In  BatK  in  the  Month  of  Februanr  1810; 
to  vrfaich  is  prefixed,  Mr.  Whitchorch*is  poetical  Epistle  to  Mr^  Joseph  lUn(aiSf>- 
ter,  on  his  Royal  Bhtish  System  of  Education,   ts. 

The  World  ia  Miniature.    By  N.  Hamd.  Third  Edition,  lltaao.  4b.  ed. 

£es  Sotr^  dliiver,  par  J.  R  Depping.  3  vols.  13mo.  12i.  ' 

Dterary  Information,  consisting  of  Instmctiva  Anecdotes,  EtplaiMi6oo,  and 
l^rivaCions.    Bjr  habeliia  Kelly.  t3rao.  4s. 

Prince  Doros;  or,  Fkittery  put  out  of  Countenance,  fs.  6d.  wiAi  coloored 
engravings  5s. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast;  or,  a  Rough Otittideir  wHh  a  Gtetle  HeaH.  l!s.6d. 
with  coloured  engravings  58. 

Sequel  to  the  Foetinl  Monitor,  cohsistii^  of  Pieces,  Select  tmd  Origfnal^ 
adanted  to  improve  the  Miad  and  Manners  of  young  Persons.  By  ^Qizabeth 
mil.  tsmo.  9sv 

On  National  Education.    By  George  Ensor,  Esq.   8vo.   9s. 

A  Coarse  of  Mathematics.  Composed  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Bfilitary 
Academy^  by  Ohler  of  his  Lordship  the  Blaster  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
By  Charles  Huttoh,.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  late  Pro^sor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Mthtary  Academy;   S  vols.  8V0.  tf.  16s.   vol.  9,  separate,  Hs. 

The  New  British  Reader;  or,  Sequel  to  the  New  British  SpelKng-Bbok ; 
containing  a  great  Variety  oT  easy  Lessons,  seleeted  irom  approved  Authors; 
cxhibidng  a  verr  easy  Gradation^  aodf  adapted  to  the  ^mior  Chases  of  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen^i  Schools.  .To  which  is  added^an  Exphina^ory  Dictiooary  to 
each  LoMon,  the  Utility  of  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  Teachers.  By  Jo* 
•eph  Guy.    l^mo.   4s. 

The  Javeaile  Journal ;  or.  Tales  of  Jmtk  By  IMbrs.  Cockle.  Second  Bdi* 
t|on»  13mo.  5s.    18roo.  3s.  6d.  ^ 

Tbe  Essentials  of  Endish  Gramrmtr,  on  a  pmctical  Flan,  fbr  the  use  of 
Classical  and  French  Schools,  and  prH^^Ce  Learners ;  with  an  Appentlii,  coti- 
faiiniog  a  Guide  to  Parsing-^pectLcreiig  of  P^rsnTg^-Ob»ewHti(>ii«  dunitg  th« 
Timeof  Parsing— Easy  Lmoos  for  Parsing — General  Ob&rrratian^^ — Selected 
Wessons— Ruler  to  assist  jjpung  Periotis— mid  on  PuDctaadt^m  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  fTniversity  of  Oxrord.   Second  Edition,  12m<>.  Is.  (id. 

Arithmetic  adapM'to  diibra^t  Clashes  a(  Learncrti  but  niore  particalarfy 
to  the  use  pjf  large  Schools,  in  Three  Parts,  Arranf^ed  m  n  otw  Munner,  nod 
OalifenedwUh  numerous  paginal  BjumipJce,  qq  inrereitin^^  Snbjccu  ;  with  an 
.....  ,   T  Aqperrtfei* 
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nil.  Qmrierty  iMt  if  New  PuUkatioHi.  !fd3 

Appeodti,  containin|  Five  Claawt  of  rectpitulfUory  Excrciset.  By  Rotot 
Goodacre.    Foarth  filition,  ISma  48. 

Geomphy  and  HMtory,  tdected  by  a  Lady,  for  the  use  of  ber  own  Chil- 
dren. ^ght^Edition,  Itmo.  48. 6d.  boand. 

Belisaire,  et  Fragmens  de  Pbilosopbie  Morale.  Par  M.  Mamontd,  de 
FAcad^mie  Fran^ise.  Troisieme  Edition,  avec  la  signification  des  Mots  let 
plus  difficiles  en  Anglois  au  has  de  chaque  page.  Revae  et  SoigneusemenC 
Corrig^  par  N.  Wanotlrochtyl)octeur  en  Droit.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

/ufenile  Correspondence;  or,  'Lettera  for  Cbildren  of  both  Sexes.  By 
Ln^  Aikin.    18nio.  fs.  ed.  half  booad. 

CionctsilmaFille.    Pftr  J.  N.  BooMly.    KoaveHt  EdiooD,  14m«.58.«d. 

B I  STORY. 

An  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdets  of  tona,  a«d  of  their  Sefe- 
i;)ement9  in  ScotkuMl,  England,  and  IreUuuL  By  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  F.Bi.S» 
and  F.A.S.E.    4to.  li.  Its.  6d. 

Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  India,  from  the  Introduction  of  Mc» 
Pitt's  Bill  in  1784,  to  the  present  Day.  By  John  Malcohn,  l.iautenimt*Colo^ 
Del  in  ^e  East  India  Compai^'s  Madras  Army,  resides  at  Mysorei  and  late 
Envoy  to  the  Court  of  Persia.    Royaldfo.  J8s. 

Histoid  of  tbe  Kefonnotioa  in  Scotland.  By  Geoi^  Cook«  D.  D.  S  vols. 
«T0.  iL  lis.  6d. 

.  TUaHi^orJ  of  Cambria.  Bjy  Uumfrey  Lhoyd,  Gent,  corrected,  augmented, 
and  continue^  by  David  Powell.    Boyal  4to.  ii  1^  Od*   crvwn  fofie  4i*  4s. 


kDEe  pm^  ft>lio,  lOl.  UQ^ 
The  Annw 


nnual  Register,  Vol.  II.  for  1809.  8vo.  16a. 

Introduction  to  the  History  of  t^  ijevolutioii  of  ^pa^  By  Alyaro  FlMrez 
Estrada,  Attorney-General  of  the  Province  of  Asturias.  Translated  from  the 
Aotfaor's  Manuscriplv^  bv  William  Bordon.  is. 

Bonter^s  History  of  London  and  iu  Environs.  Parts,  VIO.  IX.  aad.X« 
10s.  6d.  each  to  Subscribers;  ll.  Is.  to  Non-subscribers. 

A  Chronological  Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain.  By  Aot. 
Fr.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  late  Minisier  in  France,  under  the  Reign  of  Leois 
XVJL    VoU.I.^n.  1I.4S. 

.  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Fox's  History  of  the  early  pari  of  the  Beign  ef 
James  the  Second.    By  Samuel  HsTwood,,Serjea»t  at  Law.   4tp.   ll.  Ids. 

Chronological  Retrospect;  or,  Memoirs  of  the  principal  Events  of  Maton- 
■Mdan  History.    By  Major  David  Pnce»   4to.  ViL  L  f  1. 8a.  .      . 

--         .  LAW.  ■       .^ 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and'  adjudged  before  the  Commissioners  of  PHae 
Causes,  also  in  Appeal  before  th^  Privy XJouncil.  By  Thomas  Herman  Actoi^ 
Esa    PartIL   7s.  6d.  ... 

A  Digest  of  the  Banlcrupt  Laws,  with  z  Collection  of  the  Statutes  tod 
Cases  on  that  Sulyect.  By  Basil  Montague,  of  OirayVInn,  Esq.  Sarrister; 
4  vbl^.  royal  8vo.  Si.  78.  (Jd.        *"  . 

Ixml  Jbrskine's  Speeches  when  jit  the  Bkr.  4  vols.  Svo.  IL  17s.!  Od;  mat 
«I.9S, 

Report  qf  tH^  Cause  between  Hiigh  Dogher^,  Esq.  Plaintifl^  and  P.  W. 
Wyatt,Esq.  Defendant,  forCrim.  Con.  two  m  Short-hand  by  Mr,  Farqu* 
liarspn*   S8.6d." 

Iteport  of  the  Triiih  of  the  Rev:  Robert  Bingham,  Curate  of  Maresfield, 
Sussex,  oh  Ch4rge$  oF  Writing  a  Threatehiag  Letter,  and  8ettil||;  Fire  to  hi$ 
Bbnse.   }s.6dL  «  ' 

''  Repdrt  of  the  Pfoceedings  oa  an  Informatioo  by  his  Majetiy's  Attorney-^ 

LIS  Gen^raly 
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494f  QmfUrfyLkt  tf  ^tw  Pabiiccfiom.  Mi¥, 

9^Mlrm1,J^£:aUM(.  Mid  Hmm  krd  Lei^K  Hwt^  Profsrietort  o£  the  EvMdnei; 
fur  publishing  an  Article'on  Military  Pmmbmeiit.  Ai.Sd* 

A  fifmatitu  Tne«u««  te  tbe  Poitecs  and  Duiicsef  JuHel,  and  on  the  Oh 
minnl  Laws  of  Euglaud.     By  Sir  Eidiard  Phillips.   8s. 

Ttlt  J^iM^imWit  (ironouuced  by  Sir  William  Scott,  oa  tbe  13ib  oT  Joly,  1810, 
JMB^uit  iiiMHoted  hy  £.  L.  Lovedeu,  Esq.  M.P.  for.«  Divorce.    fiyBir, 

An  Analysisof  Black 9tone*s  Coid men tanes,  in  a  Series  of  Qaestkms;  to 
which  4he  Student  it  to  frame  bis  owm  Answers,  by  reading  that  Work.  By 
Baron  Field,  Student  of  tbe  Inner  Temple.    Svo.   8ft. 

The  Code  Napoioon»  verbally  translated  from  the  FWnoh.  By  Bryan  Btcw 
rett,  of  Gray's-Iun.    2  vols.  Bvo.    ll.  12s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pleading  in  Assumpsit.  By  Edward  Lawes,  Esq.  of 
fbe  Inner  Tcmjple,  Barrister  of  Law.    Royal  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Practice  in  Civil  Actions  in  the  Coarts  of  Kingfs 
Bench  and  Common  Picas;  together  with  Practical  Directions  and  Fonns, 
distinctly  arranged  under  each  liead.  By  Thomas  Lee,  of  GrayVhin.  ll.  Is. 
boards. 

The  Sjicech  of  W.  frankland,  Esq.  irt  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  ott  the  seve- 
ral Bills  for  making  Alterations  in  the  Criminal  Law.    3s. 

Boirbts  upba  the  Heasoning  of  Dr.  Paley,  relative  to,  and  Observatioin  on 
tbe  Criminal  Law.     By  R.  G.  Arrowsmith.    8vo,    4s. 

TV  l>^tttes  during  the  last  Session  of  Parlianbent,  upon  the  BiH«  for 
•bolislifng  the  Punishment  of  Death  for  Steafing  to  the  Amount  of  Forty 
Shillings  in^  Dwelling-Uouse ;  for  Stealing  to  the  Amount  of  Fire  Sfailliags 
privately  ta  a  SI\op;  and  for  Stealing  on  Navigable  Rivers.  "With  the  De- 
iwtes  on  the  Ere<;tion  of  Penitentiary  Houses.  By  Basil  Montagu,  Esq, 
9to.  59. 

Tbe  Statutes  of  the  Realm ;  printed  by  Command  of  his  Majesty,  in  por- 
euancetif  an  Addrelss  of  the  House  of  Commons,  from  originalRecords,  and 
authentic  Manuscripts.    Vol.  1.  folio,  lOl.  10s. 

MAPS. 

Map  of  tbe  Roads  of  Portugal,  originally  coBStmcted  by  Freoch  Eop* 
l|«er^  for  tbk  use  t)#*  iunot's  Army.    7s. 

MEDICINE,   SURGERY,  &C. 

The  Modern  Suigeon;  or.  Plain  and  Ratioual  Rules  for  the  Direction  of 
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A  Full  and  Correct  Report  of  the  Speech  of  Sir  Francis  Bardett^  on  Lord 
Folkstonc  s  Motion  respecting  l^x-Officio  Infofmatfiotis  on  the  98tbof  Mnfch, 
1811.    8vo.  '  ' 

.     Conciliation  wii^  America,  the  Orde  Imefesft  of  O^ent  Britoini  8v6.   18.64 

An  Auetnpt  to  Estimate  the  Increase  of  the  Number  of  Poor, '  betwteu 
1785  and  1803,  and  (o  point  (UK  its  CausH.    8vo.  '  '- 

Commerce  as  it  Was,  Is,  and  Might  Be.  Ss.  '  ^  '    . 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Commercial 'Ralaiioife  #kh  ^e-Nortfaerd 
Powrers.    3$.  6d. 

Renrarks  on  the  Danf^er  atten(fMitt>n  Convoys,  with  e  Pro]^o«{thon  for  the 
better  Protection  of  Commerce  from  Sea-risk  and  Ca^bre.  iy  Richard 
Hall  Gower.   l«. 

Proposals,  with  the  Measures  and  Plans  detailed,  for  rectifying  Public  'Af- 
Ikirs  amd  Prii'Bte  Grievances,  and  instituting  t6e  bap^y  end  drvine  order  of 
Things  intended  for  Mankind;  >or^a'8e4f-«vklart,  'Praetioal  %f9Mm  ofVtthti^ 
etti,  Ividividual,  and  Commerokd  Inverests,  vtpheneby  the  j^i^eatitess  and  feiictty 
•f  d)e  British  Empire  may  be  consttmitrnted  at  present,  andrerider^  perma- 
nently secure.    By  George  Edwards,  Esqi  M,D.    2  vdls.  Svo.  '14.  "lis.  ""* 

A  letter,  ^d^kessed  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Reeefit.  oi¥'Wefl1^tn- 
dia  Affairs.     By  a  British  Planter,    ^o,  fts.  6d.  ^*  /»     •  « -    -• -** ' 

Naval  £cotu>i»y,  exemplified  in  Ci%4iversation«  be«<««ei}  yMai#iii  4i^'Par- 
Mament  and  the  Officers  of  a  Man  of  Wir,  durtng*a  winteH*crtifW#in  8WI;   Ss. 

The  British  Constitution,  analyzed  by  Vk  refereuoeto  it9'4fis%fiW»4i|y  *^tn- 
Aary  or  ^etatt  of  its  most  SHlutai^y  Laws^nind  by  ji  Sketeb  ef^he-  Gov«Hi- 
ment  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Monarchy,  P*dra^,  and  DemtJcracy;  Ivith  their 
eotijofnt  or  separate  Pren[>garrves  aud  Privileges.   «  vols.  ISmt^ •  la*-.      *    » 

An  Inquiry  into  the  present  ^tateof  tHe-ln^aebcD'Of  tfte^  Oown,  arfd  the 
EapediencVOT  Parlimnentd^y  Heformi    By  JoHn  *»n(by,  E*f.  "©n*.   Ss.ad. 

Democracy  unveiled,* in  a  Letter  to  SirPHinoiB  Btirdett,  Buft.'M.P.  fly 
^^ — ^  Adattisr  Bfo.    ItJs.      '  •  f  '     ■     .    K.  ' 

Debates  hi  Ph<i^iiament.  By  SMiiiierJoh«sOn,  LL;D.  ^'vols.  8i^.  ll.  IK. 
boards. — 2  vols,  royal  8vo.  ll.  lOs.  boards. — ^TheseTOhimes^foHii'Vhe  15«h  add 
♦♦riitot%is^ffV>A».  ...1   .  »* 

Thoughts  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Bank  Restriction  Law^  By  Pavid  Prenticit 
8vo.    4s.  '  •  .  - 

Thoughts  on  the  l^xpediency  of  establishing  a  ^ew  Churtefcd  prink.'  'By 
Joseph  Marrjatr,  Esq.  M. P.    8vo.    3s. 

Mr.  Walter  Boyd's  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  ptibfished  in  "December,  IftOO^  aiiA 
soon  after  called  in  and  suppressed,  on  the  stoppage  of  the  issues  of  Speicie, 
By  the  Bank  of  England.    8vo.   4s.  '  '         .        * 

*  The  Speech  of  llundle  Jackson,  Esq.  delivered  at  the  General  Coor£  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1810,  respecting  the  Report  of 
•ne  Bol(f<in  Comiiiitte.e.   8vo.   8«.  ' 

I'lie  Principle  of  Currency  and  Exchanges  appHdd  to  *the  -IWpor^of  the 
*  Committee 
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I  to  tamaaat  uifo  dM  Ibg^  pnoe  of  IMIiob,    Bj  Covtts 
TroCteryEsq.   Svo.   3s, 

.  4ahaitgtiai»i>i  of  tWTnwte  wOoM;  ^Iwtring  Ae  tme  oMite  of  iIk 
Moral  •cordtt  and  coatmooot  fai(h  prioo  of  drat  Metal    Bj  J.T.  Kotcer^ 

Ao  FwmiiMirton  of  Sir  Joho  Sincbk^t  OlMervotioiis  oo  the  Report  of  tto 
BoUkni  Conmuttee.    By  P.  R.  Hoore,  Esq.   9s.  6d. 

A  Lettor  midt^tati  to  thm  House  of  Coosmons,  on  tht  absolote  necessity  of 
an  icumetiiate  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Briiisli  Coioagey  in  which  a  ne«% 
■rofnpt^  and  efiicsdous  remedy  is  proposed  for  its  de^Kts.  By  Benjamia 
Smart.    Is. 

A  Plain  Statement  of  the  Boltioa  Question.  By  Davies  Giddyv  Eso.  M.  P.  9s, 

The  Law  aod  Principle  of  Money  Considered,  in  a  Letter  toW.HusktsaoD^ 
1Sk{.M.P.    %  JohniUtthby,£sq«of  LinQulifilnn^BarriMer.  4s.dd. 

Some  OhseriratioHS  upon  the  Argument  drawn  by  Mr.  Huskisson»  and  the 
Bultiod  Coramirtee,  from  the  high  price  of  Gold  Bultton.  3s. 

Rcawrks  on  the  New  DuctrtDeounoenting  the  supposed  depreciacioo  of  onr 
(^mvaocy.    By  Mr.Boase.  4S. 

A  Letter  to  J.  T.  Koster,  Esq.  in  which  the  arguments  used  bj  that  Geo- 
tlemon^  to  demonstrate  that  bank-notes  are  not  depreciated,  are  oonsiidered 
and  rented   9s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  Depreciation  of  Pkper  Currency  in  Eii|^aiid.  9f 
a  Merchant.    is^M 

Hints  Irom  Holland,  on  the  InAnenoes  of  the  Continental  Ratios,  on  th* 
Coim^  of  Enghmd.    By  A.  W.  R«theiigrd,  Esq.   ds.  <M. 

A  £etter  to  the  Right  Hon  Sir  John  Sindairt  sopporting  hit  argoaetits  iar 
<»Aitation  of  those  advanced  b^  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  supposed  depredatioii 
ef  our  Currency.    By  J.M.  Swrdet.    9b.  M 

Difimoe  of  Abstract  Currencies,  in  reply  so  the  Bullion  Report  and  Mr* 
Huskisioo.    ByGlocesterWilsdn,£sq.F.ItS;   ^6d. 

Snrk  ^ipqnndo  Franoe;  les  Causes  de  la  Crise  qn'eHea  ^toip^  les  ti4s- 
tes  eihit  qui«D  ioiit  resultdB,  et  les  MAyena  d'en  prevenir  le  retoiir;  avec  ma^ 
Theorie  oss  Banjoes.  Rapport  fait  ^  la  Chambre  de  Commerce  par  one 
Comreiasion  fipeciale.  Recommended  to  the  perusal  of  those  who  take  aa 
iotevesiiBtheBnlliooQoestionb  8vo.  4s. 

The  Expedieogr  and  Practicabili^  of  the  Eetumptkm  of  Cash  PayaMtttt* 
bytheBaukof  Engfoad.    ByJ.L.Taver8.   8^. 

Obsenratioas  on  the  present  State  of  the  Conreocy  of  the  Bank  of  En|p^ 
land.    By  the  Earlof  Rosse.  aim.  58.  ad. 

Further  Observations  on  Bullion  and  Bank  Notes;  with  t^eaarls  on  senaa 
of  the  late  periodical  and  other  puMications  oo  the  same  sob^ect.  By  lolai^ 
1%eodoie  Kosttr,  Esq.   avo.    $s. 

Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanqoe^s  Practieid  ObeervaHons  on  the  Repoit^'of  thcr 
Bttllion  Committee;    By  David  Ricardo.    8vo.  4s. 

A  Short  Invesdffidon  into  the  SuUeet  of  the  alleged  euperflumis  iasae  of 
Bink  Notes,  the  High  Prioe  of  Bullion,  and  the  unfavourable  State  of  Fo*^ 
laiai  Exchaages.   8vo.   Is. 

Farther  Observations  on  the  Sahject  of  the  supobsed  Depveciadoft  of  dra 
Correncv  and  theCaases  of  the  Diminudon  of  the  Vahie  of  Mowj.  By  Ro- 
beK  Wilson,  Esq:  8vo.  38. 

The  Theory  of  Mbney ;  or,  a  Praedcal  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  tfae- 
Ctrcoladng  Medinm.  8vo.  Se.  ad.  boards  * 

THEOU)6T.  * 

An  Essay  oa  Christiani^,  nod  on  the  partitl«God  Hypothesis.    By  Caleb 
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A  Conrw  of  Lectareap  oonteinine  a  Description  uul  SyttOMitic  Amuice- 
aent  of  the  Sfyeral  Brancbe*  of  Divbini.  By  Herbeit  Mbnl^JD J»«  F^ft 
Margaree  Professor  of  Difinicy.    PSwPt  tC  8vo.    Ss. 

Sermoas  on  the  moat  prcvalea^  Viccp.  %  DavM  Tawnrt,  P^D^  8ro. 
3  vols.    II.  Is,  ../  .     , 

The  SeoomI  Exodns,  or  Reflbetioos  on  the  Proplieciet  of  iW  LattHoMi* 
Bf  dieR«v.W.  Ettriclu    «  vole.  8m  Us.  -^ 

A  Sermon  preached  hefore  the  Lords  Spiritoal  and  Temporal,  in  the  Ah^jf 
Church  of  Westminstar,  March  90;,  1811.  %  JaoMs,  L^JKbhop  itf  XMb- 
flekl  and  Coventrv.   4to.   9s.  «.  .... 

Christ  Cmcifie^  a  Sermon^  preached  hefore  the  Univettty  of  Camheidb% 
M  Sunday,  March  17, 1811.    By  the  Re?.  Charles  Simeon.    Is.  . 

A  Calm  Review  of  the  Scripmre  Doctrtoey  opnoenuag  the  Pertovof  ChctsCr 
ByThomisBeUham.   8vo.    14s. 

_  A  Sermon  preached  at  Berkei^  Chapel,  on  the  Fast  Day^  Manch  90,  lattT 
'6yJ.A.Basfield,A.M.    Is.^. 

The  Psalms  Evaagelixcd,  in  a  ooatiimed  explanation ;  wherein  are  leep,  th# 
Vni^  of  Divine  Trntb,  the  Harmcmy  of  the  Old  aadNew  Testiwienty  and 
the  Peculiar  Doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  Agreement  wUh  the  fiiipenanea  oC 
Believers  in  all  Ages.    By  Richard  Baker.   152s. 

Redemption;  or,  a  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  «he  Christiao  IXk!^. 
^n,  from  the  fall  of  Adam  to  iu  Complete  Estahlishment  under  CofMta»i 
tine.    By  the  Rev.  MoMagu  Pennington,  M.  A.   Bvo.  7s.  ^.  . . , . 

Christian  Researches  in  Asia;  with  Notices  of  the  Tsanslatioi  of  that 
Scriptures  into  the  Oriental  Xangoages.  Bf  the  ^ev.  .Claodiu^  BactMiaBD, 
1>.1J.  hite  Vice-Provost  of  the  C<^<ge  of  F«rt  William  in  Boagal^  dva.-  7s. 
sayal  paper  10s. 

The  Nature  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Iniuence  of  the  Holy  SpiMt}  a  Setmon 
delivered  at  a  Monthly  Association  of  Congteg^ttiond  Ministerfjuid  Chunks. 

^WiUiamBeneoCoUyer^D.D.   8vo.   98.  ,        <*"•     « 

he  Works  of  Thomas  Secker>  LL.D.  late  Lprd  Acehhishop  of  CMiei^ 
kaijr.    With  his  life  hy  the  Ute  Bishop  Porteua,    6  vols.  8^«  3iw;to.„  • .  , 

Senooos  on  the  PeraonAad  Office.ot  the.K^eemer,  and vOn  *hft. Ftiiih »^- 

Practice  of  the  Redeemed;    By  William  Jesse,  A.M.    8vo.  8s.     ^    ..     .    « 

Sermons.    ByTbomas  Laurie,  D.D^  Minister  of  Newhovm.   8^«^.A0l^^- 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  WhitcK^bapel,  Fehruary  tO^  li^ll^  fur  tt^e^  h^^e6t^' 

the  Chanty  Schools  in  that  parish,  oonducted  oa  the  system  vT  Dir«  Hell.,  py 

the  Rev.  T.  G.  Taylor,  Vicar  of  Di)dham,  Essex.    8vo.   Is^ikl.  or  li^-^r 


A  plain  Statement  of  some  of  the  importaat  ^rin^yple^-of^Iielijven,  as  a 
nresefvative  against  infidelity,  enthumsmy  an4  inwnqralitj.  Bjr  the  Itev. 
Thomas  Watson.   8vo.   6s.  i,    ^-  ♦  '* 

Certain  Principles  in  Evanson's  Dissonance  oi  the  Foji^Esaogf  lists,  iioa 
esuumsied  iu  Eighfr-DiscouraM  delivered  hefore^the  U^y^ty  of  Oxfoiti,  at 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  in  1810.    By  Thomas  Falcouer,  A.  M.  ^vo. .  ios.  ^._  - 

A  ChrittiWs  Survey  of  Events^  of  all  the  primary  Events  and  Periods  o£ 
the  World ;  from  the  Commeocement  of  History  ta  the  conclusion  of  Pro« 
phecy.    Foolscap  8vQ.   7s.  6d. 

Hewlett's  Bihle^  Part  XXI.  Demy  4to.  without  phitesy  5s^  wi|h  pl^ite^T?. 
roy4l  paper,  ge.  .         . 

Sacred  Mediutions  and  Devotional  Poems,  with  some  Ca^js  in  prosevcom-n. 
peeed  on  variouaoocajsions  of  Lif^^  and  published  fer  tlue  use  of  the  inteHi- 
gent  mind  in  its  serious  moments.  By- a  LRjumn«  With  a  Piute.  Foi>l»capr 
fro.   7s.  fid. 
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View  o^  klwiScriptiup«]tGM»iNEid«  of  UoIiiiimomhv.  B>  tmt  Carpenter, 
P.D.   Stiei£u  l^mo.  6s. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Seroiojis.  By  tb^fley.  £.  Coopert  VoL  2.  l^iao.  54 

dernlODft^  CkMriMf 'aikd  Trect9«  B^  Sbu^  hs^rd  BifJ^p  of  DuriuuD.  Nov 
first  collected.     8vo.    9s. 

SftrdnoMbj(keR««.TiioiBa$Gisbome,M.  ^    VoI.H.    dlii  cdiudro.  9s, 

Key  to  the  014  Testameut  aud  Apocrypha*    By  ^obort  ijvny,  IXI).  8v^ 
«lbedit.    lis. 
•  SerOMos  by  tbfe  Hen  TUoBoes  Jeryis.  8vo.   jlOs.  Od. 

Expositions  of  St.  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the  Theasalooiaos.  Bj£iiio|i 
JefteU.  avo.  6s. 

Bishop  Newtou's.  (Tboioat  D«D.  Lord  Bisliop  of  Br^I)Di4KfUlioa»OA 
tke  Prophecies..    Uthedit«    3  vois^  8vo.    18s. 

Scripture  Characters,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  B« 
Warner,    l&no.   Vol.  XL  ^s. 

TOPOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  IcC 

A  View  of  the  preselrt  State  of  Siciiy,  ita^  Rarai  Economy^  Population,  Pro- 
fitiee,  &e.  froiri  a  Survey  of  the  Prdfesaer  of  AgricuUitre  io  tiie  Royal  Aca* 
demy,  Paternio.    By  F.  W.  Vattgban,  Eflc}.    4to.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

The  Thames;  or.  Graphic  IHustrations  of  Seats,  Villas,  Public  Baitdio|:B, 
and  PScturesaue  Scenery,  on  the  Basics  of  that  River.  Bogrsved  by  W.  B. 
Cooke,  from  drawings  by  Samuel  Owen,  Bsq.    3  vols.  imp»  8vo.    81.  Ss. 

Ad  Aooount  of  the  past  and  present  State  ef  the  Isteaf  Man;  mdudinga 
Sketch  ot  the  Mfneratogy,  and  outlioeof  its  Laws,  with  the  privileges  enjoved 
by  Strangers,  and  a  History  of  the  Island.    B^  George  Woods.  8vo.   tOsJoi. 

An  Attthentie  Description  of  the  Keooet  and  Avon- Canal;  widi  Obserra* 
tions  on  the  present  State  of  the  inland  Navigation  of  the  Wesicni  sad 
Soathern  Counties.    8vo.    3s. 

Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall,  illustrated  with  Notes  of  the  late  TbooM 
Tonkin,  Esq.  M.  P.  now  first  published  from  the  original  MdS«'  By  Fraoci% 
Lord  De  Dunstenvflle.    4to.    ll.  lis*  6d  large -papers*.  3s; 

Ecclesiastical  Topography,  a  ooUeation  of  one  buodred  views  of  drarcbesii 
liie  aetgbboutbood  of  Lendoay  with  Detcripttoni;  Royal  4cew  41.  4s.  iap. 
4to.  61.  6s. 

An  Account  off  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaut,  being  the  nfbalaiice  of  oteerva- 
tions  made  cKiring  a  mission  in  that  country  in  1799.  By  Cotodel  W.  Kirkpa- 
trick.    Royal  4to.   ^I.138.6d. 

The  Chorogfapfaical  I>esoriptioay  «r  Survey  of  the  Comity  of  Devoa.  Bf 
Tristram  Risdon.  8vo.    168. 

Notices  respecting  Jamaica,  ia  1806, 9, and  10.  %  GilbanMatkison,  Esq.  5s. 

A  Historical  Tour  through  Peaibi^ethire.  By  Ricbacd  Fe&toBy£sq.F.A.Si 
4to.   31. 13s.  6d.  royal  piper  61.  6s. 

^  The  History  of  Ancient  Wiltshire,  Part  H.  oomprebendiqg  tbc  Statkios  of 
Wily  and  Ambresbury.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Howre^  Bart.  Folio.  4L  4Bi 
lam  paper  61.6s. 

Sketches  of  the  present  Manners,  CustomSy  and  Soeoery  4sf  Scotiaad.  By 
Elizabeth  Isabella  Speuce.    3  vols.  13nio.    ISs. 

Sketches  of  the  internal  State  of  France.  Translated  froQi  the  Ori^oal  of 
M.  Faber.   8vo.  7s.  6d, 

A  General  History  and  Collection  of  Vojrages  and  Travels  by  RobettKeri 
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Travels  in  the  South  of  Spain,  in  1809  and  1810.  By  WiUiam  Jacob,  Eii|. 
M.P.  F.R.S.  4to.    31.3s.  large  paper 4K 4s. 
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...     ^  THE  PLAN  OF  EDUCATIOH 

'THE  NAYAL  ACADEMY, 

C(XLDH4B^QURt  GpSPORTi 
IN  vn*y  aBAMo  or  vmuvl  amd  foiitb  i.^tssatvus* 


By  WILLIAM  BURNEY,  LL.  D.       ■■'W 

tHE  TEflMS  ARK  THIRTY  GUINEAS  PER  ANNUM, 

Wtiich iadndathe  foUowiag  Brancha  of  Edac|ttioa:  .^ 

THE  ENGLISH,  LATIN,  ANI>  GREEK  LANGUAGES^ 

With  Elocutioii,  Composition  in  Frote  and  Verse  ; 

WttUTHfO»  AAITAM trriC,  l*Rit»V  RAT|0|^  BpOH-KBBP J  KO^  GSOfiftAPHT  WtTB  THE 
.  USfi  Of  THE  ClOZ^a,  MJLB^  ^C. 

tUCimS  ELE^tENTS,  NAUTICAL  ASTRONOMY, 

NAVIGATION, 

With  the  different  methods  of  working  the  liuoar  Ol^rvations. 


ThefoUowiitf  fte  thofmljf  extra  charges: 

Frtpu^  DrsMfing,  Fencing,  and  Dandag^  onc^  Qne  Gt^a  a  QuacUr. 
Youn^  Gentlemen  accommodated  with  a  single  bed,  a  Guinea  a  Quarter. 
'     Wathine  and  mending  Unen,  and  Stockings,  Half-a-Guinea  a  Quarter. 
'1N«<«)  fui%  }mk^  SphM  tktk,.waA^  seat  a«  Qbmck,  Hal^^Quiiiea  a,  Quarter. 

The  wMe  are  under  the  immadiateiuperintendanceof  the  Head  Master,  who  derotes 
h|i  time  solely  to  Yus  duty ;  is  w^lt  cfualf  fied  to  regulate  the  various  dcpartoients,  and  takes 
a^acthre  part  in  the  general  business  of  the  school.  *" 
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the  principtl  «Vcclj|f  thisbrBTtrvTMir,  ertBl)|ilMd  Im  tbe  jtv  ff9U  it  ^  •i 
Cowpleting  the  edvoatM  of  youth.  The  aystem  ^  edncitkNi  bai  hten  highly  ipptowe^ 
of|  and  is  partioulariy  cakvlsled  foryooog  genHcmcn  iRtendod  lor  thsNArv  md  AmicT« 
The  pBpils  »re  abu  yiaRfi^  for  the  UnivkbbiI't  »  and  90  wirti  ■MmyjAwtfitagci  fkoB 
thit  jMiaary  to  the  Boyal  Naval  and  Miutaet  CotLBCBa«  ^k- 

TboFnsdi  de|riilhneit  i»iu|«fekndtd  by  sgeittlMMMofcollegiiltedi^ 


^^  ""dSr^  FraoQ^hai  kmg  hem  icttdent  m  thb  oouiitry,  and  attiarii  the  1 

three tipKa  day.  ilPiiiiin,  Feodng,  and  Pycing,  are  taught  by  appMred  nailen.   ' 

Hie  utmost  care  is  taken  to  reader  the  gendeien  not  only  wtA  yKftW  tat  Iheir 

rdigionaiMfiiioraflty;  which  are  the  mretteJni of stinrtiliifirtgthe  jottritftai  Bund  kttbm 
porsok  of  Kvitdom,  and  in  the  piacticc  of  virtue. 

The  strictest  atlentioii  is  paid  fo  Ae  domestic  trettment  of  tlie  popils,  md  ewery  v* 
ruitgescnt  attended  to  that  can  poasiiily  promote  th^  health  ind  oonfbrt.   The  houao 
u'tery  comniodioos«audtheidioo(siid  dhdngnooms  are  large  and  eoareiuePO  ^pJajy  - 
ground  is  airy  and  exMntive^  adjoiamg  Portsmouth  llarbour,  commaMlhig  «  view  of  the 
dock-yard,  and  combining  all  the  «dvantagai  of  a  town  and  couutiy  sitnatioD. 

WbeUMf  convenient  to  flieir  friends,  any  of  the  gentlosen  may  rennin  at  •ehool 
daring  t^Hioation^  whick  arc  at  IVfidsummer  and  CbrUtmaSfl^acli  five  wodu;  when  ato 
naastant  mi  attend  them  daily,  and  other  masters  occasionally,  to  forward  them  in  their 
tespcctif  studies:  4fae  additkoal  dhaige  for  which  will  bo  Five  Guineai  each  \ 


The  young  i^enBaMijn  are  eipecied  on  joining  the  academy«  to  Wing  two  idts  of 
cbthes,  six  slSts,  kx  pair  of  stockingih  six  pocket  handkerchief  ^  towels,  and  tfareo 
pair  of  shoes:  ^«|y  will  be  attovred  shpence  weekly,  for  pocket  money,  until  they  an 
twelve  yfars  of  age;  after  which  they  areparmittedtohavo  a  shilUngs  aadit  isparticrfarly 
requestisd  that  no  oioney  may.be  sent  them»  on  any  pretence,  wiUiout  the  kaowledfe  of 
t)Kv  3e«l  Af aster. 

jlgretabihto  die  ruleaof  the  honae,  att  acaiaiyH  are  madfe  up  at  the  heynning  o^tbr 
Midsnmnrr  t^  Christmas  vacatioas,  and  the  biUs  Ibrwnrdad  to  the  yooMgratieaen** 
friends,  who  are  expected  rqpdaify. to  discbaige  than  in  the  coqiie  of  the  matiqii»  araC 
tether  whclh  the  pupQs  return  to  sdiool  after  the  holydays. 


Dr.  BUBKTT  hat  Utety  ptcUuM  thefiWmbig  StfMmufir  Ote  use  afYamtg  Ceatk- 
,^    mat  intended  fir  the  NAVY;  wKiGk  m^be  hmd  at  Sir  Rkkari  Philip,  Bridge- 
Sif€€U  Blaeffrian,  i^ond&tu 

The  NAITAL  HEROES  of  GREAT  BRITAlNjor,  Ae  LIVES  and  ACTIONS 

•  ofitheediifinguished  ADMIRALS  ami  COMltf  AlgrtJftS^  who  have  contiibated  to  con> 

fer  OR  Great  Bsitaih  the  Btopire  of  the  Ocean,  fiom  Sir  Franek  DraJfae  to  Lofd 

Keimn, 

the  BRITISH  NEPTUNE;  or,  ANAVALOBSTORT  OF  ORSATBRITAIK 

from  the  thne  of  Alfred  to  the  Ttctory  9fTrafall§0;  containmg  a  fttfand  pankriaa 
narrative,  in  legofatf  chronological  series  of  the  Rise,  Progrctt»  and  TriaBpha  a£  tt» 
IRITHH  NAVY. 
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